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VOLUME    V. 

^aa  {GtmJ-i-dm, '  the  gramtiy  of  the  world "). — Biitiah  District  in 
reme  north-east  of  the  Madm  Presidency,  lying  between  i8'  15' 
I*  15'  N.  latitude,  and  between  83*  49'  and  85*  15'  b.  longitude. 
;d  on  the  north  by  the  Orissa  Tributary  States  of  Naytfgarii, 
la,  and  Bod,  of  Bengal ;  on  the  east  by  the  Bengal  District  of 
id  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Feudatory  States 
Ih^ndi  and  Patni  of  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Vizagapatam 

of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Area,  8311  square  miles,  of  which 
quare  miles  are  in  the  Agency  or  Hill  Tracts.  Population, 
ng  to  the  Census  of  1881,  1,749,604.    In  point  of  size,  Ganjdm 

ranks  sixth  amongst  the  Districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
phically  the    District   divides   itself  into   the  M^iihs   or  Hill 

and  the  Plain  country,  and  contains  16  large  and  35  minor 
iris  or  proprietary  estates,  besides  3  Government  tdluks.  There 
^ether  16  towns,  of  which  2  are  municipalities,  and  6879 
;  of  the  latter,  2706  are  in  the  Agency  Tracts.  Berhampur 
hief  town  of  the  District,  and  is  also  a  military  cantonment 
Uai  Aipecis. — The  District  is  mountainous  and  rocky,  but  inter- 

with  valleys  and  fertile  plains.  In  shape  it  resembles  an  hour- 
antracted  in  the  centre,  where  the  Eastern  Chits  nearly  meet  the 
1  widening  out  in  the  north  and  south  into  undulating  plains. 
it  groves  of  trees  give  to  the  scenery  a  greener  appearance  than  is 
met  with  in  the  plains  farther  to  the  south;  whilst  rugged  moun- 
xquently  covered  with  dense  jungle,  relieve  the  eye.  A  chain  of 
Uer  01  brackish  takes  runs  alt  along  the  coast,  being  separated  from 

by  narrow  strips  of  sand.  Salt  swamps  and  backwaters  are  also 
»mmoiL  The  chain  of  the  Eastern  Ghdts,  known  as  the  Mitiiths 
V.  A. 
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ot  ^!dliy:ts,  wliich  occupies  ihe  wesiem  portion  of  ihe  Distiici,  has  several 
vfclWefincd  gaps.  On  the  Bod  frontier  il  has  a  general  deration  of 
about  looo  feet  (the  axis  of  the  chain  being  here  farther  eastward  and 
about  1500  feet  high) ;  vrest  of  Daringabadi  the  peaks  rise  above  4000 
feet,  and  the  general  elevation  exceeds  3000  feet.  A  gap  occurs  where 
the  chain  \%  pierced  by  the  'Hot  Springs'  Pass,  and  here  1800  feet  is 
the  Bummit  level  for  some  distance.  In  the  Pedda  Kinicdi  and  ParU 
Kimcdi  Hills,  the  chain  is  over  3000  feet,  and  the  peakt  approach 
to  near  5000  feet.  The  principal  peaks  are— Mahcndragiri  (4913  ftel). 
Singhirdj  (4976),  and  Deodongi  {4534).  The  passes  which  lead  from 
the  low  country  of  Ganjara  into  the  MAIiyis,  along  their  entire  lenjith 
of  soiue  140  miles,  are  very  numerous;  but  only  one,  the  Kalinga 
Ghdt,  possesses  a  road  available  for  wheeled  traffic  Many  of  the  passes 
are,  however,  practicable  for  elephants  and  other  bcaxCs  of  burden, 
although  the  paths  are  generally  rocky,  nigged,  and  stee[).  The  diief 
rivers  arc — (1)  the  Rishikulya  in  the  north,  which  rises  in  the  hiUs 
he)-ond  the  Wstrict  boundary,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  loo  miles, 
falls  into  the  sea  near  Ganjdm  town ;  this  river  is  not  ordinarily 
navigable,  but  rafts  can  lie  floated  down  it  in  the  flood  season  between 
June  and  November:  (a)  the  Vamsadhiira,  which  rises  in  the  Jaipur 
0eypore)  Hills,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  145  miles,  falls  into  the 
sea  near  Kaling.ipatam  in  the  «oiHh  of  the  Dislricl ;  it  is  more  or 
le«  navigable  for  about  70  mites  from  its  mouth  :  {3)  the  Linguliya, 
which  takes  it*  rise  in  Kalahdndf.  and,  after  flowing  (or  about  115 
miles,  enters  the  sea  near  Miphui  Bandar.  Besides  these  rivers,  there 
are  numerous  mountain  streams  and  torrents,  which  are  uttliired  for  the 
jiurposes  of  irrigation.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  usually  steep  and 
high,  and  there  is  in  all  of  them  a  great  tendency  to  accumulate  &ilt. 
1'heir  channels  dry  up  in  the  hot  season,  but  during  the  rains  between 
June  and  November  they  are  usually  in  full  flood.  Owing  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Eastern  GhAis  to  the  sea,  however,  the  floods  subside 
with  rapidity ;  and  from  the  same  cause  the  rise  of  the  waters  in  the 
rivers  is  frequently  so  great  as  to  cause  considerable  damage  to  property, 
and  not  unfrequcntly  loss  of  life  Sea  and  river  fisheries  form  an 
important  industry,  and  the  fishing  caMes  were  returned  in  1881  at 
41,856,  or  148  per  cent,  of  the  Hindu  population.  I'carl  o)'stcTS,  of  an 
inferior  quality,  are  found  in  the  Sonipur  liackwaier,  and  in  the  canal 
which  runs  from  the  Chiiki  Lake  to  the  Rishikulya  river.  Iron-ore, 
limestone,  building  stone,  sandstone,  talc,  and  crystal  comprise  the 
mineral  products.  Timber  forests  are  numerous  and  extensive,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  iAl,  with  satin-wood,  sandal,  and  ebony  in  smaller 
quantities.  Beeswax,  honey,  turmeric,  and  myrabolans  are  jungle 
products,  and  important  articles  of  commerce,  being  sold  by  the  hill 
Kandhs  (Khond«)  to  the  low-countr)-  merchants.    ^Vide  grazing  grounds 
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eiist,  ■hich  afford  pastuiage  to  la^  herds  of  cattle.    Wild  beaatt  are 
numomis  in  the  hSls. 

■^Si&7.— Ganjim  aocioitly  formed  part  of  the  southern  kingdom  of 
Ka%t.  lu  eaii]r  history  is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  it  was  TtxA. 
imti]  tlie  long  line  of  (^japati  or  Ganga-vansa  kings.  (1132-1533) 
occopied  Oiissa  that  the  adjoining  Distnct  of  Ganjiro  was  annexed  19 
that  IVmnce.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  Ganjim.was  only 
Doninally  reduced  by  the  Musalmins,  who  overran  Orissp  from  Bengal 
lor  the  fim  time  about  156&  In  1641,  the  king  of  the  Kuul>ShiIu 
kuvlom  sent  a  deputy,  Sher  Muhammad  Khin,  to  Chikakol  (Chicacole) 
lo  nle  over  the  country  as  its  first  Faujdir.  The  present  District  of 
(^Mm  formed  under  the  Musalnubs  a  part  of  the  Chikakol  Circai, 
ud  the  country  south  of  the  Rishikuliya  river  at  Ganjto,  as  far  as 
^bdgd,  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ichipur  Province.  Successive 
Fiiijdiis  and  Niibs  continued  to  rule  over  the  Chikakol  Circar  until 
175J,  in  which  year  the  Northern  Ciicars  were  granted  to  the  French  by 
the  NiaLm,  SaUbat  Jang,  to  cover  the  pay  and  equipment  of  the  French 
^luUiiiies  in  his  service.  M.  de  Bussy,  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
Frenchat  Haidarib^  in  the  Deccan,  proceeded  to  the  Northern  Circars 
'Bpnonin  1757,  in  order  to  secure  the  revenues  on  behalf  of  his  native 
'"iei  After  reducing  the  country  as  &r  as  Giimsar,  on  the  south-west 
Ixinler  of  Ganjilm,  M.  de  Bussy  was  obliged  to  return,  being  recalled 
"TH.  Lally,  the  Governor  of  Pondicherri,  who  required  his  services  at 
Ihe  siege  of  Madras  (1758).  In  1759,  an  expeditionary  force  under 
Colonel  Forde,  sent  from  Bengal  by  Clive,  was  successful  in  taking 
Misulipatam ;  and  upon  the  key  of  their  position  in  the  Northern 
^ifcais  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  the  French  found  them- 
stlves  obliged  to  abandon  Ganjam  and  their  other  factories  in  the 
lofth.  In  1765,  the  Northern  Circars  were  granted  to  the  English  by 
■he  Mughal  Emperor's_^rW«,  dated  the  12th  August  1765;  but  it  was 
"M  until  the  nth  November  1766,  that  NizAm  AH,  the  Siibah  of  the 
'^W-U,  agreed  to  ratify  this  farmdn  by  actually  ceding  the  country  to 
llie  English.  In  August  1768,  Mr.  Edward  Coisford  took  possession 
*f  Ganjim  as  the  first  English  Resident,  and  founded  an  English 
uctoiy  there,  which  he  secured  by  means  of  a  small  fort  From  1 768 
"o«n  to  1802,  the  Ichhdpur  Province  was  ruled  by  a  succession  of 
™i(len[s,  Chiefs  in  Council, and  Collectors;  and  in  the  latter  year,  the 
'O'lBtty  south  of  the  Pdndi  river,  as  far  as  Chikakol,  was  formed  into 
tbe  ptesent  District  of  Ganjdm.  The  earlier  records  (1768-1802)  of 
"^'  District  show  that  the  zaminddrs  were  accustomed  to  pay  their 
•"Iwtes  only  under  actual  pressure ;  and  that  the  country  was  con- 
tiniially  in  a  state  of  disturbance  and  confusion.  Plunder,  rapine, 
"""ders,  and  incendiarism  were  common ;  and  one  saminddr  had  to  be 
'•■duced  by  troops.     In  r8i5,  a  severe  epidemic  fever  prevailed  in 
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the  town  of  Ganjim.  and  oirried  off  about  30,ooo  people  in  the 
<A  ihc  three  yean  that  it  raged  in  the  District.  In  iSt6,  the  Pi: 
came  down  upon  the  Parla  Kimedl  samtfiJilri,  and  spread  fire  ai 
Bword  from  Idibilpur  to  Ganjdm.  In  i$i9,  the  disitirbances  io  I 
ParU  Kimcdi  and  Mohirr  aamlnddrit  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  tl 
Government  sent  Mr.  Thackeray  to  Ganjim,  as  Special  Conunission 
IO  devise  means  for  quieting  the  country.  It  needed  the  presence  o 
strong  body  of  regular  itoo[)s  to  minh  the  spirit  of  insubofdiaad 
which  liad  been  fo&icred  in  the  Diiirici  by  many  years  of  a  weak  ai 
vacillniing  policy.  In  1834-35,  the  Parla  Rimcdi  campaign  took  plac 
Brigadier-General  Taylor  in  command.  The  judicious  mcaMiret  1 
Mr.  George  Russell,  the  Special  Corainissioner  in  ihb  and  the  toxi  sa 
cccding  Giimsiir  campaigns  of  1835-37,  did  much  to  place  the  count 
on  a  more  xatiiifactory  footing,  by  reducing  the  two  moM  lefracta 
and  inlJucntiol  zamiaJdn  in  the  District.  The  first  conuct  of  'A 
English  with  the  aboriginal  KANtiiis  (Khonds)  occurred  in  1836,  whi 
it  was  discovered  that  they  were  addicted  to  the  practice  of  humi 
sacrifice  {meriati).  A  special  Agency,  under  European  officers,  w 
deputed  to  Ihc  trad,  and  succeeded  in  imludng  the  Kandhs  to  abiiiidd 
the  lite.  In  1865,  a  partial  rising  of  the  Kandhs  look  jilace,  but  it  n 
of  an  unimportant  character,  and  w.is  suppressed  without  the  aid  < 
regular  troops  Since  then  the  District  has  enjoyed  undisturbed  pcao 
(For  further  details,  sec  Hunter's  Oriua,  vol.  i.  18,  ii.  49-53,  and  aniii 
Kaiii>hs.) 

J^pvlttthn, — A  Census  of  the  District   ukcn  in  1871  returned 
total  population  of  1,530,088,  inclusive  of  the  people  of  the 
The  last  Census  of  iSSt  returned  the  number  at  1,749,604,  or  i| 
increase  of  119,516  in  ten  years.     Of  the  whole  number  rctu: 
in   1881,  »46,3o3  inhabited  Ihc  Hill  Tracts,  namely,    130,042 
and  ii6.a6i   females.     The   remainder,  namely,  739,423  males  ai 
763,878   females,   total    1.503,301,    inhabited   the   plains   [Kinion 
the   District      Scattered  over  the    lowlands   and  highlands  are  ; 
towns  and  6879  villages.      The  number  of  houses   is  336, 646^ 
which   58,565  arc   in  the   Hill  Tracts.      This  gives   a   proportion 
5'4   persons   per  house    In    the   jilains,  and   4'3   in  the   hills, 
density  of  population,  Ganjim  ranks  third  among  the  Districts 
the  Madras  Presidency.    The  proportion  in  the  plains  is  4S4  pcrsd 
to  the  iniuare  mile,  being  next  loTanjore  and  VtMgapaum  Distrit 
and   more  than  double   the  average.     The  proportion  of  males 
females    is   497   to   503   in    every   1000  of  the   population,      t 
number  ui'  children  under    10  years  were  returned  at  449,071, 
111,590  boys  and  337,481    girls;  between   10  and   10  years  tb 
were  159,193  males  and   141.948  females,  total  301,341.     So  l| 
nearly  half  the  population  of  the   District  ore  under  ao  yean 
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K     The  populstioa   is  ctnnposed  almou  entifcly  of  Hindus,  of 

■on  there  were — males  865,119,  fvtnaics  $75,945.  total  1,741,174, 

■  99*58   per   cenL,   diitribuied    as   follow*: — lirdhmans,    i>7,869; 

batrijis   (wanioK)^    4  <  43 ;    Shettis    (traders),    13,683 ;    ValUbrs 

■ipaikunits),   461,995:    Idai)'aft  (iheithcrds),   56,567;   KatnmilAn 

Hi<i>»>s\  44.9iOi  Kanakkan  (wriura),  15,665;   Kaik^an  (weavers)^ 

Kiot;  Vanniy^ns  (Ubouicrs),  41,711;  Kushawdng  (potters),  15,660; 

^■us  (mixed  caMo),   19,670;  Stiambadaraiu  (ftshcnnen),  41,856; 

Btaaai   (toddy  -  drawers),    44.467  ;    Ambatuns    (barljcn),    15,106 ; 

^puUat(«-xsbemicn), 40,461 :  Pariahs,  i9S,i7[) ;  oihercastcsnoi  spcci- 

B(t4£4,$53.     Ilu  Muhamm.id.inx  numbered  only  6073;  Christians, 

Hji.cf  whom   119  were  Hurojieam,  and  iii  Eurasians;  jains  and 

KddkMs,  370;  and  'others,'  536.     Sixty  per  ccnL  of  the  Christi^tns 

He  Reoun    Catholici.      1'h«   disuibution    by    occupation    waa   as 

HHon:— Under  Class  I.,  or  professional,  19,843,  or  171  per  ccnc; 

^Wt  diss  n.,  or  domestic,  11.133.  or  i'i6  per  cent. ;  under  CUm 

BL, or  commercial,  11,513,  or  1*13  per  cent,;  under  Class  IV.,  or 

M'**ar»l.  568,843,  or  31*51  pet  cent. ;  under  Class  V.,  or  industrial, 

^^tjii,  or  io'3i  per  ccnL ;  and  under  Class  VI.,  or  indefinite  and 

PftHodactive,    916,^80,    or  5198  per  cent.      Of  the  total  popula- 

'  tn^  53*87  arc  cmpIo)-ed  in  work,   while  46*13  arc  dependent  on 

^^  liir  tup|>ort.    Of  the  males,  63*17  per  cent.,  and  of  the  females 

■4'lf  vt  emplojrcd.      Tliere  were  in  the  plains,  educated  or  under 

^HnKtiot^  61,406  persons,  including  416s  females.     The  languages 

■>'  Dm  pliins  of  (lanjiim  .-irc  Telugu  nnd   Uriyo,  while  Kandh  and 

^Qd  arc  the  bnguagcs  of  the  tribes  in  tlie  hills  known  by  those 

VBct    The  aboriginal  iribn  are  principally   Kandhs  and   Savari.i, 

*fe  tuve  now  nearly  all  embraced  some  form  of  Hinduism,  and 

«  ocludcd   in   the  general    number   of    Hindus   returned   above 

Bfciittlly,  the  Uriyis  (;77,S58)  form  the  Inrgcst  part  of  the  Disirict 

t*f>ilibaa,  the  remainder  being  for  the  moM  part  Tclugus  (691,931), 

TWr  lotnncrs  and  customs  iliffer,  and  ihey  speak  a  distinct  bngii.ige. 

T^  Uriyis  arc  chit-fly  found  in  the  north  of  the  District,  extending 

ubrnuth  as  Parla  Kimedi.    .South  of  Ki^iibiiga,  and  throughout  the 

^Hikol  tiluk^  the  larger  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  Telugus. 

^Wb,  however,  no  clearly-defined  line  between  the  country  occupied 

^  ibt  two  races.     TTie  principal  towns  in  Gjnjam  arc — Bkrhampur 

*'**').  13.599:  PABLAKlMEtH,  10,811;  ClIIKAKOL,  16,355;  IcHHAPUH, 

Sill;  Baruva,  4198;  RAciiuNATtiAruRAM,  7634;  KaLINCAI'ATAM, 
*46i;  ASKA,  3909;  Ganjaw,  5037;  Gopalpur,  1675;  Bovakani, 
IJJ*;  Harihaxdalam,  3089;  Mandasa,  4671;  Narsannapet,  8330; 
^WJHioTTAfUR,  396a;  and  SuRADA,  3594.  Gopdlpur  is  the  chief 
*<*i»R  of  the  District :  the  others  are  Ganjim,  Birdra,  and  Kalinga- 
t»ittk    The  only  municipdlities  arc  Bcrhampur  and  ChikakoL 
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Agrinllurt.  —  Agricultura]  opcrailons  commence  in  June,  duri^ 
wKich  month  the  rainii  of  the  sDuth-we&i  momoon  usually  begin  t« 
TnlL  In  June  the  early  dr;-  groins  and  rice  intended  for  tnu- 
planting  nn;  sown.  Kicc  is  sonivtimcs  sown  broadest,  but  b  utuallf 
(i3ns|>lanted  from  specially  prepared  secdbcdiL  In  July  and  Sejxemtxr 
an  ample  and  continued  »u|iply  of  water  is  essential  to  the  growth  of 
ihe  young  ])lants.  The  reaping  of  the  rice  crop  commences  soon 
after  the  ist  November,  and  sometimes  lasts  until  the  15th  Jantuir, 
according  as  the  season  has  been  early  or  talc.  An  early  teuoD 
betokens,  as  a  role,  a  favourable  harvcsL  The  dry  grain  cioj*  {it. 
those  grown  ut>on  untnigatcd  land)  and  early  rice  arc  reaiwd  bctveefl 
the  i«  September  and  the  15th  October.  The  after-crop  of  dry  gniu 
continues,  however,  to  be  reaped  from  the  middle  of  February  to  llie 
beginning  of  April.  A  second  crop  of  rice  in  Ganjilin  is  almoit  un- 
known ;  it  occurs,  however,  in  a  tract  of  bn<i  not  far  from  IchifpoT, 
bordering  ti]iun  the  sea.  Neither  cotton  nor  fibre  cultir^don  ts 
puraued  to  .iny  considerable  extent.  The  sugar-cane  grown  in  Otnjiin 
is  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  said  to  he  the  bent  in  India.  It  demands 
more  care  iind  attention,  however,  than  any  other  crop,  and  is  never 
grown  for  two  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land.  The  soil 
requires  to  be  well  manured  with  oilcake  or  other  xuilable  niatiure> 
Sugar-cane  is  estimated  to  require  one-third  more  water  than  nce» 
and  takes  ten  months  before  it  reaches  maturity.  In  spite  of  thcso 
drawbarki,  however,  the  crop  is  exceedingly  profitable  to  the  peaian' 
who  can  alTord  to  grow  it.  Sugarcane  is  chiefly  cultivated  about 
Aika.  The  toial  area  of  ihc  District  amounts  to  8311  square  mile** 
of  which  5305  are  comprised  in  Ihe  Miliyi  Hill  'I'racts,  and  310* 
form  the  plains  portion.  The  total  cultivated  area  returned  in  1881-S* 
was  4a8.,j37  acres  (or  nearly  onc-iwelfih  of  the  total  area  of  the  I'i*" 
ttici),  of  which  103,184  acres  were  irrigated.  The  uncultivated  flr<* 
consisted  of  70,763  acres  of  cultivable  land,  18,139  acres  of  paiiu"^ 
and  forest  lands,  and  147.090  acres  of  uncullivable  wa&tc;  the  tol^*' 
area  assessed  was  495,814  acres,  and  the  total  assessment  amounted  '** 
^97.o59'  Of  the  cultivated  area,  cereals  occupied  353,333  acres;  pul»e*« 
'9>7SS  acres:  orchardit  and  garden  produce,  14,838  acres;  tobaccOi 
J015  acres ;  condiments  and  spices,  3090 acres;  sugar-cane,  4 113  acre* 
nil-seeds,  17,564  acres;  and  fibres,  4445  acres,  including  4093  acr^ 
under  cotton.  The  Imperial  and  minor  irrigation  works  of  the  Di* 
trict  comprise  45  irrigation  channels,  rti  large  and  3661  minor  tatUcA 
which  irrigated  in  1S81-83  a  total  area  of  368,135  acres,  yicldiii* 
R  water  revenue  of  j^54iSi7-  Rice  occupies  about  two-lhitds  of  lb 
area  under  grain  cultivation.  The  ngricullural  slock  of  the  District  i*! 
1881-83  consisted  of  36,537  huffaltes,  81,400  bullocks,  66,379  cow^i 
157  horses  and  ponies,  561  donkeys,  1837  pigs,  35.768  goat*,  13,09 


«eft  13.374  tuVi,  and  4'.44o  liloughs.  The  pcasontr]-,  as  a  class, 
in  poor,  and  generally  in  debt  lo  the  moncv'- lenders,  foTcslalliog 
ihcir  croin  by  borrowing,  or  by  selling  the  produce  at  a  cheap  rale  Tor 
JpncM  in  adv-ance.  An  average  holding  consists  of  about  S  acres, 
Hnig  a  yearly  rcnul  of  about  £2.  The  average  rates  of  wages 
H 1S81  <Si  were,  for  ordinary  labourert,  from  ad.  to  3d.  per  day ; 
Hdrgt  Uaclumiths,  carpenters,  and  other  sictlled  labourers,  6d.  to  Sd. 
rlncis  o(  rice  and  food-grairu  liavc  risen  to  more  than  double  the 
I  nM  prtvailinct  in  1850,  and  in  the  cose  of  rice,  to  Iicbtc  the  former 
I  Bia.  The  rates  in  iSSi.pet  mauitJ oi &o  lbs.,  were  as  follow  : — Rice, 
1  •;  rq[t  (EleusirK  coracana),  i&  2d.;  kamtu  (Panicum  spicatum),  2s.; 
I  nUct.  31  3d.;  wheat,  5$^  id.;  pulses,  from  5s.  3d.  to  1;^  ojd.; 
I  alt.  it.  lo^d;  sugar,  lis.  lod;  gingelly,  6s.;  tobacco,  aia.;  cotton, 
I  ifkid;  and  shccp,  ^  6d.  each.  Tenures  are  of  three  kinds — (i) 
I  UftOeJri,  Of  small  farms  held  by  individuals  direct  from  Govcmnienl ; 
I  (1}  kiilg$iU.i,  in  which  whole  villages  unite  in  holding  bnds  in 
I  QBOon,  direct  from  Government,  with  joint  responsibihiy  for  rent ; 
I  (Jl  mtaaxJri,  or  the  liarmingK>ut  system,  which  is  conAned  to  the 
I  MsMf/i  tracts.  By  the  last  system  lands  arc  put  up  to  auction, 
I  nkct  in  lots  or  entire  vilbgcs,  and  knocked  down  to  the  highest 
'■'ddcr,  who  is  left  to  make  what  profit  be  can  out  of  the  actual 
ttiliqiMS. 

XtOinii  Caiamilies.  —  Famines,  caused  by  flood  and  drought,  are 
'^  pnncipal  natural  calamities  lo  which  the  District  is  liable.  The 
'Utf  scarcities  hare  been  in  17S9-91,  1799-1301,  1836-39.  and 
'J£5-i(.  The  great  famine  of  1865-66  was  principally  conlined  to 
'''esoftbem  portion  of  the  District,  but  its  ravagci  did  not  reach  the 
w*t  mtcn&ity  as  in  Orissa.  This  famine  was  caused  by  the  failure 
"'■)»;  rains  following  upon  two  years  of  partial  scarcity  in  1863  and 
'^  It  is  estimated  that  60,000  persons  perished,  either  from 
■■iitcion  or  from  diseases  induced  b)-  privation.  The  cost  of  relief 
«»jlx>ut  j£37.S«>- 

Ctmmaitiaiiicat,  Manuftutum,  tie. — ^The  District  contains  664  miles 
''udcroails  and  16  miles  of  canals  in  the  plains,  besides  333  miles 
''ntds  in  the  hill  counir}-.  A  tidal  canal,  9  milei^  lonff,  connects  the 
QiiJU  lake  with  the  Rishikulya  river.  Canjim  was  formerly  the  seat 
"f  »n  naportani  factory  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  its  loom.i 
"'Pplied  a  considenble  share  of  the  annual  'Investment'  from  the 
^iM  coast.  The  mnnufcictuies  of  the  District  arc  now  chiefly  con- 
''"♦'l  10  those  reijuited  for  local  consumption.  Muslin,  handsomely 
fintshed  with  gold  thread,  is  niade  in  Chikakol.  Sugar  and  rum 
')'10fi<s  exbt  at  Aska.  The  sugar  manufnciure  is  a  modification  of 
>ht Ctfouui  netbod.  It  consists  in  chopping  U]i  the  cane  into  small 
>hiiings   by  rap  idly -revolving   knives,  and  extracting    the  juice   by 
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thoroughly  saturating  ihc  cane  in  water.  Fine  white  sugar  can  be 
refined  within  48  hours  a/ier  commencing  the  proces*.  In  1880, 
the  om-lurn  l>y  ihc  German  process  was  vnbed  at  X'^.ooo.  'ITic 
rum  is  manufactured  chicHy  gut  of  the  surplus  syrup  which  it  is  not 
found  profiuble  to  convert  into  sugar.  For  malting  country  tpirits,  rice 
and  inahuA  flowers  (Bassia  latifotia)  are  used.  Cognac  and  millc  punch 
arc  also  manuf:ictiired  in  the  Aska  KUj^ar  factory.  Annual  out-turn  of 
mm,  130,000  gallons.  The  season  of  sugar  manufacture  b  from 
January  to  the  end  of  March.  Salt  ma:uifacturc  i»  a  Government 
mono]>oly,  and  is  carried  on  at  Gonjdm,  Naup{[da,  and  ^'omardvillL 

AJmimstraliim. — The  District,  which  contains,  besides  the  Hill  IractSi 
the  three  Government  idlu/n  of  UiiRHAMPua,  CmKAKot,  and  Gumsar, 
is  administered  by  a  Collector- Magistrate,  who  is  the  chief  executive 
and  revenue  ofhccr,  aided  by  3  European  Assistants,  a  District  Judge. 
4  District  muitii/s,  a  superititendent  of  pohce,  and  a  staff  of  subordinate 
English  and  n.itivc  officials.  The  Agency  Itacls  arc  administered  by  a 
judge  and  4  mutisi/s.  In  1805-6,  the  total  revenue  amounted  to 
^88,511,  and  the  expenditure  to  ^"6143  ;  in  1850-51,  the  revenue  was 
;£i36,t44,  and  the  expenditure  ^£22,325  ;  while  by  >88i-8a,  the  gross 
revenue  had  increased  to  ^£395, 879.  The  principl  items  of  Imperial 
revenue  arc  land,  which  yielded  in  18S1-81,  j{^i  18,459;  excise, 
;^ia,077;  assessed  taxes,  ^iijs;  sea  customs,  jC\%,iJo;  salt, 
;£»37.938;  and  stamps, ;£i3,gi a.  For  the  protection  of  person  and 
inroperty,  there  are  16  magisterial  and  tj  civil  and  revenue  courts  in 
(he  District.  The  regular  police  numbered  1356  officers  and  men  of 
all  ranks  in  iSSi-Sa,  costing  ^31,613,  and  showing  a  proportion 
of  1  policeman  to  every  6'i  square  miles  of  country,  and  to  every 
1150  of  the  population.  The  average  daily  number  of  prisoners  in 
the  District  jail  at  Berhampur  was  130,  and  at  Kussellkonda  Hill  jail, 
136,  maintained  at  a  total  cost  of  ;£i967,  or  jCl^  "*■  9*'-  P"  held  of 
average  strength.  Education  is  comparatively  forward,  83  jier  cent, 
of  the  population  of  the  plains  being  able  to  read  and  write.  In 
i&8i-8a  there  were  in  the  District  850  scliools,  attended  by  17.J11 
pupils,  besides  17  hill  schools,  attended  by  about  960  boys.  [For 
further  information  regarding  Ganjim,  see  the  Gitnjdm  Diilrid Manual, 
by  T.  J.  Maliby  and  G.  D,  Leman,  Esquires  (Madras,  Lawrence  Asylum 
Press,  1881).  Also  Rtport  on  Iht  Kandki  of  th*  Dhtrielt  of  Gan/dm 
and  Cultafk,  by  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Major)  Macpherson,  Assistant 
Sur\'ey  or  -  General,  dated  Madras,  list  June  iS4t,  and  printed  in 
Calcutta,  folio,  1841 ;  The  MaJnu  Census  Report  for  1881 ;  and  the 
AdmiHtslmtioH  and  Dtfartmenlal  Rtparti  of  the  Madras  Prtiidency 
from  t88o  to  1883.] 

Ganjim. — TUttk  of  Ganjim  District,  Madras  Presidency.  Area, 
553  square  miles,  with  300  villages.     Population(i88i)  78,513, namely, 
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iIm  and  39.156  females;  number  of  houses,  13,651.    Hindus 
ntmbcnd  78,309 ;  MuhammaduiK,  196 ;  and  Chriuians,  8. 
QaqJAlO. — Town  ia  Ganjim  DUuici,  Madras  Presidency.     Lat  ig" 
ii'  i;'  s,  long.  85*  7'  K.      Foimefly  ihc  ca]>ital  of  the  District  to 
*!iidi  it  gircs  its  name,  situated  at  the  mouth  ot  the  Rishtkuliya 
vm,  697  miles  nonh-cast  of  Mndrts,  3 1 5  miles  south-west  of  C.ilcuiln. 
ftptlatioD  (i88t)  5037,  nnmcl)',  4995  Hindus,  17  Muhammuiljuu,  14 
Chniit&s,  and  1  unspecified.    The  town  itMlfand  the  remains  of  the 
<iUfeiHagon  fort  arc  on  a  rising  slope ;  but  north  of  the  town  Ihc 
(twed  is  lovr  and  feverish.     It  wa.n  formerly  a  scat  of  considerable 
nde^aod  of  a  Kacton-  and  P'on  (1768)  presided  over  by  a  Chief  and 
Cooacfl :  but  tiiKc  the  removal  to  Berhampur  of  Ihc  head-ifuartert  of 
ibe  Knrict  in  1815,  Ganjim  has  declined  in  size  and  importance. 
TlKienoval  was  occasioned  by  an  epidemic  fever  which  carried  olT  a 
l>ie  {coportion  of  the  tnhabiiani-s  Ijolh  European  and  native,      ilie 
HUaiy  coodition  of  the  town  has  been  much  improved  of  laie.    While 
il  iMoined  the  chief  town,  Canjam  was  rcntarkablc  for  the  magnih- 
ttMe«f  its  European  residences.    Some  of  theie  .ttill  exist,  as  also  the 
nnins  of  the  old  forts  (sec  Hunter's  OrisM,  vol,  1,  p,  17).    The 
•^ownwent  «alt  manufacture  forms  now  ihc  princi|>al  iudu>try.     The 
^<if  Ganjim  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  KiMhikuliya  river,  but 
^nokarbouf,  and  the  heavy  surf  and  constant  shitting  of  the  sand- 
'■AirtDder  il  difficult  of  access.    7'here  is  a  mud  dock  for  the  repair 
•f  Mlii?  vessels.     European  steamers  occasionally  visit  the  port.    The 
^tntde  conibls  of  the  export  of  rice. 
OujAin.— River  in  the  Madras  Prwidency.— 5«  Rishikui.iva. 
OuqAiil — Suburb  of  Serincapatau,  in  Mysore   Disiria,  Mysore 
I  Wte.   Lal  ij"  J4'  N.,  long.  76*  47'  E.     It  occupies  the  eastern  gr 
"^portion  of  the  large  iiUnd  in  the  Kiveri  (Cauvery)  river,  on 
"^  Seiingapatam  is  builL     It  was  established  by  Tipil  Sultdn,  who 
"I'l^aned  hither  thousands  of  families  from  Sira.     Now  the  most 
^''ring  ptn  of  the   island,  and    the   residence  of    several  well-to-do 
*Mmu,  with  manufactures  of  cotton  cloih.     The  Karighdlayj/ca  or 
^'tml  held  in  February  or  March  is  annually  attended  by  10,000 

.  Oaotong. — Mountain  pass  in  Bashahr  Suic,  Punjab,  over  the  range 
'hiding  Kuniwat  from  Chinese  territory.  Iau  31'  i&'  N.,  long.  ;8' 
''  L  The  highest  part  lies  within  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow, 
^CDery  wild  and  rugged  ;  the  Rishi  Gantang  mountain  rises  over  the 
>*s  10  a  height  of  11,339  feet  above  sea-level,  while  the  crest  of  the 
las  iiacif  has  an  elevation  of  18,195  ^^^-  ^ '"^'  '^^"  ^  obtained  with 
Cat  difficulty,  and  the  pass  is  consequently  but  little  freipientcd. 
QtaQti4.~Toirn  in  BWAiim  Diitiiet,  Bengal.  Lat.  33'  51'  30"  N., 
"%■  ^7*  5''  4S"  B.    Sitiutcd  on  the  north  bank  of  the  rivet  Moi,  and 
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famous  as  the  cmtri;  of  the  silk  induitry  of  Birbliilm.    The 
factot)'  wjs  csublishcd    in    1786  by  Mr,  Frushard,  a  mcTchuil, 
engaged  to  supiily  the  F.ut  India  Company  with  tilk  at  fixed 
Mr.  FruUiard's  siory  is  typical  of  the  *  private  adventurers '  of  the 
century.    It  is  told  at  length  in  Hunlcr's  Annah  0/  Rural  JfeHgal,  f. 
tl  stij.,  5th  edition.     He  met  with  much  opposition  from  the  l)ii! 
officisl§  in  his  endeavours  to  become  a  producer  of  Birbhiim  stlk 
large  Kcale.      Tlic  natives  charjfcd  him  the  highetl  prices  for  evci 
and  tlic  Company  allowed  him  ihc  smallest.     At  len{;tb,  in  1 790,  he 
comiiellcd  to  make  a  final  appc.nl  lo  (he  Govcrnmcni  for  relief; 
1791.  ]»ril    Corawallin  enmmonded    all  bis  arrcArs  o!  revenue  to 
remitted,  and  bis  rent  to  be  reduced  by  about  one-half.     Thus 
Mr.  Frushnrd  began  to  prosper.     He  converted  the  forest  a 
around  (ianutia  into  thriving  and  prosperous   vilbfjes,  and 
little  tributary  factories  throughout   the  whole  northH;astem 
tJfrbhum.       Hi*    fnctorj*.  rebuilt    several    timei,  now  forms  the 
imposing  edilite  in  the  Uistrict,  and  is  the  property  of  an  English 
in  Calcutta.     The  single  p«occss  of  winding  off  the  cocoons  foi 
employed  a.|oo  artisans,  and  it  has  been  cakulaied  that  the  fai 
supported  15,000  persons;  its  average  annual  outlay  was  u 
returned  in  t86S  at  about  £,Tt,oao.     At  present  (iSSj).  owing^; 
decaying  state  of  the  silk  industrj',  the  Ganutii  factory  only 
about  530  persons. 

Qarag.— ?://**  or  Sub-ilivision  of  Dhdrttdr  District.  Bombay  Pre 
dcncy.  Area,  699  stiu.tre  miles;  contains  3  towns  and  97  villagl 
Population  (18S1)  100,333,  namely,  49,506  males  and  50,897  feorii 
Hindus  number 88,853;  Muhammad.ins,  10,314;  'others,' ti66.  T 
Subdivision  contains  i  civil  and  3  criminal  courts ;  police  drtj 
(Mrf/fijf),  7  ;  regular  police,  56  men  ;  vill.ige  watchmen  ((kaukld<irt),  33 

Qarag  ((7./j'.i/;).^Chief  town  of  the  Sub-division  of  Garag.  Dhirra 
llisirict,  Bombay  Presidency ;  43  miles  east  of  Dhitrwdr  lofll 
].at.  ts*  3\  50'  K.,  long.  75*  40'  B.  I'opubtion  (1S81)  17,00! 
Hindus  number  13.460;  Muhammadans,  3176;  Christians,  331 ;  uu 
Jains,  34.  Together  with  Ihc  neighbouring  town  of  Bctigeri,  Gaid 
forms  a  municipality,  with  a  munici[ial  revenue  (1881-83)  of  ^^1541 
rate  of  taxation,  is.  5}d.  per  head  of  the  joint  population  (17.00! 
within  munici[Kil  limits.  Garag  is  a  flourishing  town,  with  considerabJ 
trade  in  raw  cotton  and  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  the  cotton  trade  ftlon 
amounting  to  upwards  of  ^^50.000  a  year.  Thtre  is  a  sub-jii. 
court,  a  telegraph  and  a  post-office,  together  with  the  chief  revenue 
police  offices  of  the  Sub-division  ;  a  weekly  market  is  held. 

Oarii    {Gorai). — The   name  given   to  the   upper  reaches  of 
Madhumatf,  the  largeit  and  most  important  river  in  Jcssor   Diuri 
Bengal.      The  Gardi  is  one  of  the  princijul  channels  by  which  ll 
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wston  of  the  Ganges  arc  carried  to  ihc  sea ;  its  chief  iribut^ir)'  is  the 

Kumir,  whkhwas  formerly  ilscif  the  main  stream,  the  Garii  being  ihen 

.1  fcoder.     Below  Kusluid,  the  Garii  throws  off  several  cross  siicams 

tow  ants  the  Kumitr,  the  most  considerable  being  the  Kiligangd.     During 

the  rains  so  much  water  flown  through  this  channel  into  the  Kumir  thai 

It  Ramnagar,  near  Migurn.  the  latter  has  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus,  and 

discharges  ]»Tt  of  its  watvnt  back  a^in  into  the  (iariit  channel.     Hut  in 

the    cold  season,  when  but  little  water  comes  down  ihe  Kumir,  this 

<toss  stream  flows  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  brings  down  the  waters 

ot  the  Gardi  towartU  Migiira  with  the  Naliajpngd.    The  G.iiiii  tlows  in 

*  southerly  direction  from  Gane»|>ur  to  Haiipur,  about  35  ""''cs ;  it  i» 

4fo  yards  wide  in  the  rains,  and  navigable  by  steamers  all  the  year 

««nid. 

'^nWI^W  Motl  —  Petty  State  in  South  K^thidwdr,  Bombay 
''iCSJdefKy;  conMsting  of  t  rilUgc,  with  1  independent  tribiile-payer. 
*^epo)aiion  (1881)  317,  Estimated  revenue,  ^£300,  of  which  £,\%  iss. 
■a  jutd  as  tribute  to  the  Gdcltwir  of  Baroda  and  j^a.  8s.  to  Jundlgarh. 

Gvamli    N&nL  —  I'etty    State     in    South    Kitthiiwir,    Itombay 
S?rcsidency  ;  tun.si-iting  of  i  village,  with  a  imlepentlent  trilxitc-jiuyers. 
i'oiMilatton  (iSSi)  400.     Estimated  revenue,  £,^%'>,  of  which  a  tribute 
^^'^-^'9'  8s.  is  paid  to  the  Oickwdr  of  Baroda. 

Qftraspar. — 1'own  and  fort  in  Gwalior  Stale,  Central  India.  Lat 
33'  40'  N.,  long.  78*  9'  1:.  Noted  for  some  fine  ancient  buildings 
^taboratdy  sculpttired,  and  carved  out  of  the  sandstone  of  the 
Neighbouring  hills 

Garden  Reach.— .\  suburb  of  CalctHU  ;  situated  on  the  HtigK,  3 
Toilcs  south  of  the  city.  Ijt.  aa*  31'  35"  N..  long.  88'  ai'  40'  E.  The 
I'eninsul^  and  Oriental  Navigation  Company  and  the  Messagerics 
Marilimes  have  targe  establishments  here,  where  passengers  for  Euro|>e 
b>-  their  mail  steamers  emlwrk.  The  small  forts  of  Aligarh,  on  the  left 
Of  Ganlcn  Reach  side  of  the  river,  and  Tann^^,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
were  Laken  by  l,fjrd  Clive  in  the  recapture  of  Calcutta,  December  1756. 
Branch  dispensary.  The  suburb  was  long  a  favourite  place  of  residence 
for  the  European  inhabitantsof  Calcutta, and  containsmany  line  houses, 
situated  in  large  'compounds.'  Thcie  houses  arc  said  to  have  Ixrcn 
built  between  1768  and  1780.  The  rewdence  of  the  ex-King  of  Oudh 
has  been  fi!ie<I  here  by  the  Government,  and  he  occupies  a  series  of 
magnilkent  nunstons  on  the  nver  bank,  with  menagerie  and  pleasure 
grounds  attached. 

OargAon.— Ruined  town  and  fort  in  Sibsigar  District,  Ajsant — Sff 

Oargariba. — Town  in  Maldah  District.  Bengal.— A-*  Haiatpur. 
Oarh  ( C/dt^;.— Petty  St-ite  of  the  Sankhcra  Mehviis,  in  Rewd  Kiiniha, 
Gujarit,  Bombay  Presidency.     Bounded   on   the  north  vcA  tuX  >>■) 
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1 1  CARHA—CARHAKO  TA.        ^^^^^" 

Chhota  Udaijuir,  on  the  sotitli  by  the  Xarbadi  river  xcparnting  it  from 
Khiindesh,  imd  on  the  wesl  by  ihc  estaics  of  Palasni  and  Virpur.  The 
estitc  includes  103  villages  nnd  is  Ihc  largest  in  ihc  Sankhcrn  Mehvis, 
having:  an  area  of  1 28  siguare  niileit,  and  an  etiiiniuicd  revenue  of  about 
;^2ooo.  Pays  a  tribute  of  ;f47,  los.  to  Chhota  Udaipur.  Population 
almoM  wholly  BhiL  The  chief,  who  is  a  Chauhan  Kaj|jut,  Kpretenis  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Chhoia  Udai}>ur  house. 

Qarb4. — Ancient  town  in  Jabalpur  (Jubbulpoic)  District,  Central 
Ptovintcs  ;  90  miles  south-east  of  Sigar  (Sausor).     Ijit,  13"  10'  N.,  long. 
79*  56"  30'  B.      Population  (i&St)  55S7,  as  returned  by  the  Deputy 
Commissioner,  but   the  town  i*  not  shown  sepaniicly  in  the  Census       h 
Report.     The  figures  probably  include  neighbouring  villages.      Garhi       | 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Gond  dynasty  of  Garha  Mandla,  who*e 
ruined  kcejii,  built  nboui  1 100  a.u.,  by  Madan  Singh,  and  Icnown  a»  the 
Madan    Mahal,  still    crowns  the  low  granite  range,  along  the  foot  of        ~ 
which  the  town  stretches  for  about  ;  miles.      Under  the  Mahal,  lo  the  -^ 

west,  is  the  beautiful  Cangi  Sagar  unit,  and  near  it  the  large  sheet  of  "3 
water  called  the  Bal  Sigar.  Garhi  has  an  excellent  Government  — 
school,  with  about  125  scholars.  The  trade  is  insignificant,  its  decline  ^= 
dating  from  the  removal  of  the  Gond  dynasty  to  SJngaurgarh.  The  ^2 
GarhA  mint,  which  coined  an  inferior  rupee  called  the  lialii  Shib^  ^ 
formerly  current  throughout  Bundeikhand,  was  in  full  operation  when  -^ 
Mr.  Daniel  I.cckie  passed  through  the  plare  in  1790. 

Qarhi.— Petty  State  of  the  GUna  (Goona)  Sub-Agency,  under  the  ^SB 
Gwalior  Agency  of  Central  India. — Set  Gkakka. 

OarlUl  Kalin. — Village  in  Banda  District,  Notth- Western  Provinces. * 

I'opul.-ition  (1881)  1000,  consisting  chiefly  of  tirihmans  and  Chamirs__  ^ 
Founded  about  500  years  ago,  and  burnt  during  the  Mutiny  by  troop: 
of  the  rebel   Natiyan  Rio  of  Karw{,  in  revenge  for  Ihc  inability  oi 
unwdlingness  of  the  inhnbicams  to  provide  supplies. 

Garhlikota. — The  chief  town  of  a  tract  of  the  same  name  in  Sagai 
(Saugor)  District,  Central  Provinces.   Lat.  13'  47'  N.,  long,  79°  1 1'  30'  e. 
situated  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  rivers  Sonir  and  Gadhiiri,  27  mile; 
east  of  Sifgar  ;  about  1435  feet  above  sea-level.       Population  (1881 
11,414,  n.iraely, Hindus,  7701;  Sikh,  1;  Sainimis,  7;  Kabirpanihis,  1193  jS 
Muhammadans,  1897;  Jains,  474;  Christians,  5  j  aboriginal  religions,  36.^ 
Number  of  houses,  3473.    It  was  probably  founded  by  the  Gonds,  who 
held  it  until  about  1 619,  when  a  Rajput  chief  from  Bundeikhand,  namcJ- 
Chandra  Sdh,  expelled  them,  and  built  the  forL      In   1703,  Hirdc  Sdh, 
son  of  the  famous  Chhaira  Sdl,  the  Bundela  Riji  of  Pannd,  took  the 
fort,  giving  the  Rdjput  chief  in  lieu  the  single  village  of  Naiguwitn,  in 
RehH,  slill  held  at  a  quit-rent  by  a  descendant  of  Chandra  Sdli.     Hirde 
Sdh  built  another  town  east  of  the  fort,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  called  it  after  himielf,  Hirdenagar.     Five  years  after  his  death, 
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happened  in  1 739,  dissensions  arose  between  Subhi  Sngh  and 
jouager  brMher  I^ihu-t  Singh.  'I'he  Utter  invited  the  Pcshwi  to 
iiiaattuice,t>romi5tngin  return  x  founhorihc  revenues,  andb>-ihc&c 
nans  fucccedcd  in  conKliluting  him^telf  ruler  of  ihc  town  nnd  tract  of 
Gntiikon  In  iSso,  the  Rijd  of  Nilgpur  invuled  the  fort.  Manbn 
S^h,  X  descendant  of  Priihni  Singh,  was  killed  in  a  skirminh,  and  hts 
•XiAiinn  StRgh,  applied  to  SIndhi.i,  oOcrin^  to  cede  one-halfof  the 
tontaryin  juyment  for  hix  protection.  SJndhia  accordingly  despatch ud 
ninny  under  Colonel  Jean  Baptistc,  who  defeated  the  Nigpur  troo{>tt, 
vd  mained  Milthon  aitd  Gaihiflcota  for  Sindhia,  leaving  for  Arjun 
Efa^  the  country  of  Shahgarh,  with  other  territory.  Bapttitc  remained 
be  ume  time  at  Garliikoia,  as  governor  of  the  fort  In  1819,  how* 
tvo,  Atjun  Singh  seized  Ihc  fon  by  treachery,  and  held  it  for  six 
wntl»,  when  he  was  ejected  by  a  Britith  force  under  General  Watson. 
fiOB  that  lime  the  English  administered  the  country  on  behalf  of 
Sbdhia,  till  in  i84i  an  exchange  was  cfTected,  and  Carbdkota  became 
Boiith  ierTitoT>-. 

Cirhdkota  really  consists  of  two  towns,  divided  by  the  river  Son^ — 
GuUkota  and  Hirdcnagar,  in  the  Litter  of  which  all  the  trade  of  the 
(hoe  is  orrietl  on.  The  diief  nuinufaciurcs  are  red  cloths  colled  ddh\ 
vAfaiki,  worn  chiefly  by  women.  (7»r,  or  coarse  sugar,  is  largely 
podactd  and  exported ;  and  grain,  especially  lice  and  wheat,  «ent  both 
innh  and  south.  Besides  the  market  held  everj-  Friday  for  [he  sale  of 
p^n,  ciillc,  and  nali^'e  and  English  clolli,  there  is  n  large  cattle  fair, 
bcgmaing  on  the  18th  January,  and  lasting  for  six  weeks,  which  is 
ttmdtd  by  about  30,000  persons  from  Cwalior,  Bhoj^il,  Rtmdclkhand, 
nlmon  Districts  of  the  Central  Provinces.  In  iSGS-69,  the  imports 
cf&rfiikota  amounted  to  X"fi.9S8,  the  exports  10  j^jo,o68.  There 
■  I  District  post-office,  and  school*  for  Iwys  and  girk  The  fort  is 
wHdly  constnicted  on  a  lofty  eminence  cast  of  the  town,  between  the 
^  Sondr  and  Gadbiiii,  with  an  anilicial  moat  on  its  unprotected 
"fc.  The  inner  walls  cnclo«c  a  spare  of  11  acres,  mostly  covered 
*ib  buildings.  These,  however,  ore  in  ruins,  as  also  are  the  outer  wall.t 
■DJbitioiis,  which  were  partly  levelled  by  sappers,  alter  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
Oftmd  the  fori  in  1858.  Alwut  a  miles  north  of  the  town,  on  the 
birdcn  of  the  Gakhakota  Rauna,  stand  the  remains  of  a  large 
temiei  palace  built  by  Mardan  Singh,  The  stiiiare  tower  is  still  in  fair 
(KMiTation.  At  the  base,  each  side  measures  about  15  feet ;  and  the 
*•«  rijts  to  the  height  of  100  feet,  in  6  storeys,  each  slightly  tapering 
■l^ards.  There  is  a  winding  stone  stairc;i»e  ihc  whole  way  up.  Near 
'^TUHM  Sit  Herbert  Maikloc^k,  when  ,\gent  to  the  Covemor-Gcneral 
xSlgar  (Saugor),  buili  a  large  fl-it-roofcd  house,  which  hat  lately  been 
Fbctd  in  charge  of  the  Forest  Department  Dlsiiensary  and  poHcs 
w«iaa 
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Oarb&kota  Ramii&.  —  Teak  forcsc  in  Sdgar  (Saugor)  Dutnc^ 
Ccnlral  Piovinccs.     Arc^  6  square  miles. 

Qarhanli  (Gahrauli). — Rural  town  in  HaiiiCrpur  District,  Notlh- 
Westcrn  Provinces.  Population  (1881)  4003.  Distant  from  HAmhfiut 
35  miles.  Large  Chandel  tank,  now  nearly  silted  tip,  tntifics  tu  furmct 
impon>inrc.     'I'wo  annual  lain,  halkahandi  school. 

Garfabeta. — ^Town  in  Midnapur  District,  Bengal ;  situated  in  the 
north  of  ihc  District,  on  the  main  line  of  road  to  Midnapur.  Formerly 
the  head-<|uarters  of  a  Suh-di vision,  since  tr.insferrcd  to  (fhat41.  The 
seat  of  a  munsifs  court,  and  of  a  subregistrai's  oflict  Ma{;istTatr'i 
court  sits  twice  a  week.     Police  station. 

Garfabori — Pargani  in  Chindd  District,  Central  Proii-jnccs,  col^ 
taining  139  villages,  with  an  area  of  576  square  miles.  A  hilly  and 
ihickly-wooded  trad,  intersected  from  north  to  somh  by  four  branches 
of  the  Andhiri  river,  and  rendered  picturesque  by  several  macniliccni 
tanks  or  lakes.  Tlie  soil  is  chiefly  red,  and  devoted  to  rice  and  sugar- 
cane    The  population  mostly  consists  of  Korf*  and  Minis. 

Oarbbori — Town  in  Chdndi  District,  Central  Province* ;  on  a 
branch  of  the  Andhiri  river,  t6  miles  north-north- west  of  Mdl.  |jt. 
ao*  18' N.,  long.  79°  38' 30*  E.  Population  (1881)  1369.  Manufoclurcs 
a  s6ri  (native  female  garment)  of  a  peculiar  pattern,  and  produce! 
excellent  pdn.  The  houses  cluster  round  a  fortilied  hill,  with  forests 
on  all  sides  ;  and  near  the  town  are  quarries  of  freestone  and  limestone, 
(lathborf  has  Government  schools  for  boys  and  girts,  an<l  a  police 
outpost 

Oarhehiroll. — Town  in  Chindi  District,  Central  Provinces ;  on  left 
bank  oi  the  Wainganga  river,  23  miles  cast-norih-easl  of  Mtil.  Ut. 
ao*  11'  N.,  long.  80°  3'  R.  Population  (1881)  3099,  namely,  Hindus, 
3736 ;  Muhammadans,  78  ;  and  aboriginal  religions,  285.  Brisk  trade 
in  cotton,  cotton  cloth,  latar  cocoons  and  thread,  jungle  product:, 
carts,  and  salt.  Government  schools  fur  boys  and  girU,  and  polite 
outpost. 

Oarbdiw&la.  —  Town  in  Ho»hiiir])ur  takiit,  Hoshiirpur  Distriti, 
Punjab.  I-it.  31"  44'  30'  N.,  long.  75"  47'  30'  E.  Population  <i880 
3438,  namely,  Hindus,  3037  ;  Muliammadans,  1024  ;  Sikhs,  337  ;  and 
Jains,  40.  Number  of  houses,  tin.  A  third-class  muntdpality. 
Municipal  revenue  in  i88a-8j,  £,2^;  expenditure,  ^197.  A  con- 
siderable entrepot  of  the  sugar  trade.  Scene  of  an  inipottant  £air,  in^ 
honour  of  Devi,  held  in  Match  and  Scpicmbei.  Average  attendance, ' 
30,000  i>ersons. 

Garhgf&on  (spelt  in  Assamese,  Gat^doii). — Ruined  town  and  fort  in 
Sibsagat  District,  Assam.  The  earliest  seat  of  government  of  the  Abani 
princes,  and  the  capital  of  their  kingdom  till  the  pros]x:rity  of  the 
dynasty  began  to  wane,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Rangpur  in  the  same 
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Dittrict  about  1698.  The  fort  and  palace  of  GarhgioD  are  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dikhu  river,  to  the  south-east  of  Sibs^ar  town.  The 
(Kt  had  bastions  at  the  comeis,  but  they  aie  now  destroyed,  llie 
maj^uine  was  situated  a  short  distance  east  of  the  fort  The  royal 
palace,  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  Province,  is  described  by 
Rotinson,  in  his  DesnipHve  Account  of  Assam,  as  having  been  '  sur- 
rounded by  a  brick  wall  about  a  miles  in  circumference ;'  but  the  whole 
ton  and  its  suburbs  appear  to  have  extended  over  many  square  miles 
of  country.  The  ruins  of  gateways,  built  chiefly  of  masonry,  are  still 
lo  be  seen  within  the  fortified  circumvatlations  which  surrounded  the 
town  It  may  be  observed  that  one  of  the  gateways  is  composed  prin- 
dptlly  of  la^e  blocks  of  stone  bearing  marks  of  iron  crampings,  which 
ifaowthat  they  once  belonged  to  far  more  ancient  edifices.  From  this 
etidcnce  alone,  were  there  no  other,  it  might  safely  be  presumed  that, 
long  antecedent  to  the  conquest  of  the  Ahams,  the  country  had  been 
inhabited  by  a  race  far  advanced  in  some  of  the  arts  of  civilised  life,' 
Thj  ancient  building  has  fallen  into  complete  ruin,  though  not  altogether 
bjrthe  hand  of  time ;  for  the  fort  and  site  were  purchased  from  Govem- 
niKit  many  years  ago,  on  a  thirty  years'  lease,  by  the  Assam  Company, 
(or  the  sake  of  the  bricks,  which  have  been  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
eeoiDg  fresh  buildings  on  the  Company's  tea  estates. 

Oartli  (also  known  as  Bhatsa  Kheti\ — Guaranteed  Thikurate  of 
Kiit  State,  under  the  Deputy  Bhfl  (Bheel)  Agency  of  Central  India. 
It  consists  of  3  villages  in  Dhararopuri,  for  which  the  chief  pays  a  small 
"ibute,  and  3  Bhfl  pdras.  The  chief  is  responsible  for  all  robberies, 
f*  present  holder  is  Nahar  Singh,  whose  residence  is  at  Pipalda. 
''optilation  (1881)  55*.     Revenue,  about  ^215. 

Qarhi-Adn-Shah. — Town  in  Sakkar  id/uk,  Shikirpur  District,  Sind, 
^mbay  Presidency.  Population  {i88t)  under  zooo,  mainly  agricul- 
'"raL     A  station  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey. 

Garhi  Y&silL — Town  in  Sakkar  tiiluk,  Shikarpiir  District,  Sind, 
**om bay  Presidency.  Latitude  27°  54' n.,  longitude  68°  33'  is'e.  Popu- 
'^tion  {1881)  5S4ii  namely,  Muhammadans,  2391,  chiefly  Pathdns ; 
Hindus,  1755,  princi]Dally  Ban i yds ;  and  'others,'  1395.  Municipal 
'"^venue  (i88i-8z)  ^1109;  expenditure,  ^679;  incidence  of  local 
**xation,  zs.  ^±  per  head.  Considerable  trade  in  oil.  Travellers' 
"^Ungalow,  court-house,  and  post-oflice. 

QaiiUQUkhtesar. — Ancient  town  in  Meerut  (Mcrath)  District,  North- 
^Vestem  Provinces.     Lat  28°  47'  10"  n,,  long.  78°  8'  30"  e.     Stands  on 
'he  high  cliffs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  4  miles  below  its 
Junction  with  the  Biirh  Gangd;  distant  from  Meerut  26  miles  south- 
easL     Population  (1881)  7305,  namely,  Hindus,  4934;  and  Muham- 
madans, 2371.    Area  of  town  site,  109  acres.   Originally  a  ward  [tnahalla) 
in  the  mjthical  city  of  Hastindpur,  celebrated  in  the  Bhdgavat  Purdna 
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ftnd  in  ihc  Afahihkdmta.  Anci«nt  fort,  afimvaTda  occupied  by  2 
Maritlii  leader.  Derives  its  name  from  the  great  temple  or  Mukhlet- 
waia  Mshddeo,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Cungj,  conuxiing  of  four 
i)e]>arate  shrines,  Iwo  on  the  cliff  and  two  below  it.  Close  by  stand  So 
salt  pillars.  A  grcnt  fair  at  the  full  moon  of  K^rtik  attnicts  300,000 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Inbabitunts  clnclly  Brdhmans. 
Ltlile  trade  except  in  timber  and  bamboos,  rafted  down  Ihc  Gitngcs 
frotn  the  Diin  and  (Inrhwil.  Police  station,  four  sardis,  staging 
bungalow,  charitable  dispensary.  Ferry  in  the  rains,  and  bridge  of 
boats  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  H 

Garbsbankar.^ — Southern  taAsU  of  Hoshi:ir]>ur  District,  Punjab  ;" 
situated  between  30'  58'  and  31"  J5'3o'  n.  Int.,  and  between  76'  i'  and 
76*33'4s"k.  lon^  Area,  451  square  miles,  Population  (18S1)  135. 165, 
namely,  mates  117,175,  and  females  107,890^  persons  per  square  mile, 
591.  The  revenue  of  the  MA/f/ in  1883  was  ;^34,8o9.  The  adminis- 
trative staff  con^sts  of  i  tahsiliAr,  i  miintif,  and  1  honorary  maglsirate, 
pffending  oier  3  civil  and  z  magisterial  courts.  Number  of  police 
stations,  3 ;  strength  of  regular  police,  50  nicD ;  village  watchmen 
{fhaukUldn\  384. 

Oarhahankaj-. — Town  in  Hoshiirpur  District,  Punjab,  and  head- 
quarters of  Garhshankar  fahdi.  Lat,  31*  12'  58'  n.,  long,  76*  1 1'  2'  il 
Situated  on  the  road  from  Hoshidrpur  to  Riipar.  Population  (1S81] 
5175,  namely,  1032  Hindus,  3157  Muhammadans,  and  86  Sikhs.  Con- 
siderable trade  in  sugar  and  tobacco.  Tahitti,  police  station,  post-ofScc. 
Police  force  of  16  men. 

OArhvi.— River  of  the  Central  Provinces;  rising  near  Chichg.irh,  in 
Bhand.^r.i  District,  in  laL  10°  51'  n.,  long.  80'  34'  e.,  and  flowing  south- 
wards for  I  JO  miles,  falls  into  the  Waingangi  river  below  Seoni,  in 
Chdnda  District,  lat,  30'  26'  n.,  long,  80*  Ij^  According  to  a  local  legend,  | 
the  stream  issued  from  the  earth  at  the  prayer  of  a  holy  man  named 
Gdi^  Rishi. 

Cl4rhw4I.^District  in  the  Ucuicnanl-Govemorship  of  the  North- 
western Provinces, lying  between  19*  36' and  31*3'?;.  lat., and  between 
;8°  1 7'  I  s"  and  80°  8'  e.  long.  Garhwil  forms  the  nonh-wcatem  District 
of  the  Kiimiun  Division.  Il  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chinese  Tibet, 
on  the  east  by  Kumiun  District,  on  the  south  by  Bijnaur  (Hijnor) 
District,  and  on  the  west  by  Independent  Garhwdi  or  Tchri,  and  Dchra 
Ddn  District.  Estimated  area,  5500  square  miles;  population  (1881) 
345,629  jiersons.  The  administrative  head-quarters  are  at  Pauki,  but 
Srinagar  is  the  chief  town  of  the  District. 

Physieai  Atptds. — The  District  of  Garhwill  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  rugged  mountain  ranges,  the  central  peaks  or  outliers  of  the  mam 
Ilimiila)'an  chain,  tossed  about  in  the  most  intricate  confusion,  and 
severed  by  narrow  valleys,  which  may  rather  be  described  as  gorges 
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or  ravines.  The  Uoadcst  among  them,  that  of  Sn'nagsr,  measures 
barely  hair  a  tnile  in  width,  and  has  an  deration  of  1S20  leel  above 
sea-leveL  A  nairow  strip  of  bkdbar,  or  watcrlws  forest,  some  a  or  3 
miles  in  breadth,  intcnciiing  between  the  southern  bases  of  (lie  hills 
and  the  alluvial  lowlands  of  Rohilkhjind,  forms  the  only  level  portion 
of  the  District  To  the  north,  llic  mountains  belong  to  the  central 
upheaval  line  of  the  Himalayas,  the  principal  peaks  within  the  lioundaries 
of  Carhwdl  being — TriHil,  13,382  feet;  Nandi  Devi,  95,661  feetj 
Dunagiri,  33,181  foct;  Kamet,  as.4'3  feet;  Badrinith,  aa.goi  feet ; 
and  Kedimalh,  33.853  l^ct  North-wcsward  from  this  masaive  chain, 
the  tnouRUtins  fall  avray  to  llie  elevated  plateau  of  Tibet,  scored  by  the 
valleys  of  the  Saraswatl  and  the  Dhauli,  thtough  which  the  Mana  and 
NiTi  Passis  respectively  lead  across  ihc  frontier  into  Chinese  tenitoi}'. 
South«-afd  from  the  main  range,  again,  jiarallel  spurs  nm  ton-aids  the 
plain  in  a  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west,  while  cross  systems 
of  irregular  hills  connect  their  lines  from  lime  to  time,  interspersed  with 
occasional  ridges  of  gte:atcr  deration,  which  reach  a  height  of  from 
10,000  to  1 1,000  fecL  South  of  the  river  Nydr,  however,  the  ranges 
astume  a  direction  more  parallel  to  the  plains,  and  nowhere  exceed  an 
elevation  of  7500  feeL  Along  the  larger  rivers,  the  hills  present  a 
gradual  slogic  at  their  bases,  and  end  in  a  succession  of  dry  terraces, 
which  arc  generally  cultivated  by  artilidal  irrigation.  Above,  a  belt  of 
forest  clothes  their  flanks ;  while  the  actual  summits  rise  high  into  the 
region  of  iierpctual  snow.  The  Alakkam>a  River,  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  the  Ganges,  marks  the  centra!  line  of  greatest  depression, 
and  with  it.t  affluents  receives  the  whole  drainage  of  the  District  The 
Alaknanda  forms  one  of  the  holiest  amongst  Indian  objects  of  reverence, 
wid  each  of  the  points  where  it  meets  a  considerable  confluent  b 
regarded  as  a  sacred  station  in  the  pilgrimage  which  devout  Hindus 
jierform  to  HintdchaL  At  Deopraydg,  a  place  of  sjxrcial  sanctity,  it 
joins  the  Biiaoikathi,  and  the  united  streams  thenceforward  assume 
the  name  of  Ganger.  The  only  important  river  in  Garhwil  that  does 
not  fall  into  the  Ganges  within  the  borders  of  the  District  is  the  Kim- 
giugi,  which  rises  near  I-obhn,  and,  flowing  through  Kumdun  and 
the  plains  of  Ruhilkhand,  finally  debouches  into  the  great  stream  in 
FamkbdbM  District.  Navigation  is  impracticable  on  all  the  rivers, 
owing  to  their  great  velocity,  and  the  existence  of  shoals  or  rapids ;  but 
several  of  them  afford  a  waterway  for  rafting  timber.  The  southern 
fjortion  of  the  District  is  still  covered  with  primeval  forest,  and  tiger- 
haunted  jungles  abound  in  the  central  iraa ;  btit  niltivation  encroaches 
year  by  year  on  the  wild  lands,  and  the  people  are  encouraged  to  settle 
and  reclaim  the  soil  by  grants  at  a  nominal  rent. 

Hiilory.—\x\  the  almost  total  aljsencc  of  written  records,  the  annals  of 
CAihw^  luve  to  be  constructed  partly  from  local  tradllion  and  V3ii\.\-j 
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from  inference.  About  five  hundred  years  ago,  the  vaJley  of  the 
AlaknandA  was  divided  into  51  petty  chieftainships,  each  chief  having 
his  own  indepcntietit  fortress  {£arh),  from  which  the  country  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name.  Between  four  and  five  centuries  ago,  Ajai  P:ll, 
niler  of  Chdndpur,  reduced  all  these  minor  principalities  under  his 
own  £u-ay,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Garhwit  kingdom.  He 
])laced  his  capital  at  Srlnagar,  where  he  built  a  palace,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  remain  in  tolerable  preservation.  The  Rijis  of  his  line, 
known  as  the  Ch^nd  Dynasty,  ruled  over  Garliwil  and  the  adjacent 
Tehri  State  until  their  expulsion  by  the  Gurkhds  in  1S03.  The  suc- 
cession appears  to  have  been  strictly  hereditary.  One  of  the  line, 
Pridhiman  Sdh,  was  chosen  ruler  of  Kumiun ;  but  on  his  father's 
death,  he  preferred  the  certain  tenure  of  his  ancestral  dominions  to 
the  precarious  throne  of  the  neighbouring  Stale,  which  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  the  parly  from  time  to  time  in  power  at  .'\1mora.  The  Chiind  Rdjas 
seem  generally  to  have  ruled  with  justice  and  modeiatiOD,  and  their 
country  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity  for  a  mountain 
principality.  Twice  they  successfully  repelled  nn  invasion  of  the 
Rohill^s — on  one  occasion  when  the  freebooters  attacked  them  through 
KuffiAun,  and  again  when  they  allcmpted  to  enter  the  hill  country 
through  Dehra  Diin.  But  a  constant  predatory  warfare  existed 
between  Garhwal  and  KumJun,  each  party  making  forays  into  the 
territory  of  their  rivals  whenever  tipportunity  oflcrcd,  and  phindering 
all  that  came  in  their  way.  To  the  present  day,  a  slumbering  animosity 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  Disiricis  is  only  kept  in  check  Iqr 
the  British  authority. 

In  1803,  the  Gurkhds,  then  the  dominant  race  in  Nepifl,  made  their 
way  westward,  conquering  everything  before  them,  and  drove  Pridhiman 
Sdh,  the  ChSnd  Rija,  into  the  plains.  For  twelve  years  they  ruled  with 
a  rod  of  iron  over  the  whole  of  Garhwil  and  Dehra  Ddn,  and  in>- 
]iOverishcd  the  country  by  their  tyranny.  They  divided  the  District 
into  a  number  of  petty  military  fiefs,  in  which  each  commandant  exacted 
as  much  as  he  was  .ible  in  addition  to  the  demand  of  the  ccDlral 
power.  The  villages  were  left  waste;  the  inhabitants  fled  into  the 
most  impenetrable  jungles  ;  and  lo  this  day  the  name  of  Gurkhi  forms 
a  popular  synonym  for  all  that  is  cruel  and  tyrannical  Years  of  our 
nile  have  hardly  sufficed  to  obliterate  the  effects  of  this  terrible  in- 
vasion, which  threw  back  the  progress  of  the  country  for  at  least  hi 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  Gurkhas  then  commenced  a  series  of  petty 
encroachments  on  the  British  territories  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas, 
which  were  not  resisted  with  any  vigour  until  the  attention  of  our 
Government  was  attracied  in  1812  by  their  outrageous  aggressions  on 
the  Gorakhpur  and  Tirhiit  frontier.  .After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
conciliation,  war  broke  out  in  November  1814.    The  events  of  the 
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^Hn|^BdSdd|WR|i^Cd'  Jd  out  capture  of  Almora  and  the  reduction 
Sf^MnraniSn^ti^lODitniUier  t»  ih«  history  of  Kumaun.  At  thtt 
close  of  the  war,  the  Tchri  piincipality,  knovm  as  Independent 
Garuwal,  was  rexlorvcl  to  Sendurshan  Sih,  whose  grarKlson,  Prat^p 
Sih,  stiti  retains  it ;  but  the  valley  of  the  Alaknandi  was  erected  into 
a  Ilritish  I^Ktrict,  and  or^niied  on  the  usual  modcL  Under  our 
strong  and  peaceful  ad  rain  Juration,  British  GarhwiU  has  risen  from  a 
state  of  dnolation  scarcely  paralleled  elsewhere  in  India,  to  a  height 
of  Riaierial  pro»|>erity  which  it  never  before  enjoyed.  Cultivation  has 
rapidly  increased ;  and  the  growth  of  lea  culture  has  opened  the  Dis- 
trict to  Uritixh  capital  ond  cnteiprisc,  which  arc  turning  this  once 
wretched  tract  into  an  imgwriant  and  wealthy  region. 

PeftihtiM. — The  Census  of  1871  v-as  taken  over  an  area  ap- 
proximately estinuted  at  5500  Miuare  miles;  it  disclosed  a  total 
population  of  310,18s  persons,  distributed  among  3944  villages  or 
townships,  and  inhabiting  57,393  houses.  The  bbt  Census  in  iSSi 
returned  the  p()j>ulation  at  345,^39,  showing  an  increase  of  35>34i>  or 
■  I '4  per  cent,  during  the  nine  years.  The  results  arrived  at  by  the 
Census  of  1881  may  be  summarised  as  follon'S:  —  Estimated  area 
of  District,  5500  sijuare  miles;  members  of  villages,  386s;  houses, 
47i73&  Total  population,  345,619,  namely,  males  170,755,  and 
females  174,874;  proponion  of  males,  49*4  percent.  Average  density 
of  pofiubiion,  638  persons  per  square  mile  ;  villages  per  square  mile, 
070 ;  persons  per  village,  89*5 ;  houses  jier  square  mile,  86  ;  persons 
jier  occupied  house,  7-a.  As  regards  the  religious  distinctions  of  the 
people,  Garhwil  is  almost  exclusively  a  Hindu  District,  aa  many  as 
345,186  persons.  Of  99'4  per  cent.,  being  returned  as  adherents  of  the 
ancient  creed ;  while  the  Muhammadans  number  only  3077,  or  06 
per  cent.  The  Musalmins  live  in  such  scattered  locjilities  that  ihey 
possess  hitie  or  no  social  influence.  Jains  number  69,  and  Buddhists 
SS.  There  is  a  mission  at  Chapra,  near  Pauri,  and  243  persons 
were  returne<i  in  1881  as  being  ChriMi.ins.  Of  Hindu  castes,  Br^hmans 
number  77,960 ;  RiJiiuts,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  304,519  ; 
Baniyds  or  traders,  3657  ;  Gosdins,  2610  ;  and  Uoms,  53,060.  The 
great  Hindu  temples  of  Badrikath  and  Kedarnath  attract  large 
numbers  of  pilgrims,  and  have  jtroduced  a  deep  infiucncc  on  the  history 
and  manners  of  the  people.  They  lie  among  the  inmost  recesies  of  the 
sno«7  rai^[e.  The  sanctity  of  these  shrines  has  conttihuied  to  render 
the  inhabitants  su])erslilious  and  bigoted ;  but  the  yearly  influx  of 
ntgrinu  adds  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  District. 
"■TTiree  princijial  r.ices  inhabit  the  southern  slopes  of  GarhwdL 
The  DhtSms  (who  are  not  returned  separately  in  the  Census  Report) 
a|)pcar  to  be  the  descendants  of  aboriginal  tribes,  and  now  form 
the  menial  class  throughout  the  District,     They  diffei  loUU^  '\u 
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featurcK,  hntiil-s,  uid  leligton  from  tlie  other  castes  by  whom  they  have 
been  brou(!lil  into  subjeclioa  The  Khasiy^  evidently  came  from 
the  plains  of  Hindusiin,  but  they  preserve  no  memory  of  their  im- 
migration. They  comprise  many  castes  of  Brdhman*.  Rdjpuls,  etc, 
all  of  which,  however,  are  regarded  by  the  orthodox  Hindus  as  SiSdnis. 
They  reside  principally  in  the  central  and  northern  f>ar^nis,  and  re- 
semble the  Gurkhii-s  in  ai^pearance,  from  which  fact  it  may  peTha)>s  be 
inferred  that  they  arc  not  free  from  a  Ncpdicsc  admixture.  The  third 
class  includes  the  true  Drdhmans  and  R;ijputs,  most  of  whom  arrived 
in  the  country  after  the  establishment  of  a  settled  government.  Some 
of  the  Brithmans  trace  back  their  immigration  to  the  times  of  Kanak 
[^il,  who  first  settled  in  Chdndpur  and  built  a  fort,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  in  existence:  A  totally  distinct  race  inhabits  the  region  lying 
within  the  snowj-  mngc.  These  are  the  Bhulias,  a  tribe  of  Indo-Chinese 
origin,  much  intermixed  with  Hindu  elements.  They  talk  the  Hunla 
or  Tibetan  langu.ige,  as  well  as  Hindi,  and  have  besides  a  paloii 
of  their  own.  They  ate  few  in  number,  but  they  control  the  whole 
carrying  trade  with  Tibet.  Hoth  men  and  women  are  powerfully  built, 
dirty  in  their  habits,  and  greatly  addicted  to  drink.  Among  the  social 
customs  of  Gaihwit  generally,  must  be  noticed  the  universal  prevalence 
of  polygamy.  Wives  are  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  beasts  of  burden, 
so  that  every  man  obtains  a^  many  as  his  means  will  alford.  Desertion 
and  suicide  arc  common,  in  spite  of  all  the  elforts  of  the  British  officials 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  women.  The  District  contained  no 
place  in  i88r  with  a  population  exceeding  5000  persons.  Pauri,  the 
he.id-quartcrs  station,  can  h.irdly  cl.iim  any  higher  rank  than  that  of 
a  hill  village ;  and  Srikagar,  in  the  valley  at  its  foot,  is  the  only  plaoe 
which  reaches  the  dignity  of  a  towiu  Of  a  total  of  386a  villages  in 
'881,  35SJ  contained  less  than  two  hundred  inhabitants;  170  had 
from  two  lo  five  hundred ;  and  only  9  fiom  five  hundred  10  a 
thousand. 

Agriculture. — Out  of  an  estimated  area  of  5500  stjuare  mitcs,  only 
173  were  returned  in  1881  as  under  cultivation.  Ncvetthelesa,  this 
amount  is  nearly  treble  of  the  tilled  land  in  1815.  Agriculture  is 
carried  on  with  considerable  skill  and  great  industry.  Taking  into 
account  the  steep  nature  of  the  country,  it  must  be  allowed  thai  (he 
people  deserve  great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  divided 
it  into  terraces,  some  of  the  fields  having  a  breadth  of  only  3  yards, 
VVhe.it,  rice,  and  mandua  form  the  staple  crops ;  and  the  quantitie« 
grown  not  only  suffice  for  local  wants,  but  leave  a  surplus  for  exporta- 
tion to  the  neighbouring  District  of  Bijnaur  (Bijnor)  and  to  TtbcL 
The  chief  food  of  the  lower  classes  is  mandud,  which  yields  a  larger 
return  than  any  other  crop.  Cotton  is  little  cultivated,  as  it  can  be 
purebascd  elsewhere  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  for  which  it  could  be 
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^mcc^m  ihc  Di«rict,  The  people  hare  grown  richer  of  late  years, 
bdiie  eiubled  to  keep  more  entile  than  formcily,  and  consequently 
to  employ  more  manure  for  iheir  Acids.  Abundant  piuiure  lands 
JKicii  iloog  the  upper  slopes  of  the  snovry  range,  ofTording  eicellcnt 
^lanic  ror  large  herds  of  goat^  and  »heep  during  the  r^ins.  Unlimited 
^Qgc  also  exists  in  the  valleys  and  in  the  bhdbar  at  the  foot  of 
fKhilli,  but  this  has  been  prcserrcd  by  the  I'orcst  Uepartmcnl,  which 
Ms  dues  on  all  animals  permitted  to  enter  its  boundaries.  Cattle  in 
^mbcts  come  for  grazing  from  the  western  pargands  of  Kumaun, 
Mm  no  I'lasturage  i«  found.  The  cultivators  chicHy  condot  of  petty 
fO^nnors,  and  the  peasantry  as  a  whole  are  nvll-io-do  and  free  from 
^  Rents  are  generally  paid  in  cash,  except  by  tcnants-at-will,  who 
fq  in  kind  at  the  rate  of  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  cro|>. 
IiEtgation  is  practised  wherever  water  can  be  obtained ;  and  two  small 
tantlt  in  the  ^Miar  supply  an  area  of  1 300  acres.  The  tegular  roia- 
to  of  crops  consiiu  of  rice,  followed  by  wheat,  and  then  by  mandud  ; 
Ucr  which  the  land  lies  fallow  till  the  next  licc  season.  Tea-planting 
atanicd  on  under  European  supervision  to  a  considerable  extent. 
^  p^'^'"'  ^"^  occupation  to  about  400  perm.inc-nt  and  600  short- 
•orice  labourers,  the  latter  being  employed  during  the  tea-picking 
imwo.  Wages  liave  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
'hiSjo,  ordinary  coolies  obtained  jd.  per  diem ;  they  now  receive  3d. 
[ftr  dieai.  Smiths,  braiicre.  and  carpenters  used  to  get  from  3d.  to 
'41 ;  they  are  now  paid  from  4}d.  to  9d.  Agricultural  d.iy- labourers 
'setaknoKn  in  Garbwil.  The  ordinary  price  of  manJud  varies  firom 
1*1040  nv>  per  TupeCi  or  from  3s.  9d.  to  as.  tod.  pcrcwt 

y^urat  CaJamitits.—Y\ooAi  occasionally  occur  on  the  Alaknandi, 
Mof  which,  before  the  Guikhi  conquest,  swept  away  half  the  town 
ifSib^r.  In  1S6S,  again,  nn  inund-ilion  of  the  same  river  inflicted 
tnuitfaUc  damage.  Droughts  aUo  affect  the  District  from  time  to 
dk;  but  owing  to  the  high  ranges  of  hills  on  every  side,  they  are 
«w  general,  though  they  may  extend  over  so  wide  a  tract  as  to  make 
■Wrtffects  felt  throughout  the  whole  country.  The  last  great  scarcity 
'■Ml  this  cause  took  place  in  1867,  when  the  tvM  crops  in  all  the  lower 
•wlmore  fertile  portion  of  Garhwil  alnioxt  entirely  failed.  Govcm- 
"Mi  nude  an  advance  of  ,^£1000,  and  grain  purchased  in  the  bhdbar 
tai  carried  up  by  tlic  people  themselves  for  sale  at  certain  established 
Ctinies.  Money  was  plentiful  in  the  District  at  tlie  time,  so  that  most 
pR^ascis  paid  in  cash,  only  a  few  giving  labour  in  exchange  for  food, 
fbe  -HdW/ crops  of  the  same  year  proved  excellent  in  llicir  yield,  and 
biircly  tclie^'ed  the  temporary  distress.  Garhwdl  sulfcied  but  little 
pn  the  terrible  famine  of  iS<iS-;o,  and  probably  gained  in  the  end, 
I  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  export  of  grain  or  the  ingress 
\  pUpimsj  and  the  crop  of   1869  turning  out    a  good  one,  the 
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people  sold  Ui^e  quanlitiw  f>f  grain  after  the  removal  of  the  tn> 
bargo,  al  very  high  rates,  lo  the  inhabicanis  of  Bijnaur.  This  dmint 
also  acted  as  an  incentive  lo  increased  culti^-ation.  The  UtKfia 
suffered  severely  in  1877-78,  when  about  j£i»oo  worth  gf  giajnta 
advanced  to  the  people  to  carrj-  them  over  the  scarcity.  Wart  ef 
carriage   forms  the  great   difficulty  in  relieving  dtttreas  unoog  Ac 

■  Garhtval  hills,  since  supiilie*  can  only  be  drawn  from  the  M6itr, 
the  adjacent  pbin  Districts;  and  lo  reach  these  places  a  very  maluiiM 
jungle  must  be  traversed.  Sir  H.  Ramsay  has  done  much  to  avert  ifat 
recurrence  of  dearth  by  his  seillemenis  in  the  bhdhar  of  Kumdun,  but 
the  similar  tract  in  Clarhwdl  does  not  possess  like  caiMcitie*  for  culii 
vation.  Famine  rales  ate  reached  when  wheat  sells  at  S  ttn  iitf 
ruiiee,  or  14X.  per  cwl^  and  mandud  6.1  10  strs  per  rupee,  or  tii.  li 
per  cwt. 

Commtru  and  Tradt,  ttr. — The  Bhutiis  carry  on  a  conudcnUe 
traffic  with  Tibet,  10  which  country  they  export  grain,  sugar,  cloth,  and 
tobacco ;  while  salt,  borax,  wool,  gold,  and  precious  stones  form  the 
chief  staples  of  the  return  trade.  Sheep  and  goats  imported  fiwi 
Chamba  are  employed  as  beasts  of  burden  on  these  routes,  which  li* 
over  the  lofty  crests  of  the  MAna  and  Nfii  Passes.  Birdskins  and  the 
])Ods  of  mu.tk-decr  formerly  ranked  as  main  items  in  the  exports  soulli' 
ward  i  but  owing  to  the  reckless  way  in  which  the  animals  «f8 
destroyed,  measures  have  been  taken  to  preserve  them,  which  cause  ■ 
Icmporaiy  interference  with  the  trade.  Several  valuable  minerals  «H 
found  in  Garhwdl,  including  copper,  iron,  lead,  silver,  and  gold ;  nOM 
however,  occur  in  paying  quantities  or  positions.  Coin  accumulate 
from  year  to  year,  mainly  through  the  influx  of  pil^ims  lo  the 

I  temples.  Tea-planting  has  not  hitherto  proved  remunerative,  but  il 
financial  pros|)ecis  are  improving,  as  the  planters  gradually  I 
economize  labour  and  to  reduce  expenditure.  No  r^lway 
exists  nearer  than  Sahiranpur,  distant  from  Pauri  about  too  nu! 
Good  hill  roads,  from  ro  to  la  feet  in  width,  intersect  the  District 
every  direction.  Most  of  them  are  bridged  throughouL  The  i' 
length  of  roads  amounts  to  about  1000  miles.  The  chief  routes,  in 
commercial  point  of  view,  are  those — (1)  from  Srtnagar  to  N(ti,  13; 
miles,  which  serves  the  Tibet  trade ;  (a)  from  Srlnagar  to  Kotd 
55  miles,  which  serves  the  traffic  lo  ihc  plains ;  (3)  from  Kaindr 
the  great  trading  mart  at  Rdmnagar,  which  carries  the  hill  prodtKe 
and  (4)  from  Pauri  to  Almora,  conncaing  the  two  head-qu. 
stations. 

Atimiiitration. — ^Thc  District  is  administered  by  a  senior-.\ssi: 
Commissioner,  who  resides  al  Pauri,  and  possesses  criminal  and  rei^em 
"ilion.     The  office  is  now  held  by  a  military  officer  in  civil  cmpl' 
by  an  cKtra-.\ssislant  Commissioner  and  a  tahsildiir,  both 
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whom  are  stationed  at  Pauri.  The  Civil  Judge,  who  excreises  revenue 
and  ciiininal  powers,  also  ruudea  at  I'auri,  which  is  the  he3d-i|iuirtcrs 
ai  well  of  the  native  civil  judge.  In  iSzi  the  total  land  revenue 
anounied  to  jCsH^  ;  by  1875  't  ^^^  risen  to  j£9SSS  ;  and  by 
tSSs  to  ;f  ta.167.  There  is  no  regular  police  except  at  head- 
quarters, and  little  ci'ime  of  any  kind,  Long-tenn  prisoners  are  sent 
to  the  jail  at  Almont,  and  the  only  place  of  confinement  in  Garhwil 
is  a  lock-up  at  Pauri.  Education  has  mode  much  greater  progress 
among  these  mountain  valleys  than  in  the  plain  counuy  at  their  feet. 
The  total  number  of  Government  ins]wctcd  schoob  in  the  District  in 
the  jrear  18S3  amounted  to  67 ;  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  on 
the  rolls  to  3314.  These  figures  show  an  average  of  ■  school  to 
evei)-  83  scpare  miles  of  area,  and  9  schobrs  per  thousand  of  the 
population.  Tliis,  however,  is  exclu&ive  of  uninspected  schools,  for 
ihe  Census  Report  of  1S81  returns  3744  boys  and  177  giib  as  under 
instruction,  bestilct  11,278  males  and  135  fcmnles  able  to  read  and 
write,  but  not  under  instruction.  For  administrative  purposes,  the 
District  a  divided  into  1 1  pargaitds  and  86  fattis.  The  number  of 
registered  proprietors  at  the  latt  settlement  amounted  to  31,118. 
There  axe  no  municipalities  in  Garhwal. 

Mtdital  Aifeelt.-^Vot  six  months  in  the  year  the  climaic  of  Garhwdl 
is  damp  and  rainy  ;  but  during  the  remaining  half  of  each  twelvemonth 
it  is  dry  and  bracing.  The  natural  features  of  the  countr)',  however, 
introduce  many  minor  modilications  in  various  portions  of  the  District. 
Towaidt  tl>e  Niti  and  Mdna  Paisc^  in  the  Bhutid  country,  periodical 
nuDS  do  not  occur,  and  the  climate  is  always  cooL  In  the  valleys, 
intense  heat  pic^'aits  during  the  summer  months,  while  the  nighis  and 
mominf^  in  the  cold  season  are  bitterly  cold.  The  average  annual 
rainfall  at  Pauii  is  about  484  inches,  and  at  Srinagar  about  37*1 
inches.  Fevers  and  bowel  complaints  form  the  chief  endemic  diseases, 
but  cholera  pre\-aiU  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  plains.  The 
total  number  of  deaths  recorded  in  1881  was  6910,  or  30  per  thousand 
of  the  |>o[>ulation.  Sniall-pox  formerly  ravaged  the  I>isirict,  but  owing 
10  the  vaccination  arrangements  lately  made,  this  annual  plague  has 
ceased  to  recur  with  its  former  regularity.  There  are  7  charitable 
dispensaries — at  Srfnagar,  Kampray%,  Ukhimath,  Chimauli,  Joshimdth, 
Ganai,  and  BiUiia-kasain.  During  the  year  i88j  they  gave  relief 
to  i8,8£i  i>.iiic-nts.  [For  further  information  regarding  Garhwdl,  see 
the  Gaitltfer  <if  llif  Norlk-WitUrn  Provvtcts,  vols,  x.  and  xi.,  by  E.  T. 
Atkinson,  Esq.,  CS.  (Government  Press,  Allahdbdd,  1881  and  1884). 
Also  the  Censut  Report  fgr  the  North-Wtstem  I^rvfiuits  and  Oudk 
in  1881;  together  with  the  Protnaaal  Admiitistralion  and  Depari- 
ustntal  Rtporti  from  18S0  to  1883.] 

QarhwAI<or  Tthn).—K  Native  Slate  in  political  icUt.\oti5\\\^  Vviv 
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the  Government  of  the  NorrMVcstem  Provinces ;  lying  between  lai.  I 
30*  3'  and  31*  3o'  N,,  and  between  long.  77*  54'  and  79'  19'  E.    Ill 
extends  over  the  south-wc&tein  decliviij-  of  the  Himalayas,  2nd  comial 
throughout  of  a  vast  range  of  mountains  of  enonnouit  heif{bt,  iiii3>l 
mingled  with   several  valleys,  the  draina^  of  the  whole  ultimaxlfl 
finding  its  way  to  the  Ganges.     The  chief  town  is  Tchrl.  by  wlichJ 
appellation  the  State  is  somciimcs  mentioned.     The  Rijd  of  GaitirtlJ 
Pralip  Siih,  is  a  Kshatiiy;!  of  the  Lunar  race.     The  caily  b>^M^B 
the  dynasty  b  obscure ;  but  it  appears  that  they  exercised  autn^ 
over  the  whole  of  Garhwil  for  many  generations,  paying,  howcrcr,  < 
small  tribute  to  the  limperorof  Dellii.     In  1804,  the  Gurkhis  o'enaa 
the  country  and  expelled  the  Rija,  but  he  was  replaced  by  the  Briiiili 
after  the  Ncpdl  war  of  1815,  and  that  portion  of  his  hereditary  w» 
ses^ons  which  lay  to  the  west  of  the  Ataknandi  river  was  restored  IC 
him  ;  the  lands  to  the  east,  the  Wchra  Diln  and  the  District  of  GarHffl 
being  retained  by  the  British  Government     {Stt  Gakhwal  DisTRtr. 
During  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  the  Rijd,  Sudar  Shan  Sdh,  Tcndoct 
valuable  assistance  to  Government.     Hcdicd  in  1859  without  Icgitimai 
issue,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  State  lapsed 
'  to  Government ;  but,  in  consideration  of  the  service*  of  Sudar  ShaH 
Sdh,  his  eldest  illegitimate  son,  Bhawinl  Singh,  wa^  allowed  to  succeed, 
lihawdni  Singh  subsequently  rc<:d\-ed  a  jatiaii  giving  him  the  r^ht  of 
adoption.     He  was  succeeded  in  1871  by  his  eldest  son,  PratJp  Silv 
the  present  ruler,  who  was  bom  about  1850.    The  Siatepays  no  tribute. 
'J'he  area  of  Garbwil  is  abuut  4180  miles;  the  population  in  iSSi  wac 
returned  at   199,836   persons,   inhabiting   1149  ^'illagc3  and  13,7381 
houses.      Hindus    numbered    198,738;    Muhnmmadans,    1089;   and] 
Christians,  9.    The  Riji's  estimated  revenue  ts  jCSooo  per  annumj 
The  hills  are  generally  very  steep,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  tcrritoty  ij 
covered  with  forests,  which  include  valuable  dtodar  tracts.     These  wen 
leased  to  the  British  Government  in  r864. 

Oarnimetta  (Gurmmttta). — Town  in  Vdyalpdd  Idttik,  Kadapl 
(Cuddaiiali)  District,  Madras  Presidency.  Latitude  13"  48'  n.,  longjlud) 
78*  56"  E.  Population  (1881)  3934,  namely,  380S  Hindus  and  i>l 
Muhamm.idans ;  houses,  939. 

CMiTO  HiUfl.— The  District  of  the  Giro  Hills  forms  the  south-westeri 
corner  of  the  Province  of  Assam.  It  lies  between  35*  9'  and  36*  o'  x 
!at.,  and  between  89°  53'  and  91'  3'  e.  long.  Bounded  on  the  nortl 
by  Godlpari  District ;  on  the  east  by  the  Khisi  and  Jiintia  Hills ;  oi 
the  south  and  west  by  the  Bengal  Districts  of  Maimansingh  and  Rangpun 
According  to  the  recent  survey,  it  contains  an  area  of  3146  squart 
miles,  with  a  population  in  1881  of  109.548  persons.  The  adminiitra- 
live  head-quarters  are  at  the  station  of  Tura,  on  the  mountain  range  ol 
the  name. 
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Atpeeti.—'XhK  entire  Dtstrict,  *3  implied  by  its  name,  b  a 
itnooos  uact,  forming  tlic  weacm  end  of  the  great  chain  which 
beturecn  the  Sunnn  and  llTahmaputia  vallcya.  On  the  north,  near 
teBnhiiiat>utra  tiver,  the  bills  are  low,  and  covered  onljr  with  firius 
« KHib  jungle ;  but  they  gradually  increase  in  height  towards  ihc 
■Kriotofthc  I>isirict.  The  two  jirincipal  ranges  are  known  as  the 
TM  and  Atbeli  Hills,  which  run  parallel  to  one  another  cast  and  west. 
Tbo  gKUest  he^ht  is  4650  feet,  which  is  attained  by  two  peaks  in 
ArTttti  range.  As  is  the  case  with  all  the  mouniains  on  the  noith- 
gM  fioniiet  of  India,  tliese  ranges  take  the  form  of  a  series  of  long 
(KB  ridges,  with  deep  valleys  between)  occasionally  diversified  by  peaks 
«  Knrcring  masses  of  rock.  Except  on  the  rare  spots  where  jum 
ollintiaa  has  been  tniroduced,  they  are  clothed  with  dense  forest, 
ouikiing  timber  trees  of  majestic  dimensions.  From  the  summit  of 
Turf  Hill  a  magnificent  view  can  be  obtained  over  the  Hat  Districts  of 
OtilfM,  Rang|MU',  and  Maimansin{;h,  and  the  sweeping  course  of  the 
Bnhoaputra  can  be  traced  for  a  distance  of  upwards  of  100  miles.  On 
sdear  day  in  the  months  of  October  and  November,  the  eye  can  discern 
At  aowy  pealcs  of  the  Hiro^yas,  ht  beyond  the  distant  station  of 
UijOing.  In  the  valleys,  also,  the  scenery  is  of  a  very  pictiireicitic 
(kuacter.  The  hill  streams  break  through  rocky  gorges,  which  are 
Mcf|yiHra  to  the  water's  edge  with  forest  trees,  creepers  of  many 
niietits,  and  gigantic  ferns. 

tic  BftAftujtPi'TRA,  called  the  Songdi  by  the  GJros,  nowhere  touches 
Ac  booDdary  of  the  District ;  but  several  tributaries  of  that  river  take 
Aeit  lise  among  the  hills,  and  find  their  way  into  the  Districts  of 
CtilpU  and  Maimansingh.  Of  these,  the  five  most  important  aie  the 
KusiDiAit  Kall',  Biiooal,  NrTAi,  and  Someswaki,  all  of  which  are 
Ml  fitf  floating  down  timber  rnfl^  and  can  be  navigated  by  canoes 
Mqg  the  cohl  season.  The  Tut4  range  constitutes  Ihc  watershed  of 
<^  Difirici,  all  the  streams  north  of  that  line  draining  into  Godlpdrd, 
■Utthose  to  the  south  flow  into  Mainiansingh.  The  streams  abound 
•  Ut,  which  the  GJros  arc  expert  in  catching  by  several  ingenious 

ne  extensive  Ibresu  of  the  District  are  too  remote  from  means  of 

^DBntfliucaiioa  to  yield  much  profit  at  present.    The  valuable  s4i  tree 

1  Toy  aburMlant,  and  the  t^i,  kurdi,  and  ajJr  are  also  felled  for  timber. 

^  lecent  years,  the  British  authoriiies  have  adopted  the  \)o\\cy  of 

Wng  into  their  o«-n  hands  the  entire  m-inagcmcnt  of  the  forests,  after 

Compensating  the  samindin  and  the  hilhnen  for  the  rights  which  they 

fiMraeily  enjoyed.     It  is  proposed  to  plant  nurseries  of  r<fV  in  spots  con- 

*csient  (or  water  carriage,  and  carefully  reserve  ihem  from  liie  fires  of 

j»m  cultivation.    At  present  the  woodcutters  uke  out  licences  to  fell 

ttmbeT  within  ccnain  limits.     In  the  year  i88t-6>,  the  revenue  derived 
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from  this  source  amounted  to  ;f  907,  but  the  collections  are  rar  H 
fliic'tii:iting.'  The  jungle  products  are  —  lac,  bce&u-ax,  vaiious  fibns.  H 
used  for  making  string  and  cloth,  and  a  few  dyes.  Wild  animsls  sod  H 
large  game  abound,  including  elephants,  rhinoceros,  tigen,  wild  dogi  V 
buRaloes,  mitk{m  or  wild  cows,  and  many  kinds  of  deer.  GoiremiMnt  1 
has  recently  asserted  its  prerogative  to  the  sole  right  of  capturing  wild  J 
elephAnts.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  District  can  .innually  supply  H 
nearly  300  of  these  valuable  animals  for  several  years  to  come,  KhichH 
alone  would  more  than  repay  all  the  local  expenses  of  adininistratioii.H 
'J'hc  mineral  products  known  to  exist  ate  —  coal  of  fair  qualitj  andH 
under  a  large  area,  building  stone,  and  lime.  No  metab  ha^'c  hitbcrttfS 
been  discovered.  H 

/fc/ur)-,— The  Giro  Hills  were  first  constituted  a  separate  adiDiiU|S 
slration  in  the  year  1866.     Previous  10  that  date,  the  independence  ofH 
the  tribes  living  in  the  remote  hills  had  been  tacitly  rccogniv;d.     FmnH 
the  time  when  the  British  obtained  possession  of  the  ditt/d/^  of  Bcflg)^| 
in  (he  last  ccntmy,  numerous  Giro  villages  along  the  foot  of  the  hilllH 
were  included  within  the  Districts  of  Goilpifri  and  Maimansingh.    Th^| 
frontier,  however,  was  always  very  ill-defmcd,  being  fixed  ntntbcr  bjH 
geographical   nor  ethnical  principles.     The  boundaries  were   (tnalljH 
settled  by  the  survey  executed  between  1S70  and  1875.    Towards  lh«B 
cast  a  line  haa  been  drawn  along  rivers  and  other  natural  boundaries,  U^| 
demarcate  tbeCdro  from  the  Khisi  Hills.    On  the  notth  and  west,  soraifl 
tracts  previously  included  within  Godlpdr^  Oistrirt  ha%-e  lieen  definitdjfl 
attached  to  the  Garo  Hills ;  and  the  dues  and  cesses  formerly  levied  byH 
the  lowland  saaihitfiirs  arc  now  collected  on  their  account  by  (he  direc^| 
agency  of  Government.     On  the  south    side,  towards  Maiman&ingh,  ■■ 
similar  principle  has  been  adopted ;  and  a  long-standing  dispute  ha^M 
been  terminated,  which  dated  back  to  the  Perm.mcnt  Settlement.    TheV 
Rijd  of   Su.'.ari);  and    other  Mainiuniingh   xaminildn  had  persistently  | 
asserted  their  claim   to  a  large  portion  of  the  hills,  as   having  been 
originally  included  within  their  permanently-settled  estates;  and  they 
urged,  accordingly,  that  such  portion  of  the  hills  Uy  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Collector  of  Maimansingh,    These  claims,  however,  were 
never  admitted   by  the  Government      In  1866  the  boundary  n-as 
roughly  drawn  at  its  present  lin^  and  the  Maimansingh  landholders' 
claims  were  finally  satisfied  by  money  payments,  and  the  land  atiacheJj 
to  the  Gdro  Hills.  I 

But  though  a  British  officer  was  appointed  to  the  Gdro  Hills  in  iS6(S, 
the  mountainous  interior  still  remained  a  terra  imognita,  and  its  inhabit- 
ftnts  continued  to  be  known  as  the  Independent  Gdros.  In  December 
1867,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  took  up  his  quarters  at  Turd,  and  by, 
the  end  of  1871  nearly  lao  villages  had  tendered  their  submi&sioru  laj 
.that  year,  however,  there  occurred  the  unfortunate  incJdcnt  which 
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tbc  ami«d  expedition  of  1871-73.  Aflcr  the  conclusion  of  the 
»iir»cy  of  the  adjoining  Khisi  Hills,  the  survey  [urty  was  deputed  to 
cqiloR  the  country  of  the  lodependent  Giros.  At  first  no  active 
oppcMttion  tras  encountered,  though  it  was  found  that  the  hillnicn 
pdtullr  ceased  to  ofler  ready  assistance.  Their  suspicions  evidendy 
nrc  aroused.  In  Match  1871,  tvo  Bengali  coolies  of  the  9ur^■cy  pany. 
•bo  had  been  detached  to  procure  labour  frora  the  secluded  villages  of 
^ttingDdigiri  and  Pharimgiri,  were  treacherously  attacked,  and  one  of 
^Mero  was  murdered.  This  outrage  was  followed  by  set-eral  raida  on 
■^  At  pan  of  the  Indepen<Ient  Gdroa  a^nst  their  countrymen  who  lived 
■der  Briti&h  protection.  The  Ucpuiy  Commissioner  immtdiatety 
oceapiod  the  rebellious  villages  with  bodies  of  jwlicc,  hut  he  was  nut 
dnag  eoough  to  pursue  tlie  inhabitanu  into  their  retreat  amid  the 
(neat  Accordingly  it  was  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  cold 
season  of  1871-73,  in  order  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  British 
Oowmmenl  throughout  the  whole  tountrj-,  and  to  receive  the  submis- 
tion  of  al>out  60  villages  that  still  held  out  The  expedition  consisted 
c(  three  strot^  detachments  of  police,  operating  from  separate  potota, 
Md  three  companies  of  the  43rd  Assam  Light  Infantry.  1'hc  military, 
*awtcr,  were  never  required  to  advance  fanher  than  the  frontier  of 
(he  KhisI  Hills.  After  one  engagement,  in  which  the  Gdros  suffered 
■me  loss,  the  three  police  parties  effected  their  junction,  havinj; 
sndicd  through  the  country  in  all  directions.  Every  one  of  the 
Bdependent  villages  now  tendered  thetr  submisuotL  They  surrendered 
Ihe  beads  of  the  persons  killed  by  them  in  their  several  mids,  and 
^  the  fine  that  was  inflicted  on  them.  At  the  same  time,  permanent 
■mures  were  adoj)lcd  for  maintaining  order  in  the  future.  Evcrj- 
fiR  of  the  lately  independent  country  was  thoroughly  examined,  the 
Winher  and  »ze  of  the  vilbgcs  noted,  and  arrangements  made  for 
■W  ^ppotnttnent  of  loihkars  or  heads  of  circles.  Every  village  was 
'Wpelled  10  contribute  to  the  revenue,  according  to  an  assensment 
litiKl  00  each  house.  By  the  end  of  May  1873,  a  map  of  the  entire 
Gin  Hitls  District  had  been  prepared,  on  the  -scale  of  four  miles  to  the 
ndi ;  and  the  wild  interior  was  thus  robbed  of  its  chief  protection, 
•hich  our  ignorance  had  conferred  upon  it.  The  results  of  this 
ctpcditioo  have  been  most  beneficial,  and  the  civil  administration  has 
■lace  been  conducted  with  Utile  or  no  trouble. 

AgMalfiw. — No  attempt  at  a  regular  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants 
bs  ever  been  effected  in  the  Giro  Hills.  The  Deputy  Commissioner 
b  1870  estimated  the  population  at  from  80,000  to  100,000.  The 
Census  of  tSSi  was  only  carried  out  in  certain  tracts,  and  careful 
tBrmlrt  made  from  them  for  the  remainder.  The  Census  Report 
tetnrns  the  total  population  at  109,548,  of  whom  33.914  reside  in  the 
phins,  and  85,634  in  the  hills.     In  the  hills  proper,  the  only  race  to 
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be  (bund  \%  the  Giro  iuclfi  with  the  exception  of  one  snull  isoUied 
village  called  Thiipd,  which  is  inhjtbitcil  by  Ribhii.  But  uraol 
villages  on  the  plains,  which  have  recently  been  included  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Uistrict,  are  peopled  by  R^bh^  Kochs,  RijbaniK 
Dilus,  Mechs,  and  a  few  Musalnnins.  All  these  tribes  possess  ethnicd 
fc.iture«  in  common  with  the  Ciros,  but  the  latter  retain  sufficient 
national  characteristics  lo  be  dasscd  as  a  peoj>le  by  iheinsclves.  Tht^ 
arc  thought  to  represent  the  primitive  stock,  of  which  the 
Mcch,  and  Koch  represent  offshoots  that  have  bccD  modified 
00  the  plains  and  contact  with  Hinduism.  According  to  local 
the  Giro  Hills  were  once  occupied  by  Kochs,  who  were  gradually  di 
northward  by  an  invasion  of  Gctros ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Kochi  at 
the  present  day  claim  land  in  the  hills. 

Hie  Giros  proper  are  a  robust  and  active  race,  capable  of  enduring 
a  great  amount  of  exertion.  They  arc  of  about  the  middle  height,  and 
uf  a  dark-brown  swarthy  colour.  Neither  the  men  nor  vomen  have 
any  pretensions  to  good  luukii.  Their  cheekbones  ate  prominent,  nosei 
broad,  lips  thick,  ears  large,  and  eyes  of  a  hazel  colour.  I'hc  men  are 
remarkable  for  deliciency  of  beard,  whatever  hair  grows  on  the  Gu:« 
being  carefully  plucked  ouL  The  hair  of  the  head  with  both  sexes  i« 
never  cut,  but  cither  tied  up  in  a  knot  or  kept  off  the  face  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  cloth.  The  dress  of  the  men  consists  merely  of  a  strip  of, 
home-spun  cotton  cloth,  about  a  yard  and  a  half  in  length,  whicii  it 
passed  round  the  waist  and  between  the  legs,  and  then  tied  at  the  bade 
The  dress  of  the  women  only  differs  in  being  slightly  more  extensive 
In  addition,  both  sexes  carry  a  small  blanket,  usually  made  Croin  the 
bark  of  a  tree.  This  is  manufactured  by  steeping  the  bark  in  water, 
bc;iting  it  out,  and  afteruards  drying  it  well  in  the  sun.  In  tha 
eastern  hills,  the  Giros  have  adopted  the  short  fringed  jacket,  which  it 
ch.iracterialic  of  the  Khnxtas.  Both  men  and  women  are  inordinately 
fond  of  personal  ornaments.  The  males  wear  three  or  four  brass  car- 
rings,  and  as  many  bead  necklaces  as  they  can  afford.  Men  of  heredi- 
tary r.ink  wear  an  iron  or  brass  armlet  above  the  elbow,  and  a  peculiar 
ornament  round  the  head,  which  consists  of  brass  plates  connected  by  X 
string.  It  is  said  that  this  last  may  only  be  assumed  by  one  who  has 
slain  an  enemy  in  battle.  1'he  women  wear,  besides  necklaces  of  glan 
and  bell-metal  beads,  ear-rings  of  enormous  size  and  weight.  It  is  a 
coveted  mark  of  distinction  lo  have  the  lobe  of  the  e-ir  altogether  ton) 
away  by  the  strain  thus  caused,  in  which  case  the  ear-rings  ore  suspended 
from  a  string  passed  over  the  lop  of  the  hejd.  The  weapons  of  the 
Gdros  consist  of  spear,  sword,  and  shield.  The  sword,  which  is  peculiar 
to  these  hills,  is  a  two-edged  instrument  with  an  abrupt  point,  the  bbdfl 
and  handle  forming  one  piece.  Besides  being  a  weapon,  it  is  used  for 
every  variety  of  domestic  and  agricultural  purpose.    The  shield  is  conk- 
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pttd  of  thin  strips  of  tumboo  ingeniously  worked  together,  so  aa  lo  be 
aliiaal  proof  gainst  a  ft[>cnr-thrusL  ]n  the  back  of  the  shield  is  a 
iKtptide  for  bamboo  spikes,  whkh  form  an  cssenij^  item  in  the 
rqapncnt  of  a  Giro  warrior.  These  spikt-s  are  intended  to  be  planted 
ii  ihe  pound,  so  as  to  block  the  way  against  a  shoeleis  enemy ;  and 
thcf  ht*e  been  found  to  ansn-er  (heir  purpose  very  effectually.  In 
feed,  the  C;in»  may  be  uyled  omnivorous ;  they  eat  not  only  beef  and 
fort,  but  also  t%ers,  dogs,  snakes,  and  frogs.  Their  staple  diet  is  rice, 
lad  their  drink  ride  beer.  Milk  they  altogether  eschew,  as  do  all  the 
ilmiliul  races  inhabiu'ng  the  hJlh  between  the  Surma  and  Brahma- 
pma.  They  arc  great  smokers  of  tobacco,  but  touch  no  intoxicating 
dni^  Their  Tillages  are  usually  placed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  some 
digince  from  the  crest,  and  within  easy  reach  of  water.  The  houses, 
M  ii  Ihe  case  among  many  other  tribes  of  the  nonh-cast  frontier,  are 
Mkon  (lilcs,  and  ore  fte<|uenlly  of  considerable  size.  The  materials 
se  btmboo  and  thatch.  The  structure  ii  uiiunlly  divided  into  the 
fanMring  compartments: — A  large  room  where  the  family  live,  an 
iptRDMM  for  the  women,  a  place  where  the  canlc  arc  kept,  and 
voMdahs  in  front  and  behind.  A  rude  fireplace,  consisting  merely  of 
■oooAcd  clay,  occupies  the  middle  of  the  house ;  and  the  smoke  is 
kfitecKape  as  best  it  can.  Durin);  the  aKrlcullural  season,  the  entire 
MfofviUagera  occupy  temporary  huts  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  common  cullivaiioo. 

The  moM  remarkable  domestic  custom  of  the  Gdros  is  one  which 

ikf  ihait  wilb  the  Kbisias.    The  wife  is  regarded  as  the  head  of 

*e  bottly,  and  through  her  the  descent  of  property  is  traced.    This 

<nMD  it  apparently  a  survival  of  the  system  of  polyandry,    lliat 

Ifittn  still  exists  intact  among  Himilayan  tribes ;  for  example,  among 

lb  tribes  between   Simla  and  Tibet.     It   is  also  practised   among 

tiKKairs  ai>d  the  aboriginal  Todas  of  Souihcrn  India.    According  to 

tbiyiuin  when  in  full  force,  a  woman  is  the  lawful  wife  of  a  family 

tfbethtm,  and  a  man's  firoperty  descends,  not  to  his  own,  but  to 

Ui  wicr's  children.     Among  tribes  who  have  advanced  so  far  as  to 

Iw  Dp  the   pmciice  of  |<i!)-an<ir)-.  but  who  itill    preserve   its  Iradi- 

liRii,  it  leaves  behind  curious  customs  of  inheiiunce,  such  as  that  just 

facribed  among  the  Giros  aod  Khisiis.    I^opettystill  descends  through 

fa  females,  and  the  tons   receive  nothing,  but  have  to  look   to  the 

ftaily  ioio  tiriiich  they  many  for  their  advancement  in  life.     As  among 

Ac  Khiiiis,  the  women  cnjo)-  a  [loxition  of  the  highest  consideration 

ia  all  domestic  matters,  and  it  is  said  that  their  voice  has  great  weight 

alio  in  public  councils,     ^(arriages  arc  arranged  by  the  parents,  and 

floodtidcd  when  the  parties  are  of  fit  age.     No  dower  is  demanded  on 

ctllier  vAc    The  husband  immediately  migrates  to  the  bouse  of  bis 

wife's  tuatly,  and  becomes  one  of  her  cIqd.     Intermarriages  between 
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members  of  the  snme  clan  are  not  pcrmiitcd,  but  otherwise  no  Kgnd 
is  paid  to  the  ties  of  conxangiiinity.  A  second  wife  cannot  be  taktn 
without  the  consent  of  the  firsL     Adultery  is  punished  by  a  fine.  \ 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  (isros  imply  the  belief  in  a  future  statel 
The  body  is  burned,  and  the  ashes  Anally  buried  near  the  hut-door.  Aa 
the  time  of  cremation,  dogs  arc  sacrificed,  in  order  lliat  they  may  diredl 
ihc  spirit  on  his  way.  Up  to  a  vtry  recent  period,  humaD  victims  werd 
offered  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  chief,  Jf  no  sb%-cs  wen 
available,  a  foray  was  made  into  ihc  plains  to  bring  back  Iwada.  ThJ 
Carofi  believe  in  a  supreme  being  called  Saljang,  who  is  impcrsooatedi 
in  the  sun.  But  the  real  objects  of  their  religion  are  numerous  nulin 
nant  demons,  to  whom  is  attributed  every  physical  and  moral  evil,  aiiil 
whose  wrath  requires  to  be  appeased  by  bloody  tacririces.  It  is  tlifl 
duly  of  the  priest  or  kawal  to  determine  by  certain  omens  whidr 
particular  evil  spirit  is  at  work,  to  arrange  the  ceremonies,  and  repeat 
the  necessary  incantations.  Like  the  alioiigines  of  Central  India,  th< 
Giros  arc  excessively  superstitious,  and  believe  in  the  existence 
witches  and  imps  of  all  kinds.  They  have  a  curious  idea  that 
rpetsons  are  capable  of  leaving  their  human  frames,  and  taking  up  the 
pkbode  in  the  body  of  a  liger  or  other  animal. 

The  Garo  villages  vary  greatly  in  %\te.  Some  may  have  as  manj 
as  aooo,  others  no  more  than  30  inhabitants.  Tura  Statiox,  witb 
only  744  inhabitants,  is  the  only  place  possessing  any  special  cli 
Lteristics.  It  is  situated  on  a  spur  of  the  Tura  range,  about  2000  fc 
'above  sea-level,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  sunmiiL  It  contain 
houses  for  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  Police  and  Medical  OlScenJ 
barracks  and  huis  for  100  constables,  and  the  school-house  of  the* 
,\mcrican  Mission,  The  stockade  by  which  it  was  orifjinally  protectedi 
and  a  small  outpost  station,  have  now  been  sutTcred  to  fall  into  decay. 
Water  is  plentiful  in  the  immediate  neiglibotirhoutl,  and  an  aqueduct 
has  recently  been  cut,  running  right  through  the  station. 

Agriculture,  tk. — The  Ciros  cultivate  their  land   on  the  systc 
known  as  jiim.     A  spot  of  land  is  selected  on  the  hillside,  and 
Jungle  cut  down  duHnj;  the  cold  season.     Tow.irds  the  end  of  March, 
the  trees  and  brushwood  are  burned  as  they  lie ;  and  the  rice  crop  is 
planted  in  .\pril,  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains.     Shortly  al^M 
nanls,  the  seeds  of  vegetables,  cotton,  jiepper,  and  pulses  are  sown  in 
ihc  same  clearing  ;  and  each  crop  is  reaped  in  rulaiion,  as  it  comes  to 
niAtiirity.     In  the  second  year,  rice  only  is  grown ;  and  after  two  years' 
-cultivation,  the  clearing  is  abandoned  and  suffered  to  lie  fallow  for  . 
■bout  ten  years.    The  sole  implement  of  agriculture  is  the  large  knife'l 
%a  iword,  called  iU  by  the  G^os.     Neither  plough  nor  spade  is  used, 
L^Cfpt  in    "      '*w  Hinduized  villages  bordering  on  the  plains.     The 
C.  cr  f  raised  corresponds  to  the  &ui  of  Bengal ;  the  out-' 
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»  eninuied  at  about  4I  cirts.  per  acre,  valu«(l  ni  15s.  The  cotton 
m  in  staple  and  pooi  in  (Quality,  but  has  been  fuund  suited  Tor 
aiBDg  iriih  woollen  f&brics.  Several  eicjKrimentn  have  been  made  with 
ttd  frttu  Hinganghit,  but  hiiheno  without  any  siicce».  The  attempted 
boodoctioa  of  the  Khisii  potato  has  also  resulted  in  failure.  Among 
■wcdUaeous  crops  may  be  mentioned — arhar  (Cajnnus  indicus),  reared 
»  bod  bx  the  lac  in<«ci,  indigo,  ginger,  lurmcric,  and  pda  or  betcl- 
kit  I>MDestic  animals  are  not  used  for  agriculture.  Cattle  are 
pRhtsed  from  the  plains  for  sacrifice ;  pigs,  goats,  and  fowls  arc  reared 
fir  bod  Every  village  contains  several  watch-dogs,  and  numbers  of 
digiare  im]M>rted  from  the  plains  for  food. 

Tbere  are  but  few  regular  day-labourers  in  the  District.  A  fair 
laynicration  for  the  Giro  casually  engaged  to  carry  baggage,  would  be 
hoi  4d.  to  6d.  a  day.  The  work  at  the  ittation  is  mainly  carried  on  by 
onlies  imported  from  the  plains,  but  Gdros  now  visit  Tura  in  small 
Bimbers  in  search  of  work.  The  Oifros  have  no  weights  nor  measures 
(Ji|ua&tity,  but  they  are  extremely  acute  in  guessing  the  amount  of 
the  commodities  they  barter  with  Elcngali  traders.  In  18S1,  the  price 
(fthcbcUdcarKd  riceat  Turi  was  ijt.  Sd.  per  cwt. ;  of  common  rice, 
Ji  (d.  per  cwL 

.Vo  (och  calamity  as  blight,  flood,  or  drought  sufficient  to  cause 
base  has  been  known  to  occur  in  tlie  Giro  Hills,  although  distress 
taccfiuioaally  occurred,  as  in  1879,  when  the  remoter  village:!  on  the 
Hnheutera  boundary  suffered  to  some  extent  The  country  is  well 
nRied  both  by  strcam^i  and  rainfall,  but  the  average  harvest  of  rice  is 
bodr  saffident  for  tlie  local  consumption.  In  the  improbable  con* 
taftncy  of  distress  from  a  failure  of  the  iiuf  crop,  the  inhabtums  could 
hbefl  relieved  by  the  establishment  of  food  depots  at  the  hill  pauies, 
rtich  would  prevent  a  turbulent  population  from  crowding  into  the 
lUii,  A  bridle-path  joins  Turd  with  Dhubri  in  the  .^ssam  valley,  and 
t^K  U  also  a  cart-road  to  Dalu  in  Maimansingh  DistiicL  Along 
Ac  former  route  the  telegraph  line  will  be  laid.  The  latter  is  the  line 
^ihich  Tunl  draws  its  supply  of  food.  In  tSSa,  meann  of  cummuni- 
^)ca  were  afforded  by  15&  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  37  miles  of  ftrtt- 
^Ba,  and  3 1  miles  of  second-class  roads. 

MamMfaelurts,  tti. — There  arc  no  special  local  manufactures  in  the 

fiills.    The  Giro  women  weave  a  coarse  cotton  cloth  for  the  scanty 

jwncnts  of  themselves  and  the  men,  using  a  Itjom  which  hns  evidently 

twn  borrowed  from  IlcngaL    The  cloth  is  dyed  blue  with  indigo,  and 

jmenlly  ornamented  with  red  stripes.     A  rude  pottery  is  made  in 

ttnaiD   villages,  but  all  metal  utensils  are  imported.     The  District 

trade  is  entirely  conducted  at  the  small  markets  situated  at  the  paKnes 

leading  into  the  i^ins.    The  principal  articles  of  export  arc — cotton, 

limber,  boats,  bamboos,  firewood,  rubber,  and  lac;  the  impons  received 
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In  exchange  consist  of— rice,  dried  fish,  caitic,  goats,  Tovls.  ptgt,  ckNl) 
and  ornaments.  The  raw  cotton  gro«'n  on  the  jimt  is  brought  up  b 
Mirw^H  merchants,  to  be  shipj>cd  to  Sirij^anj.  In  i88t, 
30,000  cwts.  of  unclcnncd  cotton  were  csporlcd,  valued  at  i  is.  pet 
The  exports  of  lac  are  estimated  at  about  1600  cwts.,  worth  about  ;£ 
per  cwU 

Administration. — In  the  year  1869-70,  the  total  revenue  derive 
from  the  Giro  HilU  was  ^tqS,  while  the  expenditure  on  administi 
lion  amounted  to  ^£6476.  By  i88r  the  revenue  had  risen  to  £,Vi\ 
of  which  £fi\o  was  collected  on  account  of  certain  wamlnddn  in  Go 
pdri  District ;  and  the  expenditure  to  ^£'13,171. 

Mtdical  Aipifls. — The  rainy  season  generally  lasts  from  about  da 
middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  October,  but  occasional  shovrers  set  in  ■ 
early  as  May.  The  cold  weather  lasts  from  Novemtwr  to  Fcbruaiyl 
and  the  months  of  March  and  April  are  usually  dry  and  warm.  Duriof; 
the  ten  years  cniling  i88t,  the  average  annual  lainfall  re^nslcrcd 
al  Tuni  station  was  iib-^t,  inches.  The  chief  diseases  affecung 
strangers  to  ihc  hills  are  fevers  of  a  m.ilarious  tyiw,  sometimes  com- 
plicated with  cnhrgcmcnt  of  the  spleen  or  liver,  diarrhcea,  dysentery, 
rheumatism,  chest  affections,  and  ulcers.  1'he  Gdros,  in  addition, 
sulTei  from  broncboccle  and  elephantiasis.  In  1871,  a  Mvere  epidemic 
of  cholera  brake  out  at  the  station  of  Ttirl  Out  of  80  persons 
attacked,  as  many  as  33  died.  (For  a  further  account  of  the  Giro 
Kills,  see  Hunter's  Statiiliatl  ArtouNt  0/  Assam  (London :  Truboet  tk 
Co.,  (879).]  \ 

QaroL — Petty  State  in  Rcwa  K.intlia.  Bombay  Presidency.  It  ha* 
been  lately  transferred  to  the  Pancli  Mahals  District ;  but  the  tribute  of 
^3  is  still  paid  to  the  Gdekwdr  of  Baroda  through  the  Rewi  KintU 
Agency. 

Oaroli.  —  Rent  -  free  estate  in  Sigar  (Saugor)  District,  Central 
Provinces;  consisting  of  one  village,  with  an  area  of  5479  acres,  and 
yielding  a  ye.irly  revenue  of  ^164.  Population  (1881)  1017  ;  number 
of  houses,  335.  The  village  became  the  head-quarters  of  a  tract 
bestowed  by  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  on  Rio  Kdm  Cliandra,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  resumed  by  the  Peshwa  in  1746.  Oarolii 
contains  a  small  fort,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  To  the  east  b 
a  line  lake,  covering  76  acres ;  the  soil  around  is  fertile:  Covennne^ 
school  for  boys.  I 

Oarotha.— The  north-eastern  tahsU  o^  ])\inzi  District,  Nortli-Westem 
Provinces;  consisting  of  a  hilly  country,  gradually  sloping  down  to 
the  plains  along  the  Beiwa  and  the  Dhasin  rivers,  and  much  inter- 
sected  by  native  territory.  Area,  501  square  miles,  of  which  J31  are 
cultivated.  Population  (1881)  87,897,  namely,  males  45,591,  *"*• 
\  43.306;  number  of  villages,  176.      Land  revenue,  £11.9^; 
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Hn  Goreniment    revenue,  ^iSi}4o;   rental    paid    b/  cultiv-aton, 

I  tanslL— One  of  the  peny  States  of  Bunddkhand  in  the  Cc&tial 
I  Ua  Agcfkcjr,  under  the  Government  of  Indi.-i.  Gopil  Singh,  the  first 
I  ii^ifiir,  and  ihc  Either  of  the  present  chieC  vras  one  of  the  most  active 
I  mi  darinf  of  the  miUtnrj'  nd%'enturere  who  opposed  Uic  occupation  of 
I  BnddUand  by  the  British  in  1803.  He  had  lieen  in  the  service 
I  rf  Darjan  Singh  and  Hnri  Singh,  ihe  grandsons  of  Chhatarsil 
I  Sngh,  in  Jiso ;  and  on  the  invasion  of  AH  Unhsidur,  he  scixcd  the 
I  ffgand  of  Kotnl  for  hinisclf.  For  years  Ik  rensted  all  efTonti  of  per- 
I  Biflon  or  force  to  reduce  him  to  submission ;  but  being  al  lost  con- 
I  need  of  tlic  hopelessness  of  the  ime<|u.il  <:onit:st,  he  submitted  on 
I  cenStioo  of  obtaining  a  full  pardon  and  a.  provision  in  land. 
[  AecDtdingly,  in  1811,  lie  received  ihc  grant  of  the  CJnrrauIi /rf^r. 
I  He  wu  sacccedod  by  his  son,  Diwln  Baliddur  Tarichit,  a  Hindu 
I  of  the  Bundela  caste,  who  is  the  present  chief  or  /dgirddr.  Me 
I  hi  received  ft  taaaJ  of  adoption.  The  Stale  containn  an  area  of 
I  ij  •quare  miles  *^th  16  villages  and  91  j  houses.  Total  population 
I  (iBi)  4976,  namely,  Hindus,  4779;  Muhanimadan.s,  195 ;  and  abori- 
I  SKI,  I.  Estimated  revenue  of  the  cliief,  jQiboo.  The  military  force 
I     tntiwt  of  75  men. 

I       QlriMl&-ffiri   (or    GardaH-fin).  —  H\\\    peak    in    Kiidiir   nistrict, 

I     lipcn  Siaie;   36S0  feci  above  sea -level.      Latitude   13*  19'   v., 

kmgiuide  76*  ■  7'  e. 

atiitijfiiigrt^  (oc  GoiiJilam). — River  in  South  Arcot  District,  Madras 

I    '^oidcncy.     It  rises  in  the  Vcgal  Tank,  in  Kalbkurchi  taluk,  and  is 

'^  by  the  Mallatilr.  which  connects  tt  with  the  I'ohnidr.     lu  bed  is 

^Bdy,  and  its  bonks  for  tlie  moot  part  low.    Ai\er  a  course  of  59  miles, 

Paii^g  on  its  way  Fori  Sl  David  and  Cuddalorc,  it  falls  into  the  Bay 

ttfBngal. 

O&rum&ri. — Forest  reserve  in  Darrang  Distiict.  Assam  ;  containing 
^^uable  hU  timber  (Shorca  robusLi).     Area.  lOS'iS  acres. 

Qtrri— Petty  Bhil  (Dhecl)  State  in  Khdndcsh  District,  Bombay 
^residency. — .W  Dang  States. 

GtrwA. — Town  and  munici|ia]ity  on  the  Dauro  river,  Lohdrdagd 
t^ttrkt,  Bengal.  l.at.  14'  9'  45"  N.,  long.  S3*  51'  Jo"  t.  The  chief 
distributing  centre  for  the  surplus  produce  of  Pnl.imau  Sub-dimion. 
^*ad  of  a  great  port  of  Sarguj.i  and  the  tributary-  Stales  of  Chutiit 
Xigpot.  Population  (1S81)  6043,  namely,  Hindus  4977!  Muham- 
iMdant,  to6j ;  *oihci5,'  3.  Ana  of  town  site,  14 11  acres.  The 
Gtfvi  atarket  it  held  to  the  dry  season,  on  the  sands  of  the  Dauro 
«i«r;  and  here  stickhc,  resin,  catechu,  cocoons  of  tamr  silk,  hide% 
oiUeeds,  gM,  cotton,  and  iron  are  collec:ted  for  ex]>ortation ;  the  impoit9 
an  food-grains,  biass  vessels,  piece-goods,  blankets,  silk,  salt,  tobacco, 
VOU  V.  c 
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»I>ices,  dniRB.  cic.     Wurici|ial  rwenue  (1881-83)  j£*»S.  «  8Ji  peM 
head  of  populalion.  J 

Qatbor. — Town  in  SliiHr])iir  Diiirict,  Sind,  Bombay  Prcsidcnqa 
Population  (1S81)  under  aooo.  Lies  on  ihc  KamtMi-Nasiribid  roafl 
^Vell  kno*-n  for  its  rice.  I 

Oaub&Ii. — Mni'di  Sute,  Khdndesh   District,  Bombay  Prcsidencn 
Area  unknown;    population  (1S81)    1946;    supposed   gross  reveniK^ 
_^i300.    The  country  is  extremely  mountainous,  covered  with  deoie 
forests,  and  only  [iitrtinlly  cultivated.     Principal  produce,  timber  and 
bamboos,  for  the  most  part  sold  in  the  Taloda  market.      Cimate 
unhealthy.     The  chief  is  a  lihll  Hindu  of  the  Girds  family,  and  ho 
no  ]>atcnt  allowinj;  adoption.     He  resides  at  Raisinghpur.     He  is 
of  the  superior  chiefs  of  Khdndcsh  ;  and  being  a  minor,  Ihc  State  is 
ihe  ptescrt  under  the  direct  management  of  the  Political  .Agent. 

Qaub&ti  (Goit'hatly).  —  Chief  town  of  Kimrtip  District, 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Hrahmaputta,  but  principally  on  the  1c 
or  south  bank,  in  laL  36°  it'  n.,  and  long.  91'  4S'  e.  Population  (tSSi) 
ti,6!}5,  namely,  Hindus,  9330  ;  Miiltammadans,  9333  ;  and  Christians, 
141.  Area  of  town  site,  3171  actios.  Mtiniciivil  taxation  (1883-83), 
^1347  ;  average  rate  of  taxation,  is.  ijd.  per  head.  Gauhdtt  wa»  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Hindu  kingdom  of  .\ssam  previous  to  ihcconquct 
of  the  western  portion  of  the  valley  by  the  Ahams.  It  then  became  the 
seat  of  the  Bar  Fhtikan,  or  Viceroy  of  Ihe  Aham  kings,  whose  caphd  was 
in  Sibsdgar  District.  When  .Assam  was  conquered  from  the  Burmcscin 
1815,  ('.luhdti  was  selectL-d  as  the  head ■( |u art cr«  of  ihe  adminintntion 
of  the  Province.  On  ihc  constitution  of  the  Chief-Corn missionership 
of  Assam  in  1874,  the  administrative  head.f]uaner«  were  removed  to 
Shillong  in  ihe  Khdst  Hills.  OauhiLti  is,  with  the  exception  of, 
Barpeui  in  the  same  District,  the  most  populous  town  in  the  Brahma- 
putra valley,  and  spreads  over  an  area  of  3  square  miles.  According  to 
local  tradition,  it  is  identified  with  the  city  of  Praydgajyoiishapura,  (he 
citpiial  of  King  Naraka  and  his  son  Bhngadititi,  monarchs  mentioned  in 
the  Mahdhkdrata.  Of  its  former  glories,  whether  as  the  capital  of  a 
Hindu  King  or  of  an  .\ham  Viceroy,  the  only  relics  which  exist  arc  the 
mounds  and  extensive  lines  of  brick  fortiti  cat  ions  which  lie  scattered 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra.  The  gateways  which  gave  access 
10  the  enclosures  within  the  foriilication.s,  and  which  existed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  have  now  entirely  disappeared.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  soil  in  the  cultivated  fields  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  composed  of  brick,  mortar,  and  pottery;  and  carved  stones  and 
beaulifully-finished  slaba,  the  remains  of  once  noble  temples,  are 
frequently  found  beneath  the  surface.  The  numerous  tanks,  which 
attest  the  command  of  labour  possessed  by  its  former  rulers,  are  now, 
i„  «-,py  cases,  choked  up  wilh  weeds  and  jungle,  or  are  entirely  effaced 
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I   bf  t  bbe  though  luxuriant  loti  thjtt  6oaI$  on  the  stagnant  waters 

■  OKctfad  beneuh. 

I       Tlie  site   of  the   town   is   regarded,   wjtli   some  justice,  ss  \-cry 
I    nriicakhy.    IIk  Brahmaputra  is  here  almost  surrounded  by  a  ciidc 

■  cf  Uk  to  the  north,  west,  and  eaat,  nnd  the  basin  thus  formed  n 
I    Of  flff  from  the  brcciis  which  at  other  points  on  the  river  i>urify  the 

■  HMSfihere.  The  houses  of  the  European  rcsideiiis  ate  situated  along 
I  Iheiouthcm  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  on  comparatively  high  ground ; 
I  MUtAr%  lie  behind  them  inland  ;  and  beyond  these,  for  a  distance  of 
I  lit  or  seven  tailci.  to  the  skirts  of  the  Kh^i  Hills,  stretches  a  malarious 
I  im^),  partly  cultivated  vnlh  rice,  and  partly  co\-crcd  with  marsh 
I  x^ttuion.  Some  improvement  has  been  effected  in  recent  years  in 
I  ibe  miialion  and  drairugc  of  the  town,  and  in  cleaning  and  im|nfiv- 
I  ■■(  Ibe  tanks  in  its  immediate  neij^hbourhond.  I'rojecB  for  a  more 
I  atnnte  drainage,  and  for  the  provision  of  a  pure  water-supply,  are 
I  aor  (tSftj)  under  ccmideratton,  and  a  matured  scheme  has  been 
I  fawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  Chief  Comrattaioner,  with  an  appUca- 
I  ton  lof  a  loan.  Gauhiti  was  formerly  a  military  station,  occupied  by 
I  m  of  the  Assam  regiments,  but  the  cantonment^  have  now  been 
I  ihradoned,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  military'  buildiilKs  for  the 
I  KcMUDodatioa  of  troops  passing  through.  Gnuh4ti  is  an  important 
I  Mtic  of  river  trade,  and  one  of  the  largest  seats  of  commerce  in 
I  Aimn.  In  1876-77,  Kuropcan  piece-goods  were  imftoricd  to  the 
I  nliieor^i6,ooo,  and  cotton  twist  to  the  value  of  ;£io,5oo.  No  later 
I     Sttstics  of  local  traffic   are  available,  the   river  traffic  being   now 

"tgisiered  only  at  the  border  of  the  Province.     An  excellent  cart  road 

F     Ws  south  to  Shillong,  a  dutancc  of  63 J  miles.     The  High  School  at 

.Gwhdli  formerly  possessed  a  College  Depanmcni,  teaching  up  to  the 

Vnifenity  eaaminations;  but  it  wat  ver)-  poorly  attended,  eKcexsively 

^Xpenave,  and   was  abolished  by  Colonel  Keaiingo,  Chief  Commis- 

•ioMJ  of  the   Province,  the  money  thus  saved  being  expended  to 

"eCKT  advaruage  in  prirmiry  and  middle-class  education.     There  is 

•lio  a  Persian  Schoc^  frequented  by  tlic  childtcn  of  a  small  body  of 

^uhuninadans  settled  here.     In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 

<own  b  A  frequented  place  of    Hindu   i>ilgiimage,   the    lemjile   of 

Kimikhyd  (a  name  of  Durgi).    A  picturesque  temple  to  Siva,  under 

(he  title  of  Uminanda,  situated  on  a  rocky  isl.tnd  in  the  mid-channel 

of  the  Brahmaputra,  immediately  opposite  the  centre  of  the  town,  ts 

4lM  an  object  of  veneration. 

QtKOX  (or  LakiiitaHtt). — Ruined  city  and  ancient  capital  of  Bengal, 
Ualdah  District ;  situated  on  a  deserted  channel  of  the  Changes,  in  liil. 
14*  5a'  a.,  long-  ftS"  10'  E.  The  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  is 
involved  in  obKurliy,  and  the  whole  course  of  its  histoty,  down  to 
the  day  when  it  was  finally  deserted,  is  only  to  be  conjectured.     With 
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ffgard  to  its  origin,  it  is  known  that  it  was  the  metropolis  of  Bcn^ 
under  its  Hindu  kings.  Local  tratlitions  connect  some  of  lU  num«it)i 
iheort-recurnngn^inesof  Adisiir,  Baltal  Sen,  and  Lakshman.  Thcmoa 
ancient  name  for  the  city  itself  seems  to  have  been  Lakihnunilwaii, 
corrupted  into  LukhnaulL  The  name  Caur  is  also  of  gruti  uitiiiBity, 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  name  was  more  strictly  applicable  to  tht 
kingdom  (called  Gauriya  Bengala)  than  to  the  city.  I'hc  aaccrtatned 
history  of  Gaur  begins  with  its  concguest  in  1104  k.jx  by  the  Muham- 
madans,  wlio  reUined  it  as  the  chief  seat  of  their  power  in  Bengal  for 
more  than  three  centuries.  At  the  close  of  this  period  were  erected  th« 
numerous  mosques  and  other  Muhammadan  buildings,  which  >xi  remain 
in  a  tolcr.nblc  state  of  ])reser«lion.  When  the  Afghdn  kings  of  Ucngsl 
establi.shed  their  independence,  they  transferred  the  scat  of  goven- 
mcnt  to  Pan'duah,  a  Hindu  outpost  of  Gaur,  also  in  Maldah  District 
and  to  build  the  public  structures  of  their  new  capita),  plundered  Gaur 
of  every  monument  that  could  be  removed.  1-Icncc  it  is,  that  while  the 
ruins  of  I'andiiah  arc  covered  with  stones  bearing  Hindu  scnipiures, 
scarcely  a  single  relic  has  been  found  on  the  site  of  Gaur  thai  could  be 
defmitdy  referred  lo  a  Hindu  building.  Panduah  was  soon  aftcrwardf 
deserted,  and  the  royal  residence  re- transferred  to  Gaur,  which  continued, 
under  the  name  of  Janatdbitd,  to  lie  the  capital  of  Bengal  so  long  as  it» 
Muhammadan  kings  retained  their  independence.  During  the  lattet 
years  of  the  Afghin  dynasty,  the  sent  of  government  was  again 
removed  to  Tasdas  or  Tangra,  a  few  miles  south-west  of  Gaur,  on  the 
bank  of  the  then  main  channel  of  the  Ganges,  which  was  j;raduallyf 
receding  farther  and  farther  west,  and  disturbing  the  drainage  of  tht 
country  east  of  its  course. 

This  change  of  the  seat  of  govemmcnl  was  made  on  accounl 
of  the  change  in  the  course  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  alteration  of  tht 
face  of  the  country  and  of  communications,  as  well  as  owing  toi 
the  unhcalihincss  of  Gaur  from  its  malarious  surroundings,  after  the 
recession  of  the  Ganges.  The  fall  of  Gaur  was  hastened  by  its  being 
Kicked  by  Sher  Shah  and  his  Afghiins  in  1537-  It  finally  di: 
appears  from  history  in  1575-  During  these  last  years  of  its  great 
ness,  it  suffered  many  vicissitudes.  It  was  plundered  by  its  own  king^ 
repeatedly  besieged,  and  more  than  once  taken  by  storm.  Diild  Khin 
was  the  last  of  the  Afghan  dynasty.  His  refusal  lo  pay  homage  to  ih 
Mughal  Kmperor  at  Delhi  led  to  the  final  subjugation  of  Hengal,  K 
large  army  under  M.^na'im  Khin  finally  defeated  Didd  in  1575,  sn< 
occupied  during  the  rainy  and  unhealthy  season  the  already  decaying 
city  of  Gaur.  A  pestilence  broke  out,  by  which  thousands  of  the 
troops  and  inhabitants  died  daily.  The  people  were  unable  to  bury  or 
burn  the  dead  ;  corpses  of  Hinduit  and  Musa!man«  were  thrown  into 
l^^^bjoats  and  tanks,  and  into  the  adjoining  river  Bhdgiiathl.     lite  fe« 
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people  that  survived  the  plague  left  the  city,  which  wa«  iictct  again 
l>opulate<l  to  any  extent.  The  impctial  general,  who  had  Tcsolved  lo 
maiaiain  Gaur  as  the  scat  of  goveminent,  and  to  restore  its  former 
ma^iAccnec,  fell  a  victim  to  the  general  contagion. 

Hencefortli  the  name  uf  Gaur  ii  scarcely  to  be  found  in  Muhsmmadan 
aniuls,  and  the  city  was  never  reoccupied  after  this  dei>o])ulation.  Such 
a{)pcar(  to  be  the  Iniu  account  of  the  desertion  of  Gaur.  But  Dr.  Buchanan- 
Hamilton  discredits  the  uory  of  the  pestilence,  and  states  that  the 
Httghal  vU:ero}'s  of  Bengal  used  occasionally  to  reside  at  the  fortified 
pilace  at  Gaur ;  and  that  as  laic  as  i<)j9,  Shih  Shuj^  the  brother  of 
Aurangzeb,  added  buildings  to  the  pnlacc  fori  in  the  city.  This  prince 
made  Rijmahal  the  capital  of  Bengal ;  and  from  that  time,  according 
to  [)t.  Buchanan- Hamilton,  dates  the  actu:il  abandonment  and 
desolation  of  Gaur.  He  thinks  that  '  the  dty  then  went  to  insLint  ruin, 
not  from  any  great  or  uncommon  calamity,  but  merely  Jrom  the  removal 
of  the  »cat  of  government.'  The  ruins  have  been  a  quarry,  not  only 
for  the  brick  houses  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  but  also  for 
the  mosques,  pabccs,  and  public  monuments  of  Murshidibdd.  It  is 
taid  that  the  Commercial  Residency  at  liN<;i,isii  Bazar  w.is  constructed 
with  bricks  from  Gaur.  Dense  jungle  now  reigns  supreme  over  the 
half  broken-down  ruins  of  walls,  forts,  and  palaces.  Tigers,  rock 
pfthons,  and  pelicans  were  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Gaur  for  centuries ; 
but  during  the  last  twenty  years,  extensive  clearances  of  jungle  have 
been  cfTecied,  and  the  whole  area  of  the  ciiy  is  now  more  or  less 
under  cultivation.  As  the  few  ruins  left  cruaiblc  away,  and  as  cul- 
tivation extends,  only  the  ramps  and  ditches  and  old  tanks,  and 
remains  of  roads.  « ill  mark  the  site  of  the  city  of  Gaur. 
.  The  ruins  wctc  first  explored  by  Mr.  H.  Crcighlon  in  1801,  and 
afterwards  by  Dr.  Budianan- Hamilton  in  iliio.  'Hiis  latter  gentleman 
has  left  an  elaborate  description  of  the  ruins  as  they  then  apiK.itcd,  Irom 
which  the  following  account  is  mainly  condensed.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  ilui  their  dilapidation,  partly  from  natural  causes,  but 
chiefly  b)'  the  hand  of  man,  has  rapidly  advanced  since  (hat  lime. 

The  city,  with  itt  suburbs,  covered  an  area  variously  estimated  at 
from  >o  to  30  square  miles.  The  situation  is  somewhat  elevated,  and 
the  toil  is  clay,  affording  good  material  for  bricks  and  well  suited  to 
[ireser\'e  the  houses  from  inundation,  and  the  site  of  the  city  from 
diluvion.  Countless  milliotts  of  small,  thin  bricks  were  used  in  building 
Gaur.  The  dimensions  of  the  city  pro)>er,  r>.  the  Jiart  within  the  great 
coDtinaous  embankment  (partly  natural  and  partly  artificial),  were  about 
7^  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  from  1  to  i  miles  in  breadth, 
giving  a  total  area  of  about  1 3  squaie  nutes.  The  west  side  of  the  city 
was  throughout  washed  by  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges,  ihc  eastern 
side  being  protected  partly  by  the  Mahdnadi  and  pat\\y  b^  a.  \mft  «A 
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L  pemniBt  swamps,  which  were  fwrmcriy  a  channel  of  ihc  Ganges.  T| 
F  the  south  but  liitle  proieciion  was  needed,  for  the  junaion  n  lililc  low 
down  of  the  Mahananda  and  the  (jangc*  would  liave  prevented  fl 
invader  from  chooxing  nuch  a  circumscribed  base  of  opcrationi.  T] 
(he  north,  which  was  the  most  accessible  quarter,  an  artificial  bulwad 
was  rcc|uired.  A  line  of  fort ilicat ions,  about  6  miles  in  length,  c^H 
ill  an  incijubr  cutve  from  the  old  channel  of  the  Bhigiiathf  at  S^| 
to  near  the  Mah.<nan<M  at  Bholahdt.  This  mn)i>.irt,  mainly  composed 
briclt,  is  about  i  oo  feet  wide  at  iu  base.  At  each  end,  where  it  touch 
on  the  riveni,  it  iit  cut  off  by  a  ditch  lao  feet  wide.  .M  the  north 
l>art  of  this  curve  is  a  gate,  protected  by  a  strong  projecting  ouiwotit 
the  form  of  n  ijuadranc,  through  which  a  high  cmbanlicd  road  pats 
north  and  south.  This  outwork  contains  many  tanks,  and  the  monuin< 
of  a  Muhammadan  saint.  It  seems  to  have  been  ilie  station  of  tl 
police  officer  who  had  charge  of  this  part  of  the  city. 

Near  the  nuith-easi  comer  of  the  outwork,  at  the  confluence 
the  Kilindif  wtih  the  Mahdnnnda,  stands  a  mutdr  or  toit-er,  vthic 
although  now  fallen  to  ruin,  still  presents  a  striking  object  as  vi 
from  Ihc  ferry  at  Minasatai.  North  of  the  rampart,  and  entire 
apart  from  the  cily,  art-  the  twites  of  two  isolated  ruins,  connecie 
with  the  names  of  Adisiir  and  Ballal  Sen.  early  Hindu  kings  of 
Itcngal.  Close  by  is  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  the  palace  where 
B.allal  Sen  is  said  to  have  resided,  consisting,  like  the  palace  tt 
Dacca,  of  a  E<iuarc  of  about  4Q0  yards,  surrounded  by  a  dit< 
llchind  Uic  rampjirl  is  the  northern  suburb  of  the  city.  It  is  of 
extent,  in  the  shape  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  with  an  area  of  aboi 
6000  yards.  It  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  time  thic 
inhabited.  The  eastern  j)onion  is  now  occupied  by  marshes 
L  the  wcsiern  portion,  nc.ir  the  Bhdgdaihf,  is  enclosed  by  e.'uthworks,  and 
t  contains  many  public  buildings.  Here  is  situated  the  large  Sag.ir  Digl 
the  most  celebrated  artiiicial  piece  of  vater  in  Bengal  It  was  fornii 
by  uniformly  dee[)ening,  and  embanking  from  north  to  south,  nat 
hollows  wasting  in  the  high  cby  lands.  The  place  was  probably 
extensively  for  a  long  lime  for  brickmaking  before  it  was  eonvertexl  in' 
a  tank.  Its  dimensions  are  almost  1600  yards  from  north  to  south, 
more  than  800  from  east  to  west.  The  banks  arc  built  of  brick, 
the  water  remains  pure  and  sweet  to  the  present  day.  Tliis  was 
Hindu  structure;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  two  toi 
frequented  places  of  Hindu  pilgrimage  in  the  District,  namely,  VidulUpilT 
gkiit  and  the  Durbasiiie  shrine.  The  banks,  however,  are  now  occu[Mi 
with  Muhammadan  buildings,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  is  thi 
tomb  of  Mukhdam  Sh.ih  Joldl,  a  saint  who  is  stated  to  have  exerci 
great  influence  in  the  time  of  the  early  Musalman  kings  of  Bi 
>'  '  tomb  is  a  small  mosque.     Both  these  buildings  are  supporti 
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by  an  endowment,  and  tolerably  well  cared  for.  Opposite  this  suburb, 
ai  a  oailcet-place  now  called  S^duUipur,  is  the  chief  descent  {£luit)  to 
the  old  bed  of  the  Ganges.  To  this  spot  dead  bodies  of  Hindus 
at  sdll  brought  from  great  distances  to  be  buried  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  only  burning  gkdt  allo«-ed  to  the  Hindus  in  Gaur  by  their 
Mahimmadan  mleis. 

lumediately  to  the  south  lies  the  city  itself,  which,  towards  each 
iuburb  and  along  the  Ganges,  has  been  defended  by  a  strong  rampart 
laj  ditch.  On  the  side  facing  the  Mahinandi  the  rampart  has  been 
double,  and  in  most  parts  there  have  been  two  immense  ditches,  and  in 
ume  parts  three.  These  works  were  designed  for  embankments  against 
inundation,  and  were  utilized  for  drains  and  for  fortifications.  The 
doable  embankment  appears  to  have  been  constructed  to  prevent  the 
Gii^es  from  cutting  away  the  site  of  Gaur,  when  the  main  body  of  its 
rater  east  of  the  city  began  to  gravitate  westwards.  This  is  known  to 
hive  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  hardness 
of  the  clay  highlands  on  which  Gaur  was  built,  and  these  works, 
lesisted  encroachments  by  the  river ;  and  the  Ganges  cut  fresh  channels 
«est  of  the  embanked  city,  instead  of  sweeping  away  and  levelling  the 
city  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  base  of  the  outer  embankment 
las  in  one  place  measured  by  Mr.  Cteighton,  and  found  to  be  i  so  feet 
thick. 

By  ftir  the  greater  portion  of  the    13  square  miles  thus  enclosed 

appears  to  have  been  thickly  inhabited.     Small  tanks  are  everywhere  to 

V  seen,  as  well  as  many  foundations  of  houses  and  the  remains  of  small 

I'lacB  of  worship.      Broad  roadways  from  east  to  west  traverse  this 

nonhem  part  of  the  city  at  irregular  intervals.      There  were  also  com- 

nmiications  by  water  within  the  city,  and  a  regular  system  of  internal 

drainage  for  carrj'ing  off  the  rain-water  to  the  large  natural  and  artificial 

leservoirs.      In  the  southern  part  there   have  been   numerous  roads, 

'iiisetl  very  high,  and  so  wide  that,  in  many  places,  small  buildings  of 

Wcfc  were  erected,  with  rows  of  trees  in  front,  on  their  sides.      These 

*«e  probably  chapels,  or  other    places  of  public  resort ;    while  the 

^veiling- houses  were  huddled  together  along  ihe  sides  of  the  tanks. 

^ewhat  to  ihe  south,  on  the  banks  of  the  BhdgJrathi,  was  the  citadel 

w  kild,  a  work  evidently  of  the  Muhammadan  period.     Jt    extends 

%ut  a  mile  in    length  from  north  to  south,  by  about  600  to  800 

yards  broad.     The  rampart  which  encircles  this  area  has  been  very 

strongly  built  of  brick,  with  many  flanking  angles  and  round  bastions  at 

the  corners.     The  palace,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  citadel,  was 

surrounded  by  a  wall  of  brick  about  40  feet  high  and  8  feel  thick.     In 

the  interior,  the   remains  of  several    cross-walls    are   visible,  but    the 

anangement  of  the  apartments  cannot  be  ascertained.     Indeed,  almost 

the  whole  site  is  now  under  cultivation.     A  little  north  of  the  palace  are 
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tbe  royal  tombs,  where  Husain  Shih  and  oih«r  Independent  Icings  of 
Bengal  lie  buried.  This  building  has  been  almost  entirely  desuojrvd, 
but  it  lud  evidently  coa^idenble  itretcmions  to  elegance;.  The  floor 
vu  paved  with  sionc,  and  the  graves  were  covered  with  slabs  of 
polishied  hornblende.  Not  one  of  these  stones,  however,  now  remains. 
Within  the  citadel,  .lUo,  are  two  mo.s(|uc»,  the  larger  ol  which  has  fallen 
into  ruinti.  The  snuUer,  built  by  Husain  Shdh,  or  by  his  successor, 
NoErat  Shih,  known  as  the  Kiidam  Risdl  Mosque,  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion, being  siii)|K)rtcd  by  an  ade(|uate  endowinent.  Just  otitstde  the 
eut  wall  of  the  citadel  stands  a  lofty  lower  of  brick,  up  the  centre  of 
which  runs  a  winding  si.iir  leading  to  a  chamber  at  the  summit.  It  is 
known  as  the  I'fr  \fA  M.in.ira,  but  no  object  is  assigned  for  its  erection 
by  the  naiivcu.  Mr.  Fergusson,  however,  in  his  Hittory  of  Eaittm 
Arekitetfure,  states  thnt  it  is  evidently  a  pillar  of  victory,  a  Jayi 
Stambhi,  such  as  the  Kutab  Mindr  at  Delhi. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  citadel  is  a  place  of  600  square 
yards,  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  ditch,  known  as  the  1-lowcr- 
Garden.  South-east  of  this  is  the  FiydslidrC,  or  '  Abode  of  Thirst,'  a 
lank  of  considerable  dimensions,  but  conuining  bad  br.ickish  water. 
A  tradition  Mates  th.it  condemned  criminals  werv  allowed  to  drink 
nothing  but  water  from  this  tank,  and  thus  ]>eTished  of  ihirM. 
There  are  many  other  large  tanks  within  the  city  walls,  some  con- 
taining crocodiles,  which  are  fed  by  the  resident  /Hiin.  Of  these, 
the  finest  is  the  small  Siigar  !>fgh[,  which  is  inferior  in  size  only  to 
the  tank  of  the  name  name  in  the  north  suburb.  Between  tlie 
Piyisbdri  and  the  citadel  U  the  Great  Golden  Mosque,  reckoned 
the  grandest  building  in  Gaur.  Dr.  Buchanan- Ham  it  ton  thought  its 
proportions  mean.  It  is  180  feet  from  north  to  south,  60  feet  from  cast 
to  west,  and  20  feet  high  to  the  lop  of  the  cornice.  It  is  a  perfect 
parallel opiped  without  projection  or  recess,  except  that  it  was  formerly 
covered  with  33  domes.  The  only  other  structure  of  interest  is  the 
line  central  gate  in  the  ^outh  wall  of  the  city.  It  is  called  the  Kotwdli 
I>arvi2a,  presumably  from  the  circumstance  that  the  superintendent  ot 
police  was  stationed  here.  This  gate  is  Still  in  good  jireservatioa 
(18S3). 

Southwards  from  this  gate  stretches  an  immense  suburb  as  far  as 
Pukhariya,  a  distance  of  almui  7  miles.  Its  width  is  comparatiwty 
small,  but  it  be.irs  abundant  traces  of  having  been  at  one  time  densely 
populated.  It  was  called  i-'irozpnr,  from  Firoz  Shdh,  the  second  of 
the  two  kings  of  Bengal  of  that  name.  Towards  the  cast  and  south 
lay  an  embankment  and  ditch,  probably  designed  to  ward  off  the 
floods,  which  have  now  created  large  marshes  in  that  direction.  This 
southern  suburb  contains  a  good  number  of  public  buildings.  The 
most  jjromincnt  among  these  are  the  Lesser  Golden  Mosque,  which  Dr. 
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I    Bnchuun-HaDiiltoti  describes  at  'one  of  the  neatest  ^\tit%  eX  anchi- 

I    lectOR  in  the  wht^c  place ; '  and  the  tomb  of  Niamat-ulli-WilL     l~his 

I     (OMa  Ku  the  sjiirittul  guide  of  Shith  Shujd,  and  \\m  monument,  which 

I     iiiiull  and  clumsy,  is  to  this  day  corerully  tended  by  his  descendants. 

I       Sudi  are  the  ruins  of  Gatir.     No  doubt  many  of  the  accounts  of  its 

I     iw  population  are  oricnlnl  exaggerations.     But  even  ucL-ording  to  Dr. 

I    Ibrtunan-Hatoilton,  who  places  the  inhabited  area  at  30  square  miles, 

I     l:«ouU  hare  contained  over  600,000  or  700,000  souls.    The  actual 

'     (iiy  of  Gaur  iras  long  entirely  deserted,  and  was  formerly  overgrown 

*nh  dense  jungle ;  but  cultivation  is  gradually  spreading,  and  clusters 

ef  hil^taiioru  and  new  \-illagcs  arc  appearing  licrc  and  there  amid  the 

aioi  of  the  ancient  city. 

Gtltn. — Town  in  Goralihpur  District,  Norlh-^^'estcm  Provinces. — 

O&ora  Jamdn. — Far^anA  in  Musafiilchina  lahsU,  Suliinpur  DU- 
tiict,  OudlL  Area,  93  stjuarc  miles,  of  which  49  arc  under  cultivation. 
Popotatioa  (iSSt)  ^^,^A'i.  namely,  malc^  i3,>83,  and  females  >4,4<^7  ; 
netif^  density.  513  persons  per  square  mile;  91  villages.  Land 
Ituniic,  j{^6lSJ. 

G&uraagdihL — Hills  in  Minbhum  District,  Bengal  Three  conical 
liiib  at  a  village  of  the  same  name,  34  miles  from  Bdnkiiri,  on  the  road 
la  KjghunAU>pur ;  about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
CQ«Ury,  covered  with  tree  jun^jle,  .ind  so  steep  as  to  be  only  accessible 
ttTTi'ti      |ji,  33*  j6'  N,,  lonj;.  86'  48'  45"  f_ 

GauriiuLr. — One  of  the  petty  Sutcs  in  Bundclkhand.  under  the 

CtKral  India  Agency;  situated  between  25*  14'  and  15*  36' n.  lat.,  and 

tetrccn  8o*  ij'  and  80*  ai'  e.  long.     It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 

Utda  District  and  part  of  Hanifrfiur,  on  the  north  and  we^i  by  B;inda, 

ufl  M  the  south  by  the  Chhatarjiur  Swte.    The  area  of  the  Stale  i.s 

^T\  Kfuare  miles;  it  contains  14  villages  and  1903  houses.     Total 

Illation  (1881)  10,691,  namely,  Hindus,  10,195;  Muhammadans, 

JM ; '  others,'  j.    The  estimated  revenue  of  the  chief  is  ^5000  a  year. 

^  predecessor  of  the  last  ruk-r  was  a  guerilla  leader  of  importance 

k'diBiDg  (he  period  of  anarchy  in  Bundclkhand  which  prevailed  at  the 

I    "We  of  Iht  Lut  century,     He  received  a  grant  of  the  Gaurihdr/i^/-  in 

>to7.    The  last  chief,  !Uo  Bahddut  Kudra  Singh,  did  good  service,  at 

put  personal  lovs  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857 ;  for  which  he  received 

*e  title  of  Rio  Ilah.-idur,  a  dress  of  honour  wonh  Rs.  10.000,  and  the 

pn*ilc;ge  of  adoption,  which  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  sanad. 

Riidn  Sn((h  died  in  1877,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  adopted  son, 

Gipdhar  PrasM,  the  present  chief.     He  maintains  a  military  force  of  3 

pr»,  35  cavalry,  and  340  foot  soldiers.     Gaurihdr  town  is  situated  in 

IiL  15*  i6'  s.,  and  long.  80*  14'  e. 

Oaoripor. — Village  in  Godl|«Sri  District,  Assam,  on  the  right  bank 
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or  the  Gadidhnr  river.  Ijit.  ifi'  it's.,  long.  90*7*11.  Poj>blation(i880 
t9oa  It  \%  the  lettidcnce  of  one  of  the  vrealthiesl  landowners  in  the' 
District,  and  a  busy  centre  of  river  traffic  A  large  trading  fair  is  held 
here  during  the  Durgd-Pajd  festival  in  October  or  November.  In 
1876-77,  Gauripur  exported  to  Sir^ij^anj,  in  P^biii  Ol&uici,  38,900 
mautidi  iif  jute. 

Qavipur.— Village  in  Bangalore  District,  Mysore  Sute;  1  mile  sooth- 
west  of  the  fort  of  Bangalore.  Latitude  11*  56'  ».,  longitude  77*  36'  E.fl 
Population  (1881)  624.  Celebrated  for  the  cavc-tcniplc  of  Gavi  Can-* 
gddharesvara,  constructed  in  [he  tunc  of  Kcmiw  tiauda  (1537).  The 
emblems  of  Siva — the  trident,  the  umbrella,  and  the  double  drum — an: 
e:irved  out  of  the  solid  rock  on  a  colossal  scale,  each  being  15  feet 
high. 

OavridAr.— Petty  State  in  Haldr  prdnt  or  division  of  Kithiiwir,, 
Boinlwy  I'rciidcncy;  consisting  of  6  villages,  with  i  indeiiendoKi 
tribute-payer.  Population  (i*^')  3055-  'Ihe  original  scat  of  the 
chiefs  of  Pdlitina,  w-iih  which  place  it  is  connected  by  a  made  road. 
Mentioned  in  the  Ainl-Akbari  and  the  Mirdii-Akmadi.  Estimated 
revenue,  >^i3oo;  tribute  of  ^loi  payable  to  the  British  Govern 
mcnt,  and  £,(i\  to  Junigarh. 

G&wilffarb. —  Hill  range,  a  branch  of  the  Satpura  mountain.f,  in 
Iterckr;  situated  between  21'  10' and  3i'46'3o' x.latitude,and  between 
76*  40'  and  77°  S3'  e.  longitude;  so  named  from  the  Gauh  tribe. 
Immediately  east  of  Beliil  District  the  S.itpuras  divide  into  two  dii- 
linct  chains — the  one  running  on  to  the  west  coast  between,  siid 
nearly  parallel  to,  the  Tipti  and  Narbadi  (Nerbudda)  rivers;  whiJsCH 
Ihe  other,  pa.<ising  in  a  south- we.ilerly  direction  through  Beiill,  the 
Mclghit  or  upland  country  of  Eliichpur,  and  the  southern  portion 
of  Nimiit,  terminates  at  the  junction  of  the  Tipii  with  its  principal 
tributary,  the  Piima.  In  Melghit,  the  crest  of  the  range  attains 
an  average  elevation  of  3400  feet  above  sca-lcvcl,  the  highest  point, 
Bainit,  being  3987  feci.  The  main  height  of  the  lower  hills,  border- 
ing upon  the  Tipti,  is  about  1650  feet.  The  chief  pa&ses  are — 
Malhdni  on  the  cast,  Dulghdi  on  the  west,  and  Bingjira  on  the 
cxtTcme  west;  the  Tint  two  have  been  made  practicable  for  wheeled 
vehicles ;  several  other  roads  are  in  course  of  completion  or  projected, 
which  will  oi»cn  out  this  difficuh  portion  of  country  entirely.  There  are 
also  several  smaller  intennedlate  Imcks,  used  by  the  Korkiis  in  tmnging 
their  wood  and  forest  produce  for  sale  in  the  tnarkeu  at  the  foot 
of  the  hilk 

Qiwilgarh.— Hill  fonress  in  the  Giwilgarh  range,  in  the  Melghii 
Sub-division  of  Eliichpur  District,  Berar ;  situated  on  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Pilma  and Tdpli rivers.  Latitude  ai'  ti  30" n., longitude  77' 
14'  30'  E,;  elevation,  3595  feet  above  sca-levcl.    'ITic  hill  was  firjt  fortified 
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lyibc  Gaulls,  a  tiibc  from  vbom  it  ulics  iis  name,  ami  who  arc  siill 
BUBentts  here  The  fomcss,  however,  dates  from  1410,11$  consiruction 
bafawgned  10  AhtnnO  Shih  of  the  ttihmnni  <Iyna«ty.  ll  w.u  held 
U&ffcicnt  times  by  the  Nuim  and  the  Marithl.i,  Itetng  captuied  from 
ibcbncc  by  the  British  in  December  1S03.  At  thst  time  it  con^i«ted 
d  one  complete  inner  fori  facing  the  ttce|>ctt  \a,n  of  ihe  raounlain, 
CDXnd  by  an  outer  fort,  defending  its  a)>|>roache^  to  the  notiii  and 
utib-weit.  The  walls  were  nrongly  built,  and  fortified  b)-  towers  and 
niniAtt&  The  communiouions  with  tlie  fort  are  ihrouj^h  three  gates 
-«K  to  the  south  with  the  inner  fort,  one  to  tlie  norih-west  with  the 
ma  fon,  and  one  to  the  noith— and  by  a  rond  made,  after  the 
^Ofntc,  up  Ihe  weucm  face  of  the  hillti.  A  h3n<l»(>i»c  mosque 
^Mnpics  ooe  of  the  highest  points  of  the  fort,  and  in  it  arc  eight 
^nks,  four  only  uf  which  cunuin  water  during  (he  wami  -^ea.1on.  The 
uuixh  of  General  Stes-cnson  up  the  hills  throujjh  the  Malhara  Pass 
cumrd  of  Gdwilgaih,  and  round  to  Lahdda  on  the  northern  xide  of 
itic  Ion,  [s  described  by  Sir  Arthur  Welicsley  a«  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult K  wdl  OS  sacccssful,  operations  be  had  witnessed.  The  fort  was 
Cached  by  batteries  from  Labada,  and  gnllnntly  carried  by  stonn  on 
ilic  ijth  December  1803.  The  fort  was  dismantle^]  in  1853,  and  t])e 
<•)*  buitdings  now  sumding  arc  two  mosques,  the  powder  faaory,  and 
»in-khina. 
Oayl. — British  District  in  the  Lieutenant -Governorship  of  Bengal, 
^^og  between  14°  17'  and  25*  19'  n.  lat.,  and  between  84*  4'  and 
^PP  5'  &  lung,  it  b  bounded  on  the  north  by  I'.itnd  District,  on 
lie  cast  by  Moi>ghyr,  on  the  south  and  south-ca*t  by  Loliaida|j;d  and 
llairibigh,  and  on  the  west  by  Shdhdbdd,  the  boundary  line  being 
^■dby  the  river  Son  (Soanc).  Area,  4713  square  mile*.  Population, 
Mconling  10  the  Census  of  1881,  3,114,681.  The  chief  place  in  the 
Uttrici  is  Uava  town,  but  the  civil  station  and  administrative  hcad- 
Iwios  arc  at  Sdhili^nj,  which  is  distinct  from,  although  adjoining 
'!ifilown. 

Pkjfiail  Ai/fM.'—Thc  southern  boundary-  of  Gayi  is  formed  by  an 

iltgular  ridge  oi  bills  of  no  great  height,  but  prettily  wooded,  and  full 

^pna     These  hills  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  Vindhjan  system. 

If  which  the  great  Cangettc  plain  is  bounded  on  the  south ;  from  them 

Ae  District  slopes  gently  northward  towards  the  Ganges.     The  country 

ii  generally  flat,  but  here  and  there  hills  are  foumi,  cither  isolated  or  in 

(niupi,  the  hi^icr  ones  covered  with  jungle  and  coarse  grass,  the  others 

■Kkyand  bare.    The  loftiest  of  these  peaks  is  Mihijr  Hill,  about  13 

aiks  south-east  of  Gaya  town,  which  rises  10  a  height  of  1620  feet 

above  the  sea.    The  only  other  remarkable  clusters  of  hills  in  the 

tlimict,  besides  the  soutliern  range  already  referred  to,  are  the  liardbrir, 

or,  St  th<7  are  called  in  old  nups,  Currumshaw  Hillsj  and  a  range 
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which  form  portion  of  the  boundaiy  between  Gayi  and  Painl,  aed  1 
coniaini  (on  the  Putni  side)  Rij([rilia,  the  fiunous  sacred  tnouni,  i  J 
pliure  ofgreai  antiquatbn  intercut.  I 

The  eastern  pan  of  Cayi  is  highly  cultivated ;  the  poctions  to  thel 
nonh  and  west  arc  leu  fertite,  and  the  remainder  of  the  DisDictl 
consists  of  hilU  and  jungles,  which  are  full  of  wild  animals,  and  in  which  1 
the  huntcfs  collect  tantr  wlk,  beeswax,  rc^in,  gumi  of  all  lundSi  1 
and  the  valuable  fiuit  or  the  maAuJ  tree:  This  pan  of  the  countrfl 
was  formerly  thinly  peopled  and  little  cultivated,  but  of  ble  )-cati^ 
much  or  the  jungle  has  been  cleared  away,  and  the  cultivated  area  is 
rapidly  increasing.  The  soil  generally  is  alluvial.  Most  of  the  ri«« 
of  the  District  laltc  their  rise  in  the  southern  mountains,  and  flow  troia 
south  to  nonh ;  the  principal  of  them,  howerer,  the  Son,  which  fofms 
the  boundary  between  Gayi  and  Shihabdd  Districts,  rises  in  the  Ccntnl 
Provinces.  It  contains  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in 
every  jiart  of  its  course ;  and  its  channel  here  is  almost  equal  in 
SLie  to  that  of  the  (langes.  After  heavy  rains  this  channel  is  atmoti,) 
filled,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current  a  such  ns  to  render  u|>^ream 
navigation  almost  im]>ossili!e.  But  generally  speaking,  during  the  tainy 
season,  boats  of  twenty  tons  bunhen  traverse  the  whole  extent  of  GayiJ 
District,  and  small  boats  of  under  a  ton  can  nai-ig.-ite  throughou 
the  year.  The  Son  derive.t  iLs  name  from  the  golden  colour  of  ib 
sand,  with  which  are  intermixed  many  small  pebbles,  some  of  them 
prettily  coloured,  and  «u»ccptib!c  of  polish.  The  next  river  of  impo«t- 
ftnce  is  the  Pilnpdn,  which  riies  in  the  extreme  .south  of  the  District, 
And  flows  in  a  northeasterly  course  towards  the  Ganges.  During  the 
driest  i>nrl  of  the  year  there  is  always  some  stream ;  and  the  water  b 
extensively  u.ned  for  irrigation  by  the  neighbouring  villages.  Small 
channels  called  pains,  often  continuing  for  a  considerable  distance,  dis- 
tribute the  river  water  over  the  fields,  or  How  into  large  public  rvscrioirs. 
ahars,  where  it  is  stored  until  retiuired  by  the  cultivators.  The  Phiign, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  hill  torrents,  flows  through  the  District^ 
and  is  chictly  noteworthy  for  the  reverence  in  which  it  i*  held  by  th^W 
pilgrims  who  flock  in  large  numbers  to  Gay.i  ;  during  the  hot  weather 
the  stream  dries  up.  The  other  rivers  of  the  District  are  the  Dhirliir, 
the  Dongi,  the  Tiliyi,  the  Dhanarjf,  the  Shob.  the  Kiisi,  and  the 
SakrI,  all  used  for  inigaiion. 

Gayi(  District  is  traversed  by  two  important  lines  of  cuial. 
Eastern  Main  Canal  from  the  Son  to  the  Pdnptln  river,  a  distance  of 
8  miles ;  and  the  Patnd  Canal,  which  branches  off  about  4  milc»  from  ihej 
Son  Canal,  .-ind  flowing  northwards  as  nearly  as  [mssible  parallel  to  tb 
Son,  joins  the  Ganges  in  Patn.i  Disirict  lietwccn  Pinkipur  and  I>ina^| 
pur,  after  a  course  of  79  miles,  of  which  43  miles  lie  in  Gayi  DisuicL  1 
Another  principal  branch  of  the  Son  Canal  system,  the  Western  Main 
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Cml,  lakes  ofT  from  the  other  ui.l«  of  the  river  opposite  the  Eastern 
Ciml.  tod  flows  through  Shahabdd  District  The  wild  aninulx  of  the 
Uwiid  comprise  ttgcis,  found  in  the  southern  hill  ranj;es;  leopards 
ttd  bttn  in  most  pans  of  the  DiMricL  Antelope  and  hog  are 
uniBoa,  and  diflcrent  varieties  of  deer  are  numerous  in  the  south, 
HrtBK  abound ;  wolves  are  ver>' troublesome,  nnd  deaths  from  these 
animid*  are  common,  especially  in  Nawida  Sub-division.  Smaller 
giae  indtadc  jongle-fowl,  pea-fowl,  wild  duck,  teal,  quail,  snipe,  and 
lanndge. 

/fuflfrj. — Materials  for  the  administrative  bistor)' of  Gayil  are  scanty, 

Mthe  records  were  bumi  during  ihc  Mutiny.     After  the  acquisition  of 

tbc  Province  of  llvhar  hy  the  F.ngliih  in  1765,  the  managcmi-nt  was 

ttttnisted  to  a  distinguished  native,  Shilib  Rii.    Gayl,  as  at  present 

ccestirated,  Iheo  formed  part  of  the  District  of  Dehor,  and  its  history 

fo  the  first  fifty  years  of  Itritish  rule  does  not  arlroit  of  separation  from 

iheProrince  of  the  same  name.     In  1814.  the  south  of  the  Dtslriciwas 

pbeed  nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  a  special  Joint  Maj^iMrate,  stationed  ax 

SkctgUli    Id  1835,  Gayi  was  constituted  an  independent  Collectoraie, 

■illi  a  jurisdiction  including  the  present  Subdivision  of  Bchar.     For 

mtaiK  purposes,  the  Collector  was  under  the  juriMliction  of  the  Board 

of  ContBuisioners  at  Pntmi  and  IJenares,  created  in  tSt  7.     For  judicial 

pspeso^  there  tt-cre  lutivc  mtivu/t,  under  a  Judge- Magistrate ;  from 

vhOM,  again,  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Provincial  Civil  Court  at  Patna.     In 

lb?,  this  Court,  and  also  the  Hoard,  were  abolished,  and  their  powers 

«ciE  vested  in  a  Commissioner  at  Patni,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 

kud en  Calcutta.     In  [831, increasedpowerswcre given  tothc  Judgc- 

l^giilnte  of  Gayi  as  a  Sessions  J  tidme,  and  his  ma^itstcrial  powers  were 

■afcover  to  the  Collector.    Thus  the  present  unit  of  administration, 

the  Uagistrate-CoUcctor,  was  created.     In  1845,  ilic  ofjices  of  Magistrate 

lad  Collector  were  separated,  to  be  reunited  by  order  of  the  Secretary 

(fSbie  in  1859. 

Tbough  Gayi  was  not  the  scene  of  fighting  during  the  Mutiny  of 

itj;,  yet  an  incident  took  place  in  the  District  worthy  of  record.    The 

SepO|s  in  the  neighbouring  cantonments  at  Dinapur  mutmicd  in  July, 

ml  ocaped  into  Shihdbid.    After  the  first  attack  upon  them  by  a 

Aitish  force  had  resulted  in  disaster,  orders  were  issued  by  the  Com- 

aunioReT  of   Patni  to  all  the  civil  oDicers  within  his  juriidiction  to 

rilhdnw  their  establishments  and  retire  on  DInapur.     .\  small  garrison 

rfihe  64th  Regiment,  together  with  a  few  Sikhs,  were  ihi;n  stationed  at 

Giyi  town.     In  obedience  to  the  written  orders  of  the  Commissioner, 

Ihe  handful  of  soldiers  and  civilbns  at  Gayd  parted  on  the  road  to 

J^Uti,  leaving  behind   about   7   IJitAi  of  rupees   C£7o,ooo)  in   the 

treaauty.     But  oo  the  way  bolder  counsels  prevailed.     Mr.  Money,  the 

Masiitzatc  of  the  District,  and  Mr.  HoUings,  an  uncovenanted  official 
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in  the  opium  agency,  determined  to  return  to  Oaj-d  and  »ave  what  they 
could  from  the  general  pillage  that  would  ine»-iiably  follow  uiwn  the 
abandonment  of  the  town.  The  detachment  of  the  64th  was  aUo  sent 
t)ack.  The  town  was  found  still  at  peace.  A  few  dxyii  were  spent  in 
providing  carriage  Cor  the  treasure.  But  the  I'atnd  road  had  become 
unsafe,  and  the  only  means  of  retreat  now  open  was  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road  to  Calcutta.  As  soon  as  the  little  party  had  started  a 
second  time,  they  were  attacked  by  a  nuxeil  labhle  of  rcle.ascd  prisoners 
and  the  former  jail-guards.  After  repulsing  the  attack,  Mr.  Money 
conveyed  his  treasure  safely  to  Calcutta,  where  his  arrival  was  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm.  h 

Poputalion. — The  population  of  the  District,  according  to  the  Census  | 
of  1873,  was  1, 947,834  persons,  dwelling  in  6530  villages  or  towiu, 
and  317,845  houses,  the  average  density  of  the  population  being 
4'3  persons  to  the  square  milt  The  Census  of  1881  returned  the 
I)o])ulation  at  1,114,683,  showing  an  increase  of  176,858,  or  9-07  per 
tent.,  in  the  nine  yeart.  The  general  rixtults  arrived  at  by  the  Census 
of  1882  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — Area  of  Di.tCrict,  471  j 
square  miles ;  number  of  towns  and  villages,  9657  ;  number  of  houses, 
371,648,  of  which  346,794  are  occupied  and  15,854  unoccupied. 
Total  popubtion,  3,114,682,  namely,  males  1,043,441,  and  females 
1,081,141.  Average  density  of  population,  451  persons  per  square 
mile;  villages  jwr  square  mile,  3"05j  persons  per  village,  aio; 
houses  per  square  mile,  79*1 ;  persons  per  house,  6-13.  Classified 
according  to  religion,  Hindus  numbered  1,891,484,  or  89-0  per  cent., 
and  Muhammndans  313.141,  or  110  per  cent.;  Christians  and 
■others,"  too.  Of  aboriginal  and  semi-Ktnduizcd  tribes,  the  most 
numerous  are  the  Dosadhs.  of  whom  there  are  108,349 ;  'he  BhuiyiU, 
who  number  83,469  ;  and  the  Kharwirs,  3569.  These  aborigines)  who 
in  reli|{ion  profess  some  sort  of  Hinduism,  live  chiefly  in  the  south  of 
the  District,  and  support  themselves  on  the  produce  of  the  jungles, 
or  by  thieving,  cattle-lifting,  and  hunting.  Tlie  high~ca.tte  Hindus 
include — Brahmans,  79,750;  Rdjputs,  r  14,401 ;  B^blians,  agricultural 
Brihmans  who  have  lapsed  from  pure  Brahmanhood  by  reason  of  their 
occupation,  153,646;  Baniy^  or  traders,  49,304;  Kiyastbs,  Govern- 
ment officers,  clerks  and  landholders,  43,965. 

Among  the  79,570  Brdhmans  of  Gayi  are  included  a  number  of 
persons  who,  though  not  regular  or  orthodox  Brdhmans,  are  allowed 
a  kind  of  brevet  rank  as  such.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
GayiiwaU,  of  whom  there  are  about  300  families  in  the  District,  Al- 
though they  arc  held  in  great  esteem  at  the  places  of  pilgrimage  in  Gayi 
town,  respectable  Brdhmans  look  down  upon  them;  they  live  an  idle, 
self-indulgent  life,  but  are  very  wcahhy,  extorting  large  sums  out  of  the 
numerous  pilgrims.     A  detailed  account  of  the  origin  and  custotns  of 
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tluiuiriouf  diss  of  rocn  is  to  be  fouiu]  in  voL  xil  of  the  Statiilkal 
.f.r>»wt  e/ SrigaUpp.  35,  49.  77). 

Tlie  agricultunil  and  pastoral  castes  include  —  Goilia,  509,871  in 
number,  the  mosi  numcroos  caste  in  the  District ;  Kocrfs,  144,675 ; 
Kiinnb,  43<79t ;  Parens,  15.597 ;  Banilt,  5863 ;  and  MiKs,  7740. 
Ihc  principal  artisaD  castes  arc  the  Baihiis,  or  carpenters,  36,166  in 
number:  Kuntbhus,  potters,  11,182;  Loh^r>,  blacksmiths,  11,415; 
ind  Sonirs,  gold  smiths,  15,863.  Other  respectable  Siidm  castes, 
niinly  engaged  in  jwreonal  service — Nipits,  barbers,  37,838  ;  Dhobis, 
"t^itrmea,  16,733;  I^^hilRt,  domestic  servants,  [labnquin-bcarcrs 
ifuJ  tabourets,  116,961;  Mibs,  11,906;  Kdndus,  conrcctionerK, 
ij.7$4 :  and  MadakK,  prqiarcr^  of  jtarchcd  food-grains,  ia.900.  Other 
cutes — ^Tdls,  oil-sellers,  57,379  ;  Nuniyis,  labourers,  16,631 ;  Tatvras, 
<«vcrs,  5051  ;  Sunn's,  winc-scllers,  6643  ;  Pasis,  pnim  toddy  sellers, 
19,193;  Rajwirs,  hlwurcrs,  43,773;  Chamiri,  Icithcr  dressers  and 
I^OBters.  ;8.55:.  The  Mubammadan  population  arc  divided  into— 
Suiiafs,  3o;,>4t  ;  Shi^s  ii^i  •  >nd  unspecified,  21,474- 

Sii  tovns  contain  more  than  5000  inhabitants — namely,  Gava,  with 
•  population  (t88i)  of  76.415;  Tikaki,  population  12,187;  Hwo- 
DMAS,  population  9870;  SiiKKtiHArr,  population  5861;  jAi(ANABAt\ 
fBfuhtkwi  5286;  and  Ha^iia,  population  5019.  Of  the  9657  iQwns 
ai  vtliig^  in  the  District,  6395  contain  less  than  two  hundred 
oAibitaois,  3460  from  two  to  five  hundred,  629  from  five  hundred  to 
thousand,  154  from  one  to  two  thousand,  10  from  two  to  three 
Acoand,  3  from  three  to  five  thousand,  4  from  fivi;  to  ten  thousand, 
I  boat  lea  to  fifteen  thousand,  and  1  upwards  of  RUy  thousand. 

As  regards  occupation,  the  Census  Report  divides  the  male  population 
inorix  main  classes, IS  follows: — (i)?roresuonal,incIuding  Government 
4k»s  and  servants  and  professional  men,  17,481  ;  (2)  domestic 
Kitants,  inn  and  lodging-house  servants,  etc,  52,642  ;  (3)  commercial, 
■Huding  merchants,  traders,  carriers,  etc,  31,546;  (4)  a^icultund, 
■duifing  cultivators,  gardeners,  herdsmen,  etc,  283,197;  {5)  manu- 
bctorin^  and  industrial,  84,208;  (6)  indefinite  and  non-productive 
(cfpiising  157.396  general  labourers,  and  416,971  male  children  and 
IBKUtt  of  no  specified  occupation),  574.367. 

The  District  of  Gayil  is  full  of  places  of  the  greatest  sanctity.     The 

(Odty  hills,  which  here  ran  out  far  into  the  plain  of  the  Ganges  valley, 

kem  with  associations  of  the  prchi.itoric  religion  of  Buddhism,  many 

tf  which  have  been  diverted  to  new  objects  by  modem  SUpet^lition. 

The  Brihmans  stamped  out  the  Buddhist  faith,  but  they  have  utiliwd 

ill  local  traditions  to  their  owti  profit     At  the  present  day,  the  chief 

pilf^ims  to  the  sacred  tree  at  Budh  Gayi  arc  devout  Marithis,  who 

come  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  their  ancestors  in  purgatory.    As  a  place 

of  Hit>du  pilgr'unage,  the  town  of  Gayd  is  of  comparatively  modem 
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interest.  The  name  is  derived  fTom  (hat  of  a  pagan  monster,  whos 
fate  is  recorded  in  the  t'Jj/u  Purdna.  His  only  crime  was  his  desircj 
10  save  dinners  from  perdition.  Accordingly,  Brahma  himself  under 
took  the  task  of  putting  a  slop  to  his  career.  This  he  effected  bf ' 
Ircacheroiisty  perNuadiiig  him  to  lie  down,  and  then  placing  a  heavy 
stone  upon  his  body.  When  the  monster  struggled  to  get  free,  Ihe^ 
gods  prevailed  upon  him  to  keep  (|uicl,  by  the  prumisc  that  they  would^f 
come  and  take  up  their  abode  on  the  siiot,  and  th.it  all  pil^ims  who 
worshipped  there  should  be  delivered  from  the  pains  of  helL  The 
profiiable  lesson  ot  this  legend  has  been  turned  to  gOtKl  account  by  the 
Caydwdls,  or  Brdhman  priests,  who  possess  the  monopoly  of  jiotnting 
out  the  sacred  spot's,  and  reciting  the  appropriate  jirayers. 

The  pilgrim  who  would  effcctuatly  secure  admission  for  his  ancestors 
into  heaven,  must  scrupulously  perform  the  whole  routine  of  duties,  cacb  . 
one  of  which  involves  i)riesents  to  the  priest  Before  leaving  hi*  home 
he  must  fimt  walk  five  tinics  round  his  native  village,  calling  u)>oa  tbffi 
souls  of  his  ancestors  to  accompany  him  on  his  journey.  Arrived  all 
Cayi,  he  is  forthwith  placed  in  charge  of  a  special  Brahman  guide. 
There  are  45  sacred  localities,  which  he  should  visit  in  proper  order  and 
on  particular  days.  The  full  round  occupies  13  days;  but  for  thow 
who  have  not  sulTicient  devotion,  or  sufficient  wealth,  38  lihrines,  two, 
or  even  only  one,  will  serve  the  desired  pur|>os&  Each  of  these  sacred 
places,  bedi,  liral,  or  Itrlha,  is  supposed  to  represent  ihe  footprint  of 
some  deity.  At  each,  a  pindd  or  b.ill  of  rice  and  water  has  to  !>c 
deiKJsited  by  the  pilgrim,  while  a  hymn  is  chanted  by  the  attendant 
Brahman.  Some  of  the  spots  lie  a  considerable  disumce  beyond  liw 
dty  walls,  on  the  Kummit  of  steeji  hills,  the  ascent  of  which  demands 
not  a  little  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  devotee*.  Others  are 
crowded  together  within  the  walls  of  old  narrow  temples.  The  \to\>\t- 
larily  of  Gayi  appears  to  h.ive  increa.ied  with  the  growth  of  the 
Marilha  power.  The  records  frequently  refer  to  the  arrival  of 
Mariihi  princes,  as  maiteni  of  political  importance  during  the  early  ^ 
years  of  British  rule.  Towards  the  end  of  la-st  centurj-,  a  Pcshwi  is  ■ 
said  to  h.ive  expended  j£io,ooo  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Gayl.  The 
average  number  of  pilgrim*  in  the  year  is  now  estimated  at  100,000  ; 
and  it  has  been  calculated  that  a  poor  man  might  accomplish  the  full  fl 
round  at  a  cost  of  £2.  The  pilgrim-tax,  vatjing  from  about  4s.  10  ^ 
aSs.  per  head,  levied  under  the  native  government,  was  abolished 
during  ihe  early  >'ears  of  British  rule, 

TiKARi,  on  the  Murhar  river,  contains  Ihe  fort  of  the  Rijdsof  Tikdri; 
Jahanauad  and  Daudnacak  arc  chiefly  interesting  as  having  formerly 
contained  flourishing  cloth  factories  established  by  the  East  India 
Company.  Among  the  other  noteworthy  villages  in  the  District  are 
Akwal  on  the  Son,  «nce  famous  for  its  paper  and  sugar  manufactories, 
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m  Bra  the  centre  ol  the  onli^  indigo  concern  in  Gvfi  ;  D»\  the  scat 
d6e  Rijis  of  thai  name,  one  of  the  most  andent  fiuailies  in  the 
Dbukt;  Nawid^  Wazirganj,  Belo,  Hasiiif,  and  \VirisntLgiinj,  considcr- 
jUemfiDg  places.  At  Buddh  (or  Booh)  Cava,  about  6  niUct  south 
cIGayi,  and  a  few  hundml  yards  west  of  the  Philgii  or  Kildjan  river, 
i^arc  tuins  of  great  sanctity.  Here  dwelt  Sikya  Muni,  the  founder 
dtht  Buddhist  religion,  and  here  is  the  ///M/  tree  under  which  he  sat  in 
■Mil  sbmaction  for  five  years.  Here,  too,  arc  extensive  remains  of 
Unples  and  monumeals,  and  of  the  Riji^thdn  or  palace,  said  to  be  the 
ntidcnce  of  Dhanna  Asoica,  and  some  of  his  successor!!  on  the  throne 
tf  Magwiha.  Oose  at  hand  is  a  convent,  the  Ktahant  or  abbot  of 
■hkh  shorn  the  place  to  visitors.  Another  place  of  interest  In  the 
Otsttict  is  a  temple  of  great  antiquiti^,  which  crowns  tlw  highest  peak  of 
lU  Baribdr  Hills,  This  temple  is  sacred  to  Sidheswira,  and  contains 
i£^  said  to  have  been  i>la<cd  Ihrre  by  IJir;!  Rij.i,  the  Asar  King  of 
{Xofipar.  In  Septerot)er,  a  large  fair,  attended  only  by  men,  is  held 
bcie.  The  pilgrims,  who  number  between  10,000  and  30,000,  spend  a 
ngbl  on  the  mountain.  Near  the  foot  of  the  hill  arc  some  caves  cut  in 
Ae  tock  about  100  ac,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh Ixiurhood  are  3 
ocnd  spring  and  lank,  and  several  sculptures  of  great  inicrcsl  to  the 
asbquary. 

dtgfiaiihirt. — The  most  important  crop  of  the  District  is  rice,  which 

isswn  in  June  or  early  in  July,    The  bhaJdi  crop  is  reaped  in  August 

« September;  the  Wan/ crop  is  IranspUnted  in  July  or  Augu.it,  and 

n  io  December  or  January-.     Wlieat  is  sown  broadcast  in  September 

ui  October,  and  reaped  in  Kfaich.     Among  the  other  cereals  grown 

«e  barky,  lodtan  com,  marui,   and   kodo.     The  chief  leguminous 

<M{*  ue  kAesM,  gram,  peas,  and  beans.     1'he  other  crops  include 

]<as  and  potatoes,  hemp  and  fiax,  cotton,  oil-seeds,  opium,  indigo, 

nprone,  and  fdn.     Rotation  of  crops  is  common  in  the  District, 

Aj  Irrigaiion  is  much  pracibed,  the  means  used  being  natural  and 

miBdal  waieicounes,  reservoirs,  and  wells.     Manure  is  always  used 

^  cotton  and  opium.     The  area  ordinarily  cultivated  with  rice  is 

*kai   900,000  acres,   producing   over    400,000  tons,   of  which    a 

fctath  pait  is  exported ;  the  wheatgrowing  area  has  been  estimated 

«  nctrly    170,000  acres,  producing    aljout  60,000    tons,  of  which 

itNxit  a  half  is  exported ;  and  the  area  devoted  to  oil-sccds  is  about 

JjM>e  acres.    Tbe  area  under  opium  cultivation  in  Gayii  cannot  be 

gim  exactly,  as  the  boundaries  of  the  opium  sub-divisions  are  not 

nnienninous  with  those  of  the  Disuict ;  bvil  the  two  sub-divisions  of 

Tchti  and  Cayil  are  almost  co-extensive  tviti)  Gayd  District,  and  the 

ram  of  their  areas  ts  but  little  in  excess  of  the  opium  area.       In 

1672-Tj.  the  area  under  cultivation  in  these  two  opium  sub-divisions 

■w  67,SsS  acres,  the  amount  of  crude  opium  produced  being  6()S  tons, 

rot-  V.  D 
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«nd  the  ftTcnge  produce  per  ncre  nlwut  3>  lbs.  In  iS8o-8f,  tH 
eatiiiuted  areft  vaAa  Ofiaia  in  Gayi  District  was  (13.940  acres,  Uia 
produce  amounting  to  501  tons,  of  the  vsluc  of  about  jC'^i<^Sn 
There  is  only  one  indigo  factory  under  Euro|>ean  management  in  tW 
District,  and  for  some  une\filaincd  reason  the  dye  here  cannot  be 
brought  to  such  :t  stale  of  perfection  as  it  attains  north  of  the  Ganges. 
The  area  under  sugar-cane  has  been  estimated  at  13,000 
Speaking  roughly,  a  Rfth  of  the  total  area  of  the  District  still 
uncultivated,  A  fair  out-turn  of  [uddy  or  unhiislced  rice  from  an 
of  good  land  would  be  30  cwis..  value  jCt,  14^.  :  from  inferior 
18  nvts.,  value  jCi,  lis.  sd.  The  out-turn  of  u-hcac  or  bartey,  and 
their  value,  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  ca.se  of  paddy  ;  but  the  cullii-a- 
tion  of  these  crops  is  less  expensive,  and  the  net  profit  to  tSc  cultivator 
is  conscfiucntly  higher.  Wages  for  labour  are  generally  paid  in  kind. 
There  seems  to  have  been  little  or  no  variation  in  money  wages  duri 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  but  at  an  earlier  period  they  were  25 
cent  less  than  at  present.  The  money  wage  of  a  day-labourer  is  ni 
3d.,  th.1t  of  a  smith,  bricklayer,  or  carpenter,  from  4jd.  to  6d-  per  di 
Prices  seem  to  have  fallen  of  late  years.  In  1859,  i860,  and  1870.  the 
prices  of  the  best  cleaned  rice  were  respectively  6s.  o}<l.,  7s.  6d., 
4s.  sd.  per  cwL ;  in  the  same  years  the  prices  of  common  rice 
5s.  4d.,  6fi.  rod.,  and  3s.  gd.  per  cwL  respectively.  Prices,  howc 
were  high  in  1S81,  the  talcs  in  the  month  of  Scpltmber  for  that 
being  returned  at  9s.  4iJ.  per  cwt.  for  best  cleaned  rice,  and  6s.  ogd.  ft 
common  rice. 

Natural  Calamities. — GayA  does  not  suffer  from  blight  or  flood  to 
any  great  exlent.  but  droughts  are  very  common,  and  seriously  affect 
the  prospects  of  the  District.  The  Son  Canals,  recently  completed. 
will  no  doubt  prevent  much  of  the  loss  arising  from  dry  seasons.  THi 
District  suffered  considerably  from  the  famine  of  1866,  and  tbi 
murialily  was  increased  by  an  outbreak  of  cholera  which  took  place 
the  middle  of  July  in  the  town  of  Gayi,  and  spread  through  the 
part  of  the  District.  The  number  of  recipients  of  gratuitous  rel 
never  exceeded  a  daily  average  of  iioo,  and  the  a%'erage  daily  number 
of  persons  employed  on  relief  works  was  about  350.  The  maximum 
price  of  common  rice  was  18s.  Cd.,  and  of  jjaddy,  9*.  3d.  [ler  cwt ;  but 
l)riees  in  Cayi  are  not  by  any  means  a  trustworthy  index  to  the  presstm 
from  scarcity.  The  famine  of  1873-74  did  not  affect  the  I>istrict 
seriously;  the  food-supply  was  augmented  by  private  trade,  and  the 
Covernmcnl  had  only  to  supplement  this  supply  by  a  small  amount  of 
grain,  and  by  the  provision  of  relief  works  on  the  canal*. 

CDmttura:  and  Tradt.  —  No  important  manufactures  are  carried 
on  in  Gayi.  Common  brass  utensils  for  home  ukc,  black  stone  orna- 
ments, pottery,   lasar   silk  cloth,  and  rope  made  of  a  grass   called 
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^Wft,  are  manufActured.  Cloih  and  piptr  ven  ronn«r1)'  the  princi- 
^B  manufacture^  but  ihesc  iDdu5lrii»  hjvc  now  atmo&l  entirely  died 
obL  Soda  effloresces  in  parti  of  the  District,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  saltpetre  is  inanu&cturcd  and  despatched  to  Calcutta.  I'hc 
principal  cxpons  arc — food-grains  of  all  kinds  (especially  rice),  oil-sccds, 
indigOi  cnde  opium  (»ent  to  Patni  for  majiufacture),  tialtpetre,  sugar, 
blankets,  brass  utensilH,  etc.  Among  the  imports  arc — ult,  piece-goods, 
c'oth,  cotton,  timber,  bamboos,  tobacco,  lac,  iron,  spices,  and  fruitf. 
The  prind]iia]  tra<le  with  other  District!  is  by  tlie  State  Railway  from 
Binkipur  to  Gayi,  which  was  opened  for  traffic  in  March  1S79.  Its 
lotal  length  a  57  miles;  gross  earnings  for  the  year  1881-81,^54,819  ; 
wotfcmg  expenses,  ^34,J4 1 ;  net  earnings,  ;£  10,578,  or  a  return  of  5*^4 
|icr  cent  on  the  cajutal  outlay. 

Admimiitratuft. — Owing  to  the  lou  of  alt  office  records  at  the  time 
of  tlie  ^lutiny,  it  is  impossible  to  pve  the  revenue  of  Gay£  District 
before  185S-59.  In  that  year  the  net  revenue  was  ^^113,115;  in 
1870-71,  the  net  revenue  was  ;^i9a,870i  and  in  1881-83,  ;^i5s, 464. 
The  land  revenue  constitutes  in  Q^fi.,  as  elsewhere  in  Bengal,  the 
noet  important  item  of  the  revenue)  in  1870-71,  it  amounted  to 
^£138,031 ;  and  in  1881-S3,  to^i43,6S8.  Sut>^ivision  of  estates  has 
progressed  very  rapidly  in  Cay:!^  the  number  of  estates  in  1871  was 
441 1,  and  the  number  of  registered  proprietors,  30,453,  The  average 
payment,  therefore,  from  each  estate  was  ^£31,  59.  lod,  or  from  each 
iocfividoal  proprietor,  ^6,  14s.  iid.  By  i88t-Si,  the  number  of 
estates  had  increased  to  5614,  and  the  registered  proprietors  to  59,1 73, 
the  average  payment  ftom  each  estate  being  £,%ft.  Comparing 
Ifaeie  figures  with  the  corresponding  ones  for  1789,  found  In  an  okl 
repster  in  the  Patna  office,  it  appears  that  in  eij^hty  }'ears  each  estate 
had  on  an  average  split  up  inlo  eight,  and  where  there  hnd  in  1789 
been  ooe  proprietor  there  were  in  1881  over  fifty.  The  land  revenue 
in  the  former  year  was  ;£t04.t7o;  the  subscciueni  increase  has  not 
been  great,  as  remissions  have  been  granted  to  the  Deo  KajJs  and 
others  for  military  services.  The  machinery  for  the  protection  of  person 
aad  property  in  the  District  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  strength. 
There  are  now  11  mafpstcrial  and  5  civil  courts,  besidcK  3  hunonury 
magbliatcs'  courts.  For  police  purposes,  Gayi  is  divided  into  14 
thditdi,  with  14  outjiMts.  The  regular  District  police  consisted 
at  the  end  of  1S81  of  3  superior  and  99  subordinate  officers,  and 
475  constables;  the  municipal  police  at  the  same  time  consisted  of 
31S  olficere  and  men;  and  the  village  walch  numbered  13,116  men. 
Included  among  these  last  is  a  body  of  dtgwirs  or  road  policemen, 
matniaincd  by  the  landholders.  These  dtgtedin  ore  peculiar  to  Gayi, 
and  ap{>ear  to  have  been  lirst  appointed  early  in  the  present  century,  in 
coascqorTKe  of  frequent  accidents  to  travellers  on  roads  and  hill  passes. 
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Highway  robbery,  once  very  prevalent  in  the  District,  i*  siid  to  hart 
almost  entirdy  ceased  since  the  introduction  of  the  digwJrl  system. 
The  tota]  coat  of  maininining  the  rcguUtt  and  municipal  police  in 
(383  was  j^i  1,914,  equal  to  a  charge  of  i\A.  )>er  head  of  the  jKipub- 
tion.  Bm:glary  nnd  tiatditi  are  still  raty  common ;  the  crimiaal 
classes  are  principally  recruited  from  the  Il.'fbhans,  GodUs,  Dosidht, 
and  Doms.  There  were  4  jails  in  the  District  in  iSSx — the  Diitri« 
jail  at  Gayit,  and  Sub-divifiional  lock-ups  at  Jahdn.ibid,  Aurangjbid, 
and  N3wid£  In  that  year  the  daily  average  number  of  pritoncn  in 
the  Gayi  jail  was  39S-48.  Education  (ipecially  primary)  has  made 
rapid  progress  of  lale  yearn.  The  number  of  pupils  subject  to  the 
Rilucalion  Department  increased  from  574  in  1856-57,  to  8139  in 
'873-74,  and  lo  19.118  in  1881-83;  the  total  number  of  schools  in 
'S73-74  was  446,  and  in  1881-83,  1476,  or  r  school  to  e^-ery  3'7 
square  miles  of  area,  and  i  pupil  tg  every  iii  of  the  population. 
Oi  the  boys  of  school-going  age,  1  in  every  6"5  is  under  instruciJoa 
For  administrative  purposes,  the  District  is  parcelleil  out  into  4  Sub- 
divisions—the  sadrot  head-quarters  Suli-di vision,  with  an  area  of  1839 
square  miles;  Nawddd,  lozo  square  miles;  AurangibSd,  1146  squaw 
miles;  and  Jahindbdd  Subdivision,  607  square  miles. 

Afedual  Aiptds.-  The  climate  of  Gayi  is  dry,  and  the  District  b 
regarded  as  very  healthy.  The  average  temperature  is  about  79-98*  F.; 
maximum  in  May  1S81,  iii'S*,  minimum  68'i*;  maximum  in  July 
95' j",  minimum  730*;  maximum  in  December  Si  ■9°.  minimum  47"  j'. 
Average  annual  rainfall  at  the  town  of  (iayd.  39'8  inches.  'ITie  wettest 
month  is  July,  and  in  that  month  the  average  rainfall  is  1 1  '37  inches. 
Among  the  diseases  of  the  District  arc  cholera,  leprosy,  small-pox, 
neuralgia,  headache,  and  the  'Cayd  sore.'  Cholera  breaks  out  e^'ety 
now  and  then  in  some  part  of  the  District.  Small-iKix  is  endemic, 
owing  to  the  objection  of  the  people  to  vaccination.  Neuralgic  , 
headache  occurs  in  a  very  intense  form ;  it  often  returns  periodicallj^H 
and  in  some  cases  defies  treatment.  Total  number  of  registered 
deaths  in  1881-83,  >4'6.  or  19*49  per  Ihous-ind  of  the  population. 
[For  further  information  regarding  Gavil,  see  7%<  SlatistUal  Aavunl  (f 
Beni^a!,  vol.  xii.  (Thibner,  1877) ;  the  Btngal  Oiisus  Rtfuri  for  1S81 ; 
and  the  Adminiitratien  and  Defarlmtnlal  Reporlt  ef  IStngal,  from  iSSo 
to  1S83.] 

Qay^. — Head-quarters  SulMlivision  of  Gayil  Distiict,  lying  between 
J4*  17'  and  25*  6'  30"  w.  lat.,  and  between  84'  30'  30"  and 
85°  a6'  45"  E.  long.  Area,  1839  square  miles,  with  3719  villages 
or  towns,  and  137,370  houses.  Population  (1881)  805,364,  lumdy, 
395,836  males  and  409,528  females.  Classified  accordii^  to 
religion,  there  aie  706,137  Hindus,  99,161  Muhammadans,  and  76 
Christians.      Average  density  of  iK>pulation,  438  persons  per  sqiute 
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wfle;  villages,  2-02  i>er  xqiurc  mile ;  houses,  78-9  per  square  mDe; 
peoooi  per  Tillage,  117  ;  per  house,  5a  The  SuMivWon  compriies 
(be  5  police  circles  {thdndi)  of  Gayi.  Atif,  TUciri,  Sherghitf,  «nd 
Bliichoti.  In  1881,  it  conuined  9  magiElCTiiit  and  4  rci'cnue  courts ; 
vith  a  regular  police  force  of  177  officers  and  men,  besides  6590 
liDagc  w-atchmcn. 

G*yi. — Chief  tOKH  and  (with  Sdhib^an))  the  administrative  head- 
qmnen  of  Gajd  District ;  situated  on  the  ti^ht  bank  of  the  Fhif Igu  river. 
Lit.  J4*  48'  44"  K.,  and  85'  3'  i6'  e.  long.     The  town  consiits  of  two 
diuinct  portions  adjoining  each  other — the  old  town  or  Gayi  proper, 
rtuch  contains  ihc  residence  of  the  priests;  and  Sdhihganj,  the  trading 
■loaner,  and  also  Ihc  scat  of  administration,  where  the  civil  ofHcex 
and  ihc  dweUin]('houses  of  the  Euroiwan  residents  are  situated.     The 
streett  ore  wide,  but  the  native  houses  arc  generally  small  and  insig- 
nificant.    Besides  the  ordinary  oflicial  courts,  S.'ihibganj  contains  the 
iiil,  police  lines,  hospital,  circuit  bungalow,  and  church.    There  is  also 
a  public  bbrar)',  tulUard-room,  swimming-baih,  and  racecourse.    Gayd 
nil  Sdhibganj  forms  one  municip-ility.     1'he  population  of  the  united 
Mm  to  iSiSi  amounted  10  76,415,  n.imely,  38,493  males  and  37>99a 
(emalei.     Hindus  numbered   60,181;   Mutiammadans,    i6,i£i;   and 
Christians  and  'others,'  75,     Municipal  income  (1882-83},  ^7>53>  °^ 
«lndi;f38o7  was  derived  from  taxation,  mainly  from  houses  and  lands; 
*>TK*diiurc,  ^6593  ;  average  incidence  of  taxation,  11  Jd.  per  head  of 
population  within  municipal  limits.     The  town  police  force  consists  of 
"i  olBcers  and  13S  mcru    For  the  history  and  shrines  of  Gayi,  sec  ante, 

(^TA  DtSIHICT. 

QunlhAtti  ('  The  EltfAanI  TraeA ').— Pass  in  Coimbatore  District, 
Hidns  Presidency.  Latitude  11*  33'  n.,  longitude  77*  3'  t 
fotneily  the  principal  pass  from  Coimbatorc  into  Mpore,  one  [rack 
)tiffio|  from  SatyaniangaUm,  and  another  from  Coimbatore  town  vii 
DtSiakenkoia  to  the  foot  of  the  gMt.  An  old-fashioned  bridge  at 
lie  foot  still  stands,  but  the  toad  i*  no  longer  kept  in  order.  Fack- 
IxUocks  and  donkeys  still  cross  it  in  considerable  numbers.  The 
Vad  of  the  pass,  3800  feet  above  sea-level,  is  17  miles  from  the 
ll^wre  frontier. 

Qedl  —  Petty  State  of  JhdUirir  prdnl  or  division,  KdthiawAr, 
GOobaf  Presidency;  consisting  of  2  vilbges,  with  1  indcpenilem 
ninite- payers.  Nine  miles  distant  from  Limbdi  railway  station. 
Population  (1881)  901.  The  revenue  tn  18S1  was  estimated  at  £^3%; 
vixilK  of  j£i30  is  payable  to  the  British  Government  and  jQii,  iSn. 
iDjottigarh. 

GeonkhiU  {Ctmc^tjii.  —  Village  and  lighthouse,  on  the  Hiigh 
CTcr,  tj  miles  cast  of  Coniai,  and  atuut  40  miles  below  Calcutta  in 
lamhifc  SolMlivision,  Midnapur  District,  Bengal.     Im..  ai*  50'  ij"  s., 
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long.  8;°  59'  15"  t  The  cyclone  of  October  1864,  tnih  '» 
accompanying  storm-wave,  visited  this  jilace  and  the  surrounding 
country  with  tenriiic  force.  For  a  full  and  iDieresUng  accounl  of  tl, 
given  by  the  lighthouse  superintendent,  see  Sialulieat  Attffuat of  Btm^t, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  3io-iz6.  Tlie  village  contains  a  travellen'  bungalow  and 
police  outpost  station.  \\  this  point  commences  the  Hijili  (Hidgeike) 
tidal  canal,  which  nins  to  Unlasor  in  Orissa. 

Oeorgegarb. — village  in  Jhajjar/n^W/,  Rohtak  District,  Punjab,  with 
remains  of  an  old  fort  Lai.  28°  38'  x.,  long.  76*  37'  e.  Built  by  the 
adventurer  George  Thomas  during  his  Icmpornrj'  dominion  over  this 
pan  of  India.  He  was  besieged  here  by  the  Mardthds  in  iSoi,  bu^B 
succeeded  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  cavalry  in  cutting  his  vayS 
through  the  investing  lines  to  H^insi,  where  he  was  finally  overthrown, 
Two  important  cattle  fairs  are  held  here  annually,  about  March  and 
Sq)lemlK;r. 

G«warda.— Estate  in  Chdndi   District,  Central  Provinces. — Sit 

ClWAROA. 

Obigar.  —  River    ri»ing    in    the   KotwitipM   Marshes,   Farldpu 
District,  Bengal,  in  lat,  13*  i'  45*  n.,  long.  90*  8'  45"  t     It 
south  into  the  Madhumaii  (lat.  iz°  48'  30"  N.,  lon^  89'  57*  15"  *-)t1 
a  distributary  of   the    Ganges,   and    is  called   the  Sildaha  in  the 
lower  p.art  of  its  course.     Navigable  ttiroughout  the  year  by  brge 
boats. 

Ohaggfar. — River  in  tlie  Punjab  and  R^jpuulna.    Once  an  imponani 
confluent  of  the  Indus,  but  now  a  comparatively  insignificant  str 
which  loses  itself  by  evaporation  in  the  deserts  of  Bhati>er, 
Ghaggar  rises  among  the  Hiinilayan  slopes  in  the  Native  State 
Nihan  or  Simiiir  (lat.  30°  41'  N.,long.  77*  14'  e.},  leaves  the  hills  afc 
miles  above  the  town  of  Majii  M.ij;ra,  and  crosses  AmbdU  (Umballa) 
District  at  its  narrowest  point  1  thence  it  traverses  the  Native  State 
Patiila,  flowing  close  to  the  British  frontier,  and  passing  only  3  miles  to 
the  west  of  Ambilla  city,  where  it  actually  touches  the  borders  of  our 
territory;  emerging  into  Hissar  District  near  the  town  of  .■\kalgarh,  it 
divides  into  two  channels,  and  formerly  passed  on  to  Sirsa  with  a  very 
uncertain  water-supply,  but  the  whole  amount  is  now  diverted  in  Minir 
itself  for  purposes  of  irrigation.    Another  branch,  however,  reaches  Siraa 
from  Patiila  iHrett,  and  crosses  the  District  into  the  Rijpulina  deserts. 
The  water  penetrates  no  farther  than  the  fort  of  Bhainer,  just  beyond 
the  frontier,  but  the  dry   bed   may  be   traced  as  Ear  as  Mfrgarh  in 
Bahiwalpur  State. 

In  ancient  times  the  lower  portion  of  the  river  appears  to  have 

borne    the   name   of  its  confluent   the  Saraswati  or    Sarsuti,  which 

joins  the  main  stream  in  Patiila  tcniiory.     It  then  possessed  the 

'tions  of  an   important  channel,  receiving  the  whole  drainage 
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of  the  lower  Himilajas  between  the  Juinn.-i  (Jamoa)  and  the  Sutkj 
'.Sallaj),  and  debouching  into  t)ie  Indus  I>clow  tlie  junction  of  the  five 
peal  Punjab  rivcre.  At  present,  hoirevcT,  every  village  through  which 
itie  aream  pones  hai  diverted  a  portion  of  \\%  waters  for  irrigation, 
ao  Ics  than  10,000  acres  being  supplied  from  this  source  in  Amblla 
Ikstrict  a]ooe.  The  dams  thus  erected  check  the  course  of  the  stream, 
while  the  come^uent  deposit  of  silt,  greatly  faciliiaied  by  the  duns, 
has  permanently  diminished  the  power  of  the  water,  both  in  the  main 
strcini  and  iu  tributaries,  to  force  its  way  across  the  dead  level  of  the 
Kami]  and  Patiila  plains.  In  Sirsa  District  the  river  ex|iandt  into 
dtree  jHlt  or  lakes,  on  which  a  few  Persian  wheels  arc  worked  for 
fnrposes  of  inigalion.  The  Ghaggar  water,  in  or  near  the  hills 
wbcD  med  for  drinking,  produces  disastrous  results  uix>n  the  health, 
causing  fever,  enlargc<l  spleen,  and  goitre;  families  die  out,  accord- 
ing to  report,  in  the  fourth  generation ;  and  the  villages  along  it* 
bonks  arc  greatly  underpopulated.  Only  tlie  pros|)eci  of  obtaining 
exceptional  returns  for  their  labour  can  induce  cultivators  to  settle  in 
such  an  unhealthy  refpoo.  During  the  lower  portion  of  its  course,  in 
Sina  l>Btnct,  the  bed  of  the  Ghaggar  is  dry  from  November  to 
Jtme,  affording  a  cultivable  surface  for  rich  crops  of  rice  and  wheat. 
Etcs  in  the  rains  tlie  water-supply  is  very  capricious,  and  from  time 
to  time  it  fails  entirely,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
biUs. 

Qhacra.— River  of  Oudh.—j<v  Gocra. 

*P»f'K*  Oero  (or  Dtro  Kot).—J&^r  or  rcvenuc-frcc  town  in 
LiiiUna  Sub-division,  Shikirpur  District,  Sind,  Donibay  Presidency. 
Lies  on  the  Pauhiro  ■  Kambar  road,  31  miles  north-north-west  of 
Lirlhina.  Latitude  37*  36'  N.,  longitude  £7*  41'  B.  Population 
onder  a  thousaiMJ ;  the  Muhammadans  are  mainly  Chindias,  It  is  the 
principal  town  in  the  jif^r  of  Ghiibt  Khin  Chdndia,  the  chief  of  the 
Ghiibi  KMn  and  Chdndia  tribes,  long  csubtished  in  CHANDita 

fflumar. — Town  in  Ghazipur  District,  Nonh-Wcstem  Provinces.— 
Set  Gahmar. 

Ohin.— River  of  Dcrar.  rising  in  the  tableland  north  of  the  Peo- 
g.i  lallcy,  Itulddna  Disuict,  Berir,  in  latitude  so"  ati'  30"  w,  long^* 
tode  76*  aj"  30'  E.  The  stream,  which  dries  up  in  the  hot  weather, 
Sows  in  a  northerly  direction  [tast  Pimjialgdon  and  Ndndwa,  and  joins 
the  Piima  in  latitude  10*  55'  N.,  and  longitude  j6'  33'  v~  Commonly 
known  as  the  Dnyan  Gangx 

(Sui^— A  name  sometimes  apjilied  to  the  united  stream  of  the 
Beas  (Btis)  and  the  Sutlej  (Satlaj),  from  their  confluence  at  Endrisa  to 
their  junction  with  the  ChcniK  Below  the  latter  point  the  whole  river 
bears  the  title  of  Panjnad.  The  length  of  the  course  between  these 
potats  amounts  to  about  300  miles. 
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GHARAP'JRI-GHAIAMPUR. 

Obirapuri  ('  //»//  of  Purifiiatitm '  ?),  somrtimcs  sLso  rulgarly  called 
GAri/uri;  the  Galipeuri  of  Du  Peman  and  NJebuhr;  spelt  Giirdfmri, 
ond    iranshted   'Town    of   Excavations'   by    Dt    SlCKiuon.  —  S^e 

Ktia-HANTA, 

QbtLra — Village  in  Karachi  (Kurrochee)  District,  Sind,  Bombay 
rresidcncy.  l,aiitudc  J4*  44'  30"  s..  longitude  67*  37'  30"  K.  Popt:- 
laiion  (1881)  under  jooo,  chiefly  occupied  in  grain  trade  with  Karichi, 
Tatto,  and  Mirimr  Sakm.  The  Kardchi-KotrJ  Railway,  which  nin* 
within  S  miles,  has  diverted  much  of  the  former  trade  from  this  pbcc 
A  bridge  of  four  arches  spans  the  creek  of  GhAro. 

Obarra. — Petty  State  under  the  Giina  (Goona)  Sub-Agency  of  Central 
India.  Population  (iSSi)  9544.  Revenue  about  ^lyoa  This  Slate 
is  fcudalot}-  to  Owalior,  and  was  formerly  a  |iDrtion  of  the  Rajhugarh 
/Jgir,  which  was  divided  in  1843  amongst  the  three  principal  members 
of  the  Khkhi  family  of  Rdjputs,  During  the  minority  of  the  ptcseM 
(rSSj)  chief.  Batbhaddnr  Singh,  the  management  uf  the  Stale  b  canied 
on  by  a  kdiiJar  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Political  Assistant 
at  Cdna. 

Oh&tdl.  —  Sub-division  of  Midnapur  District,  Bengal.  Area,  317 
square  miles,  with  913  towns  and  villages,  and  50,144  houses,  Popu> 
lation  (iSSi)  187,333,  namely,  males  133,706,  and  females  148,617. 
Average  density  of  population,  906  persoiis  |)ei  square  mile ;  village:! 
l>er  square  mile,  2*9;  persons  per  village,  314;  houses  per  S(|unre 
mile,  173;  persons  per  house,  57.  Classified  according  to  reltgjon, 
there  were — Hindus,  274,310 ;  Muhanmiadans,  13,006  ;  Christians,  6  ; 
and  SaniiU,  ti.  The  Sub-division  comprises  the  three  police  circles 
(Mijfliff)  of  Chitil,  Chnndrakond,  and  Dispur.  It  contained  in  18S3, 
I  criminal  and  1  civil  courts;  strength  of  regular  police  force,  iij 
men;  village  watchmen  {ehatikiJdrs),  1295. 

GMtdi. — Town  and  municipality  in  Midnapur  District,  Bengal,  and 
head-quarters  of  Chdtal  Sub-division;  situated  on  thcSiUi  river,  near 
its  Junction  with  the  Rilpndnlyan,  and  transferred  a  few  years  ago  to 
Midnapur  from  HiSgU  District  LaL  j»*4o'  10"  .v.,  long.  87*  45'  50"  t 
Population  (iSSi)  11,638,  namely,  males  6261,  and  females  6377. 
Hindus  numbered  t2,3ir;  Muhammadans,  320;  and  'others,'  7.' 
Area  of  town  site,  1560  acres.  Municipal  revenue  (iSSa-Sj),  £\Zt ; 
expenditure,  ^394.  Uhitdl  is  an  im[K)rtant  commercial  towo,  carrying 
on  trade  in  rice,  silk,  sugar,  cotton  cloth,  etc 

OhAtamptU".— Southern  laliii!  of  Cawnpur  District,  North -Westerr) 
Provinces,  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and  traversed  by  a 
branch  of  the  Lower  Ganges  Canal.  The  tuMI  may  be  rouf^f 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  river  Non  marking  approximately  the 
boundary  between  them.  The  northern  is  a  tract  of  fertile  loam 
(dumat),  while  the  southern  is  occupied  by  the  soils  peculiar  to  the 
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ndgUMQihood  of  the  Jumna,  and  in  parts  is  cut  up  by  wild  and 
bare  nvincs.  Area,  336  square  mites,  o(  which  308  iltc  cultitated. 
Popuhuon  <tS8t)  115,946,  namely,  males  57.836,  and  fcmiles  56,110. 
Hindus  numbered  io$,53> ;  and  Muhammadans,  5414.  Land 
•***"*•  j£'9iS04;  total  Gorernment  tevcnue,  £33,^0^;  renial  paid 
by  coltinton,  ^47,516.  Of  the  175  cttates  in  the  faAfU  at  the  time 
of  the  recent  Kttlemvnt,  171  »ctc  samladdH,  96  pattiddri,  7  iMjd* 
tUri,  and  1  mudfi  or  revenue-free. 

ffllAUmpar.— To«'n  in  Cawnpur  EHslricI,  Nonh-Wcstem  Pro%-inces, 
Old  head.qtar[cra  of  GhaUmpur  tahsll,  situated  on  the  Hamfrpur  road, 
>4  miles  west  of  Cawnpur  city.  Pu|nihlion  (tSfii)  4916.  The  town 
*3S  (oRnerly  a  stronghold  of  the  tiais  clan,  who  exgwUed  the  Ahlrs 
■bout  fii'e  centuries  ago,  and  gave  the  town  the  name  of  their  leader 
Chiioin  Deo,  The  ptinc{[>a1  building  la  a  picturesque  Cosain  temple, 
Htuated  in  a  mango  grot'e  south  of  the  town.  The  public  buildings 
comprise  the  taAH^,  first-class  police  station,  dis|>en.sary,  school,  and 
pon-officc    There  b  also  an  encainping-ground  for  troops. 

Qfaitunpar. — Par^mi  in  Unio  District,  Oudh.  A  small  fargand, 
ttnUcs  long  by  7  broad.  Area,  16^  square  mile\  or  16,937  acres,  of 
sUch  ta  square  miles  are  cultivated.  Government  land  revenue, 
£jt47,  or  an  average  of  as.  7jd  per  acre.  Land  is  held  iintk-r  the 
fallminj;  tenures: — Zamiiu/dri,  15,056  acres;  tdlukdilri,  3C7  acres ^ 
trA  fatfiddri,  1414  acres.  Population  (1881)  15.469,  namely,  7615 
Uttlci  and  7854  females.  The  Bais  K&hatriyis  form  the  most  numcious 
Qitft  Number  of  villages,  39  ;  average  density  of  popubtion,  6:0  per 
tfrntrnWc 

ttltunpiir  Kal&lL— Town  in  Unio  District,  Oudh;  18  miles 
Mtthcast  of  Unio  town,  and  la  south  of  PiSrwa.  I^t.  »6*  ai' M., 
Im|^  80*  46'  t  Said  to  have  been  founded  many  centuries  ago  by  an 
(pDBymous  Tiwiri  Brdhtnan,  whose  heirs  are  still  in  possession.  Noted 
br  csceDence  in  goldsmiths' and  carpenters' work.  Population  {1881) 
1H8  Hindus,  and  45  Muhammadans ;  total,  1713,  dwelling  in  371 
booM*.     Four  Hindu  temples 

OhitkilL — Par^nd  in  ChJndi  District,  Central  Province* ;  consist- 
i^  of  iii  tillages,  with  an  area  of  368  square  miles.  Hilly  and  densely 
•ooded,  except  in  the  east  along  the  Waingangd  river,  where  ihe 
Ibck  loam  produces  good  crops  of  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  wheat.  Popu- 
btion chieAy  I'eling^  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  i>lunderers 
fnm  the  opposite  ride  of  the  Wardhi  constantly  overran  the  par^and, 
lad  many  villages  remain  desolate  to  this  day. 

Ql&U  (meaning  ctymologically  'a  pass  through  a  mountain,'  or 
'Undtng-suirs  from  a  river;'  in  this  case  the  'passes'  or  'tanding- 
iDirs'  from  the  coast  to  the  inner  plateau). — Two  tinges  of  moun- 
uias;  fonning   the   eastern    and   the    western  wails  which   support 
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th«  triangular  table'bnd  of  Southern  India.  The  Eastern  and  the 
Western  Ghits  pass  through  many  Districts,  and  their  sections  are 
litnatcd  in  detail  in  the  articles  on  the  Aditiinistrative  division*  in  which 
rthejr  ate  liiuated.  The  present  notice  of  ihcm  must  therefore  be  a  veiy 
I  ijeneral  one.  The  Eas'ixrk  Ghats  run  in  ftngmcntary  spurs  and  rui^ 
\  down  the  Madras  side  of  India,  receding  inland,  and  leaving  bro>d 
Iractt  between  their  base  and  the  coast  The  Westekn  Ghats  form 
the  great  sea-wall  for  the  Bombay  Presidency,  with  only  a  narrow  strip 
between  Iheni  and  tlie  shore.  At  one  |>3tt  ihey  rise  in  magnificent 
I  precipices  and  headlands  out  of  the  ocean,  and  truly  look  like  colossal 
[  'landing-stairs'  from  the  sea.  The  Eastern  and  the  Wcslcm  Ghits 
meet  at  an  angle  near  Cape  Comorin,  and  so  complete  the  thrive  sides 
of  the  interior  table-land.  1'hc  inner  plateau  itself  lies  far  below  the 
SQOW'Iine,  and  its  ordinary  elevaliun  seldom  exceeds  from  aooo  to  3000 
feet  Its  best  known  hills  are  the  Nilgiris  (Blue  Mountains),  which 
contain  (he  summer  capiul  of  Madr.-u,  Uvakamanu  (Ootac.-imnnd),  7000 
(eet  above  the  sea.  The  highest  jxjint  is  Uodadciia  Peak,  S760  feel, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Mysore.  This  wide  region  of  highlands 
sends  its  waters  cliielly  to  the  eastern  coast.  'I'he  drainage  from  the 
north  edge  of  the  three-sided  table-land  tilb  into  the  Ganges.  T^.e 
Narbad.'i  (Ncrbiidda)  runs  along  the  southern  base  of  the  Vindhyas 
which  form  that  edge,  and  carries  their  drain.igc  due  west  into  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay.  I'he  Tipti  flows  almost  parallel  to  the  Narfaadd,  x 
little  to  the  southward,  and  bears  to  the  same  gulf  the  waters  from  the 
Satpura  HilU.  But  from  this  point,  proceeding  southwards,  the 
Western  Gh^is  rise  into  a  high  unbroken  barrier  between  the  Bombay 
coast  and  the  waters  of  the  inner  table-l.nnd.  'I'he  drainage  has  there- 
fore to  make  its  way  right  ocioss  India  to  (he  eastwards,  now  twisting 
round  hill  ranges,  now  rushing  down  the  valleys  between  thecrti  until 
ihc  niin  which  the  Bombay  sea-bree«;  drops  upon  the  Western  ChjUs, 
finally  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  In  this  way  the  three  great  ri»-erj 
of  the  Madras  Presidency  —  namely,  the  Godavari,  Kisitva,  and 
Kavkri  (Cauvery) — rise  in  the  mountains  overhanging  the  Bombay 
coast,  and  traverse  the  whole  breadth  of  the  central  table-land  before 
they  reach  the  ocean  on  the  eastern  shores  of  India. 

The  entire  geography  of  the  two  coasts  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  is 
determined  by  the  characteristics  of  these  two  mountain  ranges.  On 
the  east,  the  country  is  comparatively  open,  and  everywhere  accessible 
to  the  spread  of  civilisation.  It  is  here  that  all  the  great  kingdoms  of 
Southern  India  have  fixed  their  capitals.  Along  the  west,  only  a  narrow 
•trip  of  lowland  intervenes  between  the  barrier  range  and  il>e  seaboard. 
The  inhabitants  arc  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  interior,  and 
have  been  left  to  develop  a  civilisation  of  their  own.  Again,  the  east 
c-       '    »  comparatively  dry  region.     Except  in  the  deltas  of  the  great 
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riven,  ihe  cio^is  an;  cleiwniknt  upon  a  local  rainbll  which  rarely 
ucccdt  40  iiKhcs  in  the  year.  The  soil  is  poor,  the  ^nenl  elevation 
hig)),  and  the  mounuins  arc  not  proruscly  covered  with  forest.  In 
jfab  te^n  the  chief  aim  of  the  Forest  Dcjumncm  is  to  preserve  a 
■jBdent  supply  of  trees  for  fuel 

On    Ihc   wc&l,   all   these  physical  conditions  arc  reversed.     The 

riven   uc   mere   hill -torrents   t>ut   the   south-west   monsoon   brings 

an  onfailing    rainfaU    in    such    abundance  as    to  clotlic   even    the 

hSMopCs  with  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.      The  average  fall  all 

along  the  coast  from  Khdndesh  to  Malabar  reaches  too  inches,  and  in 

many  exceptiorul  »)>ois  high  up  amon^  the  motiniains  more  than  100 

inches  of  rain  arc  registered  in  every  year.     What  the  western  coast 

loses  in  regular  cultivation  it  gains  in  the  natural  wealth  of  its  primeval 

fbrcKs,  which  dtspby  the  most  magniliccnt  scenery  in  all  India.     'I'hc 

BMumains  of  Kiinara,  Mnlabir,  Mysore,  and  Coorg  furnish  the  Forest 

D(|)utiiMnt  with  the  richest  supplies.     Along  the  highest  ridges,  on 

baih  slopes,  grow  the  trees  consiiluting  what  is  technically  known  ait 

'Ik  evcriTcen  foresL'    Chief  among  these  is  the  pin  (Cnlo}>hyllum 

ingusiifolium),  which  often  attains  the  height  of  100  feet  without  branch 

11  bend.     No  other  tree  in  the  world  b  belter  suited  in  every  respect 

'n  tiqiplyinf;  ships'  spars  ax>d  masts.     Other  tinibcMrees  in  this  region 

iKtfaeJack  (Aflocupus  intcgrifolia),  iron-wood  (Meftusfcrrca),  Indian 

miKopny  (Cedrela  toona),  ebony  (Diospyros  cbenasler),  and  thamfak 

Oftchdta  champaca).      Interspersed  among  tlie  tall   trees  grow  an 

itfoiie  \'artety  of  shrubs  and  creepers,  among  which   latter  pepper 

ltd  caidamoms  may  be  noticed  for  their  commercial  value.     Farther 

wi,  doptng  towards  the  plateau  of  Mysore,  but  still  within  the  influence 

tfthe  south-vest  monsoon,  comes  the  region  of  'deciduous  forests,*  in 

■hich  the  characteristic  trees  are  blackw^Kxt  (Dalbergia  latifolia),  teak 

iTcctom  gnuidis),  sandal-wood  (Santalum  album),  and  baoiboa 

In  both  these  forest  tracts  European  enterprise  has  recently  intro- 
duced the  sacccssfut  cultivation  of  coffee.  In  wild  beauty,  nothing  can 
onpass  the  luxuriance  of  a  Coorg  forest,  as  viewed  from  the  summit  of 
neof  the  peaks  of  the  Western  Ghits.  A  waving  sea  of  green,  broken 
iBlo  terraces  of  varying  elevation,  extends  beneath  on  every  side. 
North  and  south  run  parallel  ranges  of  peaks,  wooded  almost  to  the 
nimmii ;  while  to  the  west,  many  thousand  feet  below,  the  view  is 
botmded  by  the  blue  line  of  the  Arabian  Ocean.  Wild  animals  of  all 
kinds  swarm  in  the  jungle,  and  haunt  the  grassy  glades.  Of  these  the 
most  characteristic  are  the  elephant,  the  tiger,  the  still  more  furious 
buori,  the  idmhhar  deer,  tmd  the  jungle  sheep  or  ibex. 

The  foUowing  details  must  here  suffice  with  regard  to  the  Ghits 
the  reader  being  referred  for  further  information  to  the  separate  articles 
on  the  Distticu  in  which  they  are  situated : — 
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The  Easttkn  Chats  commence  in  Balasor  District,  Orissa,  and 
form  a  continuation  of  the  hills  which  close  the  soulh-westcm  titde  of 
the  Gangctic  valley.  They  pais  southwards  through  the  Districu  of 
Cultack  and  Furi  (in  Ori'ssa),  enter  the  Matlras  Prcndency  in  Ganjim 
District,  and  swce|i  aouihu-ards  through  the  Dintncu  of  VixogapaiaiD, 
Godivari,  Ncllore,  Chcngalpat,  South  Arcot,  Trichinopoli,  and  Tinnc- 
vellL  They  run  at  a  distance  of  from  50  to  150  miles  from  the  coast, 
except  in  Ganjdm  and  ViKignpalain,  where  in  jdaccii  they  almost  abui 
on  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Average  elevation,  about  1500  feet.  Geo- 
logical formation,  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate,  with  clay  sbte,  horn- 
blendci  and  primitive  limestone  overlyinf;.  'The  surface  of  the 
counii)-,'  says  Thomion,  'apjicani  to  consist  of  the  debris  of  granitic 
rocks  as  far  north  as  the  Penndr  (Ponnuiydr),  in  approaching  which,  the 
Isterite  or  iron  clay  formation  expands  over  a  large  surface.  From 
the  KiKtna  northwards,  the  granite  is  often  penetrated  by  injected 
veins  of  trap  and  dikes  of  greenstone.  I'assing  on  to  Vixagapatam 
and  Ganjdm,  sj'cnitc  and  gneiss  predominate,  occasionally  covered  by 
laterite.' 

The  Western  Ohats  start  from  the  nortli  of  the  valley  of  the 
Tilpti,  and  run  southwards  through  Kh.indcsh,  NJsilc,  Th^na,  Satira, 
fbitnigiri,  Kinnni,  and  Malabdr,  and  the  Native  .States  of  Cochin  and 
Travantorc.  Length  of  range  ftom  the  Tapti  to  the  Pilghit  gap, 
80a  miles ;  south  of  this  pass  they  run  for  about  300  miles  farther,  to 
Cape  Comorin.  The  coast-line  from  the  sea  to  their  base  is  generally 
flat  and  low,  but  the  hills  rise  abruptly  on  the  vesiem  side  to  an 
average  height  of  3000  feet.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  slope  is  more 
gradual,  Highest  peaks  in  the  northern  section — MAHADAt-esuwAit, 
4700  feet;  Purandhar,  4471 ;  and  Sinhgarh,  416a.  South  of  Mahi- 
iLiIenhwar,  the  elevation  diminishes  to  about  1000  feet  above  sea-level. 
I'atthcr  south  the  elevation  again  increases,  and  attains  its  maximum 
towards  Coorg,  where  the  highest  peaks  vary  from  5500  to  7000  feet ; 
and  where  the  main  range  joins  the  Nilgiris.  South  of  the  Pdlglidt  gap^ 
many  [^eaks  rise  to  the  same  elevation.  'Geologically,'  says  Thornton, 
'it  may  be  observed  generally. that  the  great  core  of  tlie  Western  OMts 
is  of  primary  formation,  enclosed  by  alternating  strata  of  more  recent 
origin.  These  strata,  however,  have  been  broken  up  by  prodigious 
outbursts  of  volcanic  rocks  ;  and  from  Mahibaleshwar  to  the  Ti])ti,  the 
overlying  rock  of  the  Western  Ghdls  is  stated  to  be  exclusively  of  the 
trap  formation.  ...  In  consequence  of  the  boldness  of  the  dechvities 
and  the  precipitous  character  of  the  faces  of  the  trap  rocks,  the  summits 
in  many  parts  of  the  range  are  nearly  inaccessible-  The  natural  strength 
of  these  portions  has  in  many  insLtnces  been  increased  by  art;  and  the 
hill  forts  in  all  ages  of  Indian  history  have  been  regarded  as  the 
^Its  of  the  Deccao.    The  trap  formation  terminates  southward  on 
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ihe  sea-cout  in  about  lat.  18  s.,  and  i»  succeeded  by  laicritc.  This 
l2st-menliooed  formation  GztcndE  southwards  as  the  ovciljnng  roclct 
almost  without  intemiptiort,  to  Cni^  Comorin,  covering  the  base  of  the 
mountaint  and  the  narrow  »ri]>  of  land  that  leparates  them  from  the 
sea.* 

(Hlidibdd.  — South -western  tahiH  of  Meerut  CMcrach)  District, 
North-Weatern  Provinces,  comprising  the  fttrnands  of  D.i^na,  Jslili- 
bdd,  aod  Loni,  lying  along  the  bank  or  the  river  Jumna ;  travened 
by  the  S!i>d,  Punjab,  and  Delhi,  and  the  Rast  Indian  Kailways ;  inter- 
sected b]r  the  Hindan  river,  and  irritated  by  the  Ganges  and  Eastern 
Jinnra  Canals.  Area.  494  square  miles,  of  which  353  arc  cullivated. 
Population  (188 1)144,815,  namely,  males  13 1,400,  ami  females  113.415. 
Hindiu  numt)ercd  190,670;  Muhammadaos,  5^.618;  Jaintt,  156;  and 
'others,'  a6i.  Land  revenue.  ^£39,533;  total  Govemmcm  revenue, 
^^43.089:  rental  paid  by  cultivators,  j£7  8,786;  incidence  of  Government 
teitvnue  per  assessed  acre,  js.  6d.  The  lahsU  or  Sub-divi-ion  contains 
t  dvil  and  i  chininal  court,  with  7  jwlicc  circles  (Ihatiii) ;  strength  of 
tepilar  police,  94  men ;  village  watchmen  {fhaukiddrs),  597. 

OhAlUbid. — Town  and  municipality  in  Mccnit  (Mcrath)  District, 
N'onh-Wcstcm  !*tovinccs,  and  head-quarters  of  ClliiirfilKid  lahdl.  LaL 
18*  39'  55*  N.,  long.  77*  18'  10'  E. ;  distant  froirt  Mccnit  28  miles  south- 
vctL  Population  (1&81)  13,059,  n.-imely,  Hindus,  8193  ;  Musalniin^i, 
JS91:  Jains,  37;  Christian^  130;  and  'others,'  ;.  Area  of  town  site,  109 
latSL  Has  risen  greatly  in  importance  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  junction 
of  the  East  Indian  Railway  with  the  Slnd,  Punjab,  and  Delhi  line  at  this 
point.  The  branch  to  Delhi  also  diverges  from  <;hd2Mbd<l  junction. 
Founded  in  1740  by  the  Wazir  Chixl  ud-din,  brother  of  SaMbai 
Jang,  TulcT  of  Ihe  Deccan,  from  whom  it  derived  ils  original  name 
of  Chazf'Ud-din-nagar,  shortened  to  ihe  present  form  on  the  o|Jcning  of 
the  railway.  In  May  185;,  a  small  British  force  from  Meerut  here 
cocouDtered  and  defeated  the  Delhi  rebels,  who  h,id  marched  to  attack 
them.  Several  tarAit,  tahtiti,  school  ■  house,  mui)ici[)al  hall,  police 
station,  6  mosiiuet,  »e\'eral  Hindu  temples  (the  handsomest  linown  as 
Marvdir  Dudheinarnith).  Numerous  barratk*,  buiifpilows,  and  houses 
for  native  employ^  have  sprung  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ihc  railway 
ttaiioa.  The  town  has  a  rapidly  increasing  trade,  and  is  now  on 
impoitant  grain  mart.  Weekly  market  for  bides  and  leather  manu- 
factures. Munictpal  revenue  in  1883-83,  .^'*57  i  ^rom  taxes,  ^£763, 
or  IS.  3id.  per  head  of  population. 

Qhizipiir. — District  in  the  Lieutcnant-Govcmorship  of  the  North- 
Wesicro  Provinces,  lying  between  a5*  18'  29"  and  36*  56'  k.  lat., 
and  l«ctw««n  83*  31'  16"  and  84"  o'  7"  e.  long.  Chiifpur  is  a  District 
la  the  Benares  Division.  It  is  boun<lcd  on  the  north  by  Ai^mgarh  ; 
00  the  vest  by  Ucnatcs  and  Jaunpur;  on  the  south  by  Shihibdd; 
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&nd  on  the  cait  by  Ballis.  Area,  1473  sqtiarc  mtles;  population 
(iSS>}  iiOi4.o99  persona.  The  adminiitrative  head-iuirters  are  at 
Gbazipur  town. 

Physioil  Atptets. — The  District  of  Ghiripur  fonns  pari  of  the  great 
alluvial  ])lain  of  the  Ganges,  stretching  in  equal  portions  on  eitbcf 
side  of  the  river.  The  norihem  part  lies  between  the  Giimli  and  the 
Sarju,  whose  confluences  with  the  main  stream  mark  iu  we*tcm  and 
eastern  limits  respectively.  The  southern  tract  is  a  much  sniallci 
ttrip  of  country,  enclosed  between  the  Karamnisa  and  the  great 
river  itself.  No  hill  or  natural  eminence  is  to  be  found  within  the 
District  on  cither  side ;  but  both  north  and  south  of  the  Ganges  the 
country  may  be  divided  Into  an  upland  and  a  low-lying  IracL  The 
higher  land  consists  of  the  ancient  alluvial  bed,  d«ixwttcd  at  sotne  very 
early  period  by  the  vast  streams  which  carried  down  toward  the  sea  the 
detritus  of  the  Himalayan  range.  Through  this  elevated  plateau,  the 
modern  rivers  at  a  later  date  have  cut  for  themselves  broad  channels, 
flooded  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  but  forming  the  low-lying  tilth 
ia  the  harvest  seasoa  The  process  of  denudation  still  goes  on  with 
every  inundation,  and  the  upland  slojien  are  gradually  diminishing  in 
extent  under  the  erosive  action  of  the  torrents.  The  principal  rivew 
are  the  Ganges,  Sarju,  Giiniti,  and  Mangai.  The  first  three  are  per- 
manent streams,  which  flow  during  tlie  dry  season  in  narrow  channels, 
cut  through  their  own  alluvial  deposits.  A  few  lakes  are  scattered 
ovct  the  District,  formed  where  a  river  has  deserted  its  former 
channel,  and  a  bank  ol  silt  baa  dammed  up  the  abandoned  bed. 
The  soil  in  many  portions  of  the  upland  shows  a  tendcncj-  to  develoji 
the  noxious  saline  efflorescence  known  as  reh.  the  frequency  of  wliich 
is  increased  by  the  obstniciion  to  drainage  arising  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  rice.  With  this  ciccption.  however,  the  greater  part  of 
Ghdxfpur  is  fertile  and  fully  cultivated.  Game  is  comparatively  scarce, 
owing  to  the  general  prevalence  of  tillage ;  and  deer,  which  prove  n 
destructive  to  the  standing  crops  in  neighbouring  Districts,  are  here 
almost  uoknoHTi. 

/ftj/'nn'.  ^Tradition  refers  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Ghirlpur  lo 
a  mytliical  hero,  Rajd  Gddh,  who  is  said  to  have  called  his  stronghold 
Gldhipur.  The  name,  however,  as  will  be  presently  proved,  is  of 
Kusalmitn  origin,  and,  in  fact,  the  town  was  not  really  founded  until 
the  14th  century  a.d.  Nevertheless,  the  District  can  boast  a  long 
history  of  its  own,  stretching  far  back  into  the  earliest  days  of  Aryan 
coloni/,iiion.  Carved  monoliths  bear  witness  to  a  very  ancient  Hindu 
civilisation ;  and  one  in  particular,  at  Bhiiri,  contains  an  inscription  of 
Samudra  Gupta,  who  probably  reigned  over  the  surrounding  country  as 
far  as  Kanauj  about  the  end  of  the  4th  century  A.t).  Indeed,  the 
■ents  foimd  in  Ghazlpur  hare  been  of  inestimable  value  in 
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HMliUng  ta  to  unnrel  the  initicntc  hiMor}'  of  the  Ganges  valley  before 

Be  advent  of  the  Musalmins.     1'hc  result  of  btc  investigalions.  lu 

i^iplied  to  the«  remains,  may  thus  be  briefly  Eummarii:ecL     Ai  the  time 

of  Sikjra  Muni  <Bud<lh:i),  ss^  ^c.,  the  country  from  S.iyyidpur  to  Baxar 

WIS  already  the  scat  of  a  civilised  Arj-an  nationality,  whose  mctro|io1i« 

«ai  siraated  near  the  former  tovm,  where  nutncrous  mins  and  archi- 

ti:cRiial  TCfflatRs  of  the   earlier  age  are  kIiII  found.     The  country 

embraced  the  religion  of  the  new  teacher,  and  formed  a  iKfftion  of 

the   Buddhist    Kmi>ire   under   Asoka,   who   reigned   about   950   B.C. 

Asoka  erected  here  one  of  his  well-known  iiill.trs,  and  at  least  two 

lAr/ax.     From  the  4'h  <o  'he  ;ih  century  of  our  era,  Ghdzfpur  was 

induded  in  the  territories  of  ihe  Gupta  dynasty  of  Magadha,  in  whose 

colamns  and  coins  the  District  is  unusually  rich.     Hwen  Thving,  the 

Chinese  pilgrim,  about   &30  a.i>.,  found   this  tract   inhabited   by  a 

mixed  populxlioD  of  Buddhists  and  Hindus.     He  visited  a  mona.itery 

boih  by  Asoka,  and  mentions  many  other  buildings,  whose  sites  have 

tieen  identified  with  a  high  dejiree  of  |trobability.     After  the  extirpation 

of  Bud<lhisin  by  Brdhmanism  in  Northern  India,  the  aborigines  appear 

iQ  have  recovered  these  regions  from  their  Arj'an  lords,  who  were 

perhaps  veakencd  by  internecine  religious  strife. 

In  the  interval  between  the  Gupta  monarchy  and  the  Muhammadan 
anqucst,  an  age  of  darkness  supenencs,  during  which  Ghd^ipur  was 
^iponnlly  in  the  hjin<ls  of  Bhar  chieftains.    The  ancient  Ar)'an  civilisa- 
tion would  seem  to  have  been  utterly  irampled  out,  as  no  great  monuments 
or  architectural  remains  mark  this  intermediate  period.    Uut  just  before 
Ibe  MtMalmin  inroads,  the  Br^hmans  and  Rijputs  from  the  north  and 
net,  driven  from  their  own  homes  by  the  advancing  wave  of  Islim, 
moved  eastward  to  occupy  the  neglected  tracts  which  had  fallen  for 
awhile  into  the  hands  of  tlic  indigenous  races.    The  descendants  of 
this  second  Aryan  colony  form  Ihe  modem  landowning  class  of  the 
Diflrict ;  bat  they  have  no  traditions  with  respect  to  their  j)redeces.sor3, 
and  attnbutc  the  ancient  monuments  of  their  fellow-tribesmen  to  the 
Bhar  Kajis,  whom  their  fathers  found  in  possession  of  the  soil.     The 
Ri]piut  settlers,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  their  independence  in  the 
new  home  to  which  they  had   migrated.     The  aggressive  Muham- 
i^idan   (iower  followed  eastwaid  dose  upon  their  heels.      In  119.1, 
Behar  and  the  middle  Ganges  valley  were  conquered  by  Kulab-udKtfn, 
the  general  of  Muhammad  Ghori,  first  Musalmin  Emjieror  of  Delhi. 
He  had  defeated  and  slain  the  Hindu  champion,  Jai  Chand,  Rahtor 
IU|i  of  Benares  and  Kanauj,  tn  the  Jumna  ravines  of  Etdwah;  and  the 
whole  country  as  far  as  Benji;al  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.     During 
the  succeeding  century  we  hear  little  of    the    present    District;    but 
about  the  year  13J0,  the  city  of  Ghjiiilpur  was  founded  (according  to  a 
probable  tradition)  by  a  Sayyid  chief  named  Masiild,  who  slew  the 
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local  Hindu  R4ji  in  battle.  Sultan  Muhammad  Tughlah  ihcrcupoflfl 
granted  him  the  eiuies  of  his  coniucTed  enemy,  wiih  the  title  of  Ghid^^ 
or  '  Champion  of  the  Faith,'  which  gave  the  name  to  the  newly-founded 
cicy.  P'rom  1394  to  1476,  Gh^dpurwas  incoiporatcd  in  the  dominion) 
of  the  Shark!  dynasty  of  Jaunpur,  who  maintained  their  iode]>endence 
for  neatly  a  century  as  rival  to  the  I^dhi  rulers  of  Delhi.  After  their 
fall,  it  was  reunited  to  the  dominions  of  the  Western  Sii1i;!ns,  and  «as 
coiKjuered,  like  the  surrounding;  country,  by  the  Muj^hal  Emperof 
Bihar  in  1516.  In  1539.  however,  the  southern  border  of  the 
District  was  the  scene  of  a  decisive  engagement  between  the  Afghan 
Prince  Shcr  Sh-^h  and  Humdyiln,  the  son  of  Bibar,  at  Baxar,  just 
within  the  Slidhabid  border,  in  which  the  latter  was  utterly  dcfmnl 
and  driven  out  of  the  country.  ■ 

Sher  Shdh's  victory  settled  the  fate  of  Chitipur  for  ihc  nca* 
twenty  years.  It  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
Afgbint,  not  only  thtouj^h  the  reigns  of  the  three  intmsive  emperors 
belonging  to  the  dynasty  of  Siir.  but  throughout  the  restored 
supremacy  of  Humiyiin.  It  was  not  till  the  third  year  of  Akbai 
that  GhAifpur  was  recovered  for  the  Mughal  throne  by  Khdn 
Zamdn.  Governor  of  Jaonpvir,  from  whom  the  town  of  Zamanii  dcrires 
its  name.  After  his  rebellion  and  death  in  1566,  the  Diiuict  ft-as 
thoroughly  united  to  the  Delhi  Empire,  and  organized  under  the  suhah 
of  Atlaliilbitd.  During  the  palmy  days  of  Akbar's  successors,  the  annals 
of  Ghdzfpur  are  purely  formal  and  adminixtr.uive,  until  the  ri.se  of  the  fl 
Nawdb  Waifrs  of  Oudh  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  In  1 721,  f 
S-iidat  Kh.-in  m.ade  himself  practically  indcijcndcnt  as  Viceroy  of  Oudh. 
About  1 748,  he  appointed  Shaikh  Abdulli,  a  native  of  the  District  who 
had  fled  from  the  service  of  the  Governor  of  Patni,  to  i he  command 
of  Gh.i/fpur.  Abdulla  has  left  hi«  mark  in  the  city  by  his  splendid 
buildings,  the  chief  of  which,  now  in  ruins,  is  known  as  the  Pabce  of 
the  Forty  Pillars.  He  also  constructed  a  garden,  the  Nawab's  High, 
near  which  he  was  buried  under  a  handsome  mausoleum.  His  son 
Fail  AH  succeeded  him,  but,  after  various  vicissitudes,  was  expelled  by 
Rilji  llatwant  Singh  of  Uenares.  Balwant  Singh  died  in  1770,  but  the 
Nawdb  Wazir  permitted  his  illegitimate  son,  Choil  Singh,  to  inherit  hia 
title  and  principality.  In  1775,  the  suzerainty  of  the  Bcnaies  Prosincc 
was  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  Wazfr  Asaful-dauld.  The  new  Co^xm- 
ment  continued  Chait  Singh  in  his  fief  until  the  year  1781,  when  he 
was  deposed  by  Warren  Hastings.  From  this  final  introduction  of  the 
British  rule  till  the  Mutiny,  Ghi^fpur  enjoyed  undi^tuTbed  i)ea4:e. 

In  1805.  Lord  Comwallis  died  here,  and  a  monument,  with  a  marhli 
tomb  adorned  with  a  statue  by  Flaxman,  was  creeled  to  his  nicmor 
In  1857,  order  was  preserved  till  the  niutiny  at  Azamgarii  became 
known,  on  3rd  June.     The  fugitives  from  Aeamgarh  arrived  on  that] 
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d»j,  and  local  outbreaks  took  place.    The  6sih  Native  Inranlry,  how- 
cm,  rerooined  «iaunch,  and  too  European  troops  on  their  way  to 
Bcnints  wctc  detained,  so  tlut  order  was  tolerably  rl^cstablishcd  by 
ttie  i6<th  June.     No  further  disturbance  occuned  till  the  news  of  the 
Dinapur  mutinjr  arrived  on  the  37th  of  July.    The  65th  then  Mated 
ihcit  intention  of  joining;  Kuir  Singh's  force ;  but  •iCier  the  rebel  defeat 
at  Arrah,  they  wcic  quktly  disarmed,  and  tome  European  troops  were 
stationed  at  Ghiiipur.     No  difficulties  ai0i>e  till  the  siege  of  Azamgarh 
nt  nised  in  April,  when  the  rebels  came  flying  down  ihe  Gogra  and 
iciDn  the  (i.tn^es  to  Arrah.    The  disorderly  etcmeni  agnin  rose,  and 
bf  the  end  of  June  the  eastern  half  of  the  District  was  utterly  dis- 
oganised.     In  July  1658,  a  force  was  sent  to  Ballia  which  drove  the 
lebels  out  of  the  Uoiib,  while  another  column  cleared  all  the  parganAt 
tMHih  of  the  Ganged.     The  fargandi  south  of  the  river  remained  in 
Kbellion  till  the  end  of  October,  when  troops  were  sent  across  which 
apdled  the  rcbck  and  completely  restored  order. 

A^iuCo/iOT. — Ghiizfi>tir  is  one  of  the  nunieious  Districts  which,  after 
nBcring  a  loss  of  population  about  (he  middle  of  the  present  century, 
hu  partially  recovered  its  lost  ground  of  late  years.      In  1S53  the 
total  nombcr  of  inhabitants  was  returned  at  1,596,314.     In  1865  it 
bdsunk  to  t,j43,4S5,  showing  a  decrease  of  253,869  ]>cr»ons,  or  16 
I<r  cent,  in  spite  of  an  intermediate  enlargement  of  its  area  by  41 
•quire  miles.     By  1871,  however,  although  55  fiquare  miles  of  territory 
hid  been  transferred  to  other  Districts,  the  population  had  risen  agjin 
ta  a  total  of  1.345.570,  which  showed  an  increase  of  31 15  jicrsons,  or 
I  per  cent.)  although,  allowing  for  the  present  further  decreased  area, 
tie  pDfnitatioD  in  1S71  was  but  873.399-     By  iSSi  the  population  had 
isdoted  to  t, 014,099,  being  140,800,  or  161  jier  cent.,  uvcitlie  ]k>|)U- 
luJoo  in  the  same  area  in  1873.     The  statistics  of  density  display  these 
changes  crco  more  conspicuously  and  truthfully  than  a  mere  enumera- 
tion upon  a  constantly-shifting  area.     The  Census  of  1853  gave  an 
avenge  of  733  persons  to  the  st^uare  mile ;  that  of  1865  showed  only 
604  10  the  square  mile;  while  that  of  1871  disclosed  a  density  gf  63 1 
10  llic  square  mite,  and  that  of  18S1,  688  to  the  square  mile.     The 
enamcntion  of  iSSi  was  taken  over  an  area  of  1473  square  miles,  and 
a  rcntmcd  a  total  popubtion  of  1,014,099  persons,  distributed  among 
3606  villages  or  towns,  and  inhabiting  166,789  houses.    These  figures 
yidd  the  Ibltowing  averages : — Persons  per  square  mile,  688 ;  villages 
\Kt  square  mile,  1*7;  houses  per  square  mile,  113;  persons  per  village, 
389 ;  penooa  |«er  house,  6-0. 

riifiifinl  according  to  sex,  there  were — males,  507,117;  females, 
506,98a ;  proportion  of  males,  500  per  cent.  .'Vs  regards  religion, 
Uhiapur  contains  about  the  average  piojxiriion  of  Hindus  and 
Mahijomadans  which  is  found  throughout  the   North -Western   Pro- 
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vinces.     The  Census  showed  91^,764  adherents  of  ihe  Hindu  fait 
OT  90*1    per  cent.,  as   against    99,678  Musalmins,  or   9*8    per 
There  were  also  648  Christian*,  8  Jews,  and  i  Pdisi.     The  higher 
Hindu   castes  were  returned  as  follows: — Brahman,  67,840;  Riij[iui, 
91,67s  ;  Kiyaslh,  15,431 ;  and  Baniyi,4>5i.  Thciowcr  castes  arc  repre- 
sented by  the  Ahir,  cattle  breeders,  milkmen,  aid  cultivators,  154,346, 
the  tnost  numerous  caste  in  the  District;  Chamdr,  leather  •workers^    . 
labourers,  etc.,  130,716;    Kachhi,  cultivators  and  gardeners,  77,t6aifl 
Bhuinhiir,  landholders  and  cultiwtors,  47,181 ;  Bhar,  (he  early  abori^ 
ginal  rulers  of  the  country,  now  cultivators  and  labourers,  45,846; 
Kahir,  cultivators,  palanquin-bearer*,  and  domestic  servants,  35,989 ; 
Teli,  oil-makers,   31,478;   I^hir,  blacksniiths,   31,419;   I^niit,  salt* 
workent  by  hereditary   occupation,   but  now    spadesmen    and    field 
labourers,    18,633;     Kumbhnr,    potters,    14.347 ;    Mallah,   boatmen. 
14,019;   Kalwdr,    distillers,    13,239;   KtlnnI,   landholders  and  culti- 
vator*, 10,033  ;  Cadarid,  shepherds,  8554 ;  Nai,  barbers,  8536 ;  Sonir, 
goldsmiths,    7813;   Dhobi,   washennen,  7079;  and  Tambull,   betel- 
leaf  sellers,  6369.     Amongst  the  Musalmdns,  the  Sunn£s  numberedl 
96,787  ;  and  the  Shiis,  3S91. 

The  panchoyalf,  or  caste  guilds,  have  here  as  elsewhere  very  mndfl 
the  practical  etfect  of  trades-unions ;  and  they  aUo  regulate  matters 
of  social  arrangement,  petty  debt,  occupancy  of  land,  and  domestic 
questions  generally.  The  District  is  permanently  assessed,  and  both 
landowners  and  cultivators  are  richer  and  more  independent  than  in 
the  country  farther  west.  In  the  poorer  parts,  the  peasantry  are 
generally  in  debt;  but  in  the  more  fertile  tracts,  where  they  haw 
mostly  rights  of  occupancy,  they  aie  well-to-do,  and  are  ([ierlia)>3 
in  consequence)  the  most  litigious  community  in  the  North-Wcstern 
Provinces.  'I'hrre  are  seven  towns  in  the  District  with  a  j>o[)ulatian 
(1881)  exceeding  5000  souls— namely,  Gha21PUr,  31,885;  Gahbur, 
10,443  ;  RioTiPOR,  10,397 ;  Shsrpur,  9030  ;  Narhi,  5415 ;  Zahahia, 
5116;  and  Bahadurgan'j,  5007.  These  give  a  total  urban  popula- 
tion of  78,193  souls,  leaving  the  remainder,  935.906,  as  forming 
the  village  and  rural  ]>opulaiion.  Of  the  3606  towns  and  villages 
in  the  District  in  1881,  1300  contained  less  than  two  hundred 
inhabitants,  716  from  two  to  live  hundred,  385  from  live  hundred  to  a 
thousand,  145  from  one  to  two  thousand,  38  from  two  to  three  thousand, 
1 1  from  three  to  five  thousand,  8  from  five  to  ten  thousand  (including 
scattered  hamlets  attached  to  four  villages),  3  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand,  and  1  o\-er  thirty  thousand.  As  regards  oceu|Ution,  the 
Census  Report  classiRed  Ihe  male  population  into  the  following  sii 
groups : — {i)  Professional,  including  civil  and  military-,  all  Government 
eniploy^s,  and  the  learned  professions,  6865 ;  (3)  domestic  sen'anls, 
board  and  lodging-house  keepers,  1S59 ;  (3)  commercial,  including 
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mcrchanu,  gtnerat  dealers,  urricrs,  etc.,  95S5 ;  (4)  ngriculttiral  and 
paMonil,  336,517  ;  (5)  mantifaciuring  and  industrial,  54,330;  (6) 
indcfiaile  and  non-productive  (coiDpnsing  14,016  labourers  and 
l&t.o35  male  children  or  iwrsons  of  un«i>ecificd  occupation},  193,061. 

Agnaiihirt. — The  greater  ponion  of  the  cultivable  soil  In  Ghiiz([iur 

b  already  fully  tilled,  there  being  a  total  of  1006  square  miles  under 

cnhivaiion.  with  an  available  margin  of  only  133  square  miles.    The 

bbck  earth   called  kardil,  resembtin);  the   mdr  of  Bundelkhand,  is 

eonraon  in  the  lowlands  and  in  the  plateau  south  of  the  Ganges.     It 

prodoces  a  good  spring  crop  nrithout   irrigation,  but  its  character  Is 

nncfa  improved  if  tand  \%  ajircad  over  the  surface ;  otherwise  it  is  liable 

(0  dry  up  into  deeply-fissured  masses  of  hardened  clay.     In  all  the 

Gaitgctic  lowland,  the  upper  layer  of  a  vrcll-raiscd  tract  always  consist!  of 

illoviil  mouM ;  hut  the  sub-soil  is  sandy.     The  rivers  which  have  liad 

the  longest  course  from  the  hills,  deposit  mud ;  the  others  leave  behind 

them  beds  of  sand ;  but  the  Ganges  forms  alternate  layers  of  each. 

Henc«  a  flood  from  the  Sarju  is  injurious  to  the  fields,  while  an 

nuadatioa  of  the  Ganges  benefits  the  crops.     The  harvests  are  those 

common  to  the  whole  north-western  pl.-iin.     The  kJiari/  crops  arc  sown 

after  the  first  rains  in  June,  and  reaped  in  October  or  November.    The 

cariy  rice,  however,  is  sometimes  harvested  as  soon  as  the  end  of 

Angust,  whfle  cotton  is  not  ready  for  picking  till  February.    The  other 

•ntumn  ttaples  arc  the  millets  MJra  and  jodr^  and  moth.    The  raM  or 

spring  crops  ate  sown  in  October  or  November,  nnd  reajwd  in  March 

or  April    They   consist   of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  vetch,  and   pulses. 

Manure  is  used,  where  it  can  be  obtaineil,  for  both  harvests ;  and  land 

is  allowed  to  tie  fallow  whenever  the  cultivator  can  alTord  it     As  a 

rtile,  spring  and  autumn  crops  are  not  taken  off  the  same  land,  but 

somctinKS  a  plot  of  early  nee  is  reaped  in  August  or  Se]>lember,  and  a 

second  crop  of  some  kind  is  sown  in  its  place  for  the  aiiring  harvesL 

If  rain  is  delayed  beyond  the  loth  June,  this  keeps  back  the  sowing 

and  en<langers  the  yield  of  the  early  autumn  crops. 

At  the  Land  Settlement  of  Ghizipur  District,  made  in  1 789,  and  sub- 
sequently dccl.ired  permanent,  fralerntties  or  brotherhoods  belonging 
10  mious  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  tribes  were  recognised  by  Govern- 
ment, in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  as  the  owners  of  the  soil.  The 
settlementit  were  concluded  with  a  few  head-men  on  each  estate,  who 
wcfe  the  representatives  of  the  whole  community.  In  some  cases,  by 
■cadeni  rather  than  by  design,  the  head-man  of  a  projirietary  community 
•as  treated  as  sole  owner.  In  no  instance  did  Government  admit 
the  extUence  of  any  divided  ownership,  or  of  superior  and  inferior 
prapnetaiT  rights.  No  talukMrs  were  therefore  recognised,  though 
there  were  immense  tilkks,  or  single  estates  formed  of  many  villages, 
held  by  bcothcrboods  of  shareholder!.     A  detailed  record  of  the  rigtvu 
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of  ownenhip  of  the  various  shareholder  was  not  attempted  till  1S40. 
Meanwhile,  csum  were  sold  foi  arrears  or  icvcnuc ;  and,  till  after  the 
I^nd  Act  of  1859,  the  piircIiMcrs  were  coiMtiinily  nl  bw  with  the 
old  landowners,  tvho  rented  and  cultivated  the  fields  they  formerly 
possessed.  The  adult  male  agriculturists  in  the  District  in  1881 
numbered  335,971,  cultivating  an  average  of  173  acres  each.  The 
total  agricultural  poiml.ition  dependent  on  the  soil,  however,  was 
726,369.  or  jrOa  per  cent,  of  the  District  population.  Of  the  1473 
square  miles  of  area,  1470  sijunre  milex  are  assessed  for  Government 
revenue.  Of  this,  1006  sf|uare  roiles  are  under  cultivation,  131J  square 
miles  are  available  for  cultivation,  and  iii\  square  miles  are  unculiiv- 
able  waste.  Total  amount  of  Government  assessment,  including  local 
rates  and  cesses  on  land,  ^1391963,  or  an  average  of  4s.  o|d. 
per  cultivated  acre.  Total  rental  actually  |jaid  by  cultivators, 
j^»a3.J54,  or  an  average  of  6s.  iid.  per  acrt  Wages  ordinarily  rule 
as  follows : — Coolies  and  unskilled  labourers,  ijd.  to  jjd.  per  diem  ; 
agricultural  labourers,  9]d.  to  3d.  per  diem ;  bricklayers  and  carpenters, 
6d.  to  IS.  per  diem.  AVomcn  are  paid  about  one-fifth  less  than  men, 
while  boys  and  girls  get  from  one-half  to  one-third  the  wages  of  adults. 
Agricultural  hands  are  most  fretjuently  paid  in  grain.  In  villages, 
paymenLi  for  labour  are  made  daily.  The  following  were  the  average 
pricefrcurrcnt  of  food-grains  in  18S3: — Wheat,  18  $eri  per  rupee,  or 
6s.  3d.  per  cwt-;  best  rice,  11  sers  per  rujree,  or  los.  ad.  per  cwt.  ; 
common  rice,  16}  sirt  per  rupee,  or  6s.  gd.  per  cwt.  ;  jodr,  31J  stri 
per  rupee,  or  3s.  sAd.  per  cwt,  ;  Ixijra,  373  iers  per  rupee,  or  4s.  ojd. 
per  cwt. 

Natural  Calamities. — The  District  is  not  specially  subject  to  flood, 
drought,  or  blight,  nnd  it  has  suffered  from  no  great  famine  during 
the  pteient  century-.  It  j^ssesses  ample  means  of  exiern.a!  communi- 
cation in  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Gumti,  the  liast  Indian  Railway,  and 
the  branch  railway  from  Dildamagar  to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges 
oppo^te  Ghizfpur  town.  In  17S3,  severe  scarcity  occurred  from  the 
failure  of  the  rains  in  the  previous  year,  but  there  were  no  deaths  from 
famine  as  far  as  known.  In  1803,  the  rice  crop  was  destroyed  and  the 
spring  harvest  endangered.  In  1S37-38,  there  was  again  a  scarcity, 
but  no  actual  famine  occurred.  There  were  also  partial  droughts  in 
1859-60,  1864HSS.  and  1S65-66,  besides  floods  in  i87t-7i.  Another 
scarcity  occurred  in  1S68-69.  when  only  21  inches  of  rain  fell  in  twelve 
months.  The  greater  part  of  the  autumn  and  about  half  the  spring 
crops  were  lost,  and  severe  distress  resulted.  Relief  ojierations  were 
set  on  foot,  and  continued  from  June  to  September  1S69,  but  no  actual 
deaths  from  famine  occurred.  The  last  year  of  scarcity  was  187S. 
when  prices  rose  verj'  high  owing  to  the  scanty  rainfall  of  1877,  and 
Government  relief  works  were  necessary  from  June  to  August  1878. 
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Ctmnttra  and  Tixide,  etc. — The  chief  imports  into  ihc  District  arc 

h  piece-goods  and  ysrn,  cotton,  salt,  spices,  and  grain.     The 

principal  expoiu  are  country  doth,  sugar,  fuller's  earth,  oil-seeds,  ftnd 

Kides.    The  head-quarters  of  the  (lovcmnicnt  Upiuni  Department  forj 

the  Notth-Wc&tern  I'tovinces  arc  al  (;h:L£i]iur.     The  poppy  has  beea^ 

culiivaieil  in  India  &incc  the  i6lh  century;  and  when  the  English  first 

ftcf|uired    the    Benares    I'lorincc,    they    farmed    the   monopoly    to 

contracton.     In  1797,  an  opium  agent  was  appointed  for  Benares,  but 

lUttres  still  managed  the  manufacture,  and  were  paid  by  commission. 

In  1851,  Lord  Dalhousic  introduced  the  present  sjstem.    There  are 

10  deputies  under  the  agent,  and  each  of  these   has  one  or  two 

rEuropean  assistants.     The  10  divisions  arc  again  sub-divided  into  39 

bffices,  each  supervised  by  a  native  overxeer.     Licences  are  granted  and 

ndvuKcs  made  to  the  cultivators,  who  in  rcium  engage  to  place  a 

rfeeiUiti  ftinouot  of  land  under  opium.     After  the  lields  are  sown,  they 

are  measured  carefully,  and  estimates  made  of  the  quantity  of  opium 

r  which  each  cultivator  ought  to  produce.      In  March  and  April  the 

LoiMum  is  collected  and  brought  to  the  factor^',  where  it  is  weighed,  and 

lits  consistence  is  teste<l,  before  the  cuUiv.tior  is  paid  for  it.     The 

I  amount  disbursed  in  working  expenses  at   the  Ghizipur  factory  is 

about  ^10,000  perannum.    The  opium  is  classified  according  to  its 

consbtCDce.  and  is  then  made  up  into  special  balls,  which  are  padced 

In  boxes  and  despatched  to  Calcutta  for  sale  by  auction.     Carbonate  of 

noda  is  manufactured  from  the  reh  or  saline  efBorescence  of  the  barren 

I'ltfjtfr  pbin«,   and   ex])orted   to  Calcutta.      Saltpetre   is   also  largely 

I  prepared  from  the  same  source.     The  pargamis  south  of  the  Ganges 

larc  traversed  by  the  Rast  Indian  Railway  for  a  length  of  34  miles; 

F  there  are  three  stations  wiUiin  the  District— at  Z.imdnia,  Dild-imagar, 

and  Gahmar.    Three  stations  in  Shilhdbiid  District  are  also  situated 

■  within  cosy  distances  from  portions  of  Ghazfpur.    A  branch  Slate  hne 

rbas  been  constructed  from  Dildirnagar  to  TaH-ghiit  opixjsile  Ghixlpur 

itown,  and  is  worked  by  the  East  Indian  Railway.     Total  length  of 

r  railways,  35  miles.     Much  of  the  heavy  commerce  of  the  District  is 

Mill  conveyed  by  the  Ganges     Good  roads,  to  the  length  of  568  miles, 

L  of  which  1 1 1  miles  are  metalled,  connect  all  the  |irincipal  centres  with 

fonc  another  and  with  the  adjacent  towns.     A  bathing  fair  is  held  on 

the  full  moon  of  K^rtik,  in  October,  at  Chochakpur,  which  attracts 

■ome  10,000  visitors 

Adminislmtiim. — The  ordinary  District  staff  consists  of  a  CoUcctor- 

LUagiauaie,  a  Joint  Magistrate,  and  3  Deputy  Magistrates.     Ghozipur 

P  b  the  seat  of  a  Civil  and  Sessions  Judge,  who  is  also  Judge  of  Ballil 

The  whole  amount  of  revenue  rat.tcd  in  the  District,  for  imperial, 

muntdpa],or  local  purposes,  amounted  in  1882-83  ^°  ;£'4°>°^>o>  being 

at  tbe  rate  of  39.  9d.  per  head  of  the  population.     In  the  same  yeat,  die 
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tolnl  strength  of  the  regular  police  force  was  39J  officers  and  men, 
besides  a  municipal  or  town  police  of  161  men:  the  cost  of  tbdr 
main icnaticc  was  returned  at  ^^5 7 99,  of  which  ^47()3  was  paid  from 
Provincial  xources,  and  ;f  1006  from  mtinicijial  funds.  These  iiguTes 
show  I  policeman  to  every  27  square  miles  of  the  area,  and  to  every 
1834  of  the  population.  The  District  jail  ts  at  (jh.Wptir  town.  In 
1881  it  contained  a  daily  average  of  459  prisoners,  of  whom  34  vfere 
females.  The  District  possesses  1 7  imperial  and  1  local  post-office ; 
and  telegraph  offices  are  connected  with  each  of  the  stations  on 
the  East  Indian  Railway.  Education  was  carried  on  in  1881-83 
in  150  Government  -  insjjected  schools,  with  a  total  roll  of  5534 
scholars,  being  a»  average  of  t  school  to  every  98  square  mileii,  and 
5  scholars  per  thousand  of  the  population.  1'hts  is  exclusive  of  unaided 
schools,  for  which  no  returns  are  available.  The  Census  Re|>on  in 
1881  returned  5870  boys  and  300  girls  as  under  insuuciion,  besides 
S4.489  males  and  456  females  able  to  read  and  write,  but  not  under 
instruction.  For  fiscal  purposes,  GhJzfpur  is  sub-divided  into  4  tahtUs 
and  13  fargamis.  The  District  contains  only  one  municipality,  that  of 
Ghd/.(pur  town. 

Saniiary  Asfeefs.  —  Ghizipur  b  one  of  the  hottest  and  dampest 
Districts  in  the  North-Wcstem  Provinces.  In  18C9,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  was  So*  F, ;  the  lowest  monthly  mean  was  61'  in  Januar)-, 
and  the  highest  98°  in  May.  The  average  annual  rainfall  for  the 
thirty  years  ending  1881  was  3799  inches;  during  this  [icriod,  the 
maximum  was  5o'5  inches  in  1861,  and  the  minimum  was  iV^  inches 
in  1868.  The  total  number  of  deaths  recorded  in  1882  was  31,8771 
or  33*49  per  thousand  of  the  population.  There  are  3  dispensaries 
in  the  District,  at  Ghiiipur,  Sayyidpur,  and  Pfmagar.  During  the  year 
1883  they  afforded  relief  to  34,393  persons,  of  whom  689  were  in-door 
and  33,704  out-door  patients. 

GhAlIptir.  —  Central  laMl  of  Ghidpur  District,  North  •  \V«teni 
Provinces,  lying  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Area,  440 
square  miles,  of  which  364  square  miles  are  cultivated,  73  square  miics 
cultivable,  and  103  square  miles  uncultivable  wasi&  Population 
(1881)  333,408,  namely,  males  168,751,  ^^^  females  163,657.  Hindus 
numbered  399,770;  Muhammadans,  31,344  >  and  'others,'  394;  land 
ie\enue,  jQi2,i\S;  total  Government  revenue,  jC3S.Co4 ;  rental  paid 
by  cultivators,  jQ'ii.i'jo;  incidence  of  Government  revenue,  as.  3Jjd. 
per  acre.  In  1S83  the  taAsii  contained  4  civil  and  8  criminal  courts, 
with  7  police  circles  {/Mndt) ;  strength  of  regular  pohce,  95  man ; 
village  watchmen  ((fiaukiddrs),  745. 

Chiaipitr. — City,  municipality,  and  adminixlraiive  head-iiuarters  of 
Gha^ipuf  District,  North-Western  Provinces;  situated  on  the  low 
alluvial  northern  bank  of  the  Ganges,  44  miles  north-cast  of  Ucnares. 
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L»t-  »S' 35*  o"  "■.  l**^  83*  38"  7'  «■  Populntion  {1881)  31,885, 
umdy,  Enales  15,961,  and  females  16,914.  Hindut  numbered 
11.814;  Muhammadans,  11,047;  Aod  Christians,  14.  Founded,  ac- 
mnling  to  Hindu  tradition,  by  Raji  Gadh,  an  eponymous  hero, 
from  whom  it  took  the  name  of  Gidliipur :  aocurding  to  Muhammadan 
bistoty,  \ij  the  Sayyid  chief  Masdiid,  about  the  year  1330,  from  whose 
titie  of  Milik-us-Saidat  GhiUf  the  city  rcilly  derives  its  name.  For 
bier  hbtory  and  Mutiny  narrative,  sec  GKAZiruk  DtsixicT.  The  city 
stretches  along  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  for  nearly  two  mites,  with 
a  Ifcadth  from  ntirth  10  south  of  alwut  ihrcc-qu fitters  of  a  mile. 
Pilac«  0/  the  Forty  Pillars,  built  by  Shaikh  Abiliilid,  governor  under 
lie  Oudh  viceroys,  now  lies  in  ruins.  Tombs  of  Masdild,  Ab<lulli, 
and  Fax!  All  also  adorn  the  d^.  Monument  to  Lord  Cornwollis, 
who  died  here  ih  1805,  consisting  of  a  domed  quaxi-Grecian  building, 
with  s  maibk  statue  by  Flaxman.  Trade  in  sugar,  tobacco,  coar«e 
Icmg-doth,  and  rose-water.  Head-quaitets  of  the  Gm-cmmcnt  Opium 
Depomneni,  where  all  the  opium  from  the  Norih-Wentcrn  Provinces 
is  collected  and  manufactured  under  a  monoiioly.  Two  weekly  ver- 
aacular  newspapers  ue  published  in  the  town.  Municipal  revenue  in 
r883-83,  j^»96j;  from  tajces,  ^^^4391  or  is.  ijd.  jier  head  of  popu- 
Uiion  (43.131)  within  municipal  limits. 

Qhizfpiir. — Central  southern  lashil  of  Fatchpur  District,  North- 
Wcsiem  Provinces,  lying  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and 
consisting  of  the  pargandt  of  Ayah  Sah,  Gh.icipur,  and  Mutaur.  Area, 
aSa  square  miles,  of  which  158  arc  cultivated,  and  61  still  available  for 
cultivation;  land  revenue,  ^19,6)3;  total  Government  revenue, 
JC131069 ;  rental  paid  by  cultivators,  jC3».439 ;  incidence  of  Covcrn- 
incnt  revenue  per  acre,  is.  7jd. 

Qhislplir  Kh&s.  —  I'own  in  Katchpur  District,  North- Western 
Ptovmccs,  and  hcad-(|uarier»  of  Ghdefpur  fahsU,  situated  on  the  Fatch- 
pur  and  Libra  road  about  9  miles  from  P'alehpur  town,  in  lat.  35'  48' 
55"  K.,  and  loo^  80*  46'  41"  E.  Pupulatit^n  (iS8t)  1134,  chieHy 
lUjpuU.  Said  to  have  been  founded  in  1691  liy  Ar.-iru  Singh,  the 
aoceator  of  the  present  lUjd  of  Asoihar.  The  fort  here  was  the  chief 
itnnghold  of  the  family.     Police  station  and  post-oflicc. 

ffllAlt-tld-dfli-iiasvj'.  —  Town  in  Mccrut  District,  North  •Western 
Pronnces. — Sa  Ghaziasad. 

OhamL — Town  and  fortress  in  .^fghdnistin ;  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  85  miles  south-west  of  Kibul,  133 
miles  north-east  of  KandahAr,  145  mtlcs  north-casi  of  Katati-Ghilzai, 
a64  miles  west  of  Kohdi  by  Kuram,  183  miles  north-west  of  Ucra 
Ismail  Kbin  by  the  Gumal  road,  and  195  miles  nonli-east  of  Quetta. 
lat  33*  34'  K.,  long  68*  tj'  k.  The  town  may  be  described  as  an 
irregular  square^  each  side  ai'eraging  500  yards.     Its  circumference 
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was  measured  in  tSSo,  and  was  found,  excluding  the  ciiadd,  to  bs 
9175  yards.  The  citadel  nnd  town  arc  thus  described  by  Captain 
Larminie,  a  member  of  Sir  D.  Steu-ait's  staif,  who  wrote  in  i83o  :— 
'  With  a  few  slight  exceptions,  nothing  whatever  either  in  the  shape  of 
rc{»irs  or  new  biiildingx  ai>j>ears  to  have  been  done  since  the  date  of 
our  laHt  occupancy,  nearly  forty  years  ago ;  hence  the  whole  has  fall.'n 
into  a  state  of  ruin  and  decay.  A  ruined  citadel,  broken  and  usebss 
parapets,  cracked  and  tumljle-down  towers,  crumbling  curtain  waVs, 
and  asilted-up  ditch,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  once  famoitii  strongluld 
of  Ghazni.'  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  flankec  st 
irregular  intcn-als  by  towers.  The  city  itself  is  com[x>scd  of  dir.y 
irregular  streets  of  hoitsex,  several  itorej-s  high,  and  will  not  bear 
CDRipariflon  with  cither  Kibul  or  Kandahir.  l~he  houses  ate  built 
of  mud,  and  variously  estimated  at  from  900  to  3500 ;  the  inhabitanti 
are  composed  principally  of  Afghdns,  abuut  200  families  of  Hajdra 
labourers,  and  about  150  Hindu  shopkccpcTs,  bankers,  and  traders, 
the  l.itler  paying  a  small  tax  as  infidels.  Wich  the  exception  of 
foslillfu  (shee]iiskin  coats)  there  are  no  manulacturcs.  Ghazni  is  cele- 
brated for  its  apricots,  apples  and  melons,  which  go  to  Kibul  in  large 
quantities. 

The  climate  of  Gharni.  for  several  months  of  the  year,  is  exttcnicly 
cold,  and  snow  lies  on  the  ground  from  November  to  March.  In 
summer  it  is  not  so  hot  as  K^bul  or  Kandahdr,  but  at  that 
season  there  arc  constant  dust-stomis.  Three  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Ghaxnl  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  destroyed  in  the  middle 
of  the  iiih  centuiy  by  the  Prince  of  Ghor,  who,  however,  spared 
the  tomb  of  the  renowned  Mahmitd  of  Ghazni.  The  citadel  is 
situated  at  the  north  angle  of  the  town,  and  commands  the  city 
completely.  Ghazni  was  captured  by  Sir  John  Kcane's  force  during  the 
first  Afghan  war,  being  carricil  by  storm  on  the  33rd  July  1S39.  At 
the  time  of  the  Afghan  rising  in  1841,  the  citadel  was  garrisoned  by  the 
a7lh  Bengal  Native  Infanlt}'.  The  pl.ice  was  besieged  by  the  Afghans, 
and  the  garrison  forced  to  retire  to  the  citadel.  The  little  force  held 
out,  after  suffering  great  privations,  from  November  1841  till  the  6th 
March  1841,  when,  their  supply  o(  water  failing,  they  were  forced  to 
evacuate  the  fort,  and  afterwards  to  sunender  to  the  A%lidn  chief. 
The  officers  were  bruiully  treated,  and  the  Sepoys  either  sold  into 
slavery  or  murdered.  In  September  1:^41,  General  Nutt  recaptured 
Ghazni.  The  citadel  was  destroyed  before  the  withdrawal  of  General 
Nott's  army  to  India.  During  the  Afghan  War  of  1S79-80,  Ghazni 
was  twice  visited  by  a  British  force,  namely,  in  April  1 880  by  Sir  Ooiiald 
Stewart,  when  marching  from  Kandah.-ir  to  Kdbul,  and  in  August  of 
ihc  same  year  by  Sir  Frederick  Kobetts,  when  returning  from  Kabul 
to  Kandahir.    On  the  former  occasion  an  unimportant  engagement 
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with  iIm  Afghins  took  place  ax  Anu,  6  miles  south-east  of  GhaznI. 
Ghaxni  \\<%  bcyund  British  IikIu,  and  does  nut,  tlicrcturc,  come  within 
the  strict  iicope  ai  tht&  work.  But  its  former  importance  as  a  great 
miliuiy  ocDire  on  the  notih-wcstem  frontier  deserves  a  passing  word. 
It  gave  its  name  to  the  founder  of  tlie  Mujulmin  Empire  of  Indb, 
and  MabrDild  of  Ghaznl  (997-1030)  was  only  the  forerunner  of  a 
long  scries  of  invaders  wlio  streamed  eastwards  over  the  poshes  irom 
Afgfkinjstin. 
Qheri^ — Town  and  fort  in  Ratnigirf  District,  Bombay  Presidency. 

—Sei  VlJAtADKUC. 

fflierU. — Small  town  to  the  soutli  of  SUtl,  Murahidibdd  District, 
Bengal,  lat.  14*  30'  15"  "■.  long  38*  8'  15"  l.  Famous  as  the  scene 
of  two  important  batiles^lhe  first  in  1740,  when  the  Nawab  AU 
Vardl  Khin  defeated  Sarfarai:  Khdn,  his  rival  for  the  government  of 
Ucngal;  the  second  in  1763,  when  Mir  Kasim,  Nawab  of  Ucngal, 
after  declaring  w^tr  upon  the  East  India  Com[i.in}-,  was  finally  defeated 
and  the  throne  bestowed  for  the  second  time  upon  Mir  Jafar. 

OhflS. — Estate  or  taminJdri  attached  to  SamL>alpur  District,  Ccocial 
Province^  about  43  miles  west  of  Sambalpur.  Population  (18S1)  7030, 
residing  in  35  villages,  on  an  area  of  30  square  miles,  of  which  three* 
fifths  arc  cultivated,  chiefly  with  rice.  The  principal  village,  Ghes, 
situated  in  lot.  31'  1 1'  30'  N.,  long.  83*  so'  e.,  contains  a  population 
{1881)  of  979.  The  tamint/dr's  family  are  Banjiras.  The  estate 
occupies  a  small  tract  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  District,  and  is 
much  o^'enun  by  scrub-jungle,  and  the  soil  is  inferior.  The  jiopuh- 
tion  is  mainly  agricultural,  conipuM;d  of  fianj4ras,  and  aboriginal  Gonds 
and  Kandhs.  A  few  Kaliii  families  hold  the  best  villages.  Staple 
products,  rioe  and  oil-seeds.  Only  4  villages  contain  a  population  of 
between  JOO  and  1000,  the  remainder  having  less  than  500.  Thu 
estate  it  laid  to  have  been  granted  to  an  ancestor  of  the  present  family 
by  the  Sambalpur  Rijd  two  centuries  ago,  free  of  rent,  but  subject 
10  a  light  tribute.  In  1857,  the  tatriiniidr  joined  in  the  rebellion  of 
Surcndra  Sah,  but  was  pardoned  under  the  amnesty  of  1S58.  He  w.is 
afterwards,  however,  convicted  of  harbouring  proclaimed  lebetit,  and 
sentenced  lo  seven  years'  imprisonment.  He  died  in  jail,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ujal  Singh,  who  still  (1883)  holds  the  estate. 

Qhodbandar. — S<£  Ghorbanuar. 

QhoghA.— Town  in  AhmadaUad  District,  Bombay  Presidency.— &* 
Coco. 

Oboffh&ro. — Town  in  Shilcirpur  District,  Sind,  Bombay  Presidency. 
Lai.  17'  39'  M.,  long.  63'  4'  e.  Population  (under  aooo)  chieRy 
Muhammadans  of  the  Mangnn,  Si;il,  and  \V'agan  iribe^f.  Ghog^ro 
possesses  a  considerable  rice  trade,  being  situated  in  one  of  the  finest 
rice  districts  in  £^nd. 
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Oholfb&t. — Village  in  HOgH  District,  Bengal.  Famous  ns  the  sits 
of  a  I'urtrt^.ss  built  by  the  Portuguese,  which  (gradually  grew  into  the 
town  and  port  or  HusLi.  Traces  of  this  fort  are  slili  visible  in  (he  bed 
of  the  river. 

Qhotwid. — ^Town  in  Thdna  District,  Bombay  Presidency.  Latitude 
30°  5' N,,  longitude  ;»' 46'  e.  Population  (iSSi)  14S6,  Station  on 
the  Bombay,  Baioda,  and  Central  India  Railway.  'Jhc railway  traffic 
returns  show  an  increojie  in  passengers  from  51^98  in  1873  to  9949  in 
1880,  and  a  fall  in  the  amount  of  goods  carried  from  913  to  %it  tons. 
Average  exports  for  three  years  ending  1878-79,  ^£1870;  average 
iiii]X)rt>,  ^loj. 

Qhori. — Chief  town  of  the  Stale  of  Jobat,  under  the  Bhd  Agency  of 
Ci-rnral  India. — &B  Jobat. 

Ohoribiri — Tdluk  of  Karachi  (Kurrachee)  District,  Sind,  Bombay 
Presidency ;  situated  between  34°  5'  and  >4*  3.1'  ^'-  latitude,  and  67* 
31'  15'  and  68'  1'  K.  longitude.  Population  (1S81)  34,360,  n.imcly, 
3417  Hindus,  30,301  Muhammadans,  697  Sikhs,  and  44  'oihersj' 
area,  566  square  miles,  with  1  town  and  97  villages  ;  revenue,  ^^8140. 
In  1883-83  ^^  /(i/u>  contained  3  criminal  courts;  police  circles  (MJaJj), 
8;  regular  police,  44  men.  Area  assessed  to  land  revenue,  41,360 
acres  ;  under  actual  cultivation,  25,360  acres. 

Ghorisar. —  Petty  state  tinder  the  Mdhi  Kintha  Agency  in  the 
Province  of  Gujaiiii,  Bombay  Presidency.  Population  (1881)8400; 
gross  revenue,  ;^3S54.  Products— cotton  and  the  ordinary  cereals. 
For  adiiiiniMrative  purposes,  the  State  is  included  in  the  Wdiiak 
Kintha  subdivision  of  the  Mdhi  Kdntha  territory.  Number  of 
villages,  15  ;  area  under  tillage,  11,500  acres.  There  arc  3  schools, 
with  155  pupils.  The  present  (1881)  chief  is  SilraJ  Mai;  he  holds  the 
title  of  Thikur,  and  is  a  Flindu  of  the  KoU  caste.  The  succession 
Ibllows  the  rule  of  primogeniture ;  there  is  no  ianad  autlioriiing 
adoption.  An  annual  iiibuie  is  payable  of  ^^48,  168.  to  the  British 
Government,  and  ^350  to  the  Cickwdr  of  Baroda.  Transit  dues 
are  levied  in  the  State.  Chief  town,  Ghorisar,  situated  in  latitude 
23'  i8'  N.,  longitude  73°  so'  E. 

Ohorbuidar  {Gkt/dbamdar),  —  Port  in  Salselte,  Thana  District, 
Bombay  Preudency.  Population  {1881)  601.  The  customs'  division 
called  after  Ghoibandar  comprises  5  ports,  namely.  Rai  Uun,  Manori, 
Bandra,  Vesiva,  and  Ghorbandar.  The  total  trade  of  these  5  ports 
in  1881-81  was  ;£3io,777,  of  which  ^^36,7 17  represents  imjioris.  and 
£,\ 74,060  exports,  the  last  consisting  of  rice,  stone,  lime,  sand,  cocua- 
nuis,  salt,  fish,  and  firewood.  The  imiwrts  are  hardware,  cloth, 
groceries,  rice,  oil,  molasses,  butter,  tobacco,  gunny-bags,  hemp  and 
timber.  Ghorbandar  ties  on  the  left  bank  of  Bassein  creek,  10  miles 
north-west  of  Th^nd,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Hippokura  of 
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Ptolemy.  Under  the  Ponaguese,  the  place  stood  a  siege  by  the 
>UillhiL  Sinji,  who  appeared  before  it  in  167a.  In  1737  it  ms 
captured  by  the  Mariiliis,  and  the  Portuguese  )i;aiTison  jnii  lo  the 
sword.  Frj-er  calls  the  town  Grcbondcl.  Rcsi-housc  00  the  sJiore 
with  zccomraodation  for  over  fifty  travellers.  Portuguese  nrchitcctural 
renuifiL  The  tradcn  In  Ghort>aiidar  are  Ai^s,  KoUii,  Muhainmad^ins, 
and  Chrutuns,  and  most  of  ihctn  trade  on  borrowed  capital, 

GhoUnA.  —  Town  in  HaidariMd  (Hyderibdd)  District,  Sind, 
Bombay  Presidency.  Latitude  35'  44'  45"  N.,  longitude  68'  37'  K. 
Population  chiefly  Mohinosand  Lohinos.  Being  situated  only  a  rottes 
frotn  the  Unding-place  on  the  Induii,  where  the  products  of  Shikarpur, 
Adani-jo-Taado,  etc  are  received  for  re-exportation,  Ghotdna  possesses 
1  brge  transit  trade  in  grain,  cotton,  seeds,  and  potasli.  The  loc^ 
trade,  rhiefly  in  ceteats,  has  an  annual  value  of  about  ^^i^oo. 

Qhotki — Tdluk  of  Shiltirpur  District,  Sind,  Bombay  Presidency; 
Muaied  between  37*  46'  45'  and  2S*  18'  n.  latitude,  and  between 
69*  10'  and  69"  36'  K.  longitude.  Population  (18S1)  41,453,  namely, 
5600  Hindus,  35,253  Muhamiuadana,  753  Sikh*,  and  847  'others.' 
Area,  385  eiiuare  miles,  with  a  towns  and  98  villager;  revenue 
(1883-83},  .^£13.359.  'Ihe  area  avwixcd  to  land  revenue  {188J-83)  is 
53,545  acres;  area  under  actual  cultivation,  48,414  acres.  The  tAluk 
contains  1  cit-tl  and  a  criminal  courts;  police  circles  {thdndi),  10; 
refnJar  police,  49  nien. 

OhotkL — Town  in  Shik^ur  District,  Sind,  Bombay  Presidency. 
Ljiiiiudc  18*  o'  15*  K,,  longitude  £9'  ai'  15"  e.  Population  (1881) 
3340,  the  Muhamroadans  being  chielly  of  the  Palh;In,  Mabk,  Sayyid, 
Mochi,  and  Lohifr  tribes,  and  the  Hindus  principally  Baniyis.  Founded 
about  1747.  Municipal  rtn'cnuc  (i88i-8a),  ;^a76;  disbursements, 
£,1^1 ;  incidence  of  local  taxation,  is,  8d.  \\tx  hc.id,  Situ.ttcd  on  the 
Sind,  Punjab,  and  Delhi  Railway.  Sessions  court-house,  head-(|uarterE 
of  a  mukhli&rkdr,  post-oBice,  travellen)'  bungalow.  The  mosque  of  Pir 
MiisaShih,  ihe  founder  of  the  city,  113  feet  lon^  by  65  feet  broad, 
is  the  largest  in  Sind,  and  of  great  sanctity.  Local  trade  cliieHy  in 
cereals,  indigo,  wool,  and  su^r-cane.  The  I.oh^rs  (blacksmiths)  of 
Ohotki  are  famed  for  their  mctal-worlc;  wood  carving  and  staining 
are  also  vct}'  creditably  executed. 

CHmgTU.— 'Village  in  Chindi  District,  Central  Provinces;  13  miles 
westof  Chindi  town.  Lat,  19'  56'  30'  n.,  long.  79'  9'  30"  e.  Popula- 
tion (1881)  748L  The  village  cunuins  three  tcmplc-atvcs,  and  near 
them  some  carved  stones  apparently  meant  10  represent  animals. 
Near  Ghugus,  about  a.u.  1700,  was  fought  the  battle  between  the 
CoimI  king  Rim  Shih  and  the  rebel  princes  Itij^b.i,  Agbi,  and  K^bd. 
Agbi  fell  on  the  field,  where  his  tomb  may  still  be  seen ;  and  hard  by 
is  the  'Ghora  Obit,*  so  called  from  Bigbd's  fabled  leap  across  the 
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Wardhi.  On  llie  bank  of  this  river,  between  Ghiigus  and  Chindur,  a 
scam  of  coal,  33  fcei  [hick,  crojis  out  on  the  surface,  nnd  is  c»timaieil 
to  cover  3  square  miles.  An  experimental  ahafi  was  sunk,  but  has 
now  licen  abandoned. 

Qhiisal. — Mountain  pass  in  Bashahr  Slate,  Punjab,  acrosn  the  range 
of  thu  Himitlayas  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Kuniw.u'. 
LaL  31'  !i'  N.,  long.  78'  13'  R.  Two  other  passes,  the  Guni  and  (he 
Nftrang,  lie  within  half  a  mile  to  the  north-west;  but  Thornton  statts 
that  only  one  of  the  three  is  ever  practicable  at  any  particular  season. 
They  lead  from  SanglaioChuira.    Elevation  above  sea-level,  15.851  feet. 

Gbiuri. — Village  in  Howrah  District,  Ucngal.  Manufacture  of  dhulH 
and  sdrU  carried  on  according  to  ICuropean  methods.  I'cnnancnt 
market,  with  large  trade  in  ajtricultural  products. 

Ghutas&n  DevL — Hil!  pass  in  Sirmur  (Sarmor)  State,  Punjab,  lying 
over  the  crcvl  of  a  low  transverse  ridge,  which  runs  acro^  the  Klii^inla 
Diin  from  the  sub-Himrtl;ij'an  chain  to  the  Siwiliks.  Lat.  30'  31'  N., 
long.  77"  38'  E.  Thornton  says  that  the  ridge  divides  the  waters  of  the 
Bhuto,  a  tributary  of  the  Jumna,  from  those  of  the  Markanda,  flowing 
south-west  toward  the  Sutlej.  The  route  from  Dehrd  to  Nahan  runs 
through  this  i«ss.     Llcvation  above  sea-level,  3500  feet. 

Ohw41dn. — .'V  pass  leading  from  Afgliinistin  to  tlic  Dcrajil  in  the 
Punjab,  across  the  Sulaiman  range;  much  frequented  by  the  I'ovindah 
traders  on  their  journeys  from  Kdbul  and  Kandahdr  to  the  Punjab. 
This  route  rfiould  be  termed  Gumal  rather  than  GhwdUri,  the  latter 
name  being  properly  applicable  only  to  a  pass  at  the  cast  end  of  the 
defile,  VValei  and  forage  abundant ;  the  former  in  one  or  two  places 
is,  however,  brackish. — Stt  Gomau 

Qidfaaor. — ^Town  in  Monghyr  District,  Bengal.  Lai.  34'  51'  ao'  w., 
long,  SG'  14'  »s"  E.  Station  on  the  East  Indian  Railway.  The 
site  of  a  deserted  hill  fiuntier  town,  and  interesting  as  the  scat  of 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  noble  families  of  Behar.  In  the  neigh 
bouthood  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  the  erection  of  which 
is  often  attributed  to  Sher  Shah,  but  it  is  probably  of  much  earlier 
origin.  'I'hc  Gidhaur  family,  which  now  after  twenty-lwo  generations 
is  still  wealthy  and  influential,  was  founded  about  id66  a.ix  by 
iifr  Vikram  Singh,  a  Rjjput  of  the  Chandntbansl  or  Lunar  sept. 
Puran  Mall,  the  :oih  R.-iji,  built  the  great  temple  of  Baidvanath; 
and  in  the  iianskrii  verse  inscribed  above  the  inner  door  of  the 
sanctuary  he  is  called  urt  puti,  or  'king  of  men,"  a  title  that  bears 
witness  to  the  position  of  the  family  centuries  ago.  Sir  Jii  Mangal. 
who  has  lately  died,  was  created  a  Mahardja  in  1865,  and  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Star  of  India  in  1866,  in  consequence  of  his  loyal 
exertions  on  our  behalf  during  the  Santil  Rebellion  of  1S55  and  the 
Mutiny  of  1857. 
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Gfdh&xir  Qala. — ^'■'us  in  P«shiwar  Diiiirici,  Punjalt,  lying  on  the 
old  toad  from  Pciluwar  10  Aitock,  5  miles  north-west  of  the  latter 
■own.  Ljit.  33*  56'  N..long.  71*  la'  k.  Denver  Us  nnmc  ('ihc  Jackars 
alley  or  lane')  from  its  extreme  narrowness,  bcinfj  not  mute  than 
to  or  13  feet  wide,  and  bounded  on  either  side  by  considerable  hills. 
Its  military  imjiortance  U  slight,  from  the  fadtil)'  with  which  it  may  be 
turned. 

Qida-Jo-Taitdo.— Town  in  Haidanibad  (Hydcribdd)  Diatricr,  Sind. 
Bomlxty  I'teiidency.  latitude  a$°  32'  15'  n.,  longitude  68*  ji'  E, 
Population  {tSS  I )  under  aooo.  Situated  on  the  Indus,  and  connected 
by  a  fine  rood,  3!  milr<>  in  length,  with  the  city  of  llnidanibid,  in  which 
inunicipality  it  is  included.  LaTj;e  transit  trade,  chiefly  in  cotton  and 
gnin.  A  steam  ferry  connects  Cidu-jo-Tando  with  the  railway  station 
of  Kotri  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Indus. 

OigAsAraiL—l'clty  State  in  South  K^Iihidwir,  Bombay  Presidency ; 
coBflsting  of  I  village,  with  4  indci>cndcnt  tribute-payers.  Popula- 
tion (t88i)  63a.  Lies  34  miles  south  of  Kunkawav  station  on  the 
Bhaun-igar-Gondal  railway.  Estimated  revenue,  ^500.  1'he  tribute 
dtic  is  piaid  by  Amrdi  in  lieu  of  certain  villages  taken  pos!.cs^ion  of 
by  that  State. 

OiJS>TlL — Town  in  the  Native  State  of  Jaipur  (Jeyporc),  K.ijpiiiina. 
Population  (i&8i)5i7i,  namely,  4933  Hindus,  117  Muliammadana,  and 
1 1  a  *  other*.' 

Oil^aOD. — .Ancient  esiatc  or  taminddri  in  ChSnda  District,  Central 
Provinces;  area,  60  si^uare  miles,  with  14  villages  or  hamlets,  and  135 
occupied  houses.  Population  (iSSt)  im.  Most  of  the  area  is 
coveted  by  hill  and  forctt,  the  latter  containing  some  good  limber, 
nostly  td/  and  biJaM.  Giljt^on  village  is  situated  in  lat.  zo'  o'  30*  a., 
long.  80"  5'  30"  E.     Population  (1881 )  503. 

OQffhit. — Valley  and  district  in  Kashmir  State,  Punjab,  lying  on  the 
souihem  slope  of  the  Hindu  Kiiah,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  the 
Him.iUya*,  between  Baltistax  and  Yasis.  The  town  of  Gilghit, 
which  gives  its  present  name  to  the  valley,  lies  in  latitude  35'  55'  u., 
longitude  74'  ai'  e.  The  river  Yisin  or  Gilghit  traverses  the  centre  of 
the  valley,  and  finally  joins  the  Indus  six  miles  north  of  ilie  village  of 
Bimjl,  Biinjf,  or  as  the  Sikhs  call  ii,  BawanjL  Bimjj  was  at  one 
time  A  flourishing  settlement  with  8  forts,  but  was  almost  mined  in 
the  course  of  a  war,  undertaken  by  the  rulers  of  Yasin  and  Chitral, 
which  led  to  the  Sikh  occupation  of  the  valley  of  Gilyhii.  The 
lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ciitghit  river,  nearly  40  miles  in  length, 
fomu  the  Gilghit  diatricL  Tlie  town  of  Gilghit  is  distant  14  miles 
from  the  Indus,  with  an  elevation  above  sea-level  of  4890  feet,  a  central 
position,  good  climate,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  fertile  land. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  i>lace  was  Satgin ;  later  the  name  of  Gilit 
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was  given  lo  ii,  and  this  was  changed  to  Cilghil  b}-  i»  Sikh  conquerors; 
among  the  inhnbitanU  it  is  still  known  as  Gilit  or  Saigin  •  GtliL 
The  settled  population  of  ihe  Gilghit  district,  which  is  very  mixed, 
amounts  to  about  4500.  The  lantjiiagc  spoken  is  Shina,  tJiough  the 
Shins  ate  numerically  inrcrior  to  the  rest  or  the  population.  The 
former  rulers  had  the  title  of  R.i,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  were  at  one  time  Hindus,  but  for  the  last  live  and  a  half  centuries 
they  have  been  Muhammadans.  The  names  of  the  Hindu  Ris,  who 
were  also  called  Shihtcis,  have  been  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
of  their  number,  Sri  Baddat;  and  tradition  relates  that  he  was  killed  by 
a  Muhammadan  advxncurer,  who  married  his  daughter  and  founded  a 
new  dynasty  called  'I'rakhani.  The  present  holder  of  the  title  of  Rd 
is  Alid.ld  Khdn,  who  belongs  properly  lo  the  ruling  family  of  Nagar, 
but  was  installed  as  reprcscniativc  of  the  Trakhane  on  account  of  his 
descent  from  that  family  through  his  mother. 

The  population  of  the  Gilghit  valley  must  at  one  time  have  been 
.targe,  as  traces  of  cultivated  terraces  high  up  on  the  mountain -sides  to 
an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  distinctly  prove;  and  the  period  of  greatest 
prosperity  was  probably  under  the  Shin  Ras.  According  to  tradition, 
Sri  iiadd.it's  rule  extended  over  Chitr.-il,  Yass(n,  Tangir,  VJarcI,  Chilis, 
Gor,  Astor,  Hatua,  Nagar,  and  Haramosh.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  the  Gilghit  country  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  most 
mountainous  region  of  the  Himalayas.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world, 
probably,  is  there  to  be  found  so  great  a  number  of  deej)  valleys  and 
lofty  mountains  in  so  small  an  area.  Within  a  radius  of  65  miles  from 
Gilghil  town,  the  survey  majis  show,  amidst  innumerable  smaller  peaks, 
eleven  varying  from  t$,ooo  to  20.000  feet,  seven  from  30,000  lo  13,000 
feel,  six  from  21,000  to  24,000  feet,  and  eight  from  34,000  to  16,000 
feet,  while  half  of  the  tract  thus  included  still  remains  lo  be  surveyed 
A  rival  to  Mount  Everest  and  Kanchanjanga  may  yet  be  found  among 
the  lofty  mounUins  of  these  parts. 

From  Gilghit  mountain  roads  radiate  into  all  the  surrounding  valleys, 
and  its  position  in  the  centre  of  the  valley  shows  how  favourable  it  is 
for  the  establishment  of  the  head-quarters  of  a  confederacy  of  small 
Slates.  The  lofty  mountains  around  it,  though  barren  and  rocky  at 
their  bases  arc  covered  with  verdure  higher  upt  Everywhere  above 
7000  feet  are  fine  thick  forests,  grassy  glades,  deep  glens,  and  running 
streams,  of  which  a  view  of  the  mountains  from  below  gives  little 
promise.  On  the  lower  and  more  barren  hiils  below  the  forest,  arc  to 
be  found  numerous  Rocks  of  the  wild  sheep  {(h'is  Vigiui).  At  an 
elevation  of  1 1,000  feet,  wild  onions  grow  in  great  profusion,  and  to  this 
fact  the  range  is  indebted  for  its  Chinese  name,  Tsungling  ('  the  Onioa 
mountains '}. 

The  principal  difGculiy  in  communication  is  caused  by  the  rivers, 
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which  in  winter  shrink  to  Kinall  dimcnstoiu.  but  in  summer,  fed  by 
snow -field)  and  glucitrn  oi  enormous  extent,  become  imjiasMible 
torrents,  bringing  down  tons  of  soil  in  their  lurbid  ualcrs.  Many  of  tha  i 
streams  arc  rich  in  gold,  especially  those  llowlng  from  the  great 
Rakiposh  mountains,  and  it  is  [irubable  that  a  scientific  search  for 
minerals  would  be  well  repaid,  Tlic  iiaiives  believe  that  the  gold  is 
generated  by  the  glaciere,  Itccausc  the  grc.ilcst  quantity  is  found  In  the 
glacier  mud,  and  there  arc  traditions  of  small  but  rich  veins  of  earth 
having  been  occasionally  laid  bare  by  earthquakes.  Gold-wasbing 
is  only  practised  by  the  poorest  in  winter,  but  is  sometimes  very 
mnunerativv,  the  best  gold  being  of  ao  carats. 

Nearly  half-way  between  Gilghil  town  and  ihe  Indus  is  the  Bagrot 
valley,  which  contains  several  flourishing  villages.  'I'his  valley  is 
celebrated  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  gold  production,  and 
there  are  many  signs  of  mineral  wealth.  It  was  a  favourite  roaort  of 
Ihc  old  Oilghit  rulers,  and  wa*  their  last  plate  of  refuge,  when  hard 
pressed  by  external  enemleti.  The  Bagrot  people  belong  almost 
eolircly  to  the  Shin  caste  or  clan. 

The  Hanu  river  joins  that  of  Gilghii,  a  mile  below  the  town. 
Though  foidable  in  winter,  in  summer  it  is  a  deep  and  rapid  torrent, 
more  than  a  hundred  yard^t  in  breadth.  Kashmir  jurisdiction  extends 
some  35  miles  up  the  valley  to  a  point  at  which  the  river  makes  a  sudden 
bend  from  a  westerly  course  to  the  south-east  Immediately  above 
the  bend  of  the  river  is  the  district  of  Chaprot,  consisting  of  the  fort 
sod  village  of  that  name,  and  three  other  villages.  This  district  has 
always  been  a  fruitful  source  of  contention  among  the  rulers  of  the 
three  Stales  of  Oilghit,  Hania,  and  Nagar,  between  which  it  is  situated) 
duefly  on  account  of  the  fort,  which  is  locally  considered  impregnable. 
It  is  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  with  i 
high  precipitous  txinks  and  cjin  thercfdre  only  be  approached  on  one 
side-  It  has  belonged  in  turn  to  all  three  States,  but  at  present  is 
ganisoncd  by  Kashmir  troups.  Continuing  up  the  valley  to  the 
eastward,  at  about  51  miles  from  Gilghlt  town,  the  residences  of  the 
rulers  of  the  two  St.-ttcs  of  Hanxa  and  Nagar  arc  reached,  the  river 
forming  the  boundar>'  between  them. 

The  great  Rakiposh  mountain,  as  viewed  from  the  north,  rises  from 
the  water's  edge  without  a  break  for  19,000  feel  to  its  topmost  peak, 
which  is  over  25,000  feel  above  sea-level.  Above  Hanxa  the  course  of 
the  Han.Fa  river,  which  rises  in  the  Hindu  Kiish,  lies  entirely  in  Hanxa 
territory.  The  {icoplc  of  llama  and  Nagar  are  of  the  same  stock  aa 
those  of  Vdsin,  Ponydl,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Gitghit  and 
the  neighbouring  valleys  They  arc  Muhammadan  Shias,  and  slavery 
does  not  exist  among  ihem,  Tlieir  rulers  are  called  Thilm,  and  their 
families  are  descended  from  twin  brothers,  Moghlot  and  Girkis,  who 
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lived  nbout  tbc  end  ortlie  15th  century.  Although  it  is  the  soaaller  of 
(lie  two  Stutn,  Nn^or  hat  the  larger  |x»|>ulation,  owing  to  the  greater 
amount  of  cultivable  land  which  it  contains  ;  the  country  is  famous  for 
its  apricots,  which  are  dried  nnd  cxjiortcd  to  the  Punjab  in  con- 
>i(lerahie  quaniiiieii,  and  its  streams  are  rich  in  gold.  Nearly  opposite 
Hanzo,  the  Myeisil  river  joins  the  main  stream  from  the  south-west. 
1'hc  fort  of  Nagar  and  the  Thiim's  residence  are  on  the  southern  side 
of  tiiis  stream,  about  3  miles  from  the  junction,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  valley  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Nagar  Sute.  In  the  prosi>erous  times  of  Shin  nilc,  the  Thiims 
of  Nagar  acknowledged  ihc  Ri*  of  Cilghii  as  their  feudal  superiont. 
At  the  lime  of  the  Sikh  occiiimtion  of  tjilghit,  a  very  close  connection 
existed  between  the  rulers  of  the  two  States  of  Gilghit  and  Nagar, 
Since  1868,  Nagar  has  been  tribuury  to  Kashmir,  to  which  it  makes 
an  annual  payment  of  >i  lolai  (a  Iota  =  nearly  \  ounce)  of  gold,  and 
I1V0  baskets  of  apricots.  Han2a  has  an  agricultural  population  of 
about  6000  «oiik  North  of  the  great  range  of  peaks  which  bisects 
the  principality  from  south-east  to  nonh-west,  the  country  opens  out 
into  rollin;{  steppes.  Thb  tract  is  known  as  Little  Giijhal  10  distinguish 
it  iTom  W,-ikh:in,  and  supports  a  scAttered  [>astoral  population.  J-'orthcr 
to  the  north-east  of  the  principality  arc  the  two  Mimll  communities  of 
P.ikhpil  and  Shakshil,  said  to  contain  between  them  nearly  10,000 
souls.  Both  pay  tribute  to  the  ruler  of  Hania.  7'hcsc  curious  people, 
whom  \-ery  little  is  known,  are  of  Aryan  race,  handitomc,  very  fair, 
of  ruddy  complexion.  Nc.-irly  due  north  of  Hanza  is  the  wnall 
mountain  Slate  of  Sirikol.  The  ruling  family  of  Kanza  is  called 
Ayeshe  (heavenly).  The  two  States  of  Hanza  and  Nagar  were  formerly 
one,  ruled  by  a  branch  of  the  Ris,  the  ruling  family  of  Gilghit,  whose 
sent  of  government  was  Nagar.  Han^  used  once  to  l>c  the  chief 
place  of  resort  for  *lavx  merchants  from  ISadakshin.  The  prindpahty 
is  divided  into  8  districts,  each  having  its  own  lore 

The  people  of  Hania  and  Nagar  belong  to  the  caste  called  Yeshkiin 
by  the  Shins  of  Gilghit,  but  known  amongst  themaclvcs  as  Biirish.  The 
Yeshkiins,  besides  being  numerically  superior  in  Gilghit,  form  nearly  all 
the  populniion  of  Visin,  Sai,  Darel,  and  .Astor.  They  arc  great  wine 
drinkers,  and  arc  reproached  by  (heir  neighbours  for  thdr  readiness  to 
cat  unorthodox  food,  and  for  the  immorality  of  their  women.  Muham- 
madanism  «ts  but  loosely  on  them.  The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
the  Shins  of  these  pans  is  their  feeling  with  teyard  tu  the  cow,  in  spite 
of  their  conversion  to  Muhanimadani&m.  Orthodox  Shins  will  not  eat 
beef,  drink  cow's  milk,  or  touch  a  vessel  containing  it  A  sucking  calf 
or  any  portion  of  a  dead  animal  is  especially  unclean,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  Shin  to  make  over  his  cow  nnd  calf  to  a  Yekshiin 
neighbour,  to  be  restored  to  him  when  the  calf  is  weaned.  The  Shins  also 
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TCgud  Om  domestic  fowl  ns  uDcIcan,  and  in  dislricli  inhabited  by  them 
not  a  single  fowl  is  lo  be  seen.  These  pcculiaiitics  arc  strictly  confined 
to  the  Shins,  and  they  afford  good  grounds  for  sujjiwsing  that  they  iretc 
a  race  of  Hindus  vho  came  from  the  south,  and  pressing  up  the  Indus 
valley,  established  a  Hindu  State  in  thene  remote  regions,  under  the 
crest  i>r  t)ic  Hindu  Kiish.  In  Gilghii  itself  there  ate  a  great  number  of 
Kashmfris,  or,  as  they  arc  here  called,  KashinJs,  whose  forefathers 
settled  in  the  place  in  the  time  of  Ahmad  Shih  Abddii,  about  jld. 
176a  They  now  form  the  bncest  section  of  the  Gil)(hit  [wpulation, 
and  the  shrewdness  which  forms  so  distinctive  a  part  of  the  character 
of  the  ordinary  Kashmiri  has  tuffere*!  liille  liy  transplanting.  Some 
are  said  to  ha^-c  penetrated  into  ChitrdI,  where  they  have  since  become 
merged  in  the  reguhr  population.  Those  in  Gilghic  arc  weavers  and 
carpenters,  and  tliey  are  regarded  with  some  contempt  both  by  Shins 
and  Ycshkiins. 

The  Ponyal  district,  19  miles  alwve  Gilghit  town,  stretches  for  some 
ai  tniks  up  to  the  Visin  frontier.  Of  old  an  appanage  of  Gilghtl. 
Ponyil  became  in  later  times  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  rulers 
of  Vdsin  and  Gil^hit,  who  each  possessed  it  in  turn  for  a  time,  till  it 
finally  came  into  the  possession  of  Kashmir  in  1S60. 

Haiua  raids  against  Gilghlt  villages  were  frequent,  but  in  1869  they 
were  put  an  end  to  by  the  Thitm  of  Han^  yielding  allegiance  and 
paying  a  yearly  tribute  of  two  horses,  two  hounds,  and  twenty  ounces  of 
gold  dusL  The  elevation  of  Han^a  is  8400  feet.  Cultivation  in  this 
traa  extends  about  7  miles  in  length  by  i^  in  depth.  The  Thilm  lives 
at  Billit.  He  is  addressed  as  Soori  or  Sri,  an  apiwllaiion  of  Lakshmi, 
the  Hindu  goddess  of  wealth.  In  cutting  the  throat  of  an  animal  for 
footl,  the  people  of  Hanza  make  a  pr.icticc  of  turning  it  towards  the 
1'hiim's  abode,  even  when  many  miles  distant,  instead  of  in  the  orthodox 
direction  of  Mecca. 

Qinatur. — Nonh-westem  lahtli  of  Buddun  District,  North-Wcstcra 
Province*,  lying  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ganges. — See  Gu.mai;k. 

Qingi  (Ctf^r/O.^Fort  in  South  Arcot  District,  Madras  Presidency. 
Latitude  n*  15'  19"  s.,  longitude  79°  26'  8"  e.  ;  situated  on  the  road 
from  Kistnagiri  to  the  coast,  about  half-way  between  Tindivanam  and 
Trinomaldi ;  83  miles  south-west  from  Madras,  and  50  north-east  from 
Cuddalore,  the  diicf  town  of  the  DistricL 

Formerly  there  was  no  village  of  Gingi  beyond  a  few  houses  near  the 
foot  of  the  hills;  but  now.  In  order  to  perpetuate  the  name,  which  is 
well  Vnown  in  history,  Government  have  directed  that  (he  nciglibouring 
village  of  Bagayah  should  be  called  Gingi.  The  interest  of  the  jibcc  is 
exdonvdy  historical.  'I'^e  fortress  coi;sists  of  three  sirongly-furtified 
hilb,  connected  by  long  walls  of  ciicumvallaiiDn.  The  highest  and 
most  important  hill  is  called  Rdjdgiri;  the  two  others  being  known  as 
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KJstnagiri  anti  CTiendrayan  Dnig.  R.-!jif);iri  is  about  500  or  600  f«ct 
high,  and  consists  of  a  ridge  terminating  in  an  ovi^rhanging  biufT,  l.icing 
the  south,  and  falling  with  a  precipitous  sweep  to  the  pliin  on  ihe 
north.  On  the  summit  of  this  blulT  stands  the  citadel.  The  walls 
of  circumvallation,  already  alluded  to,  enclose  an  area  over  7  miles 
in  circumference.  Before  the  fori ific.it ions  existed,  the  summit  of  the 
Rijdgiri  bluff  must  have  been  utterly  inaccessible  on  all  sides  but  the 
south-west.  At  this  point,  where  the  crest  of  the  ridge  meets  the  hase 
of  the  bluff,  a  narrow  and  steep  ravine  probably  gave  a  difficult  means 
of  access  to  the  top,  across  which  the  Hindu  engineer  built  three  walls, 
each  about  so  or  35  feet  high,  rising  one  behind  the  other  at  some 
little  distance,  and  rendering  an  attack  by  escalade  in  that  direction 
almost  impracticable.  On  the  north  side,  a  narrow  chasm  divides  a 
portion  of  the  rock  from  the  main  mass,  This  chasm,  the  fortifiers  of 
the  rock  attiticially  prolonged  and  heightened;  and  where  it  hud  a 
width  of  about  24  feet,  and  a  depth  of  about  60,  they  threw  a  wooden 
bridge  over  it,  and  made  the  only  means  of  ingress  into  the  citadel 
through  a  narrow  stone  gateway  facing  the  bridge,  and  about  30  yards 
from  it,  with  flanking  walls  fitted  with  embrasures  for  guns  and  loop- 
holed  for  musketry. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainly  who  constructed  the  fort.  It  is 
probable  that  the  site  was  originally  built  on  by  the  Chola  kings, 
end  quasi-authentic  history  attributes  the  commencement  of  the  great 
fort  to  a  son  of  Vijaya  Rangd  Naik,  the  Ciuvernor  of  Tanjore  in  1441. 
The  works  were  completed  during  the  time  of  the  Vijayanagar  kings, 
The  martello  lowers  and  cavaliers  show  traces  of  Eurojiciin  super- 
vision, and  some  of  the  more  modern  embrasures  were  the  work  of 
the  French.  The  great  lines  of  fortification  which  eioss  the  valley 
between  the  three  hills  were  evidently  buitt  at  different  periods.  In 
their  original  form,  they  each  consisted  of  a  wall  about  5  feet  iliick, 
built  up  of  blocks  of  granite,  and  filled  in  with  rubble;  but  siibso 
quenlly  a  huge  earthen  rampart,  about  15  o^  3°  f"^*-'*  thick,  has  been 
thrown  up  behind  these  walls,  and  riveted  roughly  on  the  inside 
with  stone,  while  at  intervals  in  this  ramjxirt  are  barracks  or  guard* 
rooms. 

Several  ruins  of  fine  buildings  are  situated  inside  the  fort  Of  these, 
the  most  remarkable  arc  the  two  pagodas,  the  Kaliydna  Mahal,  the 
Gymkhana,  the  Granaries,  and  the  I'dgah.  There  ate  various  maitdaps 
(porches)  on  each  of  the  hills,  and  a  large  granary  on  the  top  of 
Kistnagiri  The  most  noticeable  building  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the 
Kaliyana  Mahal.  This  consists  of  a  s(|uare  court  surrounded  by 
rnoms  for  the  ladies  of  the  Governor's  household.  In  the  middle  of 
this  court  is  a  S'luare  lower  of  eight  slorejs.  and  altogether  about  80 
feet  high,  Willi  a  pyramidical  roof.    The  first  six  storeys  arc  all  of  ihc 
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same  siie  and  pattern,  namely,  an  arcaded  verandah  running  round  a 
small  room,  about  8  feet  Gquarc,  and  communicating  with  the  stoicy 
above  by  means  of  small  Mep&  'Fhtt  room  on  the  seventh  storey  has 
DOW  no  venindah,  but  thcie  are  indications  of  one  having  existed 
formerly.  The  topmost  room  is  of  smaller  siic  than  the  others.  The 
only  other  interesting  fcalua*  in  the  building  is  an  earthenware  pipe 
leading  to  tlie  sixth  storey,  and  brought  all  the  tray  from  o  tank  6oq 
j-ards  off,  outside  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  carried  under  the  wall  to 
the  back  of  the  ladies'  qiiartent,  and  thence  over  the  ruuf  to  the  Mahal. 
One  of  the  most  singular  features  about  Ginfji  is  the  water-supply. 
There  ate  two  perennial  springs  of  excellent  water  on  the  top  of  Kiji- 
giri^-orc  outside  the  gateway  of  the  citadel,  ajul  the  other  on  the  very 
mtninit  of  the  rock.  At  the  foot  of  the  ridge  at  the  back  of  lUjigiri, 
and  between  it  and  Chandniyan  Drug,  arc  two  tanks,  and  on  the  western 
udc  of  the  bluff  is  a  third  retervoir  constructed  to  catch  the  surface 
drainage.  The  principal  objects  of  interest  arc — the  great  gun  on  the 
top  of  Rijjgin;  the  K:ija's  bathinj^-sionc,  a  large  smooth  slab  of 
granite.  15  feet  iiiuare  and  4  or  5  inchc!i  thick,  near  the  spot  where 
the  |ialace  is  saJd  to  have  stood  ;  and  the  prisoners'  well.  This  l.iticr 
is  a  very  singular  boulder,  about  15  or  20  feet  high,  poised  on  a  rock 
iwar  the  Chaktakulam  and  surmounted  by  a  low  circular  brick  wall 
It  has  a  natural  hollow  passing  riirough  it  like  a  well,  and  the  bottom, 
having  been  blocked  up  with  mnsonry  and  the  upper  edgts  smoothed 
with  a  little  masonr>*  work  plastered  with  <hunam,  a  natural  Ary  well 
was  formed,  into  which  prisoners  are  said  to  have  been  thrown  and 
allowed  to  die  of  star\-ation.  The  top  of  the  boulder  can  only  be 
reached  by  means  of  a  ladder,  but  the  hollow  has  now  been  filled  up 
with  rubbish.  The  metal  of  which  the  gun  is  made  has  little  or  no  ruM. 
It  has  the  figures  7560  stamped  on  the  breech.  A  little  to  the  south 
of  Rijdgiri  is  a  fourth  hill  called  Chakli  Drdg.  The  summit  is 
strongly  fortified,  but  these  fort ifica lions  are  not  connected  wJlh  thoae 
of  Gingi 

HUiory.  —  As  mentioned  above,  Gingi  was  a  stronghold  of  the 
Vijayanagax  power,  which  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  towards 
the  close  of  the  isth  century,  and  was  finally  overthrown  by  the  allied 
Muhammadan  kings  of  the  Dcccan  in  1564,  at  T^ilikot.  It  wa.i  not 
till  1638,  hon'ever,  that  Bandulld  Khin,  the  Bijdpur  general,  captured 
the  fori  of  Gingi,  after  joining  his  forces  to  those  of  Oolcondi,  which 
were  then  belco^ering  the  place.  The  division  of  the  Bijitpiir  army 
that  effected  this  was  commanded  by  Sh:ihji,  father  of  Sivaji  the  Great 
In  1677,  the  fort  fell  to  Sivaji  by  stratagem,  and  remained  in  Mardthd 
hands  for  twenty-one  year*.  In  1690,  the  armies  of  the  Delhi  Finiperor, 
uiKler  Ztilfikir  Khdn,  were  despatched  against  Gingi  with  a  view  to  the 
final  cxtirpatioD  of  the  Mardthd  power.    The  siege  was  prolonged  for 
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eight  years,  but  the  fort  fell  in  169S,  and  afterwards  became  the  htad- 
tjuarters  of  the  tttnnclinf;  army  in  Arcol.  In  1750,  the  French  under 
M.  Bussy  captured  it  by  a  skilful  and  daringly  -  executed  niglit-sur- 
prise,  and  held  it  wilh  an  cfticicnt  garrison  for  eleven  years,  defeating 
one  attack  by  the  English  under  Major  Kinecr  in  1752.  Capioin 
Stephen  Smith  took  the  place  after  five  weeks'  siege  in  1761.  In 
1780  it  was  surrendered  to  Haidar  Alt,  but  subsequently  it  played  do 
part  of  im|)OTtance  in  the  wars  of  Southern  India.  Gingi  has  long 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  localities 
in  the  Kamdlic.  The  French  are  said  by  Orme  to  have  lost  doo 
£uro|}ean  soldiers  during  their  eleven  yeats'  tenancy  of  it,  and  their 
garrison  of  Europeans  rarely  exceeded  100  men.  There  is  no  trace, 
however,  of  any  burial-ground  where  these  men  were  interred.  The 
place  is  now  deserted,  but  Government  allows  an  annual  grant  for  the 
preservation  of  the  ruins. 

Oingi. — River  of  South  Arcot  District,  Madias  Presidency. — Sh 
Akiakupum. 

Oir  {Gut). — Range  of  hills  in  K.ithiiwJr,  Bombay  Presidency,  ex- 
lending  over  40  miles  in  length,  commencing  from  a  (loint  about  30 
miles  north-east  of  Diu  island  Captain  Grant  of  the  Indian  Navy  was 
captured  in  1813  by  an  outlaw  named  H.'iw.-twila,  who  kept  him  a 
prisoner  on  these  hills  for  two  and  a  half  months.  Tlie  region  consists 
of  a  succession  of  rugged  ridges  and  isolated  hills  covered  with 
forest. 

Oirar. — Town  in  Wardhi  District,  Central  Provinces;  37  miles  south- 
east of  Wardhd  town.     Lat.  jo'  40'  N.,  long.  79*  9'  30*  E.     The  shrinen 
of  the  Musalmin  saint,  Shaikh  KhwSja  Faiid,  crowns  the  summit  of  a 
neighbouring  hill,  and  attracts  a  conriniial  flow  of  devotees,  both  Hindus 
and   Musalmdns.     '\^^\%  holy  man  was  bom   in    Hindu§liin,  and.  aft 
wandering  for  thirty  years  as  a/aklr,  he  settled  on  the  Girar  Hill  about, 
1344.    Two  travelling  traders  once  mocked  the  saint,  on  which  h< 
turned  their  stock  of  cocoa-nuis  to  stone :  then  moved  by  (heir  suppli- 
cations, he  created  a  fresh  stock  from  dr>'  leaves.    Tlie  traders  were 
so  struck  by  these  wonders,  that  they  attached  themselves  to  the  saint's 
service,  and  their  two  graves  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  hilL    Tlie  shrine 
absorbs  the  revenues  of  live  villages,  Girar  itself,  however,  not  being 
among  the  number.     The  town  h.-t«  a  police  outpost,  a  good  village 
school,  and  a  weekly  market     Population  (18S1)  1548. 

Oird&blidi — One  of  the  peaks  of  the  Eastern  Ghdts,  in  Chinna 
Kimudt  tarn'iHJ'iri,  Ganj^m  District,  Madras  Presidency.  Lat.  19'  jg' 
44'  N.,  long.  84°  15'  18'  E. ;  3399  feet  above  sea-levcl.  A  Great 
Trigonometrical  Sur^-ey  station. 

QiridhL  —  Subdivision  of  Ka^dTibigh  District,  Chutii  N^gjiur. 
Bengal.    Giridhi  station  is  the  tcrmiaus  of  a  branch  line  from  Madhu- 
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pur  on  the  East  Indian  Railway.  This  bianch  is  at  present  33  miles 
in  length,  and  o|>cnt  up  the  important  Kakhakeiari  (Karharbnli)  coal- 
field. A  convenient  route  10  Firaiindth  is  obtained  by  proceeding 
by  railway  to  Giridhi,  and  thence  10  miles  by  palanquin  or  horseback  to 
the  foot  of  the  sacred  hilL  Area  of  the  Sub-division,  1446  square  miles  ; 
number  of  villager,  3553;  houKS,  70,631.  Total  population  (1881) 
43>.SCMi  namely,  males  116,017,  and  Temalcs  316,477.  Hindus 
numbered  336,130;  MuhammadAns,  45,311  ;  Christians,  17a  ;  Santils, 
28,043  •  Kols,  3649  ;  other  aboriginal  tribes,  89.  Average  density  of 
population.  177  persons  per  square  mile;  vill.-tges  per  square  milc,i'45  ; 
houses  per  squjuv  mile,  39'96 ;  persons  per  village,  121;  (Krsons 
per  bouse,  6'u,  The  Sub-division  comprises  the  five  Ikdnds  or  pohcc 
drdes  tA  PiKharoba,  Oawin,  Kara^iha,  Koctarma,  and  Dumurhi.  It 
contained  in  1SS3,  one  civil  and  two  criminal  courts,  a  regular  police 
forec  of  113  officers  and  men,  and  a  rural  police  or  village  waicli 
irarobering  88 1. 

Oiriyik. — Village  on  the  Panchdna  river,  Patni  District,  Bengal. 
LaL  25'  i'  45*  K..  long.  85*  34'  E.  South-west  of  the  village,  and  on 
the  opptvitte  »idc  of  the  river,  stands  the  pc.ik  at  the  end  of  the  double 
range  of  hills  commendng  near  Gayi,  which  (ieneral  Cunningham 
identi&cs  with  Fa  Hian's  Solitary  Mountain,  suggesting  at  the  same 
time  that  its  name  is  derived  from  ti-glri,  or  '  one  hilt ; '  but  this 
statement  has  been  doubted.  l>r.  Buclian an- Hamilton  has  described 
the  ruins  of  Giriy;lk,  which  ate  full  of  archxological  interest.  They 
were  originally  ascended  from  the  north-east ;  and  remains  of  a  road 
about  12  feet  wide,  paved  with  large  stone  blocks,  and  winding  so  as 
to  procure  a  moderate  gradient,  still  exist.  It  could,  however,  never 
have  been  practicable  for  wheeled  carriages.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
ridge,  a  steep  brick  slope  le^ds  up  to  a  platform,  on  which  there  are 
some  granite  pillars,  probably  [sirt  of  an  ancient  temi)le.  East  of  the 
ridge  is  an  area  45  feet  square,  called  the  (hutulara  of  Jarasindhu, 
the  centre  of  which  is  ocatpicd  by  a  low  square  pedestal  supjjoriing  a 
solid  brick  column  68  feet  in  circumference  and  55  feel  in  height.  Dr. 
Buchanan- Hamilton  considers  the  general  impression  ihat  the  ruins 
on  this  hill  are  the  remains  of  Jarasindhu's  country  house  erroneou« 
for  the  ascent  to  Giriydk  must  always  have  been  too  arduous  to  render 
it  a  place  of  luxurious  retirement.  The  popular  belief  is  that  Krishna, 
on  his  way  to  challenge  Jarastndhu  to  combat,  crossed  the  river  at  this 
point,  and  a  bathing  festival  is  annually  held  at  the  spot  in  the  mcntb 
of  Kirttk  to  commemorate  the  event. 

Oirnir. — Sacred  hill,  with  ruined  trmi>!cK,  in  KilhUwdr,  Bomoay 
Presidency ;  situated  about  10  miles  east  of  Jundgarh  town.  L.tt.  at* 
30'  K,,  long.  70*  43'  c.  The  hill  rises  to  about  3500  feet  above  sen- 
level,  and  formt  one  of  the  sacred  seats  of  Jainisro,  only  second  in 
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iinporlancc  lo  Pilit^ina.  A  rock  at  ihe  foot  of  the  hill  outside  tlia 
town  is  covcri;ti  willi  a  act  of  Asoka's  inscripuons,  150  ttC  Anotheifl 
inscription  (150  a.d.)  relates  how  Ihc  local  monarch,  Rudn  Datna, 
defealed  the  king  of  (he  Deccan  ;  while  a  third  (457  a.d.)  records  the 
bursting  of  the  embankment  of  the  Sudarsana  tank,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  a  bridge  which  was  destroyed  by  the  flood.  There  are,  however,  no 
remains  of  any  ancient  city,  temples,  or  ruins  of  a  corresjjonding  age 
lo  these  inacriplions,  and  bui  for  their  dates  the  place  would  have 
seemed  to  be  unknown  Ivefore  the  10th  century. 

There  are  mx  parabs  or  rest-houses  on  the  ascent  to  tiie  temple  of 
Ncmindih.  The  temple  of  Ambamdia,  which  crowns  the  first  |«ak 
of  the  hill,  is  much  resorted  toby  newly-married  couple*  of  the  different 
sub-divisions  of  the  Brdhman  caste.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  have 
Ihcir  clothes  tied  together,  and  attended  by  their  male  and  female 
rclativcx,  present  cocoa-nuts  and  other  offerings  to  the  goddess,  whose 
favour  is  sought  to  secure  a  continuance  of  wedded  felicity. 

Mr,  James  Fergusson,  in  his  History  of  Indian  and  Eastern 
Ar(kitt<turt  (John  Murray,  1876,  pp.  ajo-jji),  thus  describes  the 
architectural  features  of  Girndr:  —  'The  princi]>nl  group  of  temples 
at  Gimdr,  some  sixteen  in  number,  is  situated  on  a  ledge  about  600 
feel  from  the  summit,  and  nearly  3000  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  largest  and  pou&ibly  the  oldest  of  these  is  that  of  Nemindth.  An 
insicriprion  upon  it  records  that  it  was  repaired  in  a.d,  IJ7&.  and  un- 
fortunately a  Mibscqiient  restorer  has  laid  his  heavy  hand  upon  it,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  now  to  realize  what  its  original  a)>])earancc  may 
have  been.  The  temple  stands  in  a  courtyard  measuring  195  feet 
by  130  feet  over  all.  Around  the  courtyard  arc  arranged  70  cells, 
with  a  covered  and  enclosed  passage  in  front  of  them,  each  of 
which  contains  3  cross-legged  seated  figure  of  the  Tirthankar  to 
whom  the  temple  is  dedicated  (Ncminrtth),  and  generally  with  a 
bas-relief  or  picture  representing  some  act  in  his  life.  Immediately 
behind  the  temple  of  Nemindth  is  a  triple  one,  erected  by  the 
brothers  Tejpdla  and  Vastupdla,  who  also  erected  one  of  the  [irincijial 
temples  in  ,'\liu.' 

GIrwa.— River  of  Nepdl  and  Oudli ;  a  branch  of  the  KAt;RiALA, 
leaving  that  stream  on  its  eastern  bonk  a  mile  below  the  |>Dint  where 
It  emerges  through  a  gorge  in  the  HimaMyas  known  as  Shish.i-panf  or 
'  Crystal  waters.'  Some  years  ago,  the  Gim-a  was  a  mere  watercourse, 
but  its  volume  has  gradually  increased  till  it  is  now  considerably  larger 
than  the  parent  stream.  Both  are  rapid  rivers ;  their  beds  covered  with 
large  pebbles,  often  a  foot  in  diameter,  jiarticularly  at  the  fords  where 
ihey  are  broad  and  shallow,  enabling  elephants  to  cross  generally 
without  dilhculty.  Both  streams  are  about  400  yards  bro.id,  and  from 
3  to  4  feet  deep;  they  ate  unfordabic  by  men,  except  at  one  or  two 
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I>Iace*.    The  Glm-it  in  particular  is  a  beatitirul  stream,  its  banks  being 
covered  with  dense  idi,  with  the  mountains  showing  over  iho  tree-tops. 
In  many  places  the  river  has  worn  for  itself  large  clearings  aniid  the 
jungle,  several  tniles  broad,  ibrougi]  which  the  water  passes  in  several 
dear  channels.     The  islands  thus  formed  are  generally  ccn'ercd  with 
ihUfidm  trees  and  thickets  of  willow.     Diagonally  across  the  stream  in 
Its  upper  course  extend  lidt^es  of  tanhtt  or  conglomerate  Htiieslone, 
fonoing  rapids,  and  causing  a  complete  obstruction  to  navigation.    In  its 
lower  cour^,  the  GCrwa  enters  llahrdich  District,  and  hnally  reunites 
vith  the  Kauriila  a  feir  miles  below  Bharthapur.     The  stream  is  navig- 
able by  large  boiits  up  to  Dhanaurn,  ju&t  beyond  British  territory.     The 
waters  of  the  Kjiuridia  and  Gfrwa,  afterwards  swelled  by  the  Sarju  and 
Cuaijka  (or  Sardi),  finally  become  the  Gocra,  or  great  rivL-r  of  Oudh. 
Qirw&n  (or  Sifionda). — South-westerly   laAsil  of  Mnda    District, 
Korth-Writem  Provinces ;  coruistling  of  hilly  eminences  sloping  down 
into  an  elevated  plain,  with  detached  granite  roclcs.     Area,  331  square 
miles,  of  which  i&i  are  cultivated,     i'opulation  (iSSi)  88,651,  namely, 
tnalei    44i55S,  and    females    44,093.       Hindus    numbered    83,129  : 
Muhammadans,  6517  ;  and  '  others,'  5.     Number  of  villages,  176  ;  land 
revenue,  j£ 1 4,802 ;  total  Government  revenue,  jC'^>5'9'  rental  paid 
by  ctiltivators,  Xi7i4^9-     l^he  tahiil,  which  is  usually  called  Sihonda, 
although  its  head-quarters  arc  at  Girwia  lovm^  contains  the  famous 
fortress  of  Kilinjar. 

Qoa.^ — Portuguese  Settlement  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  lying 
between  14^  53'  and  15°  48'  n.  lai.,  and  between  73°  45'  and  74°  24'  e. 
long.,  about  250  miles  south -sou  ih.east  from  Bombay.  Bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Tirakul  or  Auraundem.  separating  it  from  the 
Sdwantwdri  State ;  on  the  east  by  the  range  of  the  Western  Ghifts, 
separating  it  from  tlie  District  of  Bel^dum;  on  the  south  by  North 
Kinars  1  >istrict ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Arabian  Sea.  Extreme  length 
from  north  to  south,  6a  miles;  greatest  breadth  from  cast  to  west, 40  miles. 
Total  area,  3370  square  kilometres  or  1061  square  miles.  Population 
(iS8i),  including  Anjcdivo,  4451449,  or  4194  persons  per  square  mile. 
Number  of  towns,  4;  viUa^eit,  400;  parishes,  100;  and  houses, 
87.196. 

Goa  forms  a  patch  of  foreign  territory  on  the  coast  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  to  the  seaward,  by 
British  Districts.  It  comprises  the  following  9  Districts,  namely 
(Old  Conquests),  Ilhas  (population  48,847)  \  Salseite  (109,610) ; 
Bardez  (109,951) ;  {New  Conquests),  Petncm  (population  33,011); 
Sanquclim  (45,179);  Ponda  (39,998);  Sanguem  (20,591);  Qucpcm 
(19,663);  and  Canacona  (18,490).  It  was  not  practicable  to  extend 
to  this  settlement  t)ie  minute  statistical  sur\'ey  which  was  carried  out 
in  British  territory,  and  a  personal  visit  disclosed  the  impossibility  of 
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adhering  to  ihe  same  amingeroent.     The  following  account  was  kindly , 
drawn  up  for  the  Jmperial  Gauttttr  bjr  Dr.  Jose  Nicolau  da  Konteca, ' 
President  of  the  Socicdadc  dos  Amigos  das  Letras,  from  officini  sources 
in  Goa ;  it  is  now  printed  (as  requested)  with  as  few  modifications  as 
possible,  although  in  a  much  condensed  form,  and  with  some  historical 
amplifications. 

Physiml  Asptds. — Goa  is  a  hilty  country,  especially  that  portiot* 
which  was  most  recently  acquired,  known  as  the  Nova*  Conquistas 
(New  Conquests),  Its  distinguishing  feature  is  the  Sahyddri  Mountains, 
or  Western  Ghdts,  which,  after  sklning  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
norlh-castem  and  south-eastern  boundaries,  branch  off  westwards  across 
the  territory  into  numerous  spurs  and  ridges.  Of  the  isolated  peaks 
with  which  these  mnges  of  mountains  are  studded,  the  most  conspicuous 
arc,  on  the  north — Sonsigar,  3837  feet  above  sea-level;  Cailanchimauli, 
3633  feet ;  Vaguerim,  3500  feet ;  Morlemchogor,  3400  feci,  all  in  the 
Satiri  mahal  or  District ;  on  the  east  and  west — Sidnato  at  Ponda, 
Chandnmate  at  Chandrawadi,  Consid  at  Aslragar,  and  Dudcigar  at 
EmharMltam. 

The  tcrritor}'  is  intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  which  are  generally 
navigable.  Beginning  on  the  north,  the  eight  principal  rivers  are — 
(1)  The  Tirakul  or  Auraundcm,  so  called  from  the  fortress  of  that 
name  guarding  its  estuar>' ;  hns  its  source  in  the  VVcsicm  Gh^ts,  in  the 
Sitwantwilri  State,  Hows  south-west  (or  14}  miles,  and,  after  forming 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  District  of  Pemem,  and  al.10  of  the 
territory  of  Goa,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Arabian  Sea :  (i)  the 
Chdpord  or  Colvalle,  18  miles  long,  rises  at  RAm  Ghit,  and,  after 
separating  the  Districts  of  Bdrdez,  BichoHm,  and  Sanquelim  from 
Pemem,  lakes  a  zigzag  direction  to  the  south-west  through  the  villages 
of  Salem,  Revora,  Colvalle,  and  em])ties  itself  into  the  sea  close  to  the 
village  of  Chdpoid:  (3)  the  Biga,  only  i  mile  long,  rises  in  Birdez, 
and  passes  a  redoubt  of  the  same  name  :  (4)  the  Smquerim,  3^  miles 
long,  also  rises  in  Bdrdes  close  to  the  village  of  Pileme,  and,  after 
describing  almost  a  right  angle,  westwards  and  southwards,  and  form- 
ing the  peninsula  of  Aguada,  fnll.s  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name; 
(5)  the  Mandivi,  38J  miles  in  length,  is  the  most  important  stream  tn 
the  territory,  both  the  ancient  and  modern  metropolis  being  situated 
on  its  banks;  it  rises  at  Parvar  Ghit  in  the  District  of  SatJri,  first 
runs  north-west  of  Ponda,  and  then  south-west  of  Bicholim  and  Bardex, 
and,  after  funning  several  islands  and  passing  Panjim  or  New  Goa, 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Bay  of  Aguada  ;  its  principal  offshoots 
l>a»s  the  villages  of  Mapuca,  Tivim,  and  Assonora,  watering  the  Dis- 
tricts of  Bicholim,  Sanquelim,  and  ZambauHm,  and  arc  locally  known 
by  those  names :  (6)  the  Juari.  39  miles  in  length,  rises  at  the  foot 
of  Digny  Ghdt  in  the   District  of  Embarbikom,  runs  northwards, 
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•epatating  Salietie  from  Ponda,  and  fells  inlo  the  Bay  of  Murmagao ; 
bke  the  Mandivi,  it  has  numerous  offshoots,  one  of  which  joins  the 
former  rircr  between  Marcaim  and  Sao  Lourcn^  after  forming  the 
tslaad  of  llsmadi :  (7)  the  8.11,  15  miles  long,  runs  close  to  the  town 
of  Maigao,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  nc^  the  fort  of  Betiil : 
(8)  the  Talpona,  7  mites  long,  rises  at  Ambughdi  in  the  District  of 
Astragar,  and,  running  westwards  through  the  District  of  Canacona, 
fall*  into  the  sea  near  the  small  fort  of  Talpona.  The  boats  by  which 
these  riven  arc  navigated  arc  called  tonas,  and  the  ferries  across  them 
are  designated  pasitr^ens. 

The  territory  of  Ooa  possesses  a  fine  harbour,  formed  by  the  pro- 
montories of  Itjrdcz  and  Salsctte,  Half-way  between  these  estremitlus 
projects  the  eahr  (cape)  from  the  island  of  Goa,  dividing  the  harbour 
into  two  anchorages,  known  as  Alguada  and  Murmagao.  Both  are 
capable  of  accommodaiinji;  safely  the  largest  shipping  from  September 
lo  May.  Alguada  is  vinually  closed  to  navigation  during  the  south- 
west monsoon,  owing  to  the  high  winds  and  sea,  and  the  formation  of 
sandbanks  in  the  estuary  of  the  Mandivi  at  that  period ;  but  Murmagao 
is  occeniUe  at  all  times.  A  consequence  of  the  intersection  of 
aomerous  rivers,  is  the  formation  of  many  islands,  of  which  the  chief 
numbei  tS. 

The  raiofoi)  for  the  three  years  ending  1875,  as  registered  by  the 
Meteorological  Department,  averaged  ioo-i>  inches.  The  prevail- 
ing diseases  arc  intcrmiitcni  and  remittent  fevers,  diarrhcca,  and 
dysentery.  ' 

Laterile  is  the  stone  moM  abundant  throughout  the  tcrritor)'.  Iron 
is  found  at  Bdga  Saiiri,  Pemcm,  and  especially  in  the  District  of 
Zambaulint,  The  geological  resources  of  Gon  have  not  yet  been 
scientifically  explored. 

Stately  forats  arc  found  in  the  Novas  Conquistas.  The  reserve  and 
other  forests  scattered  over  an  area  of  30,000  htitaut,  or  74,133 
acres,  have  an  aggregate  value,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Forest 
Committee  of  1S71,  of  ^£[700,000.  The  wasteftil  practice  of  kiimri 
or  nomadic  cultivation,  till  lately  prevalent,  has  denuded  them  of 
valuable  trees.  More  attention  is  now  paid  10  this  branch  of  public 
admiobtration,  which  isentTU.ited  to  a  special  deimrtmcnt  In  1874, 
the  forest  revenue  amounted  to  ^1040,  7s.  6d.,  and  the  ex|>enditure  to 
£a,3^,  16s. 

Population. — The  population  of  Goa  Proper,  in  1800,  i.t,  the  Velhas 
without  the  Novas  Conquistas,  was  calculated  at  178,478;  com|>o{.edof 
91,436  males  and  87,041  females.  The  whole  population  of  the  Velhas 
(old)  and  Novas  (new)  Conquistas,  according  to  the  Census  of  1851, 
was  363,788 ;  showing  a  density  of  34a'S4  to  the  square  mile. 

The  population  of  the  territory  of  Goa  in  18S1,  according  to  the 


Census  Report  or  that  year,  was  445^49,  as  shown  by  the  tabic  on  the 
opposite  page,  being  an  increase  of  8i,66t  since  1851,  or  aa'4  per 
cent,  in  30  years. 

The  inhabitanis  arc  divided  into  three  classes — (1)  Europeans,  (>) 
the  descendant!!  of  Euro;>ean!t,  and  (3)  Natives.  The  lost  class  may 
be  again  sub-divided  into  Chiistians  and  i'l^ns.  The  native  Chris- 
tians, who  conxtilute  a  little  more  than  half  of  ihe  total  population,  are 
the  descendants  of  Hindus  converted  to  Christianity  on  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Ihe  country  by  the  Portuguese,  and  can  still  trace  the  caste  to 
which  they  originally  bclonffed.  The  jiredominaiing  caste  among  ihe 
Pagans  is  thai  of  Shcnvis,  or  Saraswaii  Urahmans.  Chiipdwans  and 
Karad^s  ate  also  to  be  found,  as  well  as  the  low  or  depressed  castes, 
such  as  Mnhars,  Chamirs,  etc.,  who  are  generally  lo  be  distinguished 
by  their  darker  colour.  The  few  Muulmans  arc,  as  a  class,  in  a  {loor 
condition.  The  males  among  native  Christians  for  the  most  part 
adopt  European  costumes,  while  the  females  still  wear  the  indigenous 
sJri.  'Che  ordinary  expenses  of  a  middle-class  family  seldom  exceed 
•^^  a  month.  All  classes  of  the  people,  excqit  Europeans,  use  the 
Konldni  language,  with  some  admixture  of  Portuguese  words.  But 
the  oHicial  language  is  Portuguese,  which  is  commonly  spoken  in  the 
caiMtal  and  the  priiK't]ial  towns,  as  well  as  by  all  educated  persons. 
French  is  understood  by  some,  and  English  chiefly  by  those  who  have 
resided  for  a  long  time  in  British  territories. 

The  majority  of  the  population  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  arc  subject  in  spiritual  matters  to  an  Archbishop,  who  has  the  title 
of  the  I'riniate  of  tlie  East,  and  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  Catholics 
of  all  the  Portuguese  colonics  in  the  East,  and  of  a  great  portion  of 
British  India.  His  nomin.ition  rests  with  the  King  of  Portugal,  subject 
lo  confirmation  by  the  Pope.  There  are  altogether  96  Christian 
churches  in  Goa,  mostly  built  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  Franciscans  prior 
to  the  extinction  of  the  religious  orders  in  Portuguese  territory.  The 
chief  of  these  churches  is  Ihe  cathedral  or  metropolitan  church,  called 
the  Se  Prifuuial  tit  Goa.  The  religious  orders  have  been  abolished 
in  Portuguese  India,  and  the  churches  are  under  the  charge  of  seculaf 
priests,  all  of  whom  are  natives  of  Goa.  The  Catholics  of  Goa  are 
very  regular  in  the  fulfilment  of  religious  duties,  and  celebrate  the 
chief  festivals  sanctioned  by  the  Catholic  Church  with  much  devotion 
and  pomp.  The  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  enjoy  perfect  liberty  in 
religious  matters,  and  have  their  own  places  of  worship.  The  chief 
Hindu  temples  arc  those  of  Maogesh,  Malshi,  Siniiduij;d,  Kaplcsh- 
war,  NJgcsh,  and  Ramnsith,  all  of  which  are  situated  in  the  Novas 
Comiuixtas. 

At  the  conquest  of  Goa  by  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque  in  1510,  the 
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village  communkics,  among  which  the  inhAbiUinu  were  distributed, 
were  found  to  be  in  (he  enjoyment  of  certain  immunities  fruni  taxa- 
tion and  of  other  privileges.  Albuquerque  carefully  maintained  the 
constitution  of  the  villages,  and  avoided  all  appearance  of  fresh 
taxation.  The  same  policy  was  followed  by  bis  sticccitsors;  and  in 
15J6,  3  register  was  compiled,  <-a!led  Foral  tfas  uiai  e  Coitumes,  con- 
taining the  [leculiar  usa^c  and  customs  of  the  communities,  and  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  them  from  time  immemorial.  This  register 
served  ss  a.  guide-book  to  subsequent  administrators.  But  in  time  the 
communities  were  burdened  with  additional  imposts,  and  placed  under 
certain  reHtrictions.  At  present  they  are  under  the  supervision  of 
Government,  which  appoints  in  each  District  {lonsellio)  of  the  Velhas 
Conquislas,  an  officer  called  Adminisirador  das  Communidade*,  to 
watch  rigidly  over  their  proceedinga,  They  are  precluded  from  s]>end- 
ing  even  the  smallest  sum  without  Government  sanction,  and  have  to 
pay  certain  contributions  to  the  parish  churches  and  for  the  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  roads,  the  establishment  of  schools,  etc  The 
staff  of  village  servants  is  not  the  same  in  all  parts,  but  it  usually 
comprises  the  following  members  : — ^The  tax-collector  {taeadnr),  the 
clerk  (es/:ritiao),  the  carpenter  {tatfiiittini),  the  barber  (fiarbciro),  the 
shtjcmakcr  (aijiar^utiro),  the  washerman  {^mahiato),  the  crici  (pnrpoti), 
and  the  mahdr  (Jarai).  1'liere  is,  however,  no  village  head-man.  On 
questions  affecting  the  interests  of  a  whole  village,  a  sort  o{ panekdyat 
or  council  is  held,  composed  of  one  or  more  members  of  each  clan 
{fStn^r),  and  the  decisions  are  ilctcrmined  hy  the  majcrity  of  votes.  In 
the  Velhas  Conquistas,  a  great  portion  of  the  land  is  held  by  the  village 
communities,  which,  after  paying  the  rent  and  other  Government  taxes, 
divide  the  annual  produce  amongst  themselves ;  while  in  the  Novas 
Conquistas  the  lands  arc  distributed  among  the  vaigors,  who  cultivate 
them  and  enjoy  their  net  produce-  The  total  number  of  village  com- 
munities is  43  [.  The  aggregate  revenue  of  the  villages  comprehended 
in  the  Velhas  Conquistas  amounted  in  1872  to  ^^77,111,  i6s.,  against 
an  expenditure  of  ;£»6,436,  6s.  Sd. 

Asruuiturt. — The  entire  territory  of  Goa  contains  679,680  acres,  of 
which  134,754  acres  arc  stated  to  be  under  cultivation,  thus  distributed 
among  the  different  crops  r — Kicc,  123,566  acres;  other  cereals,  v^e- 
tables,  etc,  77,076;  cocoa-nut  trees,  33.194;  areca  palms,  565;  and 
fruit  trees  the  remainder.  The  soil  is  chieiiy  argillaceous,  but  also 
contains  light  sand  and  more  or  less  decayed  vegetable  matter.  In 
many  parts  it  is  full  of  stone  and  graveL  Its  fertility  varies  according 
to  quality  and  situation  in  reference  to  the  supply  of  water.  M.inure, 
consisting  of  ashes,  fish,  and  dung,  is  largely  employed.  As  a  rule,  the 
Velhas  Conquistas  are  better  cultivated  than  the  Novas  Conquistas.    In 
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both  these  divisions  of  the  Goa  tcrriioir,  a  holding  of  15  or  16  aerei  1 
would  be  considered  a.  good-sized  f;inn,  though  the  majority  of  hoMin^l 
are  of  snuUcr  extent. 

The  ttAple  produce  of  the  country  is  rice  (Oryza  utira),  of  which 
there  are  two  harve«ts^(t)  the  winter  crop,  called  sorvdU,  and  (a)  the 
aummcr  crop  or  7-aitxaaa,  raised  l>y^  means  of  artificial  irrigation  from 
the  rain-irater  accumulated  in  reservoirs,  poods,  and  welts.  For  the 
s^fv^w  crop,  the  field  i>  ploughed  before  the  commencement  of  the 
monscxii],  the  seed  scattered  in  May  or  June,  and  the  crop  harvested  in 
September ;  .while  as  regards  the  vaagaita,  the  ploughing  operations 
begin  in  October,  the  sowing  in  Novcmliex,  and  the  harvesiing  in 
February.  Rice  is  cultivated  in  low  lands  (^ataiia  or  nin/ur)  situated 
near  the  banks  of  riven,  slopes  of  hills  (moUoy),  stiff  grounds  {dnlpan  or 
iilif),  ai»d  sandy  soils  (^tro).  The  proportion  of  produce  to  seed 
\\  roughly  estimated  as  follows : — Near  the  banks  of  rivers,  (ifieen-fold  ; 
in  dry  and  stiff  soils,  six-fold ;  and  in  other  places,  eight-fold.  The 
quantity  of  rice  produced  is  barely  sufiicient  to  meet  t)ie  local  demand 
for  two-thirds  of  the  year.  Next  to  rice,  the  culture  of  cocoa-nut 
tree*  (Cocos  nucifera)  is  deemed  most  iraiiortant,  from  the  variety 
of  uses  to  which  the  products  are  applied.  They  grow  ii]  Itixunant 
groves  01)  all  lands  not  hilty  or  serviceable  for  the  production  of  rice, 
and  along  the  sea-coaiL  Areca  palm  (Arcca  caiechu)  is  chiefly  culti' 
vateil  in  the  Novas  Conquistas  on  lands  irrigated  from  rivulets.  Hilly 
.places  and  inferior  soils  arc  set  apart  for  the  nillivalion  of  such  ceruils 

:  itaehinim  (DoHchos  biflora),  urid  (Phaneolus  max),  eubta  (Dohchos 

uniAorus),   orio   (Panicum   italicum),   wi»jf  (Fhaseolus    radiatus),   lori 

(Cytisus  cajan).     Of  fruit-trees  the  most  imporUnt  ore  mango  (Mangi- 

licra    indica),    jack    (Artocarpus    intcgrifotia),    cashew    (Anacardium 

[  occtdcnialc).     Among  the   various   kinds  of   vegetables   are    potato 

(Convolvulus  baUta),  radishes  (Raphanus  sativus),  yams  (Uioscorea 

Mtiva),  melons  (Cucumis  melo),  cucumber  (Cucumis  salivu.t),  btndas 

(Abelmoschus  esculentus),  etc      Bcstdea   these  —  chillies  (Capsicum 

fhiicscens),   ginger   (Zingiber  officinale),   turmeric  (Curcuma    longa), 

onion  (.Allium  ccpn),  and  certain  vegcubtes  of  daily  consumjnion  are 

extensively  cultivated  in  some  villages.      In  the  District  of  Satiii  a 

party  of  enterprising  foreigners  rented  some  years  ago  from  Govem- 

^  jnent  certain  plots  of  ground  for  cofTee  |>lant;itions.   Several  expcrimenu 

I' were  tried,  but  the  result  did  not  prove  encouraging. 

Goa  is  seldom  subject  to  great  floods,  though  some  of  its  Districts 
occasionally  sufTui  from  partial  inundation  during  heavy  rains.  In 
limes  of  drought,  the  agricultural  classes  sustain  hcav)-  loss,  but  the 
people  at  large  arc  sui)pUed,  though  at  great  cost,  with  rice  from 
British  territory.  It  is  only  when  a  general  famine  occun  beyond  the 
frooiier  that  signs  of  extreme  distress  are  visible  amongst  the  Inhabitants 
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of  Goa.  Formerly  the  countrj-  was  frequently  subject  to  fanUne.  The 
years  1553.  1570,  and  1681  arc  said  to  have  been  seasons  of  great 
scarcity.  In  subseiiucnl  years,  the  constant  incursions  of  the  Marithas 
occasioned  much  distress. 

The  condition  of  the  ngricullitral  cl.osscs  in  the  Vclha^  Conquistas 
has  of  late  improved,  owing  ji-inly  10  the  general  rise  in  jiriccs  of  ail 
kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  and  partly  to  the  cuncnt  of  emij^nition 
to  British  territories.  In  the  Nov.is  Conquistas,  however,  the  culti- 
vators are  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  great  want  and  misery  through 
the  opi«ession  of  the  landovfners. 

CommerM  and  Manufactura. — In  the  days  of  ils  glory,  Goa  was  the 
chief  entrc|>6t  of  commerce  between  the  East  and  \Vest.  But  with  (he 
downfall  of  the  Portuguese  Empire,  it  lost  its  commerdal  importance, 
and  its  trade  ha*  now  dwindled  into  insignificance.  Few  manufacturing 
industries  of  any  importance  exist,  but  the  country  i*  not  devoid  of 
skilful  artisans,  such  as  goldsmiths,  caqjcntcrs.  bl.-icksmitbs,  shoemakers, 
etc  Some  of  the  articles  produced  are  disposed  of  privately,  while 
others  are  exposed  for  sale  at  the  annual  and  weekly  fairs  held  in 
various  places.  The  princtp.it  exports  are  —  cocoa-nuts,  betel-nuts, 
mangoes,  water-melons,  jack,  and  other  fruits ;  cinnamon,  [M-liper,  salt 
fish,  gum,  coir-work,  firewood,  fowls,  and  salt.  Of  these  the  last  forms 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  profit,  the  numerous  s.ilt-p.ins  that  exist 
in  the  country  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  salt  over  and  above  the  local 
demand.  The  chief  sniclcs  imported  are — rice,  cloth,  refined  sugar, 
wines,  tobacco,  gbss-ware,  hardware,  and  other  miscellaneous  goods. 
The  value  of  the  imports  largely  exceeds  that  of  the  exports,  thus 
causing  a  drain  of  money  which  would  certdnly  have  materially  alTected 
the  financial  condition  of  Goa,  had  not  a  stream  of  coin  flowed  con- 
stantly into  the  counltj-  from  the  savings  of  those  of  its  inhabitants  who 
reside  teni|>orarily  in  British  territory.  In  1S74,  the  customs  revenue 
amounted  10^^21,388,  i8l  The  t0t.1l  number  of  vessels  of  every  kind 
that  entered  the  port  of  Goa  in  the  s.imc  year  w,t»  1075,  with  97,900 
tons  of  cit^o,  while  the  number  of  those  that  left  was  J084,  with 
119,756  tons. 

A  line  of  railway  now  connects  Murmagao  with  Hubli  on  the 
Southern  Mardihd  Railway,  the  length  of  line  to  Hubli  being  124  miles, 
of  which  49  miles  lie  in  Goa  territory.  Several  new  roads  have  recently 
been  made,  .ind  others  arc  in  course  of  constructioa  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Engineers,  published  in  1S70,  there  were  in 
that  year  31  roads,  complete  and  incomplete;  of  these  the  chief  runs 
northwards  from  Verem,  opposite  Panjim,  through  the  villages  of 
Pileme,  Salipio,  Parraraaprica,  and  Assonora,  meeting  at  Sankarwalle 
the  road  constructed  in  British  territory. 

'i'bere  are  no  banking  establishments  or  professional  mODey-leaders 
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in  the  country ;  but  in  cases  of  necemity,  money  etn  be  borrowed  I 
wealthy  proprietors  or  religious  confratemitici  «t  5  per  cent, 
dbtricts  iohabitcd  by  Hindus,  however,  the  current  rxtc  of  intcmt  is 
about  10  per  cent.  Landowners  not  unfrcqucnily  advance  petty  sums, 
or  their  equivalent  in  kind,  without  interest,  \n  such  of  the  culti^-aton^ 
or  bbourcre  as  are  their  dependants,  or  live  in  their  earh  (palmares), 
deducting  the  debt  by  monthly  instalments  from  the  wages  due.  In 
the  Novas  Conquistas,  the  rate  of  intercKt  chaif;ed  for  an  advance  of 
grain  is  generally  half  as  much  as  the  value  of  the  advance. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  labourers,  and  the  comparative  increase  in  the 
price  of  groin,  wages  have  of  l.ite  risen  considerably.  Formerly  they 
varied  from  id.  to  3d.  a  day,  but  at  present  a  male  labourer  cams  as 
much  as  6d.,  and  a  fem.ilc  >Jd.  Agricultural  labourers  generally 
receive  their  wages  in  kind,  either  daily  or  weekly.  Good  masons  and 
carpenters  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  is.  per  diem;  and  male  servanCit 
at  about  4s.  per  month,  besides  food.  Wherever  female  servants  arc 
employed,  they,  as  a  rule,  receive  no  fixed  wragea,  but  it  is  usual  to  give 
them  periodically  some  suits  of  clothes,  and  jewels  on  the  occasion  of 
marriage.  The  average  price  of  a  cow  is  at>out  jQ\  ;  of  a  pair  of  oxen, 
j£5 ;  oJ  a  jiair  of  buffaloes,  jQ^ ;  of  a  pig,  jQi;  of  a  score  of  fowls, 
loSi. ;  and  of  a  score  of  ducks,  £t.  In  1874-75,  rice  sold  at  16  Iba. 
per  rupee  (is.) ;  uriii.  at  30  lbs. ;  eulUa,  at  50  lbs. 

Admininralion. — Previous  to  1871,  CJoa  possessed  a  comparatively 
large  Native  army,  but  owing  to  the  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  that 
year  it  was  disbanded,  and  a  battalion  composed  wholly  of  Europc-ans 
wftc  obtained  from  Portugal.  The  force  now  consists  of  313  men  of 
all  ranks.  The  entire  strength  of  the  police  is  919  men.  The  total 
expenditure  on  the  public  force  was  in  1874,  ^49,687,  6a. 

There  is  at  present  no  naval  force  at  Goa ;  but  in  the  year  1874-75, 
the  Settlement  contributed  a  sum  of  ;^ 9815,  15s.  towards  the  inainten* 
aoce  of  the  Portuguese  navy. 

There  is  one  tclcgmph  office  in  Goa,  at  Panjim,  maintained  jointly 
by  the  British  and  Portuguese  Governments,  the  t.-tUer  contributing 
yearly  the  sum  of  jQi^o,  besides  paying  ^3  monthly  as  house  rent, 
The  receipts  amounted  10^^198,  3*.  gd.,  and  tlie  ex|>enditurc  tO;£^356, 
iis.6Jd.  The  headquarters  of  the  post-ofhcc  are  also  at  Panjim, 
with  branches  at  Margao,  Mnpii^.i,  Ponda.  Hicholim.  Chinchinim,  and 
Pcmem.  Letters  sent  fron)  Goa  to  any  ]>art  of  British  India,  or  ri^ 
vtrsa,  bear  the  postage  stamps  issued  by  both  Government!.  1'he  total 
postal  receipts  in  1874-75  were  ;£i8i5,  6s. 

There  are  two  hospitals — one  for  militar)'  men  ;  and  the  other  for  the 
poor  and  destitute,  called  'Hospital  da  Santa  Caza  dc  Misericordia' 
(Hotpiul  of  the  Holy  House  of  Mercy).  In  the  year  1875,  the  latter 
contained   510  inmates,   of  wbcio    116    were    females.    The   tno^t. 
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imporlant  chartuUe  iaititultons  .tre — llie  Santn  Caza  dc  Mlscricordia 
(Holy  House  of  Herqr))  at  Chimbclj  Sociedade  de  Catidade  (Charit- 
able Society),  at  Panjim;  Hospicio  dc  Sagiodo  Cora^o  dc  Maria 
(Asylum  of  tlic  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary),  at  Margno ;  nnd  As}-1o  dc 
Nossa  Scnhota  dc  Milagrcs  (Asylum  of  our  Lady  of  Miracles),  st 
Mapu^  The  Rret  is  coeval  with  the  conquest  of  Goa  by  the  Portu- 
guese, and  maintains  the  hospiiat  alluded  to  above  and  two  cstablish- 
jncnts  for  the  relbrmatton  and  education  of  females.  In  1S74,  thcee 
two  houses  contained  a  loial  of  48  inmates. 

Of  late  yeant,  education  has  madi;  considerable  progress  in  Gob,  In 
1869-70  there  were  137  lower  schools,  of  which  52  were  public  and  85 
private,  with  6037  pupils  of  both  sexes ;  29  higher  schools,  of  which  21 
were  public  and  S  private,  including  i  national  lyceum  or  college,  with 
3433  pupils;  I  medical  school,  with  60  pupils  ;  i  school  of  chemistry, 
with  43  pupils ;  ■  mathematical  and  millury  school,  with  137  pupils; 
I  seminary  for  priests,  with  91  pupils.  UesJiles  ihcsi^  there  .ire  3  public 
schools  for  girls.  Since  1S70  the  military  school  has  been  closed,  and 
a  college  for  practical  sciences,  called  Instituto  Professional,  established 
in  its  place.  Besides  the  Government  Gaiieite,  called  Bi^tlim  do 
Gm'emo,  there  arc  five  weekly  periodicals — vit  (1)  A'Gauta  de  Bdrda, 
{i)  A'liuiia  I'ortuguaa,  (3)  A'No-.^a  Goa,  (4)  A'Palria,  and  (5) 
ff  Ultramar,  all  edited  in  ihc  Portuguese  languaj^c  by  natives.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  Portuguese  religious  paper  called  A'C'mx,  and  a 
Marilhl  ne»si)aper  calleil  Desha  SuJMnii<hd.  Of  the  four  literary 
associations  established  in  the  country,  the  most  important  is  the 
Insliluto  Vasco  da  Cama. 

The  total  revenue  in  1873-74  was  ^£108,148,  los.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure, ^£107,145,  i8s.  The  sources  of  revenue  are— tithes  at  10 
per  cent,  on  rice,  cocoa-nuts,  and  salt,  customs  and  ]>osial  dues,  seal 
and  stamp  duties,  tobacco  licences,  taxes  on  liquor-shops,  etc 

Goa  is  regarded  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Portuguese  Empire, 
and,  with  Damin  and  Diu,  forms,  for  administrative  purposes,  one 
Province  subject  to  a  Governor-General,  who  is  appointed  directly  by 
the  King  of  Portugal,  and  holds  his  office  for  five  years.  Besides  his 
civil  functions,  he  is  invested  with  the  supreme  militar)*  authority  in 
the  Province.  His  personal  staff  consists  of  two  aides-de-camp,  and 
a  secretory  styled  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Governor. General  of 
Portuguese  India,  and  hkcwisc  appointed  by  the  king.  Although  he  is 
the  chief  executive  functionar)-,  the  Governor-General  cannot,  except  in 
cases  of  emei^ency,  impose  new  (axes,  or  abolish  the  existing  ones, 
contract  loans,  aeaie  new  appointments,  or  reduce  the  old  ones, 
retrench  the  salaries  attached  to  them,  or  generally  incur  any  expenses 
not  sanctioned  by  law ;  nor  can  he,  under  any  circumstances,  leave  the 
Province  without  the  special  permission  of  the  Home  Govcmmenu 
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Id  th«  administration  of  the  Province,  the  Governor-General  is  aitlcd 
by  a  coundl  composed  of  the  Chief  SeactOT)-,  the  Archbishop  of  Goa. 
or,  ia  his  abeeocc,  the  chief  ccclc&iastical  authority  oxcrcising  his  func- 
tioni,  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court,  (he  two  highest  miliisty  officers 
in  Goo,  the  Attomey-GencTal,  the  Secretary  of  the  Junta  de  Faienda 
PubUca  (council  of  public  rc^-cnuc),  the  Health  Officer,  and  the 
Preiident  of  the  Municiiuil  Chamber  or  Corporation  of  the  Capital 
(caniara  municipal  de  capital).  As  a  rule,  utl  the  members  give  their 
opiaions,  and  vole  in  every  matter  on  which  ihcy  are  consulted  by  the 
GovemoT-Gcneral.  There  are  also  three  other  Juntas  or  councils, 
called  the  JunLi  Geral  da  Provincia  {general  council  of  the  Province), 
the  Junta  da  Fazenda  I'ublica  (council  of  public  revenue),  and  the 
Conselbo  de  Provincia  (the  council  of  the  Province).  The  first  of 
these  is  composed  of  ihc  Chief  Secrelai)-,  the  Archbi&hop  or  his 
substitute,  the  Altomcy-Generai,  the  Secretary  of  the  Junta  dn  Faxcnda 
Publica,  the  Director  of  Public  Works,  the  Health  Officer,  a  Profe&sor 
of  the  Medico-Surgical  College,  a  Professor  of  the  Instituto  Professional, 
a  Professor  of  the  Lyceum,  a  l>rofc«:(or  of  the  Normal  School,  and  a 
representative  from  each  of  the  munici|ial  corporations  of  the  Pro- 
vince. This  Junta  discusses  and  decides  all  questions  relating  to 
public  works,  and  the  cx|>eiises  necessary  for  their  execution,  the  pre- 
servation of  public  health,  the  establishment  of  schuolii,  the  alteration 
of  custom  duties,  etc  The  (^jvcmor-Gcneral  is  empowered  to  suspend 
the  ofieration  of  any  resolution  passed  by  this  Junta,  pending  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Home  Govcmracnl.  The  second  council  consists  of  the 
GOTcmof-Gcnetal  as  President,  the  AHomey-Gener.il,  the  Secretary  of 
the  sanne  council,  and  the  Accounlant-Cienctal.  This  Junta  exercises 
a  direct  and  active  control  over  the  public  revenues,  making  the 
requisite  provi^ons  for  their  proper  collection  and  expenditure ;  and 
no  public  expense  can  be  made  without  its  sanction.  The  third 
couiKil  is  altogcthci  of  inferior  importance. 

In  addition  to  the  above  machinery  of  administration,  there  are  sub- 
ordinate agencies  for  the  local  government  of  the  different  districts. 
In  cooncctioo  with  these  agencies,  the  entire  territory  of  Goa  is  divided 
into  two  tracts,  known  a-t  the  Vclhas  and  Novas  Conquistas  (old  and 
new  coni|uc9ts).  The  former  tract  is  sub-divided  into  three  districU 
(conselhos) — viz.  the  Ilhas,  BArde)!,  and  SaUette— and  each  of  these 
again  into  |iaiishes,  of  which  there  arc  Sj  in  all  Every  district  has  a 
municipal  corporation,  and  is  pbccd  under  the  charge  of  a  functionary 
called  Administrador  da  Conselho.  This  officer  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor -General,  and  is  entrusted  with  duties  of  an  administrative 
character,  besides  those  connected  with  the  public  safety  and  health. 
Kvery  palish  has  likewise  a  minor  council,  called  Junta  da  Parochia, 
presided  over  by  a  magistrate,  called  Kegedor,  whose  duties  ate  to 
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inspect  and  direct  i!ie  police  CMabliiihmenls  of  the  parish,  keep  a  strict 
surveillance  over  liquor-shops,  gaming-houses,  etc.,  open  wills  and 
ttsiaments,  and  report  generally  every  imporlnnl  occuncnre  to  the 
Adniinisirador.  Similarly  in  each  of  the  six  divisions  into  which  the 
Novas  Coiiquistas  are  sub-divided,  there  is  an  officer  called  Administrador 
Fiscal,  whose  duties  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Administrador 
da  Conselho.  The  functions  of  a  Rcgedor  arc  here  exercised  by  a 
village  kulkarni.  Of  the  above-named  six  divisions,  the  first  is 
Pemem ;  the  second,  Sanquelim,  or  Satiri  and  Bicliolim ;  the  third, 
Ponda;  the  fourth,  Sanguem,  or  Astagrir  and  Enibarbakam;  the  fifth, 
Quepcm,  or  Baiiy,  Ch.indorowadi,  and  Cacora ;  and  the  sixth, 
Canacona  with  Caho  de  Rama.  Each  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the 
Vclhas  and  Novas  Conquistas  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Province. 
The  offices  of  Governor,  Chief  Secretary,  Attorney- General,  and  some 
other  important  ones  are  almost  invariably  filled  by  Euro)>cans ;  while 
those  of  Administrador  da  Conselho  and  Refjcdor  arc  held  by  natives. 
As  staled  above,  there  are  three  municipalities  in  the  Velhas  Con- 
quistas, the  chief  being  that  of  the  Ilhas.  The  munici|>al  receipts  in 
1874-75  amounted  lo  £^'i^y  '5* 

Goaand  its  dependencies  in  India,  viz.  Damiinand  Diu,  together  with 
Mozambique,  Macao,  and  Timor,  constitute,  for  judicial  purposes,  but 
one  judicial  district.  This  district  Is  divided  into  Comarcas,  which 
arc  suh-divided  into  Julgados,  and  these  again  into  Tregulxias  or 
]iarishcs.  PZach  parish  is  superintended  by  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
whose  appoinimenl  is  honorary.  It  is  ihc  duly  of  this  ftractionary  to 
arbitrate  between  litigants  in  civil  suits,  except  those  afTecling  the 
interests  of  minors,  and  those  relating  to  mortmain ;  to  institute  pre- 
liminary inquiries  into  criminal  matters  previous  to  their  submission 
for  trial ;  to  try  municipal  offences,  and  decide  petty  suits  not  exceeding 
in  amount  or  value  1500  reis  (us.).  Against  his  decision  an  ajtpcal 
lies  to  the  court  of  a  judge  of  higher  jurisdiction  called  Juix  Ordinaiio. 

In  every  Julgado  there  isa  Jui^  Ordinario,  with  an  establishment  con- 
sisting of  a  sub-delegate  of  the  AHorncy-General.  two  clerks,  two  or 
mote  bailifis,  and  a  translator  or  interpreter.  All  these  officials  arc 
paid  by  Government,  and  arc  besides  entitled  lo  fees,  except  the  clerks, 
who  receive  fees  only.  A  Juiz  Ordinario  holds  his  sittings  twicea  week, 
for  (he  pur]x)se  of  deciding  civil  and  criminal  c-ises  within  his  juris- 
diction. The  former  are  chiefly  connected  with  disputes  concerning 
landed  property  not  exceeding  the  value  oi  £3,  or  moveable  property 
not  exceeding  jQd.  TTie  latter  relate  lo  offences  for  which  no  higher 
punishment  can  be  awarded  than  a  fine  of  15s.,  or  three  days'  rigorous 
imprisonment. 

The  Juii  de  Dircito  holds  the  next  grade,  in  charge  of  a  Comarca, 
with   a  staff  composed  of  a  delegate  of  the  Attorney-General,  three 
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dnks,  one  interpreter  uiA  tmnslator,  an  accountant,  Tour  or  five 
bailiffs,  all  of  whom,  except  the  clerks  and  accountant,  rcccit-c,  in 
addition  to  certain  fees,  fixed  salaries.  A  judge  or  this  class  eiiercises 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  jurisdictioD  in  matters  both  civil  and 
criminal.  He  is  required  to  i;o  on  circuit  annually  to  thejulgadot, 
whtre  he  hears  complaints  agsinst  subordinate  function.-irics,  examines 
their  proceedings  and  regiiiters,  and  sometimes  tries  those  suits  within 
his  jurisdiction  which  may  not  have  been  submitted  to  his  tribuiuil  by 
the  ordinary  judfies.  His  decision  in  suits  relating  to  landed  properly 
exceeding  in  value  ^lo.  and  moveable  property  above  ;^i  5,  arc  subject 
to  a|>peal  to  the  High  Court  of  Goa.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Julgado, 
where  the  seat  of  his  tribunal  is  fixed,  this  ofhcer  exercises  the  functioas 
of  a  judge  of  ordinary  jurisdiction  as  well  as  those  of  a  district  judge. 

The  sujiervision  of  all  the  above  judges  is  entrusted  to  a  Hiyh 
Court  (Tribunal  da  Rcla^ao),  whose  seat  is  in  Nova  tJoa  (New  Goa),  in 
consequence  of  which  it  is  sometimes  called  Rcla<,ao  de  Nova  Con. 
This  court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  (Prcsidcnte)  and  3  puisne  judges, 
with  a  staff  consisting  of  an  Aiiomey-General,  an  assistant,  a  registrar, 
3  asnstont  registrars,  on  accouniani,  and  i  baililfs,  all  drawing  salaries 
from  the  public  treaaurj'  besides  certain  [icrquisitcs.  The  High  Court 
has  jurisdiction,  both  ordinary  and  exlraordinarj-,  in  all  cases,  whether 
civil  or  criminal,  and  is  invested  with  appellate  powers.  Its  decisions 
are  final  in  all  suits  except  those  relating  to  immoveable  i>ropcny 
exceeding  in  value  ^£150,  and  moveable  property  above  ^^250,  in 
vhich  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Portugal  Besides 
the  Hi^  Court,  there  are  in  Goa  3  courts  of  the  Juiz  de  Dircilo, 
cstablt^ted  in  the  three  Comarcas  of  the  Ilhas,  Bdidez,  and  Salsclie. 
'  The  Ilhas  arc  divided  into  two  Julgados — ( 1)  Panjim,  and  (2)  Fonda. 
IMrdci  into  four— (1)  Mapoi,^  the  chief  town  of  the  Comarca,  (3) 
Calangute,  (3)  Pemem,  (4)  Btcholim.  Salsettc  into  three— (1}  Margao, 
(1)  Chinchinim,  and  (3)  Quepem.  The  offices  of  the  judges  of  the 
High  Court,  and  of  Comarcas,  are  filled  by  Europeans,  and  ihose  of 
the  Julgados  by  natives.  The  total  sum  spent  on  judicial  -idminis- 
tiation  in  1873-74  amounlec!  to  ;£s55i,  i6s.  The  following  are  the 
staDstks  of  the  High  Court  in  1874 :— Civil  Judgments,  167  ;  criminal 
jut^ments,  164;  total,  331. 

Hatofy.  —  Certain  inscriptions  lately  deciphered  corroborate  the 
evidence  of  the  Purdndt  that  Goa  was  in  ancient  times  known  under 
the  rarious  names  of  Gomanchala,  Gomant,  Goapuri,  Gopakapur,  and 
Gopa-Kapaanua ;  while  recent  investigations  prove  its  identity  with 
the  Sindilmr  of  Arab  writers.  The  accounts  handed  down  from 
antiquity  teem  with  legendary  tales,  on  which  little  reliance  can  be 
placed.  In  the  Sahyidri  Khlnda  of  the  SkunJa  PurdnJ,  it  is  recorded 
that  at  an  early  iieriod  the  Ar^-ans  settled  in  Goa,  havinjj  been  broui£,ht 


by  Parasurjmn  from    Trihotrapar  or    Miihila,   the    modem  TirhilL 

Some  of  llie  inscriptions  referred  to  above  show  ihai  Goa  aftcr^'ards 

jxtMed  under  ihc  sway  of  the  Kadambas  or  Banaw^si,  wliosc   first 

king.  Trilochana  Kadamba,  is  supposed  to  hare  flourished  in  K:iliyug 

3110,  or  about  A.O.   109-110.     This  dynasty  coniiiiued  lo  rule  until 

i3ri,  when  Goa  fell  for  ihe  first  time  into  ihc  hands  of  the  Muham- 

madans,  under  Matilc   Kafur.      They   were,  however,   compelled  to 

evacuate  it  in  [370,  having  been  defeated  by  Vydydranya  Midhawa, 

tlie  Prime  Minister  of  H.irihara  of  Vijayanagar,  under  whose  successors 

Goa  remained  for  about  too  years.      In  1449  ''  *^*  conijuered  by 

Muhammad  Gaw:in,  the  general  of  Muhammad  il,  the  13th  Bdhmani 

King  of  the  Dcccnn,  and  ineorjioraied  into   the  dominions  of  that 

soYcrcJftn.      After  the  downfall   of  this  house,  Goa  became  subject 

to  the  Adil  Shdhi  dj-nnsty  reigning  at   Bijapiir,  about  Ihe  lime  that 

Vasco  da  Gama  landed  at  Calicut  in  1498.      This  dynasty  retained 

possession  until  the  I7lh  February  1510,  when  Goa  was  captured  by 

Alfonso  d'Albuquerqtic. 

The   Portuguese  fleet,  consisting  of  10  sail  of  the  line;  with  a  few 

lall  vessels  and  laoo  fighting  men,  hove  in  sight  of  the  harbour,     A 

ly  mendicant  or  Jcgi  had  lately  foretold  its  conquest  by  a  foreign 

p«q}lc  from  a  distant  land,  and  the  disheartened  citizens  rendered  up 

the  town  to  the  strangers.     Eight  leading  men  presented  the  Itcys  of 

the  gate*  to  Albuquerque  on  their  Icnees,  together  with  a  large  banner 

which  was  only  unfurled  on  State  occasions.     Mounted  on  a  richly 

caparisonc<!  steed,  Albuquertiue  entered  the  city  in  a  triumphal  jiro- 

ccssion,  drums  beating,  trumpets  sounding,  with  the  Portuguese  banncr3 

carried  by  the  flower  of  the  Lisbon   nobility  and  derg)-men  at  the 

head,  amtdM  the  acclamations  of  an  immense  multitude,  who  showered 

upon  the  conqueror  filagree  flowers  of  silver  and  gold.    Atbuqueniue 

behaved  well  to  the  inhabitants,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  ex|>eUcd  by 

the  Bijilpur  ruler. 

Vusaf  Adil  Shih,  King  of  Bij.-ipur,  marched  against  the  place  with 
a  considerable  force,  and  after  several  sanguinarj'  contests,  retook 
it  from  the  Portuguese  on  the  ijth  August  of  the  same  year. 
Reinforced,  however,  by  the  large  armament  which  opjiortimcly 
arrived  from  Portugal  about  this  time,  Albuquerque  hastened  back  to 
Goa  with  his  Heet,  and  conquered  it  a  setomi  time  on  the  35lh  of 
November.  With  iS  ships,  carrying  i;oo  men,  he  forced  his  tt^aJ'  into 
the  town  after  a  bloody  assault,  in  which  aooo  Musalmdns  feU.  For 
three  days  the  miserable  citizens  were  given  over  as  a  prey  to  every 
atrocity.  The  fifth  part  of  the  plunder,  reserved  for  the  Portuguese 
Crown,  amounted  to  X^o,ooo.  Albui]uerque  promptly  occupied  him- 
self in  fortifying  the  place,  embellishing  the  city,  and  establishing  the 
Ports^ese  rule  on  a  firm  basts. 
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From   this  time  Coa  rapidly  rose  In   importance,  and   eventually 

becai»e    ihc    metropolis  of   the  Portuguese    Empire   in    the    East, 

which  is  said  to  have  conipreh ended  nn  .-uca  of  iil>out  4000  leagues. 

In  '543.  during  the  governorship  of  Martin   Alfonso,  who  came   to 

India  together  with   the  celebrated   St.   Francis  Xavier,  the  t«'0  im- 

I  ponant  Province*  or  makaU  of  Bdrdez  and  Snlxeiie  were  ceded  to  the 

pportu^cscby  Ibrihtm  Adil  Shdh,  who,  however,  not  long  aficrnard^, 

aiteni[ited  to  regain  them,  but  was  foiled   in  his  endeavours  by  the 

intrepidity  of  Dora  JoUo  dc  Castro.      To  provitle  against  any  future 

inrasion  on  the  pan  of  the  Muhammadans,  the  eastern  part  of  the 

L  island  of  Goa  was  prolcctcd  by  means  of  a  long  w-all.     In  1570,  AH 

F  Adil  Sh&b  beaief^ed  the  city  with  an  army  of  100,000  men;  but  it  was 

so  bravely  defended  by  the  little  garrison  under  Ihc  Viceroy  Dom  Luis 

dc  Athaide  tliat  the  Muhammndan  army,  greatly  thinned  in  number, 

TCtreaicd  prccipilaiely  after  a  tedious  siege  of  ten  months'  duration. 

L  About  this  jieriod,  the    Portuguese  were  alatnicd  by  the  appearance 

Ion  the  coast  of  India  of  a  new  enemy.     Tlie  Dutch,  having  shaken  off 

[the  Spanish  yoke,  assumed  a  warlike  attitude  towards  the  Portuguese, 

owing  to  the  intimate  connection  between  Portugal  and  Sp.iin. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  town  has  been  one  of  luiury,  ostcnta- 
Irtion,  and  decay.    After  bearing  a  siege  by  the  King  of  liijipur,  and 
FBDRerinfc  from  a  tcribic  epidemic,  Goa  reached   the   summit  of  its 
prosperity  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century.    Duiing  the  ver>'  years  when 
the  English  Company  was  struggling  into  existence  under  Klizabcth, 
'Goa  Dourado,' or  Golden  G0.1,  seemed  a  place  of  fabulous  n-ealth  to  the 
plain  merchants  who  were  destined  to  be  ihe  founders  of  British  India. 
*  Whoever  hath  seen  Goa,  need  not  see  Lisbon,'  said  a  proverb  0/  that 
day.     Indeed,  if  the   accounts  of  travellers  arc  to  be   trusted,  Goa 
Lfrescnicd  a  scene  of  military,  ecclesiastical,  and  commercial  magnificence 
f*hich  has  had  no  pamllcl  in  ihe  European  capitals  of  India.     The  de- 
scriptions that  have  been  left  of  Calcutta  in  the  last  and  during  the  fi 
quarter  of  the  present  century,  leave  behind  them  a  feeling  of  insignili- 
cance  compared  with  the  accounts  of  Goa,  written  nearly  three  hundred 
iMon  aga     To  fjnd   a   parulld,  we  must  %a   to  the   travellers'  tales 
negarding  Agra  and  Delhi  during  the  zenith  of  the  Mughal  prosperiiy. 
The  brilliant  pomp  and  picturesque  display  of  Goa  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  only  a  Bourishing  h.irbour,  but  also  the  centre  of  a  great 
military  and  ecclc*i.istical  power.     The  Portuguese  based  (heir  dominion 
Un  India  on  conquest  by  the  sword.     Tliey  laboured  to  consolidate  it  by 
[«  proselytizing  organixation,  which  throws  the  mission.iry  efforts  of  every 
other  European  power  in  India  into  the  shade.     The  result  has  proved 
how  rotten  was  this  basis,  and  how  feebly  cemented  was  the  superstructure 
reared  upon  it.     Hut  during  the  greatness  of  Goa  it  had  all  the  splendours 
which  the  church  and  a  powerful  military  court  could  cost  around  it. 
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After  ihc  genius  of  Albuquerque  and  llie  cnerpica  of  ihe  early 
Viceroys  had  spent  themselves,  these  armnments  constituted  a  vast  idle 
jioputation  in  the  capital.  The  work  of  conquest  was  over,  and  it  left 
behind  it  a  gay  and  wealthy  society  of  conquerors  who  had  nothing  to  do. 
Every  Portuguese  in  India,  says  x  traveller,  set  up  ss  n  '  Hdalgo '  (nif). 
These  gentlemen  had  to  be  amused.  There  were  no  hotels  or  inns  in 
the  city,  but  many  boarding-houses  and  gambling  saloons.  Tlie  latter, 
writes  a  voy,igcr  in  the  17th  cenliirj-.  were  sumptuously  furnished,  and 
paid  a  heavy  tax  to  the  GovemnicnL  People  of  all  classes  fre- 
quented thcni,  and  entertainments  were  provided  for  the  lookers-on  by 
jugglers,  dancing  girls,  musicians,  wrestlers,  and  native  actors  or  buffoons. 
*  'ITiose  who  were  inordinately  fond  of  gambling  stayed  there  sometimes 
for  days  together,  and  were  provided  with  board  and  lodging,' 

Such  gambling  houses  were  not  places  for  respectable  women,  and 
while  the  male  society  thronged  their  saloons,  the  Portuguese  ladies  were 
rigorously  shtit  U)>  al  home.  The  family  income  was  derived  from  the 
labour  of  slaves,  and  as  no  'Fidalgo'  («V)  could  follow  a  trade  or  calling 
without  disgrace,  so  neither  could  his  wife  busy  herself  in  domestic 
afiairs  without  losing  her  social  importance.  The  society  of  Goa, 
therefore,  divided  itself  into  two  idle  populations — an  idle  population  of 
men  in  the  streets  and  gambling  houses,  and  an  idle  population  of 
women  in  the  seclusion  of  their  own  homes.  This  was  one  of  the 
first  results  of  the  intensely  military  spirit,  with  its  contempt  for  peaceful 
forms  of  industry,  on  which  rested  the  Portuguese  power  in  India.  The 
ladies  of  Goa  soon  obtained  an  unenviable  notoriety  in  books  of  travel. 
Excluded  from  male  society,  they  spent  their  lime  in  indolence, 
qtjairelling,  and  frivolous  pursuits.  A  European  sandna  life  grew  up, 
and  brought  with  it  some  vcr>'  ugly  consequences.  A  lady  valued 
herself  in  her  female  coterie  upon  the  number  and  the  daring  of  her 
intrigues.  Almost  every  traveller  who  visited  Goa  during  its  prime  tells 
the  same  curious  story  regarding  the  rashness  with  which  the  Portuguese 
matrons  pursued  their  amours.  Both  Pyrord  and  Linschoten  relate,  in 
nearly  the  same  words,  how  the  ladies  of  Goa  were  wont  to  stupefy  their 
husbands  with  dhalura,  and  then  admit  their  lovers.  The  jieriU  of 
such  inien-iews  beciine  almost  necessary  to  give  a  zi^sl  to  their  profligacy, 
and  the  Goanese  became  a  byword  as  the  type  of  an  idle,  a  haughty, 
and  a  corrupt  society. 

Strangers  are  incUiied  to  laugh  at  Englishmen  for  adhering  in  India 
lo  the  British  costumes  devi.sed  for  a  more  temperate  rone.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Dutch  in  Java  have  adapted  their  clothing  much 
belter  to  the  climate  than  wc  have  in  Calcutta.  But  the  very  rigidity 
with  which  English  society  in  India  insists  upon  matters  of  dress  is  not 
without  its  value.  It  forma  a  perpetual  check  upon  the  tendency  to 
fall  into  the  slip-shod  habits  of  Oriental  domestic  life.     In  Goa,  these 
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hibiH  wcxc  canicd  to  an  cxircme  length.     At  home,  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen  dressed  very  much   like  the  nativci>,  except  for  the  large 
mauies  which  ihey  wore  round  their  neck.'i.     While  uniid)'  and  carel«sGa 
in  their  dress  at  home,  they  made  an  ostentatious  display  when  they  stirred  1 
BbnMuL     When  a  gentleman  rode  out,  he  was  atten<lcd  by  a  throng  of 

■  ibves  in  gay  and  fanciTuI  livcriea,  some  holding  laige  umbrellas,  others 

fbeariog  richly  inlaid  arms ;  while  the  horse  itself  was  loaded  with  gold 
and  uhrer  trappings,  the  rein.t  studded  with  prticious  stonc-s,  with  jingling 
silver  bells  iut:iched,  and  the  slirrups  wrought  into  artistic  shapes  in  gilt 
silver.     The  poor  followed  the  example  of  the  rich,  and  reaoncd  to 

umusing  makeshifts  to  maintain  an  air  of  dignity  And  grandeur.     The  . 

nentleinen  who  lived  together  in  a  boarding  house  had  a  few  suits  of  ^ 
sin  clothes  between  them  in  common.     These  they  used  hy  turns  when 
ihcy  went  out,  and  hired  a  man  to  hold  an  umbrella  over  them  as  they 
Mruticd  through  tlic  streets. 

HolLind.  having  thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  began  to  assert  herself  J 
in  the  Kast.  While  our  own  East  India  Company  was  struggling  intol 
cxttlence  during  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth,  the  Dutch  were  preparing 
to  dispute  with  the  Portuguese  for  the  supremacy  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
In  1603  they  blockaded  Goa.  The  attempt  proved  abortive  ;  but  it 
left  behind  it  a  struggle  between  the  two  nations,  which,  during  the  next 
seventy  years,  shattered  and  disimembcrcd  the  Portuguese  power  in 
India.  One  by  one,  the  Portuguese  possessions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch  ;  their  fleets  were  captured,  or  driven  within  the  shelter  of  ihcir 
Ions,  and  their  commerce  waa  swept  from  the  seas.  Coa  suffered  not 
only  from  these  disasters,  but  also  from  a  return  of  the  fever  which  had 
artticted  (he  city  in  the  preceding  centurj-,  Ic  broke  out  again  in  1655, 
and  raged  for  several  years.  Towards  the  end  of  this  vi.iltaiion,  the 
I>utch  once  more  blockaded  Goa  in  11339,  but  were  again  compelled  to 
withdraw. 

A  period  of  pride  and  poverty  followed,  during  which  the  splendour 
of  the  previous  century  was  replaced  by  shabby  devices  to  conceal  the 
decay  that  had  blighted  the  Portuguese  power.  In  1648,  Tavemicr 
admired  the  aichiteciuml  grandeur  of  Goa,  but  was  struck  with  the 
indigence  of  several  Portuguese  families  whom  he  had  seen  in  affluence 
and  prosperity  during  his  first  visit.  He  says  that  many  who  had  six 
years  previously  enjoyed  an  ample  income,  were  now  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  secretly  begging  alms.  ■  Vet  they  did  not  |iut  aside  their 
vanity.  The  ladies  were  particularly  observed  going  in  palanquins  to 
seek  chariL-ible  relief,  attended  by  servants  who  conveyed  their  messages 
to  the  persons  whose  assisLince  they  implored.'  '  The  city,'  says 
Thcvcnot  in  1666.  'is  great  and  full  of  beautiful  churches  and  convents, 
and  well  adorned  with  palaces.  There  were  few  nations  in  the  world 
SO  rich  as  (he  Portuguese  in  India ;  but  their  vanity  is  the  cause  of  thcii 
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nun.'  In  1675,  ^r-  Fryer  described  Goa  as  '  Rome  in  India' — '  loots 
well  at  a  dUiance — stands  upon  seven  liills;  everywhere  colleges, 
churches,  and  glorious  structures ;  but  many  houses  disgracing  it  with 
their  luins.' 

The  Portuguese,  indeed,  weie  becoming  unable  to  hold  their  capital 
even  against  the  native  banditti.     In  1683  it  narrowly  escaped  I'alling 
into  the  hands  of  Sambdj[  at  the  head  of  his  roving  Mnrdthiil,  who 
plundered  tip  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city.     All  hopes  of  resistance 
were  abandoned,  when  a  powerful   Mughal  force  suddenly  made  its 
appearance  from  the  Ghits,  and  com|)elleil  the  Mardthda  10  come  to 
terms.     This  unexpected  deliverance  was  ascribed  to  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  St.  Francis  Xavicr.     Subsequently  the  Hhonslis  from 
the  State  of  Siwaniwrddi  invaded  the  Goa  tenilory ;  but  though  at  the 
outset  they  obtained  partial  successes,  they  were  eventually  defeated  ly 
the  Portuguese,  who  conquered  from  »hem  Ihc  isl.tntls  of  Corjuem  and 
Panelera,  and  destroyed  their  foitress  at  Bicholim.    To  defend  ihe 
place  against  future  inroads,  the  Viceroy,  Vasco  l-'cmandes  Cxsar  ds 
Mincics  (1713-1717),  built  a  fortress  on  the  frontiers  0/  Birdea;,  and 
another  at   Chipora.     During  the   administration   of  the  Count  of 
Sandorail  (1731-41).  the  Portuguese  became  once  more  involved  in  a 
war  with  the  Manithas,nnd  losl  some  of  their  most  important  possessions 
towards  the  north  of  Goa.     In  1741  the  Mardthds  invaded  the  pen- 
insulas of  Bdrdcz  and  Salsette,  and  threatened  the  city  of  Goa  itself. 
At  the  same  time  the  Rhonslis  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
overrun  the  settlement.     At  that  critical  period  a  new  Viceroy  arrived 
at  Goa,  the  Marquis  of  Louri^al.  bringing  with  him  from  Europe  a 
reinforcement  of  ia,ooo  men.      With  this  array  he  encountered  and 
defeated  the  Maralh^s  at  Bdrdez  with  great  slaughter,  captured  the 
celebrated  fortress  of  Fonda  and  other  minor  forts,  and  compelled  them 
to  retire  from  Goa.      He  then  marched  against  the  Bhonstds,  and 
forced  them  to  sue  for  peace,  making  ihcir  chief,  Khem  Siwani,  a 
Iribuiary  of  the  Portuguese.    Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  Bhonslis 
renewed  hostilities,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Marquis  of  CastcUo-Novo, 
who  concjuerei!  Alorna  (whence  his  later  title),  Tiracol,  Neulim,  Rarim, 
^^^        Sanquelim,  or  Satdri. 
^B  In  1750  the  Marithis  and  BhonsUs  jointly  attacked  the  fortrest 

^^^        of  Neulim,  which  they  closely  invested  both  by  sea  and  land.    The 
I  Viceroy,  the  Marquis  of  Tavora,  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  place  with 

I  ail  his  available  forces,  and  compelled  the  enemy  (o  raise  the  .liege, 

I  after   which    he  turned   his   arms  against    the  King   of  Sunda,   and 

I  captured  the  fortress  of  Piro  (Saddshivgarh).     His  successor,  Count 

I  of  Alva,  prosecuted  successfully  for  a  time  the  war  against  the  Mar- 

L  Athis,  but  eventually  lost  Karim  and  N'cuiim,  and  was  killed  at  the 

^H        tiege  of  one  of  the  fortresses  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
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enemy.  About  this  period,  the  Court  of  Lisbon  sent  percmptoiT  orderu 
to  ihe  Yiceroy,  Count  of  Ega,  to  restore  the  fortresses  of  Kro  anil 
Ximpcm  to  the  King  of  Sunda,  and  Bicholiin,  Sanqiietim,  and  Alorna 
10  Khcfn  Siwant  ii.  Subsequently,  however,  the  former  allowed  the 
Portuguese  to  possess  themseivcs  of  Ponda,  with  the  adjacent  territory 
of  Zamhaulim,  Cabo  de  Rdma,  and  Canaconn,  durJnji  llie  lime  that  his 
<]otnink>ns  ircrc  invaded  by  Haidar  AH.  After  some  years  of  repose, 
Kbem  Savant  again  attempted  to  disturb  the  Portuguese;  but  being- 
defeated,  had  to  surrender  to  them  fiicholim,  Sain^uelim  or  Satdri, 
Alorna,  and  Pcmcm. 

The  decay  ot  the  capital  tiad  become  so  notorious  that  the  Portuguese  ' 
Government  in  Eoiopc  determined  to  rebuild  it  at  a  great  cose.  After 
a  century  of  Witless  cfTorts  and  foolish  expenditure,  Old  Ooa  still  lay 
in  niins,  and  the  remnants  of  ilie  poiiulalion  drew  themselves  together  j 
at  Panjim  or  New  Goa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  changes  in  the  * 
river  itself  had  contributed  to  render  Old  Goa  »ill  more  unhealthy  than 
of  old,  and  to  make  the  navigation  of  its  channels  dangerous  even  for 
the  comparatively  small  class  of  ships  which  the  Portuguese  employed. 
During  the  i8th  century,  the  dec.iycd  settlement,  instead  of  being  a 
centre  of  military  pomp  and  courtly  display,  had  become  a  burden  on 
the  Home  Government,  and  cost  Portugal  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
annually.  It  required  a  force  of  aooo  F.uiDi)ean  soldiers  to  protect  it 
from  the  Manfihas;  the  privates  receiving  a  miserable  subsistence  of 
rice  and  fisli,  and  the  captains  drawing  a  salary  of  6  rupees  (la  shilling*) 
A  month.  Sudi  commerce  as  survived  wa.s  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits, 
This  fmtemily  still  prcscr^'ed  the  traditions,  and  something  of  the 
energy,  of  the  proselytizing  era.  Caiilain  Hamilton,  early  in  ihc  i8th 
centur)-,  dccbrcd  that  he  counted  from  a  neighbouring  hill  nearly  eighty 
churches  and  convents.  He  states  the  numlier  of  Roman  Catholic 
[fficsts  at  30,000  for  the  city  and  settlement.  The  native  merchants 
had  been  driven  away  by  oppressions  and  insults ;  and  during  the  Urst 
half  of  the  lost  centur)-,  the  Jesuits  monojiolizcd  the  remnants  of  the 
trade,  which  still  clung  to  the  capital.  In  1739.  when  the  territory  was 
overrun  by  ilie  Mardthas,  the  nuns  and  monks  had  streamed  forth  in 
panic  to  the  refuge  of  Murmagao.  Neverthclcsa,  high  offices  and 
military  commands  were  still  bvishcd  among  the  poverty  ■  stricken 
remnants  of  the  Portuguese  in  India.  .Ml  the  talk  at  Goa  was  about 
fine  tttJcs.  *  A  post  which  would  be  filled  by  a  small  tradesman  every- 
where else,  needed  a  general.' 

From  1754  to  1815,  the  Govx-mment  of  f^a  and  other  Portuguese 
Settlements  in  India  received  little  attention  from  the  Court  of  Lisbon, 
owing  to  various  tau-ics,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  invasion  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  by  the  French.  To  protect  Goa  against  any  con- 
tingency, an  English  auxiliary  force  was  obtained  to  garrison  the  two 
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fortresses  commAnding  ihc  port,  until  the  general  peace  in  Europe  after 
llie  kittle  of  Waterloo.  In  1817,  Ihc  Viceroy,  the  Count  of  Rio  Pardo, 
repelled  the  inroatla  of  the  predatory  furcct  from  the  SSwanlwadi 
State,  capturing  the  fortress  of  Uspa  and  Rarim.  This  Governor  was, 
however,  deposed  in  consciiucncc  of  s  revolution  which  took  place  in 
Goa  in  iSii.  In  rS35,  a  native  of  the  place,  named  ticmardo  Peres 
da  Silva,  was  appointed  Governor  and  Prefect  of  the  Portuguese  State 
of  India  by  Dona  Maria  11.,  in  reward  for  his  adherence  to  the  House 
of  Braganxa  durin^i  the  usurpation  of  Dom  Miguel.  But  his  reforms  in 
Goa  during  the  17  days  of  his  government  ended  in  an  iuieule  and  his 
flight  to  Bomb.iy. 

For  about  sixteen  years  after  this  event,  Goa  was  undistuihed 
cither  by  CTicrnal  foes  or  internal  dissensions,  except  a  brief 
milii.-iry  revolt,  which  resulted  in  the  deposition  of  the  Governor, 
Lopei  de  Lima.  During  the  administration  of  Festana,  in  1845,  the 
disturbances  at  Sdwantwidi,  and  the  shelter  afforded  at  Goa  to  the 
rioters  who  had  fled  thiiher,  threatened  for  a  lime  to  bring  about  a 
rupture  with  the  British  Government  of  Bombay.  In  1851,  the  Rinis 
of  Satiiri,  headed  by  \)i\i&.)i,  revolted.  In  1S71,  a  rebellion  broke  out 
amonj{  the  native  army  at  Goa,  in  consequence  of  the  Portuguese 
authorities  making  a  stand  against  its  exorbitant  demands.  To  sup- 
press this  insurrtction,  the  Court  of  Lisbon  despatched  a  reinforce- 
ment, accompanied  by  the  king's  own  brother,  Dora  Augusto.  On  the 
restoration  of  peace,  the  native  regiments  that  had  revolted  were  dis- 
banded, and  the  colony  is  now  held  by  313  Portuguese  soldiers.  The 
former  army  has  not  been  reorganized,  as  native  regiments  could  only 
be  dangerous  to  the  handful  of  European  troops;  and  the  peace 
maintained  throughout  India  by  the  British  supremacy  renders  them 
unnccess,ary  for  any  practical  purposes. 

The  thief  towns  in  the  territory  ol  Goa  nre — Nova  Goa  or  Panjim, 
with  11S5  houses,  and  a  population  of  8440  souls;  Matgao,  2532 
houses,  population  11,794;  and  Mapu^a,  9385  houses,  population 
lo,z86. 

Goa  City. — ^The  capital  of  the  Portuguese  territory  of  the  same 
nanii;;  siiuaied  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mandavi,  in  15*  30' N,  lat., 
and  73*  57'  E.  long.  Population  of  Old  Goa  (1881).  i8Si,  dwelling  in 
469  houses. 

Goa  is  proi>erly  the  name  of  three  cities,  which  represent  tliree 
successive  stages  in  the  histor>'  of  \Vcstem  India.  The  earliest  of 
the  three  was  an  ancient  Hindu  city,  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Muhammadans;  the  second,  known  as  Old  Goa,  was  the  6rst  capital 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  is  still  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Roman 
Catholic  India ;  the  third,  commonly  called  Panjim,  is  the  prment 
seat  of  Portuguese  administration.     The  original  city  of  Goa  {Goa 
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Vciha),  buiJt  by  ihe  Kailambis,  was  siiuaicd  on  the  banVs  of  the  river 
Jtiary.  No  traces  of  buildings  exist  at  this  day.  Tlic  next  town  of 
Gou  (Veiha  Cid^dc  dc  Goa),  generally  known  to  foreigners  as  Old  Goa, 
situated  about  5  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Hindu  capUal,  waa  built  by 
the  Muhnmrnadans  in  ■479>  nineteen  years  before  the  arrival  of  Vasco 
da  Gama  in  India.  This  famous  city,  conquered  by  Albuqticr<iiic  in 
1310,  became  the  capital  of  tJie  Portuguese  Empire  in  A&ia ;  as  such 
it  was  once  the  chief  emporium  of  commerce  between  the  East 
and  West,  and  enjoyetl  the  .tame  privileges  as  Lisbon.  It  reached 
the  climax  of  its  splendour  during  the  i6th  centurj-;  but  with  the 
decline  of  the  Portuguese  power  in  the  following  century,  it  began 
gradually  to  lose  its  significance  in  every  respect,  save  as  an  ecclesias- 
ticsl  iiKiroi>olia. 

The  frequent  plagues  by  which  the  population  was  repeatedly 
thinned,  together  with  the  removal  of  the  scat  of  Government  to 
Panjim,  and  the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders,  contributed 
finally  to  effect  its  complete  downfall.  Instead  of  ihc  300,000  inhabit- 
ants which  once  fonncd  tis  population,  hardly  aooo  poverty-slricken 
creatures  remain  to  hauni  the  few  ecclesiastical  edifices  still  standing. 
Foremost  among  the  suniving  edilices  is  the  Cathedral  dedicated  to 
Si.  Catherine  by  Albuquerque,  in  commemoration  of  his  culrj'  into  Goa 
on  the  day  of  her  festival.  Built  as  a  parochial  church  in  1511,  it  was 
reconstructed  in  16*3  in  its  present  majestic  proportions,  having  been 
abotit  a  century  before  elevated  to  Ihe  rank  of  a  priraatial  see,  whii  h 
it  has  ever  since  retained.  Service  is  regularly  held  every  day  by  the 
Canons  attached  to  the  Cathedral.  The  Convent  of  St.  Francis, 
originally  a  Muhammadan  mosque,  converted  into  a  church  by  the 
Pona^ese,  was  the  first  structure  consecrated  to  Catholic  worship  in 
Coo.  Its  chief  portal,  curious  <-u  being  the  earliest  of  its  kind  in 
Portuguese  India,  has  been  preserved  intact  to  this  day,  though  the 
coavcnt  itself  was  rebuilt  in  1661.  'I'hc  Chapel  of  Sl  Catherine  was 
erected  in  1551,  on  the  site  of  the  gate  of  the  Muhammadan  city 
throng  which  .'Mbuquerque  entered.  The  Church  of  Bom  Jesus, 
commenced  in  >59't,  and  consecrated  in  1603,  is  a  splendid  edifice, 
enjoying  a  wide  renown  for  ihe  magnificent  tomb  holding  the  remains 
of  the  apostle  of  the  Indies,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  events  of  wliose 
life  are  represented  around  the  shrine,  '['he  Convent  of  St.  Monica, 
eommenccd  in  1606,  and  completed  in  1637,  was  constructed  for  a 
community  of  nuns,  now  represented  by  a  single  venerable  member. 
The  Convent  of  St.  Cajclan,  erected  in  the  middle  of  Ihc  17th  century 
by  the  order  of  the  Thcatines,  is  noted  for  its  resemblance  to  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  and  is  in  eKccllcnt  preservation. 

Of   the    other   historical   edifice*  with  which   Old  Goa  was  for- 
metly  embellished,  but  few  traces  remain  to  give  a  conception  of 
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their  pristine  beaiily  and  magnificence.  The  once  renowned  palace 
of  the  Viceroys,  the  spacious  cuvtoiD- house,  nnd  many  other 
public  buildings,  have  been  completely  destroyed.  The  College 
of  Sl  Koque,  belonging  to  the  order  of  Jesus,  the  Senate-house, 
the  once  famous  Palace  of  the  Inquisition,  the  Church  of  the 
Miraculous  Cross,  the  College  of  St.  Paul,  the  Hospital  of  Sl 
I^iarui,  the  Church  and  Convent  of  St.  Augustine,  as  well  as  the 
college  of  the  same  name  close  by,  are  all  in  luins.  The  arsenal,  the 
chajjel  of  the  Cinco  Chagas  (the  Five  Wounds),  and  the  ecclesiastical 
jail,  still  remain  standing  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  hut  ever^-  year  ihcir 
walls  yield  to  the  crumbling  finger  of  decay.  The  sites  of  the  vanished 
buildings  have  been  converted  into  cocoa-nut  plantations,  the  ruins  are 
covered  with  shrubs  and  moss,  and  the  streets  are  overrun  wiih  grass. 
But  though  Old  Goa  has  long  since  lost  its  civil  importance,  forming 
at  present  only  a  stiburb  of  Panjim,  its  ecclesiastical  influence  as 
the  See  of  the  Primate  of  the  Ea*t  still  remains ;  and,  as  long  as  it 
can  boast  of  its  noble  monuments  of  Christian  pietj-,  and  retains  the 
shrine  of  the  great  Eastern  evangelist,  it  will  not  cease  to  attract  pilgrims 
from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Catholic  world. 

The  history  of  Goa  has  been  very  fully  given  in  the  preceding  article. 
As  &r  back  as  1759,  the  ruin  of  the  old  city  was  complete.  The  governor 
changed  his  residence  to  Panjira,  near  the  mouth  of  the  rirer,  and  in 
the  same  year  the  Jesuits  were  expelled.  With  them  went  the  last 
siNirks  of  commercial  enterprise.  In  1775,  the  population,  which  ai 
the  beginning  of  the  century  had  numbered  nearly  30.000,  was  reduced 
to  1600,  of  whom  1 198  were  Christians.  Goa  remains  in  ruins  to  this 
<lay.  Every  effort  to  re-people  it  has  failed,  and  Old  Goa  is  now  a  city 
of  fallen  houses  and  of  streets  overgrown  with  jungle.  Almost  the  only 
buildings  which  survive  arc  the  convents  and  churches,  with  miserable 
huts  attached.  In  1817,  the  Superior  of  the  Augustinian  Convent  thus 
wrote :  '  II  ne  rcste  plus  de  ceite  viUe  que  le  sacre :  le  profane  en  est 
entitrement  b.inni.'  The  stately  mansions  and  magnificent  public 
buildings  of  0!t!  Goa  are  now  heaps  of  bricks  covered  with  rank 
grass,  and  buried  in  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  '  The  river,'  wrote  Dr. 
Russell  in  1S77,  'washes  the  remains  of  a  great  city, — an  arsenal  in 
Tuins ;  palaces  in  ruins ;  quay  walU  in  ruins ;  churches  in  ruins ;  all  in 
ruins.  We  looked  and  saw  the  site  of  the  Inquisition,  the  bish9p's 
prison,  a  grand  cathedral,  great  churches,  chapels,  convents,  religious 
houses,  on  knolls  surrounded  by  jungle.  We  saw  the  crumbling 
m.isonry  which  once  marked  the  lines  of  streets  and  enclosures  ol 
palaces,  docky.trds  tilled  with  weeds  and  obsolete  cranes.' 

No\-a  Goa,  the  present  capital  of  Portuguese  India,  comprehends 
Panjim,  Rib.indar,  as  well  as  the  old  city  of  Goa,  and  is  6  miles  in  extent. 
It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Mandivi,  at  a  distance  of 
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about  %  milcfl  fiom  its  mouth.  The  suburb  of  Ribandar  is  connected 
with  the  central  quarter  of  Panjim  by  a  causeway  about  300  yards  long,  ' 
thnMgh  which  lies  the  main  road  lending  to  Old  Goa.  Panjim  occupies 
ft  Dftrrow  strip,  encloseil  by  the  causeway  on  the  east,  the  village  of  St. 
Ignet  on  the  vrc&t,  the  river  on  the  north,  and  a  hill  which  waits  it  on 
the  soutK  In  ihc  last  century  it  was  n  miserable  village,  inhabited  by 
I  few  fi&berroen  dwelling  in  tiU/Jan  huts,  and  remaikable  only  for  the 
fonrcss  built  by  Yiisaf  Adil  Shih,  which  is  now  transformed  into  a 
viceregal  palace.  As  in  the  cue  of  Bombay  city,  the  surface  has  been 
gradually  formed  by  filling  up  hollows  and  reclaiming  laigt;  tracts  of 
marshy  land.  The  present  (iSSi)  population,  exclusive  of  Goa  Vclho, 
or  Old  Goa,  is  returned  at  S440  persons,  dwelling  in  1185  houses. 

Panjim  was  selected  as  the  residence  of  the  Portuguese  Viceroy  in 
1759 ;  «id  in  1843  it  was  formally  raised  by  royal  decree  to  rank  as 
the  capital  of  Portuguese  India.  From  the  river,  the  appearance  of  the 
dty.  with  its  row  of  public  buildings  and  elegant  private  residences,  is 
verf  picturesque;  and  this  first  impression  is  not  belied  by  a  closer 
inspection  of  itt  neat  and  spacious  roads  bortlcrcd  by  decent  houses. 
Of  public  structures  the  most  imposing  are  the  barracLs,  an  immense 
quadrangular  edifice,  the  eastern  wing  of  which  accommodates  the 
CoUc^  or  Lyceum,  the  Public  Librar)',  and  the  Profexsional  Institute 
for  teaching  chemistry,  agriculture,  and  other  sciences.  The  squate 
iacii^  thi»  wing  is  adorned  by  a  life-size  statue  of  Albutguerquc  standing 
under  a  canopy.  The  other  buildings  include  the  cathedr:il,  the  vice- 
regal palace,  the  high  court,  the  custom-house,  the  municipal  chamber, 
the  military  hospital,  the  Jail,  the  accountant-general's  ofhce,.and  the 
poM-oiScf.     For  trade,  etc.,  see  pp.  94,  95. 

Oo41&llda. — Sub-division  of  Faridpur,  District,  Bengal ;  extending 
from  13*31'  «"3'  SS'n-  laL,  and  from  89*  «' to  89' 54'  e.  long.  Area, 
418  square  miles;  number  of  villages  or  townships,  1113;  number  of 
occupied  houses,  47,387.  Population  (iSSi)  331,485,  namely,  males 
163.433,  and  females  158,052,  Hindus,  113,262 ;  Muhammadans, 
198,073 ;  Christians,  137 :  and  Buddhists,  13.  Number  of  persons  per 
square  mile,  751  '13 ;  village*  per  sciuare  mile,  3'86  ;  persons  per  village, 
363;  houses  ])er  sijuare  mile,  114;  persona  per  bou.se,  68.  Godliinda 
Sub-division  includes  the  three  Ihdnds  or  police  circles  of  Goitlanda, 
Balyakindi,  and  Pdngsd.  It  contained  in  1883,  3  civil  and  s  criminal 
courts,  with  a  regular  police  force  of  71  officers  and  men,  and  a  rural 
constabulary  or  village  watch  uumljering  584. 

Oo&UndA.  —  River  mart  and  municipality  in  Farfdpur  District, 
Bengal ;  situali-d  in  33*  50  10'  N.  lat.,  and  89'  46'  10'  e.  long.,  at  the 
contiuence  of  the  main  streams  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra, 
Fifteen  yean  ago  but  a  small  fishing  village,  with  an  evil  reputation  for 
river  dakditi,  Codlinda  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  important 
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centres  of  Irndc  in  Bcngnl,  .-ind  hits  t.iken  the  phcc  of  Kushtiii  as  the 
terniiMs  or  the  Eiwlcm  Bengal  Railway  and  the  jioint  of  dqiarture  of 
the  A£sam  steamers.  The  population  of  the  town,  which  in  1871  was 
estimated  at  about  tooo,  had  at  the  time  of  the  Census  o(  t88i 
increased  to  8652,  namely  4508  Hindus,  -1130  Miihammadans,  and  14 
•others.'  Area  of  town  siic,  2364  acres.  Municipal  revenue  (1885-83), 
;i^35o,.or  at  the  rale  of  9|d.  per  head  of  population. 

The  modern  career  of  Godlinda  has  not  been  without  vicissitudes ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  irresistible  waywardness  of  ihe  rivets,  which 
have  brought  to  it  its  prosjicrity,  may  again  in  a  few  years  divert 
commerce  to  another  direction.  The  town,  which  consists  of  little 
more  than  a  railway  station,  a  b&idr,  and  a  coun-housc.  stands  upon 
an  alluvial  tongue  of  land  lying  at  the  junction  of  two  great  river 
syKt<--ms.  During;  the  cold  weather,  a  temporary  line  of  rail  is  laid 
down  to  the  river  bank,  and  the  process  of  transhipping  goods  from 
steamer  or  boat  to  railway  truck  Is  conducted  safely  on  the  water's 
edge.  But  when  the  two  rivers  rise  in  flood  about  July,  the  operations 
of  commerce  are  driven  back  inland.  The  river  bank  over  which  trains 
were  running  a  few  weeks  before,  becomes  a  boiling  sea  of  waters, 
where  even  the  steamers  >ind  a  difficulty  in  making  headway.  At  this 
season,  the  eye  may  look  north  or  eiist  over  3  or  4  miles  of  uninterrupted 
water.  When  a  storm  comes  on,  the  native  craft  flee  for  shelter  to 
various  creeks.  1'hc  railway  extension  from  Kushiii  to  CodUnda  was 
first  opened  in  i.'i7o ;  and  up  to  1875  the  station  stood  upon  an  artifinnl 
embankment  near  the  water's  edge,  protected  by  a  masonry  spur  running 
out  into  the  river.  From  Brst  to  last,  about  j^i  30,000  was  spent  upon 
these  protective  works,  and  it  was  hoped  that  engineering  skill  had 
conquered  the  violence  of  the  Gangctic  flood.  But  in  August  1875 
the  river  rose  to  an  unprecedented  height.  The  solid  masonry  spur, 
the  railway  station,  and  sub-divisional  offices  were  all  swept  away ;  and 
at  the  present  time  there  is  deep  water  over  their  site.  A  new  terminus, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  prove  permanent,  was  afterwards  erected 
about  two  miles  from  the  river  bank,  but  this  was  al§o  soon  afterwards 
washed  away.  The  site  of  the  terminus  h.is  frei]ucntly  been  changed 
owing  to  the  sliiftings  of  the  river  diaiinel,  and  none  but  temporary 
buildings  are  now  erected. 

The  trade  of  Go.ililnda  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  transhipment 
of  goods  from  river  to  rail.  In  addition  to  a  large  through  traffic  con- 
ducted direct  with  Assam,  the  agricuhural  produce  of  the  surrounding 
Districts  is  here  collected  for  despatch  lo  Calcutta.  In  the  year  iS8i, 
the  value  of  the  total  trade,  including  both  exports  and  imports,  was 
returned  at  ^788,98t.  The  principal  item  is  jute,  of  which  3,184,393 
maundt  were  received  during  ilie  year,  valued  at  £.\zf>M^-  ''''>c 
aggregate  amount  of  oilseeds  (chiefly  mustard)  was  87,614  man/ids. 
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valued  at  ^30,488 ;  of  food-gmins  (chiefly  rirc),  478,400  mauinfs, 
valued  3l  ;£99iS78;  of  tobacco,  4578  maumti,  vulucd  at   ^^1399,  ' 
The  mo&t  impoitant  articles  obtained  in  exchange  from  Calcutta  are 
Europeao  piece-goods  and  salt.     In  1882,  the  imports  of  cotton  goods 
mere  valued  at  ^7700,  entirely  by  rail;  the  iraportaiion  of  salt  was  ' 
100^014  matiitdt,  valued  at  ^35,005.    The  Etcamcrs  of  three  companies  j 
touch  at  Goilanda,  running  to  Assam,  Sir.ijgitnj,  Dacca,  and  Cachar ;  ' 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  trade  is  siill  canicd  in  country  boats,  of 
«hkh  it  is  estimated  that  100,000  passed  Goiliinda  in  iSSi.    7'his 
number  does  not  include  the  fle<:ts  of  Ashing  boats,  which  add  so  much 
to  the  liveliness  of  the  scena     A  good  deal  of  /lilsa  fish  is  exported  to 
Calcutta,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  formerly,  the  fisheries  being  ICMt 
jiroductive:     Only  a  small  quantity  is  cured,  the  drawback  duty  of 
Rs.  s,  13.  o  a  maand  on  salt  formerly  allowed  by  Government  being 
no*  discontinued.     The  merchants  of  Cjoiil.inda  arc  chiedy  M:irwdris, 
localljr  called  Kiyos.     There  are  also  many  Bengali  and  Musalmdn 
nadcTS.    The  Mtdr  is  held  daily,  and  is  largely  frequented  both  by 
wholesale  dealers  and  petty  shopkeepeni. 

Qo&lp&ri. — The  most  westerly  District  of  the  Province  of  Assam, 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra.  It  lies 
on  both  sides  of  the  great  river,  extending  from  15'  45'  to  36°  54'  n, 
laL,  and  from  8<)'  44'  to  91'  14'  E,  long.  It  is  bounded  north  by  the 
mountains  of  Bhut:tn,  and  south  by  the  ncwly-formcd  District  of  the 
Giro  HilU.  It  contains  an  arta  of  3897  square  miles;  ami  the  jiopu-  j 
lation,  according  to  the  Census  of  18S1,  numbers  446, 133  persons. 
The  administrative  head -quarters  arc  at  Dkijbri  Town,  situated  on  the 
right  or  north  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra. 

Pkyikal  Aspetts. — The  permanently-settled  portion  of  the  District 
(as  distinguished  from  the  Eastern  Dwdrs  portion,  which  is  under  the 
regular  Assam  laud  system  of  yearly  settlements)  occupies  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  at  the  comer  where  the  great  river  leaves 
Assam  proper  and  turns  due  south  to  enter  the  wide  plain  of  Bengal. 
It  is  ttrf  irregularly  shaped,  extending  for  only  65  miles  along  the 
nortfaera  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  for  1 20  miles  along  its  southern 
bank.  The  level  land  on  the  south  bank  forms  but  3  narrow  strip,  in 
tome  parts  not  more  than  8  miles  across,  being  shut  in  by  the  ridges  of 
the  Giro  Hills.  On  the  north,  the  cultivated  plain  gradually  merges  in 
the  low  jungle  of  the  Eastern  Diviirs.  The  scenery  throughout  is  of  a 
Striking  character,  .'\long  the  channel  of  the  river  grow  dense  clumps 
ofcanc  and  reed.  Fanhcr  back,  the  wide  expanses  of  rice  cultivation 
arc  only  broken  by  the  fruit-trees  surrounding  the  village  sites.  In  the 
background  rise  forcat-clad  hills,  crowned  in  the  far  distance  by  the 
snow-capped  jwaks  of  the  Himalayas.  The  soil  of  the  hilts  and  of  the 
higher  ground  consists  of  a  red  ochreous  earth,  interspersed  with  large 
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blocks  oF  granue  and  sandstone.  The  latter  are  subject  lo  disintcgra- 
lion  ftoni  exposure  to  the  weather.  In  ihe  plains,  the  soil  is  of  alluvial 
formation,  being  either  tenacious  cl.iy  or  clay  more  or  less  mixed  with 
sand.  Earthquakes  are  common  in  Godlpdrd,  and  very  severe  shocks 
have  occasionally  been  experienced. 

Besides  the  Brahm3i>utra,  the  three  following  tributaries  of  the  great 
river  on  its  northern  bank  arc  navigable  for  boats  of  considerable  si:te 
throughout  the  year ;— The  Maii.-is,  Oadddhar,  and  Gangddhar  or  Sankos. 
These  all  rise  in  the  Bhutan  Hilli,  and  flow  through  the  Eastern  Dwars 
into  Godlpiri.  Several  other  minor  streams  become  navigable  during 
the  rainy  season.  Alluvion  and  diluvion  ore  continu.illy  taking  place 
to  the  course  of  the  Brahmaputra,  as  testified  by  the  numerous  islands 
and  sandbanks  that  dot  its  broad  channel.  This  river,  also,  annu.illy 
inundates  a  large  tract  of  country  on  both  its  banks;  and  tlie  6ood- 
water  stands  all  the  year  long  in  the  wide  Hh  or  marshes,  some  of 
which  cover  an  area  of  from  6  to  i  a  square  miles.  In  the  Eastern 
Dwir.t,  the  Government  reserved  forests  fotni  an  impottanl  department 
of  the  administr.ttion,  covering  an  area  of  447  square  miles.  There 
arc  also  valuable  forests  in  iirivaic  hands,  estimated  to  yield  about 
;^30oo  a  year  to  their  proprietors.  The  financial  results  of  the  working 
of  the  Godl|)ird  forests  in  tSSo-St  showed  a  surplus  of  ^1333  of 
leceijits  over  expenditure.  Wild  animals  of  all  kinds  abound  in  Godl- 
pird,  including  tigers  rhinoceros,  and  buffaloes.  It  is  on  record  that, 
ftbout  iwcnly-five  years  ago,  more  money  was  annually  ejqicndcd  in 
FeHards  for  the  killing  of  wild  animals  than  was  realised  from  the  land 
revenue.  Even  in  the  three  years  ending  1870,  the  average  number  of 
deaths  from  wild  beasts  and  snake-bite  averaged  ti6  annually.  No 
coal  or  other  minerals  have  been  found  in  Godlp^i,  but  the  hills 
abound  with  large  stones  which  might  lie  utilized  for  building  purposes. 

History. — Godl|:ard  has  always  formed  the  frontier  between  Bengal 
and  Assam,  and  has  participated  to  the  full  in  the  vicissitudes  attending 
such  a  position.  In  the  earliest  limes  it  must  have  constituted  part 
of  the  legendary  Hindu  kingdom  of  Kimrtip,  which  is  said  to  have 
extended  from  the  head  of  the  Assam  valley  far  across  the  plains  of 
Bengal  to  what  are  now  the  borders  of  I'umlah  District.  The  only 
remains  of  this  period  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  ruined  temple  of 
Thakcswari,  The  next  dynasty  which  can  be  localized  in  this  region 
is  tliat  of  the  early  Koch  Rijds  of  Kuch  Bchar,  whose  enijiire  was 
almost  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  fabled  K^mnipL  But  it  fell  to  pieces 
by  subdivision  in  the  generation  after  it  was  founded ;  and  the  present 
Rija  of  Bijni,  who  owns  a  large  lamiaJJri  in  the  settled  portion  of 
the  District,  claims  to  be  descended  from  a  younger  son  of  a  Kuch 
Behar  king,  and  to  hold  his  lands  as  a  loyal  appanage.  About  1600 
A.O.,  two  armici  of  invaders  were  closing  upon  Qoi]piri  from  different 
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directions,  and  the  divided  kingdom  could  olTer  no  reslttanee.  From 
the  east,  the  irild  Afutns  gradually  spread  down  tite  valley  of  l)ic 
BrahnupQtni,  to  which  they  subsi.-(iucntly  gave  their  own  name  of 
AssAm ;  while,  from  the  west,  ttic  Mughals  pushed  forward  the  limits  of 
the  Delhi  empire  and  of  the  faith  of  Islam.  The  Muhammadans  first 
appeared  on  the  scene ;  and  thti5  Go.iipilTd  was  definitively  assimilated 
to  iuutcm  Rental  in  administration  and  ethnical  characteristics.  It 
was  in  the  year  1603,  twenty-seven  years  after  Bcnjial  had  been  wrested 
from  the  Afghins  by  Akbar's  generals,  that  the  Mughals  first  reached 
the  Brahmaputra,  and  annexed  the  Assam  vallejr  as  far  as  the  present 
District  of  Oarrang.  But  here  they  soon  came  into  collision  with  the 
Ahams,  After  s  decisive  defeat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gauhilti,  in 
i66s,  Mfr  JumU,  the  well-known  general  of  Aurangzeb,  was  obliged  to 
retreat ;  and  the  Muhammadan  frontier  was  permanently  fixed  at  the 
towQ  of  God]pdr£  At  this  place  and  at  KingamiSti,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  military  officers  were  stationed,  among 
whose  dutic*  it  was  to  encourage  the  growth  of  jungle  and  rcedii, 
to  serve  as  a  natural  protection  against  the  inroads  of  the  dreaded 
Ahonu.  About  this  time,  also,  the  Eastern  Dwdrs  fell  into  dependence 
upon  Bhutin. 

This  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  the  British  obtained  possession 
of  the  diuidnl  of  Bengal  in  1 765.  The  comparatively  small  extent  to 
which  the  Mughals  here  assimilated  their  contjucst  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  the  Musatmiiii  element  in  the  population  of  the  District 
now  amounts  to  31  per  cent.,  as  against  51  per  ceni.  in  the  neighbour- 
ing jmiidiction  of  Kangpur.  Another  significant  feature  in  the  Mughal 
administration  of  Godlpdri  was  the  lightness  of  the  revenue  a.sscs3mcnL 
The  land  was  left  in  the  h.inds  of  border  chieftains,  whose  residence  in 
tOEDC  cases  lay  beyond  the  recognised  frontier,  and  who  paid  a  merely 
nominal  tribute.  This  system  was  stereotyped  in  the  Permanent 
Settlement  of  1 793,  by  which  the  land  revenue  of  the  District  was  fixed 
in  perpetuity  at  the  trifling  total  of  ji^ 1 1 70.  At  the  present  day,  Godl- 
pdti  is  the  paradise  of  great  landlords.  There  are  altogether  only  19 
estates  in  the  permanently-settled  tract;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
average  rentals  exceed  the  amount  paid  to  Government  by  fifty-fold. 
The  average  rate  of  assessment  throughout  the  settled  portion  of  Goal- 
^AtA.  is  less  than  id.  per  head  of  population,  as  comgvircd  with  is.  5d. 
in  Assam  geocrally,  and  is.  sd.  in  Bengal. 

During  the  early  years  of  British  administration,  Goalpiin!  was 
adroiotsicred  as  an  integral  jKirtion  of  Rangpur  District ;  but  in  i8ia 
it  was  formed  into  an  independent  jurisdiction  under  a  Commissioner. 
This  step  was  taken  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  special  s>'slem  of 
government  over  the  G^ros  and  other  wild  tribes  on  the  frontier.  It 
was  also  thought  desirable  to  place  a  European  officer  at  Go^lpari 
voi_  V.  U 
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town,  which  was  then  the  outpost  stuion  towards  the  distUTbcd  (ronlier 
of  Assam.  This  lowii  hait  long  occupied  a  peculiar  position  of  coiiv 
mcTcial  and  political  importance.  So  far  back  as  1788,  a  European 
nierchant,  Mr.  Raush,  who  settled  there,  is  st.ited  to  have  despatched 
at  his  own  charges  an  armed  force  of  700  men  to  assi.tt  the  A&sam 
Rlj4  in  quelling  an  inMirtcction  of  ihc  Mo&mariis ;  and  as  the  opposite 
banic  of  the  Brahmaputra  lay  within  Assamese  territory,  Goilpdni  had 
become  a  sort  of  fiee  port  for  river  traffic.  After  the  conquest  of 
Asitam  by  the  British  in  1S35,  Goilpiri  District  was  immediately  j. 
annexed  to  the  new  Province,  though  for  revenue  purposes  the  admini^ 
stiation  has  always  continued  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
Dengal  Regulations.  The  BKuuin  war  of  1S64  brought  about  another 
change.  The  Uwdrs  ceded  by  the  Bhutids  were  attadied  partly  to  the 
newly-formed  District  of  Jalpdigiiri  and  partly  to  Goilpiri ;  and  the 
whole  tract,  together  with  the  State  of  Kuch  Behar,  was  erected  into 
the  Kuch  Behar  Coramis^ioneiship  under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal.  But  this  severance  was  not  of  long  duration.  In  1S68,  the 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdicdon  of  Goalp&ni  was  again  transferred  to  the 
Judicial  Commissioner  of  .-Vssam ;  and  in  1874,  when  Assam  was  con- 
stituted a  Province  independent  of  Bengal,  the  entire  administration 
in  all  dcjiariments  was  included  in  the  new  Province.  The  Deputy 
Commissioner,  as  the  chief  Kuropean  otficcr  is  now  styled,  exercises 
the  powrcrs  possessed  in  Bengal  by  a  Magistrate  and  Collector,  and  also 
those  of  a  subordinate  judge;  while  the  functions  of  a  civil  and  sessions 
judge  rest  with  the  Judge  of  the  Assam  Valley. 

People.  —  Goilpard,  as    forming  part    of   the  Bengal    District  of 
Rangpur,  was    included   in   the   statistical  sun-cy  conducted  by  Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamilton   in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.       Hel| 
esumaled  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  at  1 76,000,  within  an  area  of 
1915  square  miles.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  population  has 
largely  increased  since  that  date.     The  regular  Census  of  1872,  whictifl 
was  confined  to  the    permanently  settled    tract  of  3571  square  miles, 
disclosed  a  total  population  of  407,714   persons,  dwelling  in   1330 
mausiis  or  villages,  and  in  65,767  houses.      The  last  Census  in  iStJif^ 
taken  over  the  entire  District,  including  the  Eastern  Dwirs,  returned  a" 
population  of  446,133  on  an  area  of  3897   square  miles,  residing  in 
1 32$  villages  and  87,363  inhabited  houses ;  average  density  of  popula- 
tion, ii4"5  per  square  mile  ;  villages  per  square  mile,  0-31  ;  inhabitants 
per  village,  364 ;  inmates  per  house,  s'"-     Divided  according  to  sex,  the 
males  numbered  319,149,  and  the  females  317,083.     Classified  accord- 
ing to  religion,  persons  professing  Hinduism  were  returned  at  339,066  ; 
Muhammadans,  104,777;  Sikhs,  14 ;  Christians,  513;  Buddhists,  79 ; 
Jains,  39;  Brdhmos,  33  ;  and  .tboriginal  hill  tribes,  11,711. 

Generally  speaking,   Goitpdni  presents   the  ethnical  aspects  of  a 
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MDntin-  District,  in  vrhich  the  hill  tribes  have  been  imperfectly 
Bnmilated  by  the  Hindus.  The  aborigines  of  the  Census  Retwrt  nrc 
ciiieBy  represented  by  the  three  kindred  tribes  of  Ribhi,  Mech,  and 
Kichirf  or  Cachnri,  who  arc  now  returned  as  Hindus  in  religion. 
Next  come  the  Giros,  numbering  11,710,  who  are  iminigranu  from 
the  netghbooring  hills  on  the  south,  and  ate  futly  de^cribcii  in  the 
ankle  on  tbeCaRO  Hill.s  Di.tTKici'.  The  great  mnjority  still  hold 
their  primitive  aboriginal  faiths,  although  an  American  Baptist  Mission 
for  Oaros  has  been  cslaMishwl  in  the  south  of  the  District.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  scmi-Hinduiied  aborigines  consists  of  the  Kochs,  who  arc 
properly  an  aboriginal  tiibc,  akin  to  the  Kjichdris  and  Mechs ;  but  since 
the  high  position  aiLiincd  by  the  conquering  K.^ju  of  K.uch  Rchar, 
their  tnbestnen  have  been  admitted  within  the  pale  of  Hinduism  under 
the  high-sounding  title  of  Rajbansi,  The  term  '  Koch,'  also,  is  vaguely 
used  at  the  present  time  as  applicable  to  all  new  converts  made  by  the 
BrAmans ;  and  members  of  every  rank  in  society  may  be  found 
iododcd  in  this  caste.  Among  Hindus  proper,  the  Brdhmans  number 
3970,  and  chictly  belong  to  the  Vatdik  sept,  who  are  «iid  to  have  migrated 
from  Hindustan  at  a  remote  period ;  the  Rdjpuis  number  only  57  ; 
the  Kiyaxthi,  1733.  By  far  the  most  numerous  caste  is  the  Jaliyi 
(19,230),  whose  occupation  is  that  of  fishermen,  and  who  are  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  well-known  Kaibarttas  of  Bengal.  Next  in 
number  come  the  Kolitdi  (11,199),  a  casic  peculiar  to  Assam,  who 
cxcfciscd  priestly  functions  under  the  native  dynasty  before  the  advent 
of  ibc  Btihmans.  They  now  rank  as  pure  Sudras,  and  are  chicHy 
employed  in  agricxiliurc.  They  are  found  in  greater  numbers  in  the 
Districts  of  Upper  Assam. 

A  branch  of  the  Brihma  Samdj  was  established  by  Bengali 
imtntgrants  in  1868,  but  thcistic  principles  have  not  made  progress 
among  the  n.itives  of  the  District.  Mention  is  made  of  a  peculiar 
sect  called  Mahi|iuriishiyd  Bhakat,  whose  members  meet  at  night 
111  eat  Bcsh  and  drink  wine.  The  Jains  are  represented  by  a  few 
Marwjrt  tradcr%  from  the  north-west,  settled  at  Oo.'llpifra  town.  Of 
the  Musolmin  population,  a  few  of  those  residing  in  the  towns  have 
■dopted  the  Fardizi  or  reforming  creed,  while  many  in  the  interior  are 
described  as  scarcely  dilTerin^  from  their  Hindu  neighbours  in  their 
rites  and  image-worship.  The  native  Christians  arc  mainly  Gdros, 
dwelling  on  the  southern  boundary  ti  the  Uisirict,  under  the  charge  of 
the  American  Baptist  Mission. 

The  population  of  Goilpdri  is  entirely  rural.  There  is  only  one 
place  with  more  than  5000  inhabitants,  GnAl.PAitA  Town,  containing  in 
1881,  6697  inhabitants,  which  is  the  chief  centre  of  trade.  Dhubri 
is  the  present  hcad-qu.iners  of  the  District ;  and  as  the  terminus  in  this 
direction  of  the  Northern  Bengal  State  Railway,  is  the  principal  ^wint 
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iriterc  passengers  for  Assam  ate  taken  on  board  the  Brahmaputra  river 
sieunerit.  Guiiriimr,  llagribart,  and  l-ikhipur  poraeis  a  thiiving  trade 
in  limber,  and  are  the  residences  of  weaUhy  tamiuddrs. 

AgrisHtturt,  Wr.— The  staple  crop  of  the  District  is  rice,  which  i.i  not, 
however,  cultivated  so  exclusively  aji  in  Upper  Atusam.  The  principal 
harvest  is  the  kaimantik,  idli,  or  dman  rice,  sown  on  lo«f  lands  about 
June,  tranisplnnied  a  month  laicr,  and  reaped  in  midwinter.  Next  in 
importance  is  the  das  rice,  sown  about  March  on  comparatively  high 
lands,  from  which  a  second  crop  of  pulses  or  oilseeds  can  be  token 
later  in  the  year,  and  rwpcd  about  July.  B4o  or  long-slemmc-d  rice 
is  culiivalcd  in  niaishes,  lieing  sown  in  March  and  reaped  in  Ociober, 
Neither  of  these  last  two  varieties  is  transplanted.  Mustard  is  lugely 
grown  as  an  oil-seed  on  the  than  and  alluvial  accretions  in  the  bed 
of  the  Brahmaputra.  Tlic  acreage  under  julc  has  rapidly  increased  in 
recent  ycirs,  and  this  fibre,  wilh  oil-seeds,  now  furnishes  the  staple 
export  from  the  District.  The  less  important  croj>s  include  many 
varieties  of  pulses  and  vegetables,  wheat,  sugar-cane,  and/Jm  or  betel- 
leaf.  The  estimated  area  under  the  different  cro[)»  in  tSSo-Si  is 
returned  as  follows.  Rainy  season  crops— Rice,  361,312  acres;  Other 
food-grains,  3143^  jute,  74,425;  cotton,  19,895;  sugar-cane,  1743; 
tea,  34a  ;  and  indigo,  500  acres.  Dry  season  crops — Wheiit,  9765  ; 
other  food-drains,  38,610;  and  oil-seeds,  61,198.  Total  cultivated 
area,  569,941  acres. 

Manure,  in  the  form  fif  cow-dung,  is  used  on  diis  or  high  lands, 
especially  for  the  sugar-cane  crop.  Irrigation  is  only  practised  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  northern  hills,  where  the  villagers  com- 
bine to  divert  the  hill  streams  over  their  fields  by  means  of  artificial 
channels.  I-and  is  nowhere  sufTcrcd  to  lie  fallow  all  ihe  year  through  ; 
but,  for  the  mosi  part,  only  one  crop  in  the  year  is  laken  off  Ihc  same 
field.  A  fair  outturn  from  an  acre  of  siiti  land  would  be  iS^  cwts.  of 
unhuslccd  paddy,  worth  about  ^^3  ;  from  an  acre  of  dus  land,  15  cwts, 
of  paddy,  worth  about  £7,  Sa.  Under  favourable  circumslancet,  a 
second  crop  from  cither  description  of  land  might  raise  the  total  value 
of  the  annu.ll  outturn  to  nearly  jQ^  .\s  (Joilpiri  (excepting  the 
Eastern  Dwirs  tract)  is  a  permanently-settled  District  in  accordance 
with  the  Regulations  prevalent  in  Bengal,  the  rates  of  rent  arc  not  fixed 
by  Government  as  in  Assam  proper,  but  vary  on  the  estates  of  the 
several  saminddrs.  According  to  ofhcial  returns  furnished  in  1870,  the 
rent  paid  for  basfi  or  homestead  land  varies,  in  the  different /tf/ya*j/, 
from  3s.  to  143.  an  acre ;  for  idH  land,  from  2s,  yd.  to  6s.  3d. ;  and  for 
dtis  land,  from  is.  to  5s.  The  forms  of  land  tenure  resemble  those  in 
the  neighbouring  Districts  of  Bengal.  Various  classes  of  under-tenants 
intervene  between  the  laminddr  and  the  actual  cultivator  of  the  soil ; 
and  in   amay  cases   the  cultivator  has  do  recognised  interest  in  the 
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httd.  but  is  tnerely  a  bbotirer  paid  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
produce.  71k  most  numerous  class  of  uiidGr-tcnants  with  permanent 
righu  arc  ihoae  •Ai\xA  Joiddn ;  while /ra/rf,  adhidr,  and  ehukdniddr  oiv 
the  common  names  for  suhordinate  cultivatora,  the  amount  of  whose 
ienrice  or  remuneration  varies  in  each  ca^c.  Rights  of  occupancy  ate 
almost  unknomi. 

Kates  of  M'agcs  have  approximately  doutilcd  within  the  past  twenty- 
five  )'ear3.  Ordinary  labourers,  when  p:iid  in  cash,  now  receive  from 
t4S.  to  i8s.  a  month ;  skilled  artisans  can  earn  as  muc)i  as  ^i.  The 
price  of  food-grains  has  also  risen  greatly.  In  18S1-S3,  common  rice 
sold  at  4».  9d.  per  cwl. 

The  District  is  not  specially  liable  to  any  form  of  natural  calamity. 
Blights,  caused  by  worms  and  insects,  have  been  known  to  occur ;  and 
in  1865  the  country  was  mited  by  swarms  of  locustt.  These  visita- 
tions, howcwr,  Jiavc  never  been  on  such  a  scale  as  to  affect  the 
genera]  han-csL  Similarly,  Go^lpdri  is  exposed  to  river  floods, 
especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Diiitrict,  where  there  is  great  need 
of  ptotcctiTc  cmbnnkments ;  but  no  inundation  has  ever  produced 
a  scarcity.  Partial  droughts  arc  caused  by  deficiency  of  the  local 
Tain&H :  but  in  such  cases  the  sterility  uf  the  higher  leveU  would  be 
compensated  by  the  increased  area  of  marshy  land  brought  into 
cultivation.  If  the  price  of  common  rice  were  to  rise  in  January 
to  14s.  a  cwt.,  that  should  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  approaching 
distress  later  in  the  year. 

Afanu/acturts,  ^/i-.^The  manufactures  of  GoJl[iiir4  consist  of  the 
making  of  brass  and  iron  utensils,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  the 
weaving  of  silk  cloth,  basket  work,  and  pottery.  It  is  said  that  in  recent 
years  the  competition  of  the  cheaper  Ucngat  articles  has  seriously 
injured  the  local  industries,  which  used  to  he  of  a  highly  artistic 
character  and  of  honest  workmanship,  A  speciality  still  remaining  is 
the  tiagi  or  sarii,  a.  silver  tray  occasionally  inlaid  with  gold.  Silk  cloth 
is  wo^-en  from  the  cocoons  of  the  end  and  muxii  worms.  Tlie  former, 
which  is  the  more  domesticated  variety  of  the  two.  is  fed  on  the  leaves 
of  the  castor-oil  ]>1ant ;  the  latter  on  the  sae/a  or  tiim  tree.  The  silk 
of  Gorilpdri  is  regarded  as  inferior  in  texture,  but  superior  in  dura- 
bility, to  that  of  Upper  Assam.  Thu  cultivation  and  manufacture  of 
tea  has  been  introduced  only  recently  into  GoilpirS.  In  1880  there 
were  34]  acres  under  cultivation  (including  ncwly-opcncd  gardens),  with 
an  estimated  oui-turn  of  4I1305  lbs.,  the  average  yield  being  iGo  lbs. 
per  acre  of  mature  planL  None  of  the  labourers  employed  were 
imported  under  contract  from  Bengal,  although  all  the  immigration 
traf&c  passes  b\-  way  of  Dhubrf  town. 

The  external  commerce  of  the  District  is  entirely  conducted  by 
meant  of  t]>e  Brahmaputra,  the  chief  centres  of  traffic  being  Godlpiri 
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lown,  Dhubri,  Jogighopit,  and  Singimiri.  The  local  Wade  is  principall^r 
in  the  hands  of  Matwirl  nierchania  from  Rajputina.  Il  is  carried 
on  at  permanent  bdiAis,  weekly  hiits  or  markets,  and  periodical  fairs 
held  on  the  occasion  of  religious  fustivats.  The  chief  cxpoits  from 
the  District  arc  inusiard-sced  and  jute  from  the  plains,  and  cotton, 
timber,  and  lac  from  the  hills ;  there  is  also  some  export  of  silk 
cloth,  india-ruhbcT,  and  tea.  The  commodities  received  in  exchange 
comprise  rice,  European  piece-goods,  salt  and  hardware,  oil  and 
tobaccoi 

The  chief  means  of  communication  are  the  rivcrSt  especially  the 
litahmaputra,  which  is  navigated  by  steamers  and  the  largest  native 
bonu  all  the  year  through.  Th«  .\s5ani  Trunk  Road,  nmning  south  of 
the  Brahmaputra  from  a  point  opposite  Dhubri  to  the  Kimnlp  border, 
is  the  mail  route,  and  much  travelled  by  foot  passengers.  The  roads 
in  the  District  are  in  fair  order,  and  are  now  all  in  charge  of  District 
Committees,  constituted  under  the  .\ssam  Local  Rales  Regulation  of 
1S79.  Dhubri,  as  already  mentioned,  is  the  terminus  of  the  Northern 
Bengal  State  Railway,  a  daily  communication  being  kept  up  with 
Kaunia  on  the  Tfsti  by  a  service  of  small  steamers,  together  with  a 
tramway  service  between  the  Ttsii  and  Dharia,  and  between  the  Dharla 
and  the  Brahmaputra.  Communication  within  the  District  is  com- 
posed of  500  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  365  miles  of  lirst-class  roads,  143 
miles  of  second-class  roads,  and  76  miles  of  third-class  roads. 

Admimitralioit.-~\fi  1S70— 71,  the  net  revenue  of  Goalpiri  District 
(including  the  Ea.item  Dwdrs)  amounted  to  X18.309,  towards  which 
the  land-tax  coniribuccd  ^4135,  and  the  excise  jC^t'S  ',  the  expen- 
diture was^so,366,  or  nearly  j^iooo  more  than  the  revenue.  The 
balance  in  the  ucasury  is  adjusted  by  the  receipt  of  ^6770  from  Kuch 
Bchar,  being  the  tribute  of  that  State,  which  is  still  paid  at  Goiilpirj. 
The  total  of  the  land  revenue  is  extremely  small,  but  it  has  increased 
somewhat  «ince  the  annexation  of  the  Eastern  Dwirs.  By  i&34-7^M 
it  had  risen  to  ^6129,  of  which  only  £1 1 70  was  obtained  from  the^ 
permanently-settled  portion  of  the  District.  In  1880-81,  while  the 
tola]  land  revenue  had  risen  to  ;£939i.  that  derived  from  the  perma- 
nently-settled estates  had  slightly  fallen  t0;^ii4i.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  that,  in  the  matter  of  excise,  Godlpdrd  clearly  manifests  its 
character  of  a  border  region.  Under  this  item,  the  incidence  of 
taxation  is  3^d.  per  head  of  population,  against  SJd.  in  Assam 
generally,  and  ad.  for  the  whole  of  Bengal,  In  1880  there  was  1 
European  officer  stationed  in  the  District,  and  7  magisterial  and  civil 
and  revenue  courts  were  open.  For  police  purposes,  Gollpird  is 
divided  into  4  thdn4i  or  police  circles,  with  15  outpost  stations.  In 
1880  the  regular  police  force  consisted  of  323  men  of  all  ranks,  main- 
tained at  3.  total  cost  of  ^6062,    There  is  a  small  municipal  police 
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force  of  6  men,  and  a  ehaukiJiiri  or  rural  force  of  62 1  men,  costing 
^^1787.  There  are  iwo  prisons  in  the  Disuict,  one  at  DhubrI,  with  a 
riaJly  av-etage  population  in  iSSo  of  25-30  ;  ami  one  at  Go:lli)iirA,  with 
a  daily  a\-erage  of  1 7-89  inmalcs  in  the  same  year. 

Education  had  not  made  much  progress  in  OoAlpdri  until  within 
late  years  In  1856  ihere  were  only  15  schools  in  the  Dislnci,  attended 
by  194  pupils.  By  1S70.  after  a  temporary  decline,  ihesc  numbersi 
had  increased  to  31  schools  and  863  pupils.  The  reforms  of  Sir  G. 
CatDpbetl,  by  which  the  bcneAt  of  the  grantin-aid  rutea  was  extended 
to  the  village  schools  ot  fAthi&iit,  raised  the  total  number  of  inspected 
schools  in  1873  to  93,  and  of  pupils  to  2137;  while  by  18S0  the 
schools  had  further  increased  to  96,  and  the  pupils  to  J^ss-  The 
chief  educational  establishment  is  the  Higher-Class  English  School 
at  DbubrL  This  school  was  fonneily  situated  in  Godlp^id  town,  but 
it  fell  into  a  declining  stale  on  the  removal  of  the  head-quarters  station, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  steadily  decreased.  Since  the  removal  of 
the  school  to  Dhubri,  the  attendance  increased,  and  in  March  1881 
the  school  was  belter  attended  than  for  the  five  previous  years.  The 
American  Boirtist  Mission  is  assisted  by  Government  in  maintaining  a 
normal  school  and  9  pdthidlis  among  the  Giros,  who  live  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  District. 

For  administrative  puqioses,  Gwitpdlra  is  divided  into  3  Sub-divi> 
sions,  mctuding  the  Eastern  Dwdrs,  and  into  4  thinds  or  police  circles, 
with  15  outpost  stations.  In  the  permanently-settled  tract  there  are 
1 7  pargands  or  liscal  divisions,  with  an  aggre^te  of  i  g  estates,  of  which 
only  7  date  from  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Permanent  Settlement. 
The  temporarily  settled  estates  in  the  Eastern  DwJn,  the  engagements 
tor  which  are  made  yearly  with  the  actual  cultivators,  numbered  in 
1880-Si  no  less  than  14,606.  Goilpdrd  town  was  constituted  a 
muiucipatiiy  in  1875,  under  Act  vi.  of  t86S.  The  average  municipal 
income  is  about  £^o<i,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  expended  on 
saoitattoR. 

Mtdicai  Asfieets. — The  rainy  season  or  monsoon  lasts  for  live  months, 
from  the  middle  of  May  10  the  middle  of  October.  It  is  succeeded 
by  the  co!<i  weather,  which  is  marked  by  heavy  fogs  during  the  early 
monitng.  The  prevailing  winds  are  easterly ;  but  during  the  three 
months  ftxim  March  to  May,  hot  winds  occasionally  blow  from  the 
we>t|  and  thunderstorms  come  up  from  the  south-west.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  returned  at  75'  F.  In  1880,  the  maximum 
recorded  was  9»'9'  in  the  month  of  July ;  and  the  minimum,  49'3',  in 
December,  The  average  annual  rainfall  at  Godlpiira  town  for  the  five 
years  ending  i83o-8i  Is  rao'46,  and  at  DhubrI,  97'54  inches.  The 
rainfall  in  the  bticr  year,  however,  was  only  ja-66  inches  at  Godlp^a, 
and  63'66  inches  at  Dhubri, 
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Godlpiri  Dixtrici  is  considered  ver>-  unhealthy  both  for  Europeans 
and  natives,  especially  during  the  rainy  season.  The  whole  country 
round  Goiilpani  town  is  charged  widi  malarious  exhalations.  The 
prevalent  diseases  are — intermittent  and  rcniitieiit  fevers,  complicated 
with  atTcciions  of  the  spleen;  diarrh<ea,  dysentery,  rheumatism,  and 
che«t  nITL-ctions.  Epidemic  outbreaks  of  cholera  arc  lirctguent,  and 
small -pox  annually  appears,  owing  to  the  popular  custom  of  inocula- 
tion. The  vital  statistics  for  1881  returned  a  registered  death-rate  of 
13'!  3  per  thousand,  but  this  is  admittedly  below  the  truth.  Out  of 
a  total  of  5855  deatlis,  4840  were  assigned  to  fevers,  57  to  cholera,  87 
to  small-pox,  and  389  to  bowel  complaints.  There  are  4  charitable 
dispensaries  in  the  District,  which  were  .attended  in  18S1  by  353  in- 
door and  5 1 J I  outdoor  p.iticnis ;  ihe  tot.nl  expenditure  was  ;^6o8. 

Go&lpfLr4.— Sub-division  of  Godlpdrd  District,  Assam;  containing  a 
population  (1881)  of  164,121  persons,  residing  in  563  villages  or  towns, 
and  36,09a  houses.  Hindus  numbered  137,903;  Muhammadans, 
15,420  ;  and  '  others,'  10,899.  The  Sub-division  comprise*  the  a  police 
circles  (lAdtids)  of  fiodlpiir^  and  Siilmira.  It  contain.s  1  civil  and  3 
criminal  courts ;  a  regular  police  force  of  94  officers  and  men,  besides 
264  village  watchmen  {(haukiddrs). 

Oo&lp&rd  Town. — Chief  town  and  formerly  I)ead-C[iiarters  slalioa 
of  Oo.'ii]i.ir.i  DisiricL,  Assam;  situatid  on  the  south  or  left  bank  of  the 
Brahmaputra.  I.at.  3$*  ti'  v.,  long.  90*  41'  e.  Topulation  {1881) 
6697,  namely,  males  4330,  and  femaks  3367.  Hindus  numbered 
4151  ;  Muhammadans,  3373  ;  and  'others,'  173.  Municipal  income 
in  1883-83,  iC^5Z\  incidence  of  lax.ition,  9d,  per  head  of  popu- 
lation. Godljidrd  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  a  colony  of  Hindu 
Goitiis  or  cowherds  who  settled  here  in  early  times.  It  was  the 
frontier  outpost  of  the  Muhammadans  in  the  direction  of  Assam, 
and  afterwards  a  flourishing  seat  of  tiade  before  the  British  annexed 
thai  Province.  In  1788,  t!ie  name  of  a  Mr,  Rauth  apjjears  as  a 
merchant  settled  here,  who  sent  a  force  of  700  armed  guards  to  assist 
the  Riijd  of  Assam  against  his  revolted  subjects.  The  civil  station  is 
built  on  the  Mimmit  of  a  hill,  rising  360  feet  above  the  plain,  which 
commands  a  magnificent  view  over  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra ; 
bounded  north  by  the  snowcapped  Himitlayas,  and  south  by  the  Giro 
Hills.  The  native  town  in  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  this  hill,  and 
the  lower  portions  of  its  area  are  subject  to  inundations  from  the  marshy 
land  which  stretches  all  around.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  oui,  but  the 
houses  aic  ahiiost  alt  made  of  wooden  posts,  mats,  and  thatch,  so  that 
destmaive  fires  arc  of  frequent  occurrence.  GoiUp4ri  is  still  an  im> 
portant  centre  of  river  trade,  but  Dhubri  is  now  the  depot  for  the  timber 
Boated  down  from  the  Eastern  Dwars.  In  1876-77.  the  imports  from 
Bengal  included  153,400  maumls  of  rice,  97,400  mounds  of  salt,  and 
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Suropcvi  piece-goods  valued  at  ^^64.700.  Communication  is  main- 
utQcd  with  Uhubil  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Brahmapulni,  about  50 
miles  distant,  by  the  Assam  Trunk  Road,  and  by  a  steam  serticc  brsncb 
of  tbff  Nontiern  Bmgal  State  Railway. 

OobardiUlgd. — Town  and  municipality  in  the  nonh  of  the  Diilnct 
of  the  Ta-eniy-tour  Parganii,  Bengal,  Lat.  is*  52'  40"  N.,  long.  85° 
47'  55"  B.;  iiiuaicd  on  the  eastern  bank  of  ihc  Jamund.  Population 
(1881)  6154.  namely,  Hindus,  4364;  and  Miihammadanii,  1S90.  Area 
of  town  site,  1930  acres.  Municipal  revenue  (i88?-*3),  ^£350;  raic 
of  taxation,  told  per  head  of  population.  Police  force,  iS  men. 
English  school,  branch  (li«[>cnNniy.  Exjiort  of  juie,  raol.-iM»,  and 
sugar.  Tradition  points  out  this  village  as  the  spot  where  Krishna 
tended  hit  Hocks. 

QobudhAli.  —  Ancient  town  and  place  of  pilf^m.tge  in  Muilra 
(MaUtara)  District,  Nonh-Wcsiem  Provinces.  Lat.  37°  ag'  55"  n., 
'**''8-  11*  30  'S"  ^'1  lies  among  the  low  rocky  hills  on  the  western 
frontier.  Noticeable  only  for  its  aniJc^u.-irian  remains,  which  include — 
the  sacred  tank  of  Manasi  Ganj;d,  where  the  pilgrims  bathe  at  the  close 
of  the  rains;  the  temple  of  (lari  Dcva,  erected  during  Akbar's  rei)!7) 
by  Riji  Uhagu-fin  t)as  of  Ambar,  ^ovctnor  of  the  Punjab;  the  two 
cenoCaphs  of  Randhfr  Sinj^h  and  Ealdcva  Singh,  Rijas  of  Dhanpur,  who 
died  in  1823  and  1815 ;  and  the  monument  of  Suraj  Mall,  erected  by 
Jawahir  Singh,  his  son,  soon  after  his  death  at  Delhi  in  1764.  The 
]ac^named  memorial  comprises  three  cenotaphs,  nine  kiosks,  and  a 
lari^  garden  with  an  artificial  bke. 

Oobardhacj^n. — Fortified  hill  on  the  frontier  between   Shimoga 

!)i*tn»t,  Mysore  State  (latitude  14*  9'  N.,  longitude  74'  43'  R.),  and  the 

M.idniN  Dt.itria  of  South  Kdnara,  commanding  the  old  pass  that  leads 

,  by  the  famous  Falls  of  Gcrsoppo.     Annually  traversed  by  50,000  pack- 

biillocks.     The  fort  is  in  fair  repair,  but  abandoned. 

Qobindpar.  —  Sub-division  of  MinbhUm  District,  Bengal.  —  Stc 
GovixDtaiR, 

Qobr4. — Solitary  vilbge  in  the  Khuind  portion  of  the  Sunoarbans, 
BengkL  Cited  as  a  pnsof  that  this  tract  was  once  inhabited.  Ruins  ot 
masoniy  buildings  still  exist;  but  embankments  alone  prevent  Gobrd 
from  being  washed  away  by  the  Kabadak. 

OobrA. — Village  in  Riipur  tafial,  Raipur  District,  Central  Provinces, 
Fopubtion  (i8Ht}  2368,  namely,  Hindus,  1097;  Kabirpanthis,  111; 
Satndmb,  146;  Muhaminadans,  13;  and  Jain,  1. 

Oodigarl — Village  and  head-quarters  of  a  jiolice  circle,  Rijshifht 
District,  Bengal.  I^t.  34'  :S'  n.,  long.  88"  31'  33"  E. ;  situated  in  llie 
exneme  west  of  the  District,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  An  imponant 
trading  village,  with  a  considerable  river  irafKc  with  the  North-Western 
Provinces. 
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Ood&TEli.  —  British  District  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Lies 
between  i6'  15'  and  17*35'  **■  'alilude,  and  between  80*  55'  and 
Sj"  38'  E.  lon^iiiiude.  Area,  7345  »ini.ire  miles,  inclusive  of  the  Agency 
Tract,  which  comprises  Sao  sciuare  miles.  Population  (according  to 
the  Census  of  iS8t)  1,791,513,  including  10,899  inhabitants  of  the 
Agency  Tract.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Baslir  State  of  the 
Central  Provinces  and  by  Viiagapatam  District ;  on  the  north-east  by 
Vizagapatam  District ;  on  the  cast  and  south  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal ; 
on  the  south-west  by  Kistna  District ;  and  on  llie  west  by  the  Nictm's 
Dominions.  In  point  of  siic  Goddvari  District  ranks  tenth  among  the 
Districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  in  point  of  population  seventh. 
The  plains  ate  divided  into  10  Government /J/irij,  area  6(135  square 
miles ;  and  there  are  3  samlnddri  divisions  in  the  hilly  portion,  with  an 
area  of  710  stiu-tre  miles.  The  two  lAlttki  of  Bhadrdchalatn  and 
Rckapalle,  whose  area  is  911  square  miles,  were  transferred  to  this 
District  from  the  Central  Provinces  in  1S74.  These,  together  with 
the  Ramjia  country,  arc  included  in  the  Agency  Tract  under  the  Col- 
lector of  Godivari.  In  iS8t  the  District  contained  2249  inhabited 
villages,  including  13  towns.  I^nd  revenue,  ;£46i,oi  1 ;  gross  revenue, 
^^641, 744.     Administrative  head-t(uarters  and  chief  town,  Cocanada. 

J'hyskal  Asptcts.  —  The  District  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
GoDAVARi  river.  At  Dowlaishvatam,  30  miles  inland,  the  river 
separates  into  two  main  branches,  enclosing  the  tdluk  of  AmaUpur, 
the  central  delta  of  the  river.  The  eastern  delta  comprises  the  tdtuk 
of  KdmKchandrapiir  with  the  samlnddri  t^l  Cocanida;  the  western, 
the /(f/«Ai  of  NareJ]>ur,  Bhfmdvaram,  and  Tantiku.  These  deltas  are 
flat,  in  some  places  even  marshy.  They  present  a  vast  and  unbroken 
expanse  of  rice  cultivation,  dotted  by  villages,  and  varied  only  by 
clusters  of  palmyra,  cocoa-nut  or  betol-nut  palms,  and  mango  groves. 
North  of  the  delta  the  land  gradually  undulates,  and  the  horizon  is 
broken  by  scattered  conical  hills.  Farther  north,  the  hills  come 
closer  together,  and  arc  thickly  covered  with  jungle ;  but  there  is 
no  real  range  of  mountains  met  with  till  the  long  broken  table- 
land of  Papikonda  (1709  feet)  is  reached.  Here  the  Godivari  river  is 
completely  shut  in  by  hills,  forming  a  m.ignificcnt  gorge,  in  some  places 
only  300  yards  wide ;  whereas  the  river  attains  a  breadth  of  about 
3  miles  at  RAjdraahendri  (Rajahmundry),  50  miles  lower  down.  The 
hills  in  all  parts  of  the  District  are  covered  with  jungle  more  or  less 
dense.  They  are  never  quite  inaccessible,  but  the  numerous  blocks 
of  gncissic  rock  with  which  they  are  strewn  render  the  construction 
of  any  road  tlirough  or  over  them  almost  impossible.  Teak  is  found 
here  and  there,  and  some  of  the  higher  hill  ranges  arc  covered  with 
dumps  of  ihc  feathery  bamboo. 

The  only  navigable  rivers  of  the  District  are  the  Godavari  and  the 
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Sabari,  which  joins  the  former  .-it  Vaddigudem  in  Rekapatle  fdhk. 
The  Godivari  has  sewn  niouihs,  vb^  the  Tulyabhdga,  the  Aircya,  the 
('■auumi,  the  Vniddha^utami,  the  Bharadwsjnin,  the  Kausika,  and  the 
Vuishta.  The  targe  town  of  Narsilpur  is  titiiaieii  at  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  two  main  branches,  the  French  Settlement  of  Yanion  at  the 
mouth  of  the  other.  Thirty  miles  up  the  river  is  the  famous  Dow- 
laishvaram  anicui ;  4  mitet  farther  on,  (he  town  of  R:ijimahcndri 
( Kajahmundry).  Northwards  siill,  is  the  piciutcsquc  island  of  Pati- 
patieshim,  covered  wiih  pngodas,  and  a  favourite  resort  of  pilgrims ; 
and  dose  to  it,  the  timber  market  of  Politvaram.  The  shi|>building 
tndc  of  the  District  is  carried  on  at  Taltarevu,  on  the  Coringa  branch 
of  the  liver.  Owing  to  the  volume  of  the  Godavari,  and  the  (|uantity 
of  sill  brought  don'n  by  11,  not  only  the  islands  of  the  river  (termed 
iatikat),  but  the  sea-coast  itself,  are  continually  changing  in  form. 
Each  of  the  seven  mouths  of  the  river  is  deemed  holy,  and  the 
Godivari  is  one  of  the  u  rivers  of  India  at  which  ihc  feast  of 
PutUtaram  is  celebrated.  The  bed  of  the  GoddvAfi,  at  the  point 
where  it  enten  the  District,  is  sandy ;  but  gradually  turns  into  alluvial 
mould  in  its  course  through  the  delta.  The  only  lake  of  importance 
is  the  Kolcru,  which  is  studded  with  islands  .ind  Ashing  villages. 
Sea-fishing  is  carried  on  along  the  coast.  Building  and  lime  stone  are 
found  in  abundance  in  the  uplands,  and  iron  is  smelted  in  small 
quantities.  The  forest  tracts  are  those  of  Rampa,  Yemagudem,  Jud- 
daagi,  Dtltsarti,  Guditcru,  and  Bhadrachalam.  Chief  jungle  products — 
myiaboluis,  soap-nuts,  tamarind,  bamboo-rice,  honey,  and  beeswax. 
The  wild  animals  comprise  the  liger,  leopard,  hywna,  bison,  iii/gai, 
sdmtkar,  wild-boar,  antelope,  deer,  wolf,  and  bear.  Game  birds  ate 
plentiful. 

Hiiiory.  —  The  present  District  of  Godav.iri  formed  part  of  what 
is  known  at  the  Andhra  division  of  the  Drdvida  country ;  the  tract 
to  the  north-west  of  the  river  having  probably  been  part  of  the 
Itingdom  of  Kalinga,  and  more  or  less  subject  to  the  Orissa  kings; 
while  the  south-wesiem  tract  belonged  to  the  Vcngi  kingdom,  and  owed 
allegiance  to  tlie  Ganapalis  of  War.ing.il.  The  District  formed  for 
centuries  a  battle-field,  on  which  the  Chdlukyas,  Narajiatis,  the  Rcddi- 
war  chiefs,  and  the  aboriginal  hill  tribes,  fought  with  varying  success, 
until  the  arriv.1l  of  the  Muhammadans  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century.  After  a  struggle  lasting  a  century  and  a  half  between  the 
Hindu  chiefs  and  the  Mu^almdn  invaders  from  the  west  and  north, 
the  contest  ended  in  the  subjugation  by  the  latter  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  District  (1471-77).  Subsequently,  Krishna  Riya,  Ihc  King  of 
Vijayanogar,  overran  the  country  in  1516,  and  for  a  time  restored 
the  ancient  Hindu  kingdom.  Lesser  Hindu  chiefs  temporarily  as.*; erted 
aod  tnaintaincd  their  independence  j  but  the  whole  of  the  country 


nmy  be  regarded  ns  having  passed  under  ^Tuhammnda^  domination 
from  the  commencement  of  ihe  i6th  century'.  In  16S7,  the  rule  of 
the  Kutab  Sh^hi  kings  waB  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Delhi  MughaU ; 
Auning/cb,  after  a  long  struggle,  having  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the 
independent  BijdjiUT  and  Golconda  dynasties.  Tlienccforward  the 
iJiMrict  became  known  as  the  Nawabship  of  Riljimahcndri  (liajah- 
mundry)  in  iht  Suht/ial  of  Golconda,  undtr  tlie  govirmorshiji  of  the 
Nizim,  Asaf  Jail.  From  the  death  of  Asaf  Jah  in  1748,  commenced 
the  struggles  between  the  English  and  the  t'rcnch  in  the  Dercan  and 
K^rndiic,  which  terminated  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the  French  power 
in  the  East.  By  1 753,  Godivari  had  become  a  French  Province,  but  in 
that  year  it  was  overrun  by  the  Marilhis,  then  at  the  tcnith  of  their 
power. 

Long  anterior  to  this,  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch  had  placed 
Etctorie.-!  within  the  District.  The  English  settled  at  Ma«ulipatam  in 
i6n,  the  Dutcli  in  1660,  and  the  French  in  1G79;  in  1686.  the  Dutch 
seixed  the  administration  of  the  town.  The  Enghsh  opened  factories 
at  Petta|ialam,  Vir^vosaram,  and  Madapolliem  in  the  17th  century,  at 
[njeram,  and  Bandamilrknka  early  in  the  i8th ;  the  Dutch  held  Pilakollu, 
Narsdpur,  and  Cocan.Wa  in  1650 ;  the  French  occupied  Yanaon  a  cen- 
tury later  (1750).  In  t7s6,  the  French  captured  without  resisianee  tlic 
English  factories  at  Madapolliem,  Bandnmdrlanka,  and  Injeram ;  but 
Lally's  ill-advised  recall  of  Buxsy  to  aid  him  in  the  Kam  Jtic  in  ■  758 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  French  domination  in  the  Northern  Circars. 
In  the  lancr  year,  Colonel  Fordc's  expedition  (consisting  of  500  Euro- 
peans, 2000  sepoys,  and  loo  bscars)  marched  Into  the  District,  and  in 
December  completely  routed  the  French  army  under  Bussy's  successor, 
the  hlarqtils  de  Conflans,  at  Condore, 

The  battle  of  Condore  (Chandurti)  was  the  most  important  ever 
fought  in  the  District.  The  English  forces  have  been  enumerated : 
those  of  de  Conflans  were  500  Europeans,  6000  sepoys,  and  a  great 
number  of  local  troops,  including  500  cavalry.  The  fortune  of  the 
day,  at  one  time  adverse  to  Colonel  Foide,  was  turned  by  the  pre- 
cipitous pursuit  of  the  French  after  the  English  sepoj-s,  while  the  whole 
European  battalion,  hitherto  concealed  behind  the  lofty  stalks  of 
an  Indian  com-ftcld,  seized  the  opportunity  and  moved  out  to  the 
attack.  The  Frendi  were  Liken  by  surjirise.  Thirty  pieces  of  ordnance 
were  captured,  and  6  French  officers,  with  70  men,  were  killed.  M.  de 
Conllans  gallopeil  to  Kajdmahendri  (40  miles),  and  reached  the  town 
at  midnight  without  having  dniwn  rein.  The  battle  resulted  in  rcteas* 
ing  the  Northern  Circars  from  French  dominion.  It  was  followed 
by  the  capture  of  Nnrsiipur  and  Masulipatam,  which  practically  left  the 
Circars  (including  what  now  form):  Godivari  District)  in  English  hands, 
— a  stale  of  things  conlinned  by  Imperial  Sanad  in  1765.     Until  1823 
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the  Com|)any  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Ni/im  for  the  Northern 
CircaT&  In  ihai  year  it  was  commuted  for  a  lump  [layment  of  iij 
/J*i»  (^117,500). 

Till  1794  this  new  nctjtiisition  of  thcl^ost  India  Company  was  iiclmtnis- 
iCTwl  on  Ihe  old  q-^tem,  namely,  by  a  Chief  nnd  Provincial  Council  Ax 
that  amngemeni  wo^  not  found  sati&Tactorj'  and  jiroved  unequal  to  the 
sapprcssion  of  risings,  such  as  those  in  t'oldvaram  and  GiiUla  (1785- 
1 787),  a  sjttem  of  CoUeciorates  was  adopted ;  and  three  of  these,  under 
a  principal  Collector  at  Masulipaiam,  nearly  represented  tlie  present 
Godiwi  DistricL  In  1793,  I^'d  Comwallis  h:ul  pennanenily  sctllcd 
Bengal,  and  U  was  believed  that  a  permanent  seltlement  mlj^lit  abo  be 
with  advanta];e  applied  to  Madras.  The  Madras  Government  expressed 
its  willingness  to  sec  the  system  introduced  into  the  Northern  Circam, 
although  even  there  a  great  part  of  ihc  country  was  held  directly  by  the 
State.  As  in  the  case  of  Bengal,  Lord  Cornwallis  formally  reserved  to 
GorcrniDcnt  the  right  of  passing  any  laws  which  might  be  considered 
expedient  for  the  protection  of  the  raydlt.  From  1794  till  1S01-3, 
when  the  Permanent  Settlement  >vas  introduced,  the  history  of  the 
Distria  if-  one  coniinuouit  struggle  with  recusant  tamintfdn.  The 
Settlement,  owing  to  insuHicicnl  knowledge,  was  unequal  in  its  incidence, 
sad  consequently  unsuccessful.  Constant  sales,  lawsuits,  and  distraints 
were  the  result.  The  downfall  of  the  proprietary  estates,  of  small  and 
}axgc  samiHddrs  aMkc,  waacqually  rapid  and  equally  sad.  Thefailurcof 
the  system  was  ])ointed  out  by  Sir  I'homas  Munro  in  i8z2 ;  but  it  was 
not  till  1&43,  after  several  seasons  of  famine,  distress,  and  steady 
decline  to  w-calth  and  population  (the  latter  decreased  30  jter  cenL  in 
twenty  years),  that  Sir  Henry  Montgomery  was  appointed  to  inquire  and 
repon.  Tl)c  reforms  instituted  on  his  representations  practically  put  an 
end  to  the  Permanent  Settlement  in  this  District.  In  thirty  years  the 
jjopublion  hasdoubled  ;  and,  thanks  to  the  splendid  system  of  navigable 
irrigation  works,  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  the  District  are  now 
in  a  most  prOiS]>eiouii  condition.  In  iS$i)  the  boundaries  were  re- 
adjusted, and  the  three  Districts  of  Gunidr  (Guntoor).  Rij.lmahcndri 
(Rajahmundry),  and  Masuli])uta»i  became  the  present  Districts  of 
Kiuna  and  Goddvari.  In  1874,  the  Wuis  of  Bhadnlchabm  and 
Rekapallc  were  transfcticd  to  this  District  from  that  of  Upper  Godivari 
in  the  Central  Provinces ;  and  in  1881,  the  hill  multafis  of  Dutsarti  and 
Guditeru  from  V'iugapatam  District. 

pfpuhtioi*  has  increased  largely  of  late  yean.  In  1856,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  was  Tctmncd  at  1,081,703 ;  in  t86t,  at  1,366,831  ;  in 
1871,  at  1.591,939  :  while  in  i83i  the  number  had  risen  to  1,719,513, 
on  an  area,  inclusive  of  Bhadrichalam  and  Rekapallc,  of  7345  siiuare 
milc^  and  occupying  3it),733  houses.  Males  numbered  888,969, 
females  903,543 ;  proportion  of  females  to  males  (in  the  plains)  in  every 
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loooofthc  population,  504  lo  496.  In  poitil  ofdcnsily,  Godivari  District 
ranksniiith.-imong  the  Districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  (he  number  of 
persons  per  square  mile  being  334,  but  excluding  the  agency  itacis,  J73. 
The  population  per  house,  exclusive  of  Bh.idrdchalnm  and  Kekapalle, 
18  56.     Clasdned  according  to  religion,  there  were  1,748,734  Hindus, 
or  97'6  per  cent,  of  ihe  loial  popuLnion  ;  38,798  Muhammadans,  or 
3*3   per  cent.;   3893   Christiana;    17  Jains;  and   70   'others.'     Of 
children  under  10  years  there  were  251,916  boys  and  252,322  girls, 
total  504,248.     Retween  the  ages  of  10  and  20  there  were  190,300 
males    and     168,638     females,    total     358,938.       The    classification 
according  to  caste  showed  the  Hindu  population  lo  be  diBiribuied  as 
follows:   Br^hmans,  89,412;    Kshatriyas  (warriors),   46,661;    Shcttis 
(traders),  43,171;   Vellilars  (agriculturists),  535.854;   Idaiyars  (shep- 
herds), 66,151  ;    Kamniilars  (artisans),  35,67$;   Kanakkans  (writers), 
4306;    Kaiknlars  (weavers),  71,776;    Vanniyans  (labourers),  56,414; 
Kushavans  (pollers),  13,240;   Sdtdni  (mixed  castes),  17,078;   Sbeni- 
badavans    (fishermen),   370a;    Sh.1n^ns    (toddy -dr.iwers),     161,268; 
Ambattan  (barbers),  19,01  r;    Vanndni  (washermen),  45,631 ;    Pariahs, 
413,21$;  'others,'  116,153.     The  distribution  of  the  total  population 
by  occupation  was  as  follows: — Class  I,,  or  professional,  21,092,  or 
riS  [ler  cent.  ;  Class  II.,  or  domestic,  S175,  or  0*46  percent.;  Cla-ts 
III,,  or  commercial,  27.931,  "^   ''5'^  pcr  cent.;  Class  IV.,  or  agri- 
cultural, 513,451,  or  3866  per  cent ;  Class  V.,  or  industrial,  191, 613, 
or  10-69  V"^  cent.;  and  Class  VI.,  or  indefinite  and  non-productive, 
1,029,150,  or  57'45   per  cent.,  of  whom  6-09  were  occupied.     About 
48  per  cent.,  or  a  little  less  tlian  half  the  population,  were  returned 
as  workers,  while  the  remaining   51^  were  dependent  on  them.     Of 
the  males  65-62  per  cent,,  and  of  the  females  3189  per  cent,  were 
workers.     Excluding  the  hilly  portion  of  the  District,  there  were  edu- 
cated, or  under  instruction,  76,026  persons,  of  whom  3S46  were  females. 
Only  8*17  per  cent  of  the  male  population,  and  0*43  per  cent,  of  the 
female,  were  returned  ,as  educated.     The  Christian  popuUlion  consists 
of  250   Europeans,  412    Eurasians,  2582   native  Christians,  and  649 
Christians  whose  nationality  was  not  slated ;  total,  3893,     Of  these, 
921  were  Baptists,  1011  Protestants,  602  Roman  Catholics,  5  followers 
of  the  Greek  Church,   61    Lutherans,    12  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  410  to  the  Church  of  England.    The  creed  of  861 
was  not    letumed.      The  following  are  the  principal  towns  of  the 

District  :  —  ELLU)IE,  35,093;  RAJAMAllENtlKI,  34,555;  COCANADA, 
28,856;  PlTHAPtJRAM,  11,693;  PeDDAPCRAM,  11,178;  DOWLAISH- 
VABAM,  8002;  AMALAt^RAM,  8623;  NaRSAPUR,  7184;  pALAKOLLU, 
7510;    ATTILI,    70S0;     ACHANTA,   6568;    KAnLt.SWA!tAPUKAM,    5067  J 

Mandapeta,  S9'4;  Velpuru,  6282;  Nagavaram,  5839;  Chamar- 
umoTtA,  4962;  CoRiNCA,  4398;  San.\var.*pet-\,  3200;  Relanci, 
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5058;  Attaravadi,  5747  ;  Palkkuru,  5141;  Perur,  53(14;  Mumidi- 
VARAM,  5409;  and  Palcvfxla,  5561.  iStsitlcs  ihcsc  there  arc  136  towns 
and  villages  of  over  looo  inhahilanls.  Under  Act  iii.  of  187:,  three 
towns  were  constituted  municipalities,  vit  Ellore,  Kij^niahcDdri,  and 
Cocaiiiida,  vHih  nn  nggrcgalc  populnlion  of  78,503;  total  municipal 
taco4ne(iS8i),  ^5910,  or  at  the  rate  pf  ts.  6}d.  per  head  of  municipal 
population.  The  municipal  income  in  iSSa  was  ^7084.  Coiinga, 
Cocanija,  and  Narsdpur  are  the  ports  of  the  Disirict.  1'he  two  first- 
named  places  are  the  two  principal  ports  on  the  eastern  seaboard  ol 
India.  Telugu,  »]ioken  by  1.727.733  persons,  is  almost  the  only 
>  luigtkage  of  the  District. 

Agnatlturt. — ^Thc  loul  area  of  the  District,  including  recent  transfers, 
is  7345  squAK  miles,  of  which  (in  iSSi-Si)  1914  square  miles,  or 
1,865,318  acres,  were  Government  land ;  inAm  lands  occupied  448.495 
acres.  Of  the  Government  land,  605,138  acres  were  under  cultivation, 
433<9^  acres  were  cultii-nble,  417,831  acres  were  pasture  and  forest 
Unds,  and  408,373  acres  uncultivable  waste.  The  loial  area  assessed 
was  8)7,771  acres,  bearing  a  total  assessment  of  ^t6>,075.  The 
lemaining  area  is  comprised  in  the  samindAH  estates  (for  which  no 
detailed  information  exists),  or  is  forest  land.  In  1881-83,  ^^  \ovA 
area  assessed  was  865,673  acres,  the  amount  of  assessment  being 
;£t64,i8i.  This  area  was  Government  land  eiccluaive  of  tiidmi.  Of 
ilie  cultivated  Govctnnicnt  area  (i88i-Sa),  cereals  occupied  697,681 
acres;  pulses,  66,904  acres;  orchards  and  garden  produce,  38,011 
•cres;  tobacco,  8803  acres;  condiments  and  spices,  13,181  acres; 
ntgarcane,  5761  aoee;  oil-seeds,  133,693  acres;  indigo,  1677  acres; 
and  fibres,  18,350  acres. 

The  Imperial  and  minor  inigation  works  of  the  District  consisted, 
in  i88i-8l,  of  85  large  and  928  minor  tanks,  which  irrigated  a 
total  area  of  107,738  acres,  realizing  a  water  revenue  of  ;^34,8gi. 
By  &r  ilie  greater  portion  of  the  cultivated  land  is  under  rice. 
Tb«  chief  crops  of  the  District  ate: — (t)  Cereals~(a)  rice  trans- 
planted (white  paddy),  five  varieties,  sown  in  May  and  July,  and 
reaped  in  November  and  January ;  two  other  sorts  are  sown  in  June 
and  reaped  in  October;  all  these  crops  are  grown  on  irrigated 
land ;  (*)  black  paddy,  sown  in  June,  and  harvested  in  October ; 
(c)  eAc/am,  sown  in  Jimo  and  reaped  in  November  and  Jnnii;iry; 
(j)  ragi,  sown  in  May  and  June,  and  reai^ed  in  September;  these 
last  arc  grown  on  dry  lands;  (3)  Green  crops  — (n)  gT.tm  (4 
varieties),  sown  in  r>ecembcr  and  reajied  in  February ;  {b)  red- 
gram,  sown  in  June  and  reaped  in  December;  (3)  Fibres — {a) 
cotton,  sown  in  October  and  gathered  m  March  ;  (/')  jute,  and 
(c)  hemp^  sovn  from  June  to  August,  and  hancslcd  from  Sep- 
tember to  January;   these  arc  grown  on  dry  land.     The   District 
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also  produces  large  quantities  of  gingetly,  tobacco,  nugar-cane,   and 
indigo. 

The  land  on  which  [obacco  is  grown  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
alluvial  islands  lying  within  the  banks  of  the  Goilivari  river,  called 
iaiiMs,  which  arc  generally  flooded  every  year.  The  soil  of  these 
islands,  in  the  low  parts,  is  covered  with  deep  layers  of  coarse  sand, 
and  in  other  parts  vuries  from  a  light  friable  loam  to  a  nilT  loam. 
The  former,  being  composed  of  the  finer  iiarls  of  the  silt  brought 
down  by  the  river,  is  the  best  for  tobacco,  though  it  seems  to  be 
grown  on  any  pan  of  the  lankds  almost  indifferently.  It  is  grown  even 
on  coarse  sand,  provided  that  it  is  not  too  deep,  and  that  there  is  a 
layer  of  good  soil  not  more  than  a  foot  or  so  bctow  the  surface.  The 
seed  is  sovrn  about  Sejitcmbcr  or  October,  in  seedbeds  which  are  very 
carefully  prepared,  cleaned,  and  heavily  manured,  the  land  being  fre- 
quently Mirred  with  the  native  plough  until  a  good  depth  of  loose 
mould  is  formed.  The  amount  of  seed  allowed  is  i  lb.  for  8  acres,  or 
a  0*.  per  acre ;  and  at  the  ume  of  sowing  it  is  mixed  with  fine  sand  in 
the  proportion  of  i  to  i6,  and  sown  broadcast  over  the  area  of  the  seed- 
Iwds,  The  beds  are  thereafter  watered  lightly  three  or  four  times  a  day 
for  some  lime,  and  the  plants  come  up  in  a  week  after  sowing.  The 
preparation  of  the  tobacco  ground  begins  after  the  list  frc*hc»  have 
passed  down  the  river.  The  plants  are  then  transplanted  into  holes 
3  to  3  feet  apart,  and  are  watered  by  hand  from  pots  daily  for  a  month 
or  more.  The  leaf,  after  being  cured,  is  exported  to  Hriti»h  Burma 
to  be  manufactured  into  cigars.  The  leaf  is  cured  after  ihc  crude 
native  method ;  but  if  a  higher  class  of  cured  leaf  could  be  turned  out 
by  pcMons  properly  trained  to  the  work,  the  tobacco  of  the  laakdt 
would  command  a  good  price  in  Etiropean  markets. 

Great  improvement  has  taken  place  of  late  ye.iis  in  the  quality  of  the 
rice  and  otlier  food-grains  raised  in  the  District,  owing  to  the  extension 
of  irrigation  by  canals.  A  farm  lOo  acres  in  extent  isconsideredalargc 
holding  for  an  agriculturist,  one  of  about  30  acres  a  middling-sized  one, 
and  one  of  5  acres  a  very  small  one.  Government  tenants  have  a 
permanent  right  of  occupancy  in  their  lands  so  long  as  they  pay  the 
Government  demand.  In  xamindAri  estates,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cultivators  arc  mostly  yearly  tenants.  A  few  holders  of  service  lands 
cultivate  their  fields  for  themselves  without  assistance.  A  number  ol 
landless  day-labourers  are  employed  in  cultivation,  paid  sometimes  in 
money,  and  sometimes  at  a  fixed  rate  in  grain,  but  never  by  a  regul.ir 
share  in  tlie  crop.  The  agricultural  stock  of  the  District,  in  i8Si-8?, 
comprised  SS.aSg  buffaloes,  171,93*  bullocks,  110,737  cows,  70  horses, 
3310  ponies,  31 J5  donkeys,  101,163  sheep  and  goals,  y>,i,i>%  pigs,  1131 
boats,  7S1J  carts,  and  100,674  ploughs.  The  prices  ruling  in  the 
DijCrict  in  the  same  j-ear,  per  maund  of  80  lbs.,  were  as  follow :— for 
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rice,  4S ;  for  n^  (Eleusine  conom).  is. ;  for  (hetam  (Sorghum  vaK 
pic),  IS. ;  (or  jhiMfar  (Pankum  spicAluro),  is.  id. ;  for  maize,  3s.  jd. ; 
for  wheat,  6s.  4d. :  for  gingelty,  6s.  t}d. ;  for  oil-seeds,  ss. ;  for  gruo, 
ss.  6d. ;  ftn-  tobacco,  is&.  6d  ;  fat  su^r,  i&.  7d. ;  for  Oax,  8a. ;  for 
coitoo,  7s.  ijd;  and  for  shcqH  4S.  id.  each.  Wages  hire  doubled  since 
1850b  A  caT])eRter,  smith,  or  brkUarer  nam  (tSSa)  earns  Erom  lod.  ta 
ts.  a  day,  and  an  agriculmral  labourer  front  3^  to  4)d.  Wonxa' 
empIoTed  in  weeding  and  transplant) n|;  are  paid  at  ^oto  one-half  to  iwo- 
tfatrds  of  the  rates  for  men,  while  children  receive  a  }-ct  lower  rate. 

Natural  Calamitkt. — Goddvari  District  was  formcTljr  Ibble  to  severe 
Hoods  caused  by  a  sodden  rising  of  the  river,  but  these  arc  nou-  con. 
trolled  by  the  cmliankments.  No  Rreal  famine  has  occurred  since  1833. 
In  that  yeir,  a  famine  caused  by  want  of  rain  la&Ted  from  March 
to  Se|»tembcr,  and  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  ficd  the  District 
Priraie  charity  was  widely  extended,  but  no  relief  works  were  opened. 
Pressure  from  high  prices  was  also  experienced  in  1876-77  ;  bat  tbaJ 
mass  of  the  people  being  thcmvrlv-cs  oiliivaiois,  and  inigatioo  being' 
abundant,  the  dtitms  did  not  require  extraordinary  relief 

Mtaitt  ef  Cemmunitatien,  Mamtfactura,    Tfade,  etc. — 'I'he    IMstricfej 
b  well  supplied  with  means  of  communicaiion  by  693  miles  of  goodl 
road,   5ti    miles  of   canals,  and  353   miles   of   communication    hf\ 
nver.      Prindpol  roanufactures— cotton  and  woollen  carpets,  woollen' 
Uankeis,  Uppdda  cloths  and  sugar ;  chiefly  conducted  by  the  people 
on  their  own  account.     Indigo  tnaDafactorc  b  also  carried   on  l>y 
natives.      The   chief   articles   of  trade   are   grain,   cotton,   jaggery, 
turmeric,   oocoa-tiul,  tlax  cloth,  onkms,  garlic,  lace  doth,  tobacco, 
gingelly  seed,  lamp^il  teed,  salt,  tam.irind,  canlc,  leakwood,  hides, 
upium,  indigo,  etc     The  commerce  of  Godivari  District  has  been 
rapidly  increasing.      The  largely  augmented  area  under  cultivation 
since  the  completion  of  the  great  Godiivari  anicut,  and  the  system  of 
water  communication  in  the  Delta  and  with  the  adjoining  District  of 
Kistiia,  have  applied  an  impetus  to  trade      Cocanida   is  the  port 
ihnmgh  which  the  new  trade  must  flow,  and  it  is  possible  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  remove  the  bar  of  accumulated  silt  that  now 
forms  the  obstacle  to  a  good  harbour.    'ITic  lighthouse  at  Cocandda 
was  erected  in  1865.     Many  of  the  native  craA  that  enter  the  ]>ort 

ail  from  the  Maldtvc  Islands.     The  trade  is  earned  on  along  the 
t  and  in  large  towns  and  poru  by  means  of  permanent  markets,  and 
in  almost  all  other  places  by  fairs.    The  princijual  scats  of  commerce 
^3ie  Cocandda,  Ellore,  Kitjamahcndri,  Mandapctta,  Jaggampetta,  Hasan- 
Narxipur,  Faldkollu,  Dowlaishvaram,  Ambdjipctta,  Jaganniithpur. 

be  estimated  value  of  imports  in  i88i-8a  was  X'i9.93'.  exclusive  of] 
^treasure,  which  amounted  to  ^^64,511,     Estimated  value  of  exports,,) 
;£'.'47,33o.  exclusive  of;£75rOoo  of  treasure, 
vou  V.  \ 


Admimslrathn. — The  Government  revenue  has  steadily  increased. 
In  iS6o--6t,  (he  first  year  after  t)ic  present  District  was  constituted,  the 
total  revenue  aniuuntcd  to  ^£42 1,146,  and  the  expenditure  od  civil 
administraiion  to  ^48,017.  In  1870-71,  the  revenue  was  ^^53 1,043, 
uid  the  civil  expenditure  ;^i3i3fiS.  Ky  i88i-3j,  the  revenue  had 
reached  ^£641, 744,  while  the  expenditure  was  ;fi8,36!.  The  principal 
items  of  Imperial  revenue  are  land,  which  yielded  in  i88i-8z, 
^461,011  ;  excise,  ;£43.9Ji  ;  assessed  taxes,  j^aSig  ;  customs, 
;^4544 ;  salt,  ^£87.065  ;  and  stamps,  ^35.353-  Ft"  the  protection  of 
person  and  property,  there  were  in  tSSi-Sa,  ig  magisterial  and  19 
revenue  and  civil  courts  in  the  District.  The  regular  police  and 
municipal  ixilice  force  in  18S1  numbered  1469  officcre  and  men, 
costing  ;,^ii,5)8,  and  showing  a  proportion  of  i  policeman  to  every  5 
square  miles  of  the  area,  and  to  everj-  iiig  of  the  |>opulation.  lo 
1881-S1,  there  were  915  schools,  with  35,435  pupils;  of  these  schools 
681  were  maintained  or  supported  by  the  State.  There  were  also 
1091  indigenous  schools,  with  27,607  pupils.  The  adminisirative 
head-quarters  of  the  District  arc  at  Cocandda;  but  the  Judge's  court 
and  the  District  jail  are  at  R.ijimahendri.  Daily  average  number  of 
prisoners  in  1S81  in  Rijdroahendri  Central  Prison,  958;  and  in  the 
District  jnil,  i6a  ;  expenditure  for  the  year — Central  Prison, ^^7064; 
District  jail,  ^i3oi :  total,  ^£8205. 

Medieai  Aiptcls. — The  prevailing  endemic  diseases  of  Codivari 
District  arc  btri-beri  and  fevers.  Beriberi  is  a  rheumatic  aflectton 
attended  with  dropsical  sn-clling.  Among  Euro]jeans  its  occurrence  is 
very  rarii  It  b  more  prevalent  on  the  coast  than  inland.  There  is  both 
an  acute  and  a  chronic  form.  It  is  a  disease  of  middle  life,  and  is  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  male  sex.  Cholera  is  prevalent  during  the  hot 
seasons  of  the  year ;  small-pox  also  occurs  at  the  same  periods ;  fevers 
come  after  the  cessation  of  rain.  Cattle  dtse.ises  ore  also  prevalent. 
Cholera  is  usually  imported  by  travellers  coming  from  the  north.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  from  1871—71  lo  18S1-S2  was  40*42  inches;  the 
highest  rainfall  being  in  1878-79,  when  62'29  inches  were  registered, 
and  the  lowest  in  1877-78,  when  only  i7"46  inches  fell  The  mean 
temperature  for  each  month  during  1881  at  Rajdmahendti  was — 
January  85°  F.,  Februar>'  89°,  March  97°,  April  90*,  May  80*,  June  84*, 
July  86',  August  S3',  September  74",  October  75",  November  74*,  and 
December  74°,  The  number  of  binlis  ]>er  1000,  registered  in  1881, 
was  a  I '6;  number  of  deaths  per  1000,  169. 

Storms. — A  destructive  inundation  took  place  at  Coringa  in  1 787. 
The  &rst  great  cyclone  recorded  was  in  1S31.  Tlie  sea  broke  in  at 
Coringa,  and  destroyed  a  great  number  of  people,  cattle,  and  houses ; 
a  small  village  near  Coringa  was  entirely  swept  away,  and  the  country 
was  laid  under  water  for  many  miles  inland.      Again,  on  the  16th 
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November  1839,  a  similar  storm  destroyed  great  pai«  of  Cocanida, 
Coringa,  Tallarcvu,  and  Nilapaili.  Most  of  the  vessels  lying  near 
these  places  kctc  wrcclccd,  and  the  value  of  the  property  lost  was 
e^imaied  at  ;^iao,ooo.  Nunjpur,  as  it  ties  on  the  banks  of  the 
Godivari,  h*3  always  been  exposed  to  inundations  during  the  high 
freshes  of  the  river.  Two  cyclones  visited  the  District  in  1878, 
ooe  on  the  5th  Novemljer  and  the  other  on  the  6ih  December. 
The  Bisi  commenced  about  8  a.m.,  and  continued  up  to  4  p.m. 
Cooudcrable  damage  was  done,  but  there  was  no  encroachment  of  the 
sea  upon  the  bnd.  The  second  was  acconipaitied  with  heavier  rain, 
and  lasted  for  more  than  a  day.  Many  canals,  tanks,  and  roads  were 
breached,  and  much  damage  done  to  houses  and  trees. 

Qod&vari  {Godof^ry). — A  great  river  of  Central  India,  which  runs 
across  the  Ucccan  from  the  Western  to  the  Eastern  Chits ;  for  sanctity, 
picturesque  scenery-,  and  utility  to  man,  surpassed  only  by  the  Ganges 
and  the  Indus ;  total  lenj;lh,  898  miles  ;  estimated  area  of  drainage  basin, 
1 13,200  square  miles.  The  traditional  source  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
behind  the  village  of  Trimbak,  in  Ndstk  District,  Bombay  Presidency, 
about  50  miles  from  the  nhore  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  At  this  spot 
b  an  artificial  rc5er%'oir,  reached  by  a  flight  of  6po  steps,  into  which  the 
«-ater  trickles  drop  by  drop  from  the  lips  of  a  carvcn  image,  shrouded 
by  a  canopy  of  stone.  From  first  [o  last,  the  general  direction  of  the 
river  is  tos-aids  the  souih-easL  After  passing  through  Ndsik  District,  it 
forms  fof  some  distance  the  boundary  between  .'^hmadnaga^  and  the 
dominioas  of  the  Nizim  of  Kaid.-irdbdd.  It  then  crosses  into  the 
lerritoty  of  the  Niiim,  running  for  more  than  500  miles  of  its  course 
through  a  country  that  has  been  little  explored.  Near  Sironcha, 
trhere  it  again  strikes  British  tenitor>-,  is  the  confluence  of  the 
Praniiita,  itself  a  noble  river,  which  brings  down  the  united  waters  of 
the  Wakuha.  the  Pknganga,  and  the  Waincasca.  From  Sironcha  to 
the  point  where  it  bursts  through  the  barrier  range  of  the  Eastern 
Ghjts,  the  south  bank  of  the  Godavari  continues  to  lie  within  the 
Nizim's  Dominions;  while  on  the  north  stretches  the  narrow  sttip  of 
country  known  as  the  Upper  Oohavari  Distkict,  in  the  Central 
Provinces.  In  this  portion  of  its  course  it  is  Joined  by  the  Indravati, 
the  Tal,  and  the  Sabari. 

On  reaching  this  stage,  the  Godivari  has  grown  into  an  imposing 

[tUeam,  with  n  channel  vnr)'ing  from   1   mile  to  more  than  3  miles  in 

I  breadth,  occasionally  broken  by  long  alluvial  islands.    The  British  bank 

is  for  the  most  part  rocky  and  steep,  and  covered  with  primeval  jungle. 

I  I'anllel  to  the  river  run  long  ranges  of  hilts,  which  at  places  advance 

their  abrupt  spurs  almost  to  the  water's  edge.     On  the  opposite  side, 

the  country  is  more  open  and  cultivated.      Several  flourishing  towns 

are  to  be  seen,  and  the  plain   stretching   away  southwards,  which 
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included  ihe  capital  of  the  ancient  Icinf^om  of  Tclinglna,  is  thickly 
dotted  with  tanks  for  irrigation.  Below  the  junction  of  the  Sdbftri,  the 
Rccncry  assumes  ihc  clinmcter  which  has  earned  for  the  Godivari  tlie 
name  of  the  Indian  Rhine.  The  channel  begins  to  contract ;  the 
flanking  hills  gradually  close  in  on  cither  side,  until  the  i)reci])itous 
gorge  is  reached,  only  200  yaTd.i  wide,  through  which  tlie  entire  volume 
of  water  is  pouicd  upon  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  delta,  about  60  miles 
from  ihc  sea.  This  mountain  range,  and  the  remainder  of  the  course 
of  the  river  until  it  reacheti  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  three  prindpal  mouths, 
is  entirely  included  within  the  Madras  District  of  Uouavari.  The 
head  of  the  delta  is  nl  the  village  of  Dowlaishvaram,  where  the  main 
stream  i&  aossed  by  the  irri^iion  anient  The  largest  of  the  three 
bnncbcs,  known  as  the  Gautatni  Goddvart,  turns  eastward,  and,  after 
pasting  the  quiet  French  settlement  of  Vanion,  enters  the  sea  at  Point 
Koringa,  not  far  from  the  port  of  Cocandda.  The  most  southerly 
branch,  or  the  Vnshiita  Godivari,  debouches  .it  Point  NarsApur,  after 
throwing  off  the  third  ofTsboot  called  the  VaiiL-tteyatn  Godivari. 

The  peculiar  sacrcdncss  of  the  Godivari  is  said  to  have  been 
icvcalcd  by  Rima  liim.telf  10  the  rithi,  or  sage,  Gautama,  'ihc  river  is 
sometimes  called  Godi,  and  the  sacred  character  especially  attaches  to 
the  Gaui.imi  mouth.  According  to  popular  legend,  it  proceeds  from 
the  same  source  as  the  Ganges,  by  an  underground  passage ;  and 
this  identity  is  preserved  in  the  familiar  name  of  Vriddha^gang^  But 
ever)-  part  of  its  course  is  holy  ground,  and  to  bathe  in  its  waters  will 
■  wash  away  the  bbckest  sin.  Once  in  every  twelve  years  a  great 
bathing  festival,  called  pHshkaram,  is  held  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Godi- 
vari, alternately  with  the  other  eleven  sacted  rivers  of  India.  The 
spoi.'t  moat  frequented  by  pilgrims  are — the  source  at  Trimbak  ;  the  town 
of  Bh.-Ldtichalam  on  the  left  bank,  about  100  miles  above  Rdji- 
mahendri  (Rajahmundry),  where  stands  an  ancient  temple  of  RAma- 
chandradu,  surrounded  by  tweniy-four  smaller  pagodas;  Rijimnhendri 
itself;  and  the  village  of  Kotipulli,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  eastern 
mouth. 

Throughout  the  upper  portion  of  its  course,  the  waters  nf  the  Godavari 
are  scircely  at  all  utilised  for  irrigation  ;  but  within  recent  times,  the 
entire  delta  has  been  turned  into  a  garden  of  perennial  crops  by  means 
of  the  magnificent  anicut  constructed  at  Dow] aish vara m.  This  great 
work  was  first  projected  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  by 
Mr.  Michael  Topping;  but  it  was  not  until  1844,  when  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  people,  from  repeated  failures  of  the  harvest,  forced 
the  matter  on  the  attention  of  Government,  tliat  it  became  the  subject 
of  a  special  report  from  Sir  I-I.  Monigoinery,  It  was  resolved  by 
Government  to  undertake  irrigation  works  on  a  comprehensive  scale ; 
and  the  management  wss  entrusted  to  Captain  (now  Sir  Artbui) 
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'Cotton,  who  had  experience  of  the  successful  works  on  the  KiTcri 
(Cauvery)  in  Tanjorc  Diairict.  0|)eratiom  were  commenced  in  1S47, 
and  cofQpIeted  according  to  the  original  design  by  1850.  Up  to 
'853,  the  touU  ex|>en(liturc  had  been  ;£iS3iOoo-  J'rom  Maich  1S47 
Dp  to  April  1850,  there  hod  heen  expcndnl  in  daily  wages  for  the 
bbourers  £'iZ'^i^.  In  the  year  of  the  most  extensive  building 
operatioRS  there  were  in  constant  empio>'mcn[  641  bricklayers, 
365  stonemasons,  and,  upon  an  average,  6500  coolies  or  ordinary 
tabourers. 

The  principal  work  is  the  anicut  or  weir  at  Dowlaishvaram,  at  the 
head  of  the  delta,  from  whidi  three  main  canals  ore  drawn  off.  The 
river  channel  here  is  about  %\  miles  wide,  including  the  space  occupied 
by  Islands.  The  anicut  itself  is  a  substantiaJ  mass  of  stone,  bedded 
in  lime  cement,  about  z\  miles  long,  38  feet  above  mean  sea-lcvcl,  130 
feet  broad  ai  the  base,  and  ra  feet  high.  The  stream  is  thus  pent 
back,  so  as  to  supply  a  volume  of  300a  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second 
during  its  low  season,  and  11,000  cubic  feet  at  time  of  flood.  As  is  the 
case  wiih  all  detuic  streams,  ihc  river  runs  along  the  crcsl  of  a  natural 
embankment  several  feet  above  the  alluvial  plain.  Dowlaishvaram  is 
about  10  feel  above  the  lowest  level,  and  therefore  easily  commands 
the  whole  area  of  the  dclla.  The  total  length  of  the  main  channels  of 
distribution  is  estimated  at  518  miles,  capable  of  itrigatitiK  6iJ,o?o 
acres.  In  1881-83,  the  area  actually  irrigated  from  the  Godiivari 
Delta  system  was  504,313  acres ;  piofii  during  the  same  )'ear, 
^^^4.5831  equal  10  an  interest  of  7*68  per  cenL  on  the  total  capital 
CMtlay.  Of  theses  miles  of  canal,  458  miles  are  also  used  for  navi- 
gation. In  1864,  an  extension  of  the  original  scheme  was  sanctioned, 
by  which  water  comrauniciiion  has  been  ojiened  between  the  river 
syitnnt  of  the  Codavari  and  the  Kistna.  Completion  estimates  for 
the  entire  Oodivari  Delta  system,  amounting  to  j^i, 303,365  for  direct 
and  indirect  charges,  were  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
1881,  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  of  these  irrigation  works, 
see  Tht  Manual  e/the  Gedavety  £fiitria,  by  Mr.  H.  Morris  (I'Tiibner, 

1878). 

The  more  recent  project  for  opening  for  navigation  the  ui'pcr  natcrt 
of  the  Godivari  has  not  been  crowned  with  equal  success,  la  1851, 
before  the  railway  had  pcneinited  through  the  heart  of  the  peninsula,  it 
was  hoped  that  the  Godivari,  or  rather  its  tributary  the  Wardha,  might 
mipply  a  cheap  means  of  carriage  for  the  cotton  and  other  agricultural 
ivoduce  of  the  Central  Provinces.  This  line  of  navigation  would  have 
had  its  upper  terminus  at  the  mart  of  Nachangaon,  not  far  from  Ndgput 
and  Amrjoti;  and  it  would  have  pasitcd  by  the  great  cotton  cmi>orium 
of  Hinghanghil,  and  the  towns  of  Wiin  and  Chinda,  reaching  the  sea 
by  the  flourishing  port  of  Cocandda.     During  nine  months  of  the  year 
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there  is  sufficient  water  for  shallow  river  steamers ;  and  ihe  force  of  Ihe 
current  <loes  not  exceed  3  wiles  an  hour.  There  are,  however,  ihrcc 
great  obstructions  to  navigation,  caused  by  rocky  bcirriers  and  rajiidx. 
The  first  of  these  barriers  is  at  DiSmagiidiem,  about  iis  miles  above 
Rijjmahendri ;  the  second  about  68  miles  higher  up,  just  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Prinhita  ;  the  third  is  on  the  Wardha,  about  75  miles 
above  the  second.  It  was  proposed  to  construct  canals  round  these 
barriers  by  means  of  anicuts  and  locks,  and  to  clear  the  river-bed  in 
other  places  by  blasting.  Between  1861  and  1863,  about  ;£7oo,ooo 
was  expended  upon  the  navigation  works;  but  comparatively  htitc  real 
progress  had  been  made,  and  the  proapccia  of  any  remunerative  return 
had  become  more  than  doubtful.  Finally,  in  October  iS-i,  the  entire 
undertaking  was  abandoned,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the 
Sccrelnr)-  of  State.  The  navigation  on  the  caiutls'of  the  delta  has 
already  been  alluded  to. 

Gtoddi. — Sub-division  of  Santil  Parg.-inds  District,  Bengal ;  situated 
between  24°  30'  and  25°  14'  n.  lal.,  and  between  87°  5'  and  87*  38'  e. 
long.  Area,  966  sijuare  miles,  with  175S  villages  and  58,195 
houses.  Total  population  (1881)  348,4(13,  namely,  males  173,004, 
and  females  1 75,489.  Average  density  of  poptilation,  360  persons  per 
square  mile;  villages  per  square  mile,  I'S;  persons  per  ii-illage,  255! 
houses  per  square  mile,  61 '6;  persons  per  house,  6.  Classified 
according  to  religion,  there  were — Hindus,  190,900;  Muhamm.idans, 
35,273  ;  Santdls,  1 13,583  ;  Kols,  939  ;  other  aboriginal  tribes,  i(>,337  ; 
Christians,  84  ;  unspecified,  3497.  This  Sub-division,  which  was  con- 
stituted in  1856,  consists  of  the  thdnA  or  police  circle  of  Goddi. 
It  contained  in  1 S83,  3  civil  and  3  criminal  courts ;  strength  of  regular 
police,  52  men;  rillage  watchmen,  666, 

Qodhrd. — Sub-division  of  Panch  Mahals  District,  Hombay  Presi- 
dency. Area,  598  square  miles;  contains  i  town  and  333  villages, 
Popul.ition  (1881)  78,318,  namely,  40,895  males  and  37.433  females. 
Hindus  number  64,015  ;  Muhnmmadans,  7713;  'others,'  6591.  The 
Sub-division  is  well  wooded  and  well  ulied  in  the  west,  but  in  the 
north  becomes  a  plain  country  of  brushwood  and  forest  with  rough 
and  scanty  cuhivation.  The  climate  is  unhealthy.  Average  annual 
rainfall,  457  inches.  The  Mahi  and  the  Pilnam  Row  through  the 
Sub-division.  The  rates  of  settlement  were  fixed  for  30  years  in 
1^73-74 ;  average  incidence  of  land  revenue  per  acre,  is.  sd.  In 
1873  there  were  6430  holdings  with  an  average  of  14  acres  each,  and 
paying  an  average  rent  of  13s.  lod.  Maiie  is  the  staple  of  culti- 
vation. The  Sub-division  in  1883  contained  i  civil  and  5  criminal 
courts;  police  station  (/^»<f),  1;  regular  police,  195  men.  Ijind 
fevenue,  ^5903  in  1884. 

,  —  Chief  town  of  Godhri   Sub  -  division,   District  of  the 
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Panch  Mahils,  Gujaril  (Guzerat),  Bombay  Presidency.  I^t.  sa* 
46'  30'  s.,  and  long.  73'  40'  e. ;  situated  on  the  main  road  from 
Nimach  (NeciDUch)  to  Baroda,  53  mUes  nonh-east  of  Baroda  lon-n,  and 
4^  west  of  Dohad.  PopuUtion  (1881)  13,341.  Hindu);  number 
5927  ;  Mulutrnmadanx,  ^339;  Jains,  613;  Chriniians,  41 ;  Pirsis,  la; 
^uid' others,' 400.  The  town  is  almost  surrounded  by  jungle.  Kortnedyil 
■as  ibc  head-quarters  of  a  provincial  governor  under  the  Muhanimadan 
kings  of  Ahmadibid.  In  addition  to  the  usual  District  bead-quarters 
i  ofl&ces  and  courts,  there  is  a  sub-judge's  and  mdmiatddr's  court,  a  pott- 
^  office,  a  dispensary,  and  a  subordinate  jail  far  short-term  prisoners. 
Godhii  is  ako  the  head  i]uaiten(  of  the  Rewa-Kintha  Politictl  Agency, 
translerTed  from  Baroda  in  1S80,  consequent  on  its  amalgamation  with 
the  Panch  Mahils.  A  considerable  aren  of  nee  land  is  inigatcd  from  a 
large  tank  in  the  neifjhbourliood.  The  extension  of  the  Bombay, 
Baroda,  and  Centra!  India  Railway,  17  miles  from  Pali,  across  the  river 
iSlahi,  has  reached  this  town  and  increased  its  importance  in  trade  by  a 
revival  of  the  old  route  from  ItUlwa  to  GujardL  A  line  to  connect 
Godhrd  with  the  opium  mart  of  Rutlam  was  begun  in  1884-85. 
Municipal  income  (i88o~8i),jC6ii,  and  ^504  in  18S1-83;  incidence 
of  taxation  jicr  head  of  municipal  population  (10,641),  tc-  sd.  in 
t88o-6i,  and  <j<l.  in  1883-^3.  Oil-prc.<Lsin|;;  was  started  in  1867,  and  a 
steam  mill  was  erected  in  that  year.  The  mill,  however,  censed  working 
in  1877.  Near  the  town  is  an  embanked  take  70  acres  in  area. 
Godhri  Itas  3  vemncubr  iichouls. 

GodnA  <or  Jievtiganj}. — Town  and  municipality  in  Siran  District, 
Bengal.  Lat  25'  46'  56"  n.,  long.  84*  41'  7*  k.  Stuated  just  above 
the  junction  of  the  Gan^^es  and  Go^ra  (Gha^rd),  and  built  along  the 
banks  of  the  tatter  river ;  the  largest  mart  in  Saran  District.  Its  trade 
maybe  classed  under  two  heads: — (i)  Its  local  trade  a.s  the  port  of 
SAian,  represenitng  also  Chaniii.lran  and  Nepdl ;  exports— mai«,  Iwrley, 
peas,  oil-seeds,  saltpetre,  sugar,  cotton,  and  wheat ;  imports — rice,  salt, 
and  piece-goods:  (a)  Its  through  trade  between  Bengal  and  the  North- 
west. Godnd  is  the  great  cliaiiging  station,  where  the  boats  from' 
Lower  Bengal  transship  their  cargoes  of  rice  and  salt  into  the  Faii^tbid 
(Fyulliiid]  and  Corakhpur  boats,  which  give  in  exchange  wheat,  barley, 
pubes,  and  oil-seeds.  Several  Calcutta  6rms  arc  represented  in  the 
town.  The  population  of  Godni  io  1S71  was  returned  at  13,415, 
and  in  1S81  at  11,493,  namely,  males  56S3,  and  females  6S10.  Arei 
of  town  site,  3560  acres.  Hindus  in  1SS1  numbered  10,399;  *^^ 
Muhammadans,  2094.  Municipal  revenue  (1876-77),  ^8ta ;  (t88i-Si), 
jQuftg  ;  incidence  of  taxation,  ■$.  7d.  per  he.td. ;  municipal  police,  41 
men.  Dispcnsarj*.  bdtdr,  and  fair  held  twice  a  year.  The  native  name 
ci  ibb  town  is  Godni.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Gauuma, 
the  founder  of  the  school  of  Nydyi  philosophy  or  Indian  logit     No 
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tracer  of  his  dwelling  exist :  but  a  wretched  hm-el  nnd  a  pair  of  shoes 
art  litill  pointed  out  to  pilgrims. 

The  commcrcint  imporinncc  of  Godnd  dates  from  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  In  178S,  Mr.  RcvcU,  collector  of  Government  customs,  was 
deptilcci  to  open  a  custom-house  and  bdsir  at  this  place  After  his 
death  he  became  nii  epun)'motis  hero.  To  the  present  day  hi«  tomb 
is  visited  as  a  shrine  by  the  market  people,  and  his  name  is  invoked 
on  alt  occasions  of  csJamily.  I'he chief  business  done  is  in  oilseeds, 
brought  down  the  Gogra  from  the  Di.itricts  of  Oudh,  ami  here  trans- 
shipped into  larger  boats  for  conveyance  10  Palnd  and  Calcutta.  The 
traders  are  mostly  agents  of  firms  at  those  two  cities,  and  they  transact 
l>usiness  on  commission.  The  principal  Euro|>e3n  firm  reiirescntcd 
is  that  of  Messrs.  Ralli  Brothers.  A  distinction  in  their  course  of 
business  is  observed  by  European  and  native  merchants.  The  object 
of  the  Europeans  is  to  U5c  the  railway  at  I'atnd  to  the  utmost.  They 
therefore  h:ivc  their  oil-«eeds  cleaned  at  Patni  by  a  special  class  of 
women.  The  rale  of  freight  from  GodnA  to  I'alnii  i.s  i  nntia  per 
b.ig.  or  Rs.  3  per  100  niaunds  ;  the  voyage  takes  two  days  during  the 
rainy  season  and  three  days  at  other  limes  of  the  year.  From  I'atnd 
the  cleaned  seed  is  dcspalche<I  by  tail  to  Calcutta.  The  native 
merchants  scarcely  use  the  railway  at  alL  They  buy  up  oil-seeds 
when  the  prices  are  low,  and  store  iheni  along  the  river  bank  until 
they  can  obtain  a  good  market  at  Calcutta.  'I'hen  they  despatch 
them  all  the  way  by  boat,  in  their  uncleaned  state.  There  arc  no 
facilities  for  cleaning  at  Godna.  Uhe  freight  to  Calcutta  varies  from 
Ra.  JO  to  Rs  35  per  100  mattnds.  The  voyage  occupies  about  fifteen 
days  during  the  rains  and  forty  days  in  the  dry  weather.  The  native 
traders  do  not  insure.  They  draw  bills,  accepted  by  their  bankers  at 
Calcutta,  who  thus  become  practically  the  insurers ;  for  if  a  heavy  loss 
is  sustained,  the  traders  fail,  and  the  bankers  have  to  pay. 

In  the  year  1876-77  (the  Inst  year  for  which  Rgures  arc  available, 
the  inland  river  registration  station  being  now  abolished),  the  loud 
registered  trade  of  Godni,  including  both  imports  and  exports,  was 
valued  at  over  one  million  sterling.  But  it  is  admitted  that  great 
part  of  the  imports,  especially  European  piece-goods  from  Dlnd- 
pur,  escaped  registration  altogether.  Oil -seeds  were  imported  to 
the  amount  of  559,000  mauntfs,  valued  at  ^207,000.  Nearly 
one -half  came  from  the  District  of  Kaiz.lb.id  ():y>AhS.A),  the  rest 
from  Bahrdicb,  Corakhpur,  Gonda,  Sltdpur,  and  Basti.  The  exports 
of  oil-seed*  were  395,000  tnaunds,  valued  at  ^^333, 000,  consigned 
in  almost  equal  moieties  to  Patni  and  Calcutta.  Considerably 
more  than  half  the  total  was  linseed.  Food-grains  of  all  kinds  were 
imported  to  the  nmoii  '■o  ma«nJi,  valued  at  ^iSi,oos. 

)\'hcat,  pa]ses,  ao'  uing  ctd[>s,  arc  received  from 
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Oudh,  to  be  sent  on  to  Caloilla,  Patni,  and  the  DIstricu  of  Behat. 
Rice  is  iinponcd  (or  local  consumption  to  the  amouni  of  393,000 
mamtidt,  chiefly  ftom   Northern   Bengal.     The  total  export  of  food- 
gcaios  was  530,000  maitnds,  valoed  at  j^t  10,000,  chiefly  wheat  10 
Calcutta  and  Patni,and  inferior  grains  to  Tirhiit.    Salttviu  imported  to 
the  amount  of  303,000  maunds,  valued  st  ;£rot,ooo,  of  which  140,000 
mtatinds  came  direct  from  Calcutta,  and  the  rest  from  Fntnl.     'llie  , 
exports  of  salt  were  only  14,000  wannds,  valued  at  ^i  7,000,  principally  | 
I  Gcrakhpur.     The  other  articles  of  trade  included  limber,  ;f  35.000  ;l 
fi  ;£i6>ooo;  saltpetre,  ;£4ooo.      No  trade  Matistics  an:  available'^ 
iSSi-Sa,  but  the  commerce  of  the  place  has  greatly  decreased  of 
'late  years,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so  as  the  Paln.1-ltahraich 
Railway  is  ojwned. 
Oogho. — Town  and  Sub-division  in  AhmadibUd  District,  Bombay 
tidency. — Stt  Gogo. 
Ctogrhat— Village  and  police  station  in  Hdgli  District,  Bengal.    Lat. 
"**  53'  'S'  !*■>  long-  87'  44'  so'  ^     Recently  transfcncd  from  Bardwdn 
District. 
OogO. — Sulvdiviiion  of  AhmacUliid    District,  Bombay  Presidency. 
114 square  miles;  contains  ■  town  and  63  villages.     Population 
(i8S>)  39.370,  namely,  1 4,Si4  males  and  i4,546femalci'.  Hindu.t  number 
4,oSi ;  Muliammadani,  3S79  ;  'othent,'  1409.     Since  1871,  llie  popu- 
.  of  the  Sub-division  has  decreased  by  4459.     There  is  but  little 
»te  land  in  Goga     The  Khokhm  hills,  with  a  peak  600  feet  high, 
iind  one  side  of  the  Sub-division.    Climate  cool  and  healthy.   A  steady 
sca-bree/c  blows  during  the  hot-weather  months.    The  average  Sclllc- 
^nent  ho1din){  is  34  acres  in  extent,  and  pays  a  rentiil  of^i,  4S.  sd. 
foar  is  the  chief  crop,  occupying  33,000  acres  out  of  3;,ooo  under 
actual   cultivation    in    1877-7S.      About     3000    acres    were    under 
vfaeat.     Cotton  and  rice  are  seldom  grown.     The  Sul}-division  in 
1S83  contaim-d  3  criminal  courts  and  i  police  station  (/MhJ)  ;  regular 
ipolice,   S4    ^"^ '    village   watch    {chaukiddn),   C9.      Lund    revenue 
"(1883-83),  iCiS-io. 

Gogo  (or  Goghd).  —  Chief  town  of  the  Sub-division  of  Gogo, 
Ahmadibid  District,  Bombay  Presidency ;  situated  in  the  peninsula 
of  Kdthiawdr,  on  the  Gulf  of  C.imbay,  in  lat.  ai"  39'  30*  n.,  long.  73* 
15'  E.,  193  mile*  northivfst  of  tiomlwy.  Population  (1873)  9572; 
(1881)  7063,  namely,  3389  Hindus,  3738  Muhammad.ins,  708  Jains,  S3 
Christians,  3  ]'iirsls,and  1S3  'others.'  About  three-quarters  ofa  mile  east 
r  the  town  is  an  excellent  anchorage,  in  some  measure  sheltered  by  the 
ilitnd  of  Periu  (Piram),  which  lies  still  farther  cast.  The  nntivcs  of 
this  town  are  reckoned  the  best  sailors  or  laskan  in  India;  and  ^hips 
touching  here  may  procure  water  and  supplies,  or  repair  damages.  The 
stead  is  a  safe  refuge  during  the  south-west  motisoon,  01  for  vcsvi\& 
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thai  have  parted  from  their  anchors  in  the  Surat  roads,  the  bottom 
being  an  uniform  bed  of  mud,  and  the  water  always  smooth.  When 
the  Dutch  raised  Surat  to  be  the  chief  port  of  Gujaril,  the  Cambay 
ports  were  more  or  less  injured.  Gogo  has  of  late  years  lost  its 
commercial  importance.  During  the  American  war  it  was  one 
of  the  chief  cotton  marls  of  Kiithi^wdr,  It  is  now  deserted; 
its  cotton  presses  idle ;  and  its  great  storehouses  ruinous  and  empty. 
Its  rival,  Bh^unagar,  is  8  miles  nearer  (o  the  cotton  districts.  North 
of  the  town  is  a  black  salt  marsh,  extending  to  the  Bhiunagar  creelc. 
On  the  other  sides  undulating  cuhivated  land  slopes  to  the  range 
of  hills  1 1  miles  ot)^  South  of  the  town  is  another  salt  marsh.  The 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  is  inundated  at  high  .spring  lidc.n,  which 
renders  it  necessary  to  bring  fresh  water  from  a  distance  of  a  mile. 
Average  annual  value  of  trade  for  five  years  ending  1 880-8  i^3iports, 
X39.393;  imports,  £n,0i,6. 

Gogra  (C/i'igra,  also  called  the  Deo/ia  and  Great  Saty'u). — The 
great  river  of  Oudli.  It  rises  in  the  upper  ranges  of  the  Himilayas, 
and,  after  passing  through  Nc|)iil  as  the  Kauriala,  issues  from  the  hills 
at  a  place  called  Shishajidni,  or  the  '  Crystal  Waters,'  where  it  sweeps 
down  on  the  plains  in  a  series  of  rapids  over  immense  boulders  which 
it  has  brought  wiih  it  from  the  hills  during  the  course  of  ages.  Almost 
immediately  after  it  debouches  on  ihc  lardi,  the  stream  splits  into  two; 
the  western  branch  retains  the  name  of  the  Kaiiridl^  but  the  e-istem, 
known  as  the  Girwa,  has  a  volume  of  water  superior  to  that  of  the 
main  stream.  After  3  course  of  about  iS  miles  through  the  midst  of 
tine  siil  forests,  and  over  rough  stony  beds,  the  twin  streams  enter 
Uritish  territory  in  lai.  16°  2f  it.,  long.  Sa"  17'  e.,  a  few  miles  distant 
from  each  other,  and  re-uniie  a  few  miles  below  Bharthapur ;  and  here 
the  bed  loses  its  rocky  character  and  becomes  sandy.  .Mmo&t 
immediately  below  the  confluence  of  the  Kauriali  and  Girwa,  the 
sueam  is  joined  by  the  Suheli  from  Kheri  District ;  but  it  receives  no 
other  afHuents  of  any  importance  unii!,  after  a  southerly  course  of  47 
mile*,  m.irking  the  bound.iry  between  B.ihriich  and  Kheri,  it  is  joined 
by  the  Sarju  just  above  Kaliighdt.  Below  the  ronfluence,  the  united 
stream  is  swelled  by  the  Chauka  and  Dahdwar  at  EahramghdL  From 
this  point  the  river  takes  its  name  of  the  Gogra.  It  flows  in  a  south- 
easterly and  afterwards  an  easterly  course,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Bahrdich  and  Gonda  on  the  north,  and  Bara  Bank!  and  Faizdb^d 
(l-'yziibid)  on  the  south.  It  leaves  Oudh  in  the  west;  and,  marking  the 
tioundary  between  the  Norlh-^Veslem  Provinces  Districts  of  Basil  and 
Gorakhpur  on  the  north,and  A^amgarh  on  the  south,  receives  the  Muchora 
.tnd  KHpli  as  tributaries  on  its  left  bank.  In  its  course  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  Azamgarh  District,  the  Gogra  throws  off  an  afHuent,  the 
Lesser  {(hho/a)  Sarju,  which  takes  a  south-easterly  course  along  what  is 
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.•upposed  to  be  ftn  ancient  channel  of  the  Gogra,  through  Ammgarh 
iind  Uh^pur  Districts,  joining  tltc  Ganges  below  linllia  town.  It  then 
touches  on  the  BcDgal  District  of  SAran  at  Daraiili,  and  finally  cmpilci 
itself  into  the  Ganges  at  Chapri,  in  lat.  15*  45'  v.,  long.  84'  43'  30'  k., 
after  an  estimated  counrc  of  upwards  of  600  miles. 

Many  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Goj(r.T  have  taken  place  in  olden 
times.  Its  waters  have  shown  an  inclination  towards  abandoning 
hicral  clumnelK,  and  selecting  a  central  one,  as  in  the  well-known 
case  of  the  Saroa,  from  which  a  magnificent  system  of  canals  to 
irrigate  the  Gogn-Ciimti  dodb  is  about  to  be  constructed.  On 
both  sides  of  the  present  stream  are  seen  ancient  channel*  of  the 
nvcr,  and  high  banks  within  which  it  once  dowed.  Tlicrc  were 
\y,  probably,  three  main  channels  of  the  river,  whose  volumes 
mried  each  year  as  accidental  circumstances  diverted  tlie  greater 
of  the  water  into  one  or  other.  A  great  flood  of  the  Cogra 
took  place  about  1600  a.d.,  which  swept  away  the  town  of  Khunin  j 
ID  Gonda,  and  considerable  encroachments  have  also  been  made 
by  the  river  in  Axamgorh  District.  During  the  past  century,  there 
has  been  but  litile  change  in  the  channel  beyond  slight  encroachments  J 
on  its  banks,  by  which  vilLiges  are  occasionally  swept  away  during  \ 
the  rains.  The  old  eastern  and  western  channels  have  to  a  great 
extent  silted  up,  but  in  the  rains  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
mter.  The  depth  of  the  river  in  mid-channel  is  nowhere  less  than 
6  fcct,  but  boat*  drawing  more  than  4  feet  arc  not  desirable,  because 
they  may  be  carried  by  the  current  on  to  shallows.  The  boats  arc 
generally  clinker  built,  (he  largest  canning  about  iioo  maiiniis  or  43 
tons.  They  are  usually  without  decks,  the  cargo  being  protected  by 
mat  awnings  ;  the  cost  of  carriage  is  very  small.  The  only  large  town 
00  tlic  banks  of  the  river  is  Faizabad  (Fyidbdd);  Barhaj,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Gogra  and  Ripti,  is  an  important  mart,  but  is  in  no 
other  respects  icmarkablb  A  pontoon  bridge  crosses  the  Gogra  at 
Faizdbdd ;  and  bridges  of  boats  during  the  cold  and  hot  seasons  are 
kept  up  at  IJahramghdt  and  Dohrighdt;  during  the  rains  they  are 
rq)laced  by  a  well-served  ferry;  45  other  ferries  are  maintained  at 
(Ulliimit  points  of  the  rivet  in  Oudh,  and  several  in  the  North- Wcslcm 
Frovinces. 

The  Gogta  is,  commercially  speaking,  the  most  imiiortant  waterway 
in  the  North  -  Western  Provinces  and  Oudh.  The  trafhc  which  it 
carried  in  1S79-80,  the  year  in  which  it  was  registered  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
amounted  to  considerably  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  walcr- 
bomc  traflk;  and  if  its  tributary  the  Rapti  be  included,  the  united 
tnflic  comes  to  nearly  half  the  whole  water-borne  irafTic  The  returns 
show  the  total  traffic  carried  by  the  Gogra  to  have  been  over  33!  Idkht 
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(3i3SOi00o)  of  maundt,  or  nboiU  86,000  tons;  31  likhs  (1,100,000) 
maunds  being  carried  down  stTMnt,  and  sj  laklu  {150,000)  ptatmis 
upstream.  The  dovm-strcam  tralTic  runs  in  t)itCL- wcll-ninrkcd  lines: 
(i)  Transport  of  limber  &om  the  Ncpil  forests  on  the  Kauriali,  and  of 
gniin  and  oil-sccds  from  Bahniich  to  the  Oudli  and  Kohilkhand  Railway 
at  BahramfjhdL  (i)  Transport  of  grain  and  oil-sccds  from  BahrAich  to 
Patn.l  (3)  Transport  of  grain  and  oil-seeds  from  Naw.-tbganj  {opiTOsite 
Faizdbdd)  tn  Gonda  DiArict  to  Patnl  The  weigbl  of  timber  thus 
carried  is  estimated  at  100,000  mounds,  and  of  grain  and  oil-seeds 
1,815,000  niauiuli,  of  which  875,000  maundt  were  despatched  from 
Kawibganj  to  Patnd.  The  upstream  traffic  is  of  comparatiwly  small 
importance,  consisting  principally  of  rice,  metals,  salt,  stone,  and  sugar, 
imported  from  I'atn.i  and  consigned  to  Dohrighit  in  Azamgarh  District. 

Oog^nda.  —  Town  in  the  Native  Slate  of  Udaipur,  RSjputina, 
Contains  nljoitl  1500  houses.  Situated  on  the  waierihed  at  a  height  of 
9750  (eet  ahoic  (he  sea,  and  prolwhly  the  highest  town  on  the  whole 
of  the  Aravalli  range.  The  country  around  is  open  and  undulating, 
and  there  xi  a  good  sheet  of  water  to  the  south-east  of  the  town.  A 
first-class  noble  of  Udaipur,  who  owns  104  villages,  resides  here,  and 
tlie  town  gives  ils  name  to  his  estate.  Twcnly-five  miles  to  the  north 
is  the  temj)le  of  Jargo,  where  a  large  fair  ij  held  annually. 

Oohad. — Town  in  Gwalior  State,  Central  India.  Distant  60  miles 
south-east  from  Agra,  and  situated  on  the  road  from  Etdwah  lo  Gwalior, 
55  miles  south-we4t  of  the  former,  and  aS  north-cast  of  the  latter  town. 
\sx.  26'  15'  N.,  long.  78'  19"  F.  A  fortified  town,  formerly  the  capital 
of  a  Jit  chieftain,  who  rose  into  power  lix>m  the  position  of  a  land- 
bolder  during  the  troublous  limes  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
and  esiablishcd  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours.  In  1779,  the 
chief  entered  into  alliance  with  the  BntiBh>  who  assisted  him  in  a 
struggle  against  Sindhia.  Sindhia's  capital,  with  the  fort,  was  captured 
by  a  British  force,  and  made  over  to  the  Goliad  chief.  Five  years 
later,  howci-er,  the  position  was  reversed ;  Sindhia  besieged  and  re- 
obtained  possession  of  (iwalior  fort,  and  also  captured  the  capital 
(Gohad)  of  his  enemy.  In  1803,  certain  territorial  anangcmcnts  were 
effected  by  which  the  town  and  territory  of  Gohad  were  transferred  to 
Sindhia,  and  the  Gohad  RJnd  received  instead  the  territory  of 
DiioLPUR,  which  his  dcsccndanu  still  hold.  The  fortifications  of 
Gohad  consist  of  an  outer  curtain  of  mud,  faced  with  stone,  enclosing 
ftn  exlcnuve  area,  between  which  and  the  citadel  are  two  other  walls. 
The  citadel  is  lofty,  with  massive  towers,  and  has  spacious  and  com- 
modious apartments.  Thieffenthaler,  who  visited  Gohad  in  the  last 
century,  describes  it  as  a  populous  and  rich  place.  It  is  now,  however, 
much  decayed. 

QohkOA. — Northern  laMl oi  Rohtak  District,  Punjab;  irrigated  by 
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the  Weaiem  Jumna  Canal,  which  oITorda  a  waleT-fflppTy  to  39,664 
acres.  Area,  338  square  miles;  population  (18S1)  137,731,  namely, 
malo  69,079,  and  females  58,653,  or  378  [>er  scjuare  mile.  Clafsilied 
according  to  religion,  there  were — Hindus,  106,812;  Muhammadans. 
'7*579;  Sikhs  8974;  and  'others,*  3195.  The  administrative  stalT 
consists  of  a  taAsiidJr,  who  presides  over  one  dvO  and  one  criminal 
court.  Strength  ol*  regular  police,  3a  men;  village  watchmen,  175. 
Land  revenue  of  the  taM:H,  ;f  11,483. 

OohAoiL — ^Town  and  municipality  in  Rohtak  District,  Punjab,  and 
head-quarters  of  Cohdna  lahsll,  siiuaicd  half  a.  mile  west  of  the  Koht^ 
branch  of  the  Western  Jumna  CanaL  I-1L  39°  8'  k.  ;  long.  76'  45'  r. 
Founded  about  the  middle  of  the  t3th  century  by  a  Kiijput  and  a 
Baniyi,  converts  to  the  foith  of  IsUm,  who  were  permitted  to  settle  on 
the  present  site.  Population  in  186S,  7134;  in  1881,  7444,  namely, 
Hindus,  a739;  Muhammadans,  38S3 ;  Jains,  791;  and  Sikhs,  31. 
Number  of  houses,  948.  Municipal  income  in  t87s-76,  ^^'jiS; 
in  rS8o-8i,  ^454;  average  incidence  of  taxation,  is.  afd.  \ivt 
head.  TaJi^Ii,  police  station,  post-oOice,  school,  dispensary,  and  sardL 
Yearly  foir  at  tomb  of  Shih  Zii-ud-dfn  Muhammad,  a  saint  who 
accompanied  Muhammad  Ghori  in  )iis  invasion  of  Up|x;r  India.  Two 
temples  of  the  Jain  deity,  Pdrasn^th,  at  which  an  annual  festival  takes 
place  in  the  month  of  Bhadra.  A  fine  tank  is  tttuatcd  on  the  north- 
iKSt  ude  of  the  town. 

Gohelw&r  (or  Gofulwdi). — A  tract  of  country  lying  to  the  south- 
east and  forming  one  of  the  four  divisions  or  f  ninth  of  Kithidwir, 
Bombay  Ptcsidci^cy,  and  so  named  from  the  tribe  of  Gohel  Rajputs  by 
whom  it  is  jirtncipally  peopled  and  owned.  It  ties  along  the  Gulf  of 
Cambayi  and  has  an  area  of  over  4000  square  miles.  I'ojiulation  of 
the  division  (1881)  98,395,  of  whom  53,138  were  males  and  46,157 
were  females.  Hindus  numbered  70,447 ;  Muhammadans,  18,076 ; 
Jains,  9180;  Christians,  153;  Pirsis,  116;  and  'others,'  333.  The 
principal  State  in  this  division  is  Bkaunacak. 

GokAk. — Sub-division  of   Bclgdum   District,  Bombay  Presidency. 
1,  671  square  miles;  contains  1  town  and  113  villages,  of  which  85 
are  Government.     Population  (1881)   93,oi9,  namely,   46,464  males ' 
and  46,565  females,  dwelling  in  18.484  houses.      Hindus  numberedi 

,994;     Muhammad  .ins,    5909;    '  oihcts,'    3t36.      Since    1871,    the 

jjulaiion  of  the  Su!^divi.tion  has  dfcreased  by  16,668. 

Ookik.— Chief  town  of  the  Ookik  Sulxlivision,  Belgdium  District, 
Bombay  Presidency.     Lat.  16°  10'  n.,  long.  74°  5a'  e.  ;  4a  nules  north- 
east of  Belgium.     Population  (187a)  ia,6ia  ;  (1881)  10,307,  namely, 
L8579  Hindus,   1508   Muhammadans,   aao  Jains;   municipal  revenue 
'(18S1-S3),  j^7Si  ;  rate  of  taxation,  is.  3d.  per  head.     In  1SS3  the  Sub- 
division  contained   i   criminal   couns ;   police  stations  (thdHdt)^  6  \ 
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Rgular  police,  47  men ;  village  watch  {ihauklddri),  399.  Head-quanen 
of  the  chief  revenue  and  police  officer*  of  the  Sub-division,  post-office, 
Blld  dispensary.  Gokik  was  fonnerly  the  seat  of  a  large  dyeing  and 
weaving  induatry;  of  late  years  this  business  has  much  decayed,  but 
there  is  still  a  considerable  trade  in  coarse  paper.  Toys  representing 
figures  and  fruits,  made  uf  light  wood,  and  of  a  particular  earth  found 
in  the  neighbourhood,  command  sn  extensive  sale. 

Qokam  (Cow's  tar). — Town  in  North  Kdnara  District,  Bombay 
Presidency,  ten  miles  north  of  Kumta.  Population  (1871)  3707; 
(1881)  4107,  namely,  4191  Hindus,  7  Muhummadans,  and  9  Chris- 
tians ;  municipal  revenue  (1882-83),  ^£178  ;  rate  of  taxation,  ijd-  per 
head.  Gokarn  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  frequented  by  Hindu  devotees 
from  all  ports  of  India,  especially  by  wandering  pilgrims  and  ascetics 
who  go  roun<I  the  princii).il  shrines  of  the  country.  The  Mahableshwar 
temple  here  is  built  in  the  Dravidian  style,  and  is  famed  as  containing 
a  fragment  of  the  original  Linga  given  to  Rivana  by  Siva.  Upwards 
of  a  hundred  lamps  are  ke|>t  pcqictually  alight  from  funds  supplied  by 
devotees.  A  fair  is  annually  held  in  February,  at  which  from  3000  to 
8000  people  assemble.  Gokarn  is  mcntionecl  both  in  the  JidmdyaHa 
and  Makdbhdrata.    Buchanan  visited  the  place  in  1801. 

Gokul.— Town  in  Multra  (Mathura)  District,  Nonh-Western  Pro- 
vinces ;  situated  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Jumna  river.  Lat. 
38°  36'  N.,  long.  77*  46'  30'  K. ;  6  miles  south-east  of  Muttra  town. 
Hindu  tradition  regards  the  village  as  the  spot  where  Vishnu  first 
visited  the  earth  in  the  form  of  Krishna.  Also  noted  as  the  place 
where  Vallabhi  Swami,  a  Hindu  reformer  of  the  16th  century,  first 
preadied  his  doctrines. 

Q0I&. — Town  in  Bansgaon  tahsU,  Gorakhpur  District,  North-Western 
Provinces.  Situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Gogrn  (GlL-lgrj)  river,  at  the 
converging  point  of  three  metalled  roads  from  Gorakhjmr  town,  33 
miles  distant  to  the  north.  Population  (1S81)  7193,  namely,  Hindus, 
6466 ;  Muhammadans,  725 ;  and  Christians,  3.  Area  of  town  site,  74 
acres.  A  flourishing  market  town  and  a  considerable  depot  for  the 
collection  and  river  export  of  grain.  For  |»olice  and  conservancy 
purposes,  a  house-tax  is  levied  under  the  provisions  of  Act  xx.  of  1856. 
Police  station,  post-office,  and  good  elementary  school  The  town  is 
the  head-i]UartcrB  of  a  sub-division  of  the  Opium  DepartmenL 

O0I4. — Town  in  Kheri  District,  Oudh,  on  the  road  from  Lakhimpur 
to  Shahjahdnpur.  Lat.  iS'  4'  40'  n.,  long.  80"  30'  45'  it.  Picturesquely 
situated  at  the  base  of  a  semicircle  of  small  hills,  covered  for  the  most 
part  with  sd!  forests,  with  a  lake  to  the  south.  Population  (1869) 
3584  ;  {18S1)  3018,  namely.  2435  Hindus,  and  593  Muhamm.idans, 
The  Gositin  community  has  a  monastic  establishment  here,  and 
^Ifcoiis  tombs   have  been  built  in   honour  of  its  principal  mciL 
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Seat  of  considerable  sugar  manuracture.  Daily  market,  and  special 
bt-«-eekly  market.  Scat  of  an  important  Hindu  fair  held  twice 
every  year,  in  the  months  of  Phdigun  and  Chaitra,  in  honour  of 
Gokamith  Mahideo.  These  fairs  last  for  fifteen  days  each,  and  ate 
attended  by  from  75,000  to  1 00,000  persons,  traders  as  w-cU  as  pilgrims, 
Estimated  average  annual  value  of  trade,  ^io,oooi. 

GoUgh&t. — Sub-division   in  Sibs^gar  District,  Assam ;  containing 

9  matitdi  or  village  unions,  and  16,845  houses.     Population  (1873)  . 

'6486;  (1S81)  93.944,   namely,  49,703   males  and  44,141  females. 

Hindus  numbered  84,385  ;  Muhammadans,  4568 ;  and  'others,'  499r. 

.vera^   number  of  [lenons  per  mausd,  4944  persona ;    persons  per 

luse,  5-5.  The  Sub-division  was  constituted  in  1846.  In  1883  it 
contained  3  magisterial  and  a  revenue  and  civil  courts,  together  with 
a  regular  police  force  of  26  men.  An  Assistant  and  exlra-.^ssistani 
Commissioner  are  ordinarily  posted  in  this  Sub-division. 

OoUgll&t. — Village  in  Sibsigar  District,  Assam,  and  head-qunrters 
of  the  Sub-division  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Dhaneswari  (Dhansari) 
river.  Lat  26°  30'  N. ;  long.  94°  E.  Population  (18S1)  1906.  The 
town  has  recently  increa.ied  in  imporLince  as  being  the  depot  in  con- 
nection with  the  transport  and  commissariat  offices  for  the  troops  in 
the  Niga  Hills.  It  is  built  on  high  ground,  broken  by  ravines,  and 
tanks  as  one  of  tlie  licakhiesl  places  in  Assam.  It  was  erected  into  a 
municipal  union  in  tSSt.  Steamers  arc  able  to  reach  GolfEghdt  during 
the  rainy  scuon.  and  the  river  is  navigalile  for  small  boats  all  the  year 
through.  In  the  cold  weather,  the  Nigas  from  beyond  the  frontier  ' 
come  down  in  large  numbers,  bringing  cotton,  and  vegetable^  such  -is 
yams,  sweet  potatoes,  ginger,  pumpkins,  etc,  to  baiter  for  salt,  fish,  and 
livestock. 

Golconda.— Fortress  and  ruined  dty,  situated  in  the  Nixdra's  Domi- 
nions, 7  miles  west  of  H.iidarabid  (Hyderdbid)  city.  Lat.  i7'3i'n., 
long,  78*  16'  30*  E,  In  former  limes,  Golconda  was  a  large  and  powerful 
kingdom  of  the  Dcccan,  which  arose  on  Che  downfall  of  the  tidhmani 
dynasty,  but  was  subdued  by  .\urangzcb  in  16S7,  and  aimexed  to  the 
doounions  of  the  Delhi  Empire.  Golconda  was  the  capital  of  the  . 
Kulab  Shdhi  kings,  who  had  their  court  here  from  1513  10  1687. 
Originally  it  was  a  small  fort  built  by  the  Rdji  of  Warangal,  who  ceded 
it  together  with  its  dependencies  10  a  Bahmani  king  of  Gulhurgoh 
(Kalburga)  in  i^O^  In  151Z  it  passed  from  the  Bdhmani  kings  to 
the  kings  of  the  Kutab  Shdhi  line.  The  Ixjundaries  of  the  kmgdom 
of  Golconda,  one  of  the  five  sovereignties  that  rose  on  the  downfall  of 
the  Bdhmanis,  extended  along  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Tungabhadra  river 
a«  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Bhimo,  and  then  followed  the  line  of  hills 
to  the  southwest,  which  formed  the  frontiers  of  the  Bidar  region.  After 
a  prosperous  reign  of  thirty  years,  the   liret   Kutab   Shdhi  king  was 
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assassinated  by  the  commandant  of  the  fort  U  the  instigation  of  the 
king's  son.  In  the  reign  of  Ibiihfm  Shdlii,  the  existence  of  diamonds 
in  GoIconJa  tcmtory  was  discovered  at  I'arliiil  and  Kasat  and  other 
places  In  1589,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ibrdhfin  commenced  to 
build  the  present  city  of  Haidaribid,  on  the  banks  of  the  Musi,  5  miles 
from  Golconda.  Tlie  kingdom  now  reached  the  »:nith  of  its  prosperity. 
Ibrdhtnt's  successor  died  in  i6ti,  and  from  that  date  until  the  arrival 
of  Aurangwb  in  the  Dcccan  (ifis?)-  *'ic  annab  of  Golconda  are  un- 
certain. During  Auranfp^b's  viceroyaliy  on  behalf  of  Shah  Jahiin  at 
Aurungiibid,  the  famous  Mfr  JuoUd  was  Prime  Minister  or  tiiwdit  at 
Golconda,  and  having  incurred  the  anger  of  (he  Golconda  king, 
(led  for  protection  to  Aurangwb.  As  an  answer  to  Mir  Junili's 
appealt  Aurangrcb  suddenly  appeared  before  Haidardbdd,  plundered 
Golcondai  and  forced  the  Slight  king  to  pay  a  ransom  equal  to  one 
mQlion  sterling,  Mfr  Juml£  took  service  with  the  Mughal  and  after- 
wards rose  to  power ;  he  was  originally  a  servant  in  the  train  of  a 
Persian  merchant  trading  with  the  Deccan.  After  the  submission  of 
Golconda,  Mfr  Jumli  visited  the  court  of  Shdh  Jahdn.  In  1675,  the 
Mughal  commander  in  the  Dcccan  advanced  to  punish  Golconda  for 
assisting  the  Mar^thd  Sivaji  after  his  escape  from  Agra,  but  the  forces 
of  Golconda  defeated  those  of  the  Mughals.  In  1 687,  Aurangzeb,  now 
Emperor  at  Dclhij  besieged  and  captured  Golconda  after  a  struggle  of 
Bevea  months'  duration.  Thenceforward  Golconda,  now  deserted)  lost 
even  the  memory  of  its  former  greatness. 

The  fortress  of  Golconda,  situated  on  a  rocky  ridge  of  granitCi 
is  extensive,  and  conuins  many  enclosures.  It  is  strong  and  in 
good  repair,  but  is  commanded  by  the  summits  of  the  enormous 
and  massive  mausolca  of  the  ancient  kings,  about  600  yards  distanL 
These  buildings,  which  are  now  ihe  diief  characteristic  of  the  place, 
form  a  vast  group,  situated  in  an  arid,  rocky  desert.  They  liave 
suffered  considerably  from  the  ravages  of  time,  but  more  from  the 
hand  of  man,  and  nothing  but  the  great  solidity  of  their  walls 
has  preserved  them  from  uller  ruin.  These  tombs  wee  erected  at 
great  expense,  some  of  them  being  said  to  have  cost  as  much  as 
^^^150,000.  Golconda  fort  is  now  used  as  the  Nizim's  treasury,  and 
also  as  the  State  prison.  It  is  held  by  a  small  .\rab  garrison  in  the 
service  of  tfaidardbid.  Visitors  require  permission  from  the  NiKaro's  _ 
minister  to  go  over  the  fort.  The  diamonds  of  Golconda  have  obtained  fl 
great  celebrity  throughout  the  world  ;  but  they  were  merely  cut  and 
polished  here,  being  generally  found  at  Partial,  near  the  south-eastern 
frontier  of  the  NiiAm's  territory. 

(3itActiaAa,{Gi>ltig0nda  ot  Gotgonda). — Tdluk  in  Vizagapatam  District, 
Madras  Presidency.  Latitude,  18°  aS'  to  18°  4'  a.;  longitude,  8i*  30' 
to  82°  40'  E. ;  uca,  161  square  miles,  with  17S  villages,  31,711  houses, 
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and  (1881)  97,748  inhabitanu— namely,  males  49,383,  and  femald 
48.365.  Cliusificd  according  to  religion,  there  were,  Hindus,  96,874;  ] 
Muharoinadans,  838  ;  Chriitians,  6  ;  and  '  others,'  30,  Of  the  rilbges,  J 
ti3  arc  rdyatwdri,  or  held  direct  from  Government  by  the  cultivators. 
Lajid  rercnue,  ^i  1.486.  This  /J/w^,  which  contains  a  large  traa  of 
hill  country,  and  about  600  stjuarc  mile*  of  Government  forest,  was  one 
of  the  bluest  and  mo&t  ancient  lamiiniJrit  or  l.inded  ctUtcs  in  the 
I>istrict,  the  lawlnddrs  being  relatives  and  fcudaioricj  of  the  Jaipur 
(JcfpoTC)  chief.  Of  the  tract  nbovc  the  gMis,  two  mu//Js  (Dutsarti 
and  Gudtteru),  with  an  area  of  about  400  square  mile;;,  were  transferred 
10  Godivari  DiBtricI  in  i88r.  In  1S36,  in  consequence  of  the 
murder  of  the  Rinf,  the  British  authorities  sequestrated  the  estate 
and  imprisoned  the  samhiddr,  and  in  the  following  year  the  estate 
was  bought  by  Government  at  auction.  In  1845  the  sarJdn  or  chiefs 
rose  in  rebellion,  and  held  their  ground  for  three  years;  and  again,  in 
1857-58,  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  troops  against  iheni.  The 
taminddri  has  been  converted  into  a  Government  td/ui  with  hcad- 
quaden  at  NanapaUm.  The  forests  are  of  considerable  value,  but 
the  attempt  to  conserve  them  has  been  abandoned,  owing  to  there 
being  no  means  for  transporting  the  timber  down  the  g^ts.  The 
tdliti  is  also  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  oranges,  In  1881  it 
cont^oed  a  criminal  courts;  police  stations  (tMnds),  10;  regular 
police,  ia6. 

Gollagndem.— \Mlage  on  the  God.ivari  river,  in  Godilvari  District, 
Madras  Presidency.  Latitude,  17°  39'  n.  ;  longitude,  Si°  i'  30*  f. 
Vcsscb  navigating  the  Godavari  take  in  and  deliver  ca^o  here,  and 
travellers  arc  permitted  to  occupy  the  small  inspection  bungalow 
belonging  to  the  Public  Works  DeparlmcnL 

OolOj^onda. — Td/ui  in  Viugapatam  District,  Madras  Presidency. — 

Set  GolXONDA. 

GomaL — Pass  across  the  SuUimin  range,  from  the  Punjab  into 
Afghiin^slin. — 5«  Gumai. 

Gonda. — District  of  Oudh  in  the  Foizdbid  (Fyzibdd)  Division  or 
Commissionership,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  Nonh- Western  Prorinccs,  lying  between  lat  a6°  46'  and  37"  50'  n., 
and  between  long.  81*  35'  and  8i*  48'  K.  In  shape,  the  I>isirict  ia 
an  irregular  oblong,  slightly  pinched  in  the  middle,  with  an  extreme  j 
length  of  68  and  an  extreme  breadth  of  66  miles.  Bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  lower  range  of  the  Himilayas,  separating  tt  from  Nepil ; 
on  the  cast  by  Basti  District ;  on  the  south  by  Faizibjd  and  Bant 
Banki,  the  Gogra  river  forming  the  boundary  line  ;  and  on  the  west  by 
BahriUch.     Area,  2875  square  miles  1  population  (iSSt)  1,170,936. 

I^yikai  Asfxeii.~^oT\63.  presents  the  aspect  of  a  vast  plain,  with 
very  slight  undulations,  studded  with  groves  of  mango  ttecs ',  in  ^aju, 
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the  laigc  mahnA  trees,  left  sianding  on  green  pasture  grounds  where  the 
other  jungle  has  been  cut  down,  give  the  cixintry  an  Engliah  park-like 
appearance.  During  the  fine  clear  monllis  at  the  end  of  the  rainy 
season,  the  range  of  the  HimiUayas,  with  ihc  lowering  peak  of  Diwdla- 
giri  in  the  centre,  forms  a  magnificent  backjjTOund  to  the  north.  The 
villages,  except  in  Ihc  north,  arc  very  small,  being  generally  divided 
into  a  number  of  minute  hamlets,  of  which  over  thirty  will  sometimes  be 
included  in  a  single  village  boundary.  This  may  be  attributed  partly 
to  a  comparative  freedom  from  the  disastrous  clan  wars  which,  in  other 
parts  of  Oudh,  drove  the  villagers  U>  congregate  for  the  sake  of  security, 
and  p-iTtly  ig  the  fact  thai  a  large  part  of  the  District  has  been  only 
lately  reclaimed  from  jungle.  Throughout  the  District,  the  surface 
consists  of  a  rich  .alluvial  deposit,  which  is  divided  naturally  into  three 
great  bells,  known  as  the  lardi  or  swampy  tract,  the  u/'firAdr  or 
uplands,  and  ihe  larMr  or  wet  lowlands,  (i)  The  first  of  these,  the 
lardi,  extend^i  from  the  forests  on  the  northern  boundar>',  and  reacheK 
southwards  to  a  line  about  3  miles  south  of  the  Riptt,  running  through 
the  towns  of  Balrimpur  and  Utraula.  The  soil  is  generally  a  heavy 
clay,  except  in  places  where  the  rain-swollen  mountain  torrents  which 
fiow  into  the  K.'f|>li  and  fiurhl  Rdpti  have  flooded  the  neighbouring 
,s  with  a  sandy  deposit  of  debris  from  the  hills,  (z)  The  uparhdr 
;ns  where  the  tardt  ends,  and  e:ttends  south  to  a  line  drawn 
roughly  east  and  west  about  2  miles  below  Gonda  town.  The  soil 
is  generally  a  good  domat,  or  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  with  occa- 
sional patches  of  pure  clay.  (3)  The  tarhdr  or  wet  lowland  reaches  from 
the  uparkir  to  the  Gogra,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
District  The  soil  is  a  light  domat,  with  an  occasional  excess  of  sand. 
These  three  bells  are  marvellously  fertile;  and  there  is  said  to  be  hardly 
an  acre  of  land  in  the  Dislrict  which  would  not  eventually  reward  patient 
labour.  The  vast  tracts  of  barren  saline  efflorescence  (wA)  so  common 
in  the  south  of  Oudh  are  quite  unknown  here. 

The  chief  rivers,  l>eginning  in  the  north,  are  the  Burt  Ripti,  Ripti, 
Suwiwan,  Kuwana,  Bisilhi,  Chamndi,  Man  war,  Tirhi,  Sarju,  and  Gogra,  all 
Rowing  from  nonh-wesi  to  south-cast.  The  Gogra  and  Ripti  arc  alone 
of  any  commercial  importance,  the  first  twing  navigable  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  lauer  during  the  rainy  months.  The  rivers  in  the  centre 
of  the  District  are  mere  shallow  streams  in  the  hot  weather,  fringed  in 
most  places  with  a  jungle  of  young  idl  trees,  mixed  with  mahui,  and 
ending  at  the  water's  edge  with  a  cane-brake  or  line  of  jdmun  trees. 
Dangerous  tjuicksands,  covered  with  a  green  coating  of  short  grass,  are 
exceedingly  common  along  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  whole  District 
is  studded  with  smnll  shallow  lakes,  the  water  of  which  is  largely  used 
for  irrigation,  and  on  ihe  margin  of  which  grows  a  variety  of  wild  rice 
//ittM),  irhich  furnishes  an  imponant  article  of  food  to  the  lower  classes. 
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A  strip  of  Government  rewn-ed  forcM  nins  along  ihe  fool  of  tlie  hills, 
the  moit  valuable  irecs  being  the  sit  (Shoiea  robusta),  dhdm  (Cono- 
carpus  tatifolia),  ebony  (Diosp)'Tos  mclanoxylum),  and  Acacia  catechu. 
The  wild  animals  consist  of  tigere,  ]co|iiirds,  bears,  wolves,  antelope, 
deer  of  various  kinds,  and  wild  pigs,  among  large  g^me.  Snipe, 
jungle  fowl,  quail,  peacock,  partridges,  onolani;,  and  pigeons,  arc  the 
princii>al  game  bircU.  Fish  are  abundant  in  the  liveri  and  lakes; 
crocodiles  and  dolphins  arc  common. 

History. — The  early  history  of  ihe  District  is  centred  in  that  of 
Snvastj,  the  modern  S.\het  Mahet,  capital  of  ihc  kingdom  ruled  over 
by  Lara,  the  son  of  R:lma.  After  a  period  reiwescntcd  in  the  Vishnu 
PnrJnn  by  fifty  generations  of  kings,  who  ruled  either  at  SravaMi  or  at 
Kapilavaittu  (Gorakhpur),  the  historical  oge  commences  (6th  cent  B.C.) 
with  King  Prascnaditya,  the  contemporary  of  Huddha,  and  one  of 
his  early  convcrlH,  who  invited  the  Sage  to  Sravasti.  During  eight 
generations,  Sravasti  remained  a  principal  centre  of  the  Buddhist  re- 
ligion. The  kingdom  reached  its  culminating  jiower  in  the  reign  of  the 
Oudh  king  Vikramiditya,  in  the  ind  century  A.n.  This  monarch  was  a 
bigoted  Brihmantst ;  and  it  was  perh;ips  through  civil  w.us  between  the 
followers  of  the  rival  religions  that  his  kingdom  so  quickly  collapsed. 
Within  thirty  years  of  his  death,  the  sceptre  bad  passed  to  the  Gupta 
dynasty,  and  this  thick  ly-popubted  seat  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
kingdoms  in  India  before  long  relapsed  into  jungle.  The  high 
rood  between  the  two  capitals,  Sravasti  and  Kapilavastu,  was  in 
the  time  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  a  dense  forest  infested  with  wild 
elephants. 

When  it  next  emerges  into  history,  the  District  was  the  se.it  of 
ft  Jain  kingdom,  which,  in  the  hands  of  Sohildco,  was  powerful  enough 
to  exterminate  the  victorious  forces  of  Sayyid  Salir,  the  nephew 
of  Mahmdd  of  Ghazni.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  this  dynasty 
shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessors ;  ami  at  the  time  of  the  second 
MtUiammadan  conquest,  a  Dom  V.&\k  ruled  Gonda  wjih  his  capital  al 
Domangarh  on  the  Rdpti,  in  Gorakh]mr.  The  most  famous  ruler  ot 
this  race  was  Rijd  Ugtasen,  who  had  a  fort  at  Dumriadih  in  Mah;ldewa 
Parjpind.  The  establishment  of  many  villages  in  the  south  of  the 
District  is  traced  to  giants  of  land,  generally  in  favour  of  Thnnis, 
Donu,  Bhars,  and  P.'fitis,  made  by  this  K^ijiL  As  no  similar  tradi- 
tion exists  to  the  north  of  the  Kuw.-Ina,  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
that  tract  was  then  mainly  covered  with  forest.  Tiiis  low-caste  Dom 
,  kingdocD  was  subverted  in  the  beginning  of  the  t4lh  century  by 
'  the  Ksbattri}i  clans  of  the  Kalhdnsis,  Janwjirs,  and  Biscns.  The 
lirst-namcd  clan  occupied  the  country  from  His:lmpur  in  Hnhnfich 
far  into  the  interior  of  Gorakhpur.  It  is  related  of  them  that  their 
leader  SahJj  Singh,  at  the  head  of  a  small  foicc,  came  liom  fee  "S^m- 
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Imdd  (Nerbudda)  valley,  with  Ihe  anny  of  one  of  ihe  Tughlak 
empcton,  and  was  commissioned  by  him  to  bring  into  obedience 
th«  countr;-  between  the  Gogra  and  the  hitLs.  I'hcir  first  settle- 
ment  was  in  the  Koeli  jungle,  about  i  miles  south-west  of  Kurdsa, 
which  town  subsequently  gave  its  name  to  the  chieftainship  thus 
esublifihcd.  The  lhinly-]>0|>ulaied  tountr>-  was  distributed  in  Jdgiri  of 
about  3  J  ios  each  among  the  leading  officers  of  the  cavalrj-. 

The  nihng  family  came  to  a  tragic  end.  Rija  Achal  Niriyan  Singh, 
having  carried  off  the  daughter  of  a  Brahman  samiuiiiir  by  force,  the 
latter  sat  down  before  the  door  of  the  oppressor's  palace,  and  dehberately 
starved  himself  to  death,  after  having  pronounced  Ihc  curse  of  extinction 
upon  the  Riijas,  with  the  exception  of  the  offsiiring  of  the  youngest  queen. 
The  Brahman's  prediction  was  speedily  fulfilled,  the  Raji's  palace  and 
fortress  being  soon  afterwards  overwhelmed  by  the  river  Sarju,  and 
himself  and  family  drowned,  save  only  the  young  queen,  who  was 
exempted  from  the  Brahman's  avenging  prediction.  She  afterwards 
gave  iiinh  to  a  xon,  whose  descendants  ore  the  present  Kalhdnsi  tamin- 
ddrs  of  Babhnipair.  The  overthrow  of  the  great  Kalhdnsi  dynasty 
occurred  in  the  latter  jiart  of  the  15th  century.  Some  lime  before  this, 
however,  the  north  of  the  District  liad  been  occupied  by  the  Janwin, 
whose  forest  kingdom  comprised  the  whole  sub-Himilayan  iardi;  and 
for  long  they  divided  with  the  Kalh.-tns  the  chieftainship  of  the  whole 
of  the  District  The  overthrow  of  the  Kalhdnsi  dynasty  was  followed  by 
several  years  of  anarchy.  In  the  reign  of  Akbar,  with  the  exception  of 
Ilutund  and  L'trauhi,  there  were  no  powerful  chieftains  in  this  jiart  of 
Oudh.  The  Kalhdnsis  of  Babhnipiir  and  Guwirich  were  never  of  any 
considerable  importance ;  and  the  rest  of  the  District  was  covered  with 
small  semi-independent  tribes  of  Bisens  and  Band^lghotls,  and  quasi- 
proprietary  communities  of  Brdhmans.  During  the  next  period,  the 
Bisenv,  who  had  been  steadily  rising  in  power  for  some  time,  consoli- 
dated the  great  Biscn  t>ij  of  Gonda,  comprising  a  territory  of  1000 
square  miles;  the  Janw.its  sent  out  an  independent  branch  between 
the  Kuwdna  and  the  hills,  and  the  large  chieftainships  of  Balrdm|iur, 
Tillsipur,  and  Manikpur  were  formed.  For  some  lime  before  the 
separation  of  Oudh  from  the  Delhi  Empire,  and  its  erection  into  a 
separate  Muhammad.in  kingdom  under  Saadal  Khan,  the  trans-Gogra 
chiefs  had  enjoyed  a  virtual  independence,  waging  wars  among  them- 
selves, and  cxemjit  from  any  regular  calls  foi  the  payment  of  tribute  or 
revenue. 

The  new  Muhammatlan  jjower  was  vigorously  resisted  by  the  RajA 

of  Gonda,    who   defeated  and  slew    the    fitst  of  the  new  Governors, 

Nawdb  AUwal  Khdn  of  li.thriich.    A  second  force  was  sent  against  him, 

and  he  was  for  a  time  reduced  to  extremities ;  but  tlie  arrival  of  rein- 

/orcemeati  coaipclJcd  the  Nawdb  to  raise  the  siege,  and  10  be  satisfied 
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irith  a  piartial  tubmmion,  nnd  a  promise  to  pa^  n  fixed  tribute.     For 
the  next  seventy  years,  a  scries  of  powerful  Bisen  chiefs  retained  a  semi- 
■independence,  and  engngcd  separately  for  ihc  whole  of  their  five  ancestral 
^ far^ndt  of  Gonda,  Pahirapur,  Digsrir,  M.ihadcwn,  and  Nawilbganj. 
It  was  not  till  Ihc  murder  of  Rdji  Hindupai  Singh  and  his  entire  family 
by  hii   hereditary  enemies,   the   Brahman    Pandes,   that   the   Oudh 
(lovemmcnt,  by  obtaining  possession  of  his  successor,  a  youth  named 
(lumjn  Singh,  was  enabled  to  break  up  ihe  power  of  the  Oonda  princi- 
pality, and  to  collect  the  revenue  direct  from  the  village  head-men. 
Ilalrampuf  and  Tdlsipur  still  held  out  for  independence,  and,  though 
.  ironted  in  many  fights,  managed  to  retain  their  positions  as  chieftains, 
F  and  were  let  off  with  a  lump  nweisment  on  their  whole  estates,  which 
left  them  considerable  profits.     The  lords  of  MankApur  and  Babhnipiir 
in  the  same  way  were  allowed  to  collect  the  rents  in  their  own  villages, 
scMJ  pay  the  revenue  in  a  lump   sum   to  the   Nawib.     Uj)  lo  the 
commencement  of  the   present  century,  there  was  nothing  at   all    in 
Conda  District  resembling  the  taluks  in  other  parts  of  Oudh.     The 
hereditary  chieftains  were  each  supreme  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
his  rdj. 

As  soon  as  Gonda  and  Utraula  were  broken  up,  and  the  revenue 
I  was  realized  by  official  collectors,  tdluks  sprang  into  existence.     The 
'  Niw^ibs  found   it  convenient,  and   in   some  cases   necessary,   to  let 
large  numbers  of  tillages  to  wealthy  individuals  as  fdlukdAn,  or  simple 
farmers  of  Government  revenue.     As  a  rule,  these  tdluiJdris  lasted  but 
f  a  short  lime,  and  their  small  collections  of  villages  became  absorbed  by 
the  Pindcs,  with  whose  power  and  wealth  no  one  in  the  District  could 
compete.    The  dispossessed  Rdjds  of  Utraula  and  Gonda  attempted  to 
sa^uirc  tdluh,  and  to  combine  the  character  of  revenue  farmer  with 
that  of  feudal  lord.     The  R.ijd  of  Ulraula  succeeded  for  a  few  years, 
but  finally  had  to  content  himself  ivith  the  few  villages  assigned  for  his 
support.    The  Gonda  Bisen;;,  however,  got  together  the  magnificent 
estate  of  Hisambharpur.     The  eitactions  of  the  N.izims,  or  revenue 
deputies  of  the  I.ucknow  Court,  have  been  described  in  the  account 
L  of  Baiikaich.     The  British  annexation  of  Oudh  brought  relief  lo  the 
P  people;  but  in  making  the  land  settlement,  the  first  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  the   District,  Colonel   Boilcau,  was  killed  by  a  notorious 
freebooter  named  Faxl  Alt. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny,  the  Rdj.i  of  Gonda,  after  honou^ 
ably  escorting  the  Govcmmcnt  treasure  to  Faialbdd  (P'yKtbdd),  threw 
in  his  lot  with  the  rebels,  and  joined  the  standard  of  the  Bcgam  of 
Oudh  at  Lucknow.  The  Rijii  of  Balramiiur  remained  loyal  throughout 
I  the  struggle.  He  steadily  declined  to  recognise  the  rebel  Government. 
}  ie«eived  and  protected  Sir  C.  Wingfield,  the  Commissioner  of  Gonda 
and  Bahrdich,  together  with  other  English  officers,  in  his  fort,  and  after- 
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wards  forwartlcfl  ihem  safely,  under  a  stiroRg  Bcort,  to  Goralthpur. 
The  Conda  Kdjd,  after  the  idicf  of  Lncknov,  fixed  his  camp  at 
Lampii  on  the  Ch.iinndi  river,  with  a  fori%  said  to  amount  to  30,000 
men.  who  were,  however,  dispirited  at  the  English  successes  else- 
where. After  only  a  feeble  resistance,  the  broken  rcninanis  of  his 
forces  were  sweiJi  actois  the  Rdpti  and  over  the  lower  range  of  the 
Hitndlayas  into  Nepdl.  Most  of  the  rebel  Idlukddrs  nccepted  the 
amnesty,  hut  neither  the  R^j4  of  Gonda  nor  the  Rinf  of  Tdlsipur  could 
be  induced  lo  come  in  (although  the  condua  of  the  former  throughout 
the  Mutiny  had  been  free  from  overt  crime) ;  and  their  estates  were 
accordingly  confiscated  and  conferred  as  rewards  upon  the  late 
Mahirajds  Sir  Dig  Bijdi  Singh  of  Balrimpur,  and  Sir  Min  Singh  of 
Shjhganj. 

Populalien. — The  population  of  Gonda  District,  according  to  the 
Census  of  T869,  amounted  to  603,861  males  and  563.653  feiuales, 
total  1,166,515  ;  but  upon  ihc  slightly  increased  area  of  the  present 
DisiricI,  was  returned  at  1,168,462,  dwelling  in  2834  villages  or  towns. 
The  Census  of  tS8i  returned  the  population  at  1,970,936,  showing 
an  increase  of  101,464,  or  nearly  10  per  cenL,  in  the  thittecn  years. 
The  details  of  the  Census  are  as  follow :  Area  of  District,  2875 
square  miles ;  towns  and  villages,  2790 ;  houses,  203,174.  Total 
population,  1,170,926,  namely,  males  650,771,  and  females  630,t55, 
Average  density  of  population,  442  per  square  mile ;  villajfes  per  square 
mile,  57;  persons  per  village,  445;  houses  per  square  mile,  7o'6 ; 
persons  per  house,  6"3.  Ci.i.isified  according  10  religion,  there  were — 
Hindus,  1,101,193,  or  867  percent,  of  the  population:  Muhaminadans, 
168,546,  or  i3'3  per  cent.    Sikhs  numbered  j8,  and  Christians  159. 

The  Brdhmans  are  the  most  numerous  caste,  numbering  213,024,  or 
167  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  They  are  almost  all  of  the 
Sarwdrii  sept,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  Gaurs,  Kanaujlas,  and 
Sakaldwipis.  The  Gonda  Brdhmans  have  long  been  noted  for  their 
military  spirit ;  and  ihcy  formed  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  the  forces  of  the  great  Bisen  K.ljis.  With  the  escepiion  of  the 
I'athdns  of  Utraula,  the  ruling  cla^ises  are  everywhere  Kshattriyas, 
of  which  the  ])rincipal  families  are  the  Kalhans  of  Babhnipair  and 
Chhedwdrd,  the  Bisens  of  Gonda  and  Mankdpur,  the  Bandalghotis  of 
Minkapur  and  Nawdbganj,  the  Janwirs  of  Balrdmpur,  and  the  Goraha 
Bisens  of  Mahddewa,  These  Rijput  castes  number  53,027.  The 
Kdyaatha,  who  largely  make  up  the  official  element  in  the  jKipulation, 
number  i8,iS; ;  and  the  Baniyds,  or  trading  caste.  28,674.  The 
great  cultivating  caster  are  the  Ahtrs,  128,439;  ICoris,  124,352; 
Kurmis,  102,736  ;  and  Kachhts,  41,934.  The  Kahdrs,  mostly  sen-ants 
and  palanquin -bearers,  number  47,573-  The  other  princip.il  Hindu 
castes — artisans,  traders,  labourers,  etc — arc  as  follow,  arranged  numeri- 
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c'J'y! — Chamire,  33,950;  Barhais,  31,574;  Tells,  10,503;  Uhobt's, 
18,984;  Loniis,  17,576;  Gadirbs,  16,561;  Nais,  i6,oi< ;  fihurJIs, 
'4.852;  Kalirirs,  1*183;  Kumbhdre,  13,980  ;  Tambdis,  13,547;  a"d 
LaUis,  ii3t4.  The  remnuiits  of  alxiriginat  tribes  comprise  the 
Bha«  (8834).  Doms  (647),  pjisia  (32,47?).  Khaiiks  (8481).  Ndu, 
Thonis,  and  Araklis,  ihc  three  last  not  being  shown  separately  in  the 
Disnict  Census.  Of  Ibcse,  the  first  two  aic  the  pioneers  of  culli- 
vaiion.  Settling  along  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  ihcy  clear  llic  trees 
iu)d  prepare  the  lun<j  for  tillage,  only  to  leave  it,  when  the  task  is 
accomplished,  to  the  steadier  industry  of  the  Kurnil  or  the  Ahtr. 
The  Barwirs  are  a  predatory  tribe  of  Hindus,  who  spread  over  the 
counuy  in  gangs  of  40  or  50;  they  have  no  scruple  in  robbing; 
temples,  but  will  not  steal  cattic,  or  even  commit  thefts,  within  Gonda 
District.  The  Muhammadans  are  most  influential,  and  most  numerous 
in  proportion  to  the  Hindus,  in  the  old  Pathao  estate  of  Uiraula,  where 
they  form  the  majority  of  the  village  proprietors ;  as  common  culii- 
vaiors  they  arc  very  thick  all  over  the  north  of  the  District.  Their 
religion  is  strongly  intermingled  with  Hinduism,  and  the  services  of  the 
Brihman  astrologer  are  held  in  high  estimation  by  high  and  low. 

Five  towns  in  the  District  contain  a  population  exceeding  5000 — 
namely, OoNDA,  population  t3,743;  Balxamfuk,  i),8ii;  Nawabganj, 
8373;  CoLOSELCANj,  5904;  and  Utkaulj*,  5825 — all  of  which  sec 
separately.  The  difTercnl  villages  and  townships  are  thus  classi6ed : — 
843  contain  lesn  than  200  inhabitants  ;  1 105  from  200  to  500;  627  from 
500  10  1000;  170  from  1000  to  2000  ;  28  from  2000  to  3000  ;  12  from 
3000  to  5000  ;  and  5  upwards  of  5000  inhabitants.  As  regards  occupa- 
tion, the  Census  Rejiorl  classifies  the  population  into  the  following 
six  groups: — Class  (i)  Professional,  including  Government  servants, 
civil  and  miliury,  and  the  learned  professions,  6883 ;  (2)  domestic 
Knrants  and  lodging-house  keepers,  1675;  (3)  commercial,  including 
inerchanis,  general  dealers,  caniers,  etc.,  5159;  (4)  agricultural  and 
pastoral,  341,994;  (5)  manufacturing  and  industrial,  38,608;  <6) 
indefinite  and  non.productive  (including  1 1,693  general  labourers,  and 
'44.759  male  children  and  persons  of  no  spcciRed  occupation),  356,452. 
The  principal  placts  of  pilgrimage  arc  the  temple  of  P.-iteswati  Dcbi  at 
Debi  Patak,  the  Ihdkuniwdra  of  the  new  Vaishnava  sect  at  Cimii-IA, 
and  the  temples  of  Bateswamdth  Mah^dco  at  Mahidewa,  Karnan^clt 
Mahitdeo  at  Machhligion,  llijlcswarl  Debi  at  Balrdmpur,  and 
PacharanJih  and  Priiwindth  at  Khargupur, 

Agrioilfurr. — Rice,  wheat,  and  barley  are  the  chief  agricultural 
staples,  comprising  more  than  one-half  the  total  cultivated  area  of  the 
District.  There  are  three  harvests — the  thari/,  the  AfrrmS/,  and  the 
nM—o(  which  the  relative  importance  varies  in  dincrent  parts  of 
the  District.     In  the  centre  tableland  the  rail,  and  in  the  north  ttie 
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htmvdt,  are  most  depended  upon.  In  the  south,  the  kharif,  when 
the  rains  are  moderate,  yields  a  magnificent  ciop  of  lndi.in  com ;  and 
excessive  rains,  wliile  the)'  are  fatal  to  that  particular  crop,  leave  a  fair 
crop  of  rice,  and  sccutc  an  abundant  wheal  han-est  for  the  robl. 
Ploughing  for  the  klutri/  begins  at  Ihc  end  of  May,  and  continues 
throughout  June;  Itie  seed  is  sown  in  thebeginningof  July,  and  culling 
commences  in  September,  or,  in  the  case  of  rice,  even  earlier.  By  Ihc 
middle  of  Octolicr,  all  the  autumn  cropn  arc  off  tlie  ground.  I..and  for 
the  hmwdt  or  Christmas  crop  is  ploughed  at  the  commeocemcni  of  the 
rains,  and  the  sowing  continues  during  the  growth  of  the  kliarif.  In 
the  case  of  transplanted  rice  {jarhan),  the  planting  out  is  done  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  the  cutting  continues  throughout  November. 
In  the  middle  of  Dect-mber,  the  cutting  of  the  oil-seeds  conmiences, 
and  lasts  till  the  (itst  week  of  January.  Preparations  for  the  next  year's 
spring  crop  commence  before  the  rains  set  in  ;  and  in  the  case  of  wheal, 
the  first  ploughing  generally  takes  place  in  June.  Ax  the  end  of  August 
the  field  receives  two  or  three  more  ploughings,  and  a  last  ploughing  in 
September.  Sowing  takes  place  in  October  and  November,  and  the 
crop  is  cut  early  in  March.   April  is  occupied  in  threshing  and  winnowing. 

The  total  cultivated  area  of  the  District  is  returned  at  t,i3S'Ooa 
acres,  but  including  land  bearing  two  crops,  1.398,856  acres  are 
cultivated  yearly.  The  area  under  the  seven  principal  crops  in  1S83 
was  as  follows:  —  Rice,  351,300  ncrcs;  wheat,  266,877;  barley, 
41,346;  Jodr,  117,133;  arhdr,  46491  t<ido,  16,078;  alst,  36,973 
acres.  Irrigation  is  largely  practiced,  the  area  watered  in  1881 
being  returned  at  131,681  acres,  of  which  118,453  acres  were  watered 
from  tanks,  9633  from  rivers,  and  93,597  from  wells.  Prices  of  food- 
grains  do  not  range  quite  so  high  in  Conda  as  in  other  Districts  ;  but 
they  arc  higher  than  might  be  expected  from  the  scanty  population, 
owing  iiiainiy  to  t)ie  great  facilities  for  export  afforded  by  the  Gogra. 
Prices  have  risen  considerably  of  late  years.  Between  the  ten  years 
1S61-70,  the  rates  for  unhuakcd  rice  rose  from  as.  3d.  to  3s.  6Jd.  acwt. ; 
common  huslted  rice  from  4s.  3d.  to  6a.  7(L  ;  wheat,  from  3a.  3d.  to 
5&  gd. ;  barley,  from  is.  iid.  to  45.  jd. ;  MJra,  from  3s,  9d.  to  4s.  7d. ; 
iodr,  from  is.  iid.  to  3s.  lod,  ;  gram,  from  is.  6d,  to  4s.  ad.;  arhtir, 
from  4s.  3d.  to  5s.  6d. ;  uriJ,  from  3s.  gd.  to  8.-L  6d. ;  mug.  from  59.  9d. 
to  7s.  6d. ;  miisun,  from  3S.  3d.  to  4s.  7d.  a  cwt.  Prices,  however, 
ranged  unusually  high  in  1S70,  as  the  District  had  not  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  scarcity  in  the  previous  year.  Prices  were  returned  as 
pllows  in  1883  : — U■he.^I,  from  4s,  lod.  to  35.  4d.  per  cwt, ;  rice,  from 
3d.  to  6s.  7d.  per  cwt. ;  and  gram,  from  3s.  6d.  to  3s.  lod.  per  cwt. 

Se  famine  of  1874  was  se\'crcly  felt,  and  Government  relief  works  on  a 
large  scale  were  undertaken. 

Gonda  is  pre-eminently  a  District  of  large  landed  proprietors ;  ao 
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tJtukJJrt  weic  returned  in  18S2  aH  In  possession  of  esiaiM  covertnf[ 

1,11(0,646  acics,  .-uid  including  18S5  whole  villages  and  141  shares; 

L  950  villages  or  shares  arc  held  on  ordinary  tenure  by  small  propricCorx. 

'  The  pdncipot  estates  are  those  of  the  late  Mahirijd  of  Balrdmpur,  with 

538,678  acres;  Rdji  Kiishiia  Datt  Ram  Pindc,  201,450  acres;  and 

L  ibc    bie    Maliirij.i    Man   Singh,   301,960    ncrc«.       The   ti.iliiks    are 

f  assessed  at  a  lota]  Governmcnl  revenue  of  ^127.716,  or  an  average  of 

18,  lojd.  per  acre  over  the  entire  area ;  while  the  small  proiirictore  are 

I  assessed  ai  ^41,111,  on  a  total  area  of  348,996  acres,  or  an  average 

I  of  IS.   6d.  per  acre.      The  apparent  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 

l/J/uiJdn  is  due  to  the  fai:t  that  the  lalu  Mshdrdj.-t  of  Balnlmpur's 

Pcstttc  consists  of  the  whole  of  the  tlnnlypopdatcd  and  pooriy-culii- 

vatcd  plains  of  Tdlsipur ;  and  also  one-tenth  of  the  entire  assessment 

of  Balr^mpur  has  been  remitted  as  a  reward  for  loyal  services.    As  a 

r^le,  consideration  has   been  had  for  coparcenary  bodies  of  village 

proprietor!,  who  have  been  assessed  lower  in  proportion  to  tlie  area  of 

cultivated  land  in  their  possession  than  the  large  individual  landholders. 

The  cultivating  classes  arc  well-to-do  and  independent ;  and,  owin(;  to 

ithe  ihinneKS  of  its  population  and  the  considerable  area  of  fertile  waste 

I  land,  Gonda  enjoys  almost  coni|ilL-te  freedom  from  the  wont  forms  of 

iporerty.     The  system  of  cultivating  land  by  means  of  Sawnka  or  bonds- 

'dmo,  as  described  in  Bakkaich  Uisikict,  is  also  common  here. 

CfimMutuMtitms,  7>ailt,  Commerce,  ek: — The  three  principal  lines  of 
LTOAd  are — from  I'aizjbad  (FyKibid)  to  Conda  town,  28  miles ;  from 
rKawibganj  to  Uiraula,  36  miles;  and  from  Nawdbganj  to  Colone'ganj, 
35  miles.  The  minor  roads  arc — Conda  to  Bcgamganj,  16  miles;  fionda 
to  Bahrdich,  16  miles ;  Gonda  to  Uiraula,  36  miles  ;  Gonda  to  Colonel- 
ganj,  15  miles;  Gonda  to  Biilrdm]iur,  18  miles;  Colonelg.inj  to 
Mahirijganj,  18  miles;  Colonclgaaj  to  Bahrdich,  ;8  miles;  Uiraula  to 
Tdlsipur,  16  miles ;  Khargupur  to  Chaudhdri  Dili,  38  miles;  Balrimpur 
to  Ikauna,  14  miles.  Rice  and  food-grains  are  the  chief  exports ;  and 
cotton,  Furopcan  piece-goods,  and  salt  the  principal  import*. 

Adminiilmticn. — The  District  is  adniinislercd  by  a  Deputy  Commis- 
liaioncr,  aided  by  1  European  Assistants,  and  I  or  more  extra- Assistants. 
rThe  courts  number  15  magisterial  and  la  revenue  and  civil.    The  total 
imperial    rc>'enue    of  Gonda    in    1871-73    amounted    to   ;^'38,795, 
|of    which   ;£ii3,i34    was  derived    from    the   land.      The   imperial 
Mspenditure  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  ^£31,101,  of  whidi,  how- 
lever,  one-half,  or  X'S.3^St  was  on  account  of  the  Settlement  Depart- 
'ncnt,  which  has  now  ceased  lis  operations.     ]n  1875-76.  the  rei-cnoe 
amounlcd  to  ;^i57,349,  of  which    the  land   contributed  ^£135,509; 
Ithe  expenditure  in  that  year  amoimied  to  ^15,810.     By  1S80  the  total 
IKvenue    had    inrre.ised    to    ^rSijioj,  and    the    land    revenue    to 
£,iy>,^i^\  expenditure,  ^16,720.     The  regular  police  force  in  1S80 
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consisted  of  594  oRicen  and  men,  including  110  munid|>a1,  maintained 
at  a  cost  of  ;^7JS3.  of  which  ^£6614  was  defrayed  by  Government;  the 
Tillable  watdi  numbered  3171  men, costing  £,\\,'^<ii  from  local  source*. 
Female  infanticide  is  conmion  in  Aija  and  Cotonelganj  Ihanas.  Eflbrts 
liave  [«;cn  made  to  stamp  out  this  crime ;  but  in  1874,  in  5a 
'  ]>rocbiined '  villages,  the  proportion  of  females  to  every  100  males  was 
only  7J.  Education  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  village  schools  ore  now 
springing  up  in  all  directions.  In  i83o-8t  there  were  137  schools 
under  Government  inspection,  attended  by  4361  jtupils.  The  Census 
Report,  however,  returned  only  3c»oo  boys  and  ^^  girls  as  under 
instruction  in  iSSi. 

Midital  Aipeds. — The  average  aimual  rainfall  of  the  District  during 
the  fourteen  years  ending  1881  was  4.a'99  inches ;  the  highest  fall  in 
any  one  jxjar  was  68-7  inches  in  1S71,  the  lowest  was  6'io 
inches  in  1874.  Tlie  rainfall  in  i88t  was  54*98  inches,  or  ii'99 
indies  above  the  average.  The  heavy  rains  commence  early  in  June, 
and  continue,  with  slight  interruptions,  to  the  end  of  September  or 
middle  of  October,  Showers  fall  in  every  month  of  the  year,  and 
jiarticularly  in  February  and  March.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the 
hills,  the  rains  are  more  assured,  and  less  subject  to  violent  variations 
than  in  more  southerly  Districts,  The  average  monthly  temperature  for 
the  three  years  ending  t875  is  thus  returned— January  6;*  F.,  February 
64',  March  7s%  April  81',  May  91',  June  87',  July  87",  August  86", 
September  8i',  October  So°,  November  70%  December  64";  yearly 
average,  77"5°  F.  The  highest  recorded  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
106°,  lowest  48'  F.  Fever  is  very  prevalent  in  the  tardi  fargand  of 
Tillsipur  <hinng  the  drying  up  of  the  rains,  and  is  also  common 
throughout  the  District.  The  other  principal  diseases  are  scurvy, 
cholera,  diarrhcca,  and  goitre.  [For  further  information  regarding' 
Gonda  District,  sec  the  OaJA  G>i:cl!etr  (Oudh  Government  Prtss, 
Lucknow  1877),  vol.  i.  pp,  497-573;  StIlUment  Rtport  of  Gonda 
Dhtrift  by  W.  C.  Benett,  F^kj.,  C.S.,  dated  3cth  April  1877;  the 
Norlh-WestetH  Provincei  and  Oudh  Ctusus  Reforl  for  1881  ;  and  the 
North-WtsUrn  Pioviruti  and  Ondh  Provincial  and  Departinttttal 
Administmlion  R({H.'rts,  t88i  to  1883.] 

Gonda. — 7tf/j// or  Sub-division  ofGondaDistrict,Oudh;  hounded  on 
the  north  by  Uahraich  and  Balrimpur  talnUs,  on  the  east  by  U traub  tah^t^ 
on  the  south  by  Tarabganj  laAsii.anA  on  the  west  by  Hisdmpur  and 
liahriich  tahsUi.  Area,  O31  square  miles,  of  which  391  are  cultivated ; 
population  (1869)  347,107  ;  (1881)  351.185,  namely,  Hindus,  308,537  ; 
Musalmdns,  43,583;  'others,'  70.  Males  numbered  178,938,  and 
females  172,347  ;  number  of  villages  or  towns,  780  ;  average  density 
of  population,  571  per  square  mile.  The  lahsU  consists  of  the  two 
par^anis  of  Gonda  and  Pahdrapur. 
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Qonda. — PargoHd  in  Gondi  tahsU  and  District,  Oudh.  Boundc-d 
on  the  nonh  by  the  Kuwina  river,  which  divides  it  froii)  Italriiu])ur 
and  \Jma\3L  fcrgamis ;  on  the  <.-3Kt  by  SodullAna^r  and  Minikpur; 
on  the  south  by  Mahddcwa,  Digsdr,  Cuvdnch,  and  i'ahiraimr 
farganiii ;  and  on  the  west  by  Itahrdich    District.     The   history  of 

^thc  pargttHd  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Di.stricl  (vuie  supra).  In 
ppearancc  tbc /o/^Mif  is  a  large,  faiily  wcll-woodcd  pl:iin,  wiih  hardly 
;>tiblc  undulations.  In  the  north  arc  «ome  lalher  extensive  nil 
Jno^cs,  but  the  trees  are  not  of  sulBcient  sixe  to  be  of  much  value. 
Excepting  these  jungle  tracts,  the  whole  fargand  is  under  high  cultiva- 

^tioD,  and  produces  luxuriant  crop*  o(  wheal,  rice,  sugar,  gram,  Indian 
and  barley.     Groves  of  ma/nai  trees  arc   dotted  all  over  the 
ttrxaaJ.      The  soil  is  generally  ft  light  and  fertile  loam.      Water  b| 

'obtainable  at  a  depth  of  from  15  (o  30  feci,  and  irrigation  is  much 
practised.  Area,  509  square  miles,  of  which  307  square  miles,  or 
'9^1 595  acre*,  ate  under  cultivation;  111,474  acres  yield  spring,  and 

^338,410  acres  autumn  cioii^t ;  while  43,2)^9  acres  bear  a  double  harvest. 
At  the  lime  of  British  annexation,  a  summary  investigation  was  made 
into  the  assets  of  ihc/a/j'onif;  and  on  the  principle  of  Inking  half  as  the 
Government  share,  the  land  revenue  wa.s  fixed  at  ^SS<500.  A  revised 
URSsmeni  was  made  in  1869-70,  when  a  thirty  years'  settlement  wa 
eflectcd  at  an  assessment  of;£4i,404,  equal  to  an  average  of  4s.  3^d.' 
per  acre  of  cultivated  area,  or  is.  7^d.  per  acre  of  total  area,  lliis 
increase  of  upwatd.s  of  66  per  cent,  probably  represents,  with  some 
approach  to  accuracy,  the  rapid  extension  of  cultivation  durinjf  fifteen 
years  of  undisturbed  pcice. 

Of  the  fijj  vill-iges  comprising  the  pargand,  476,  pacing  a  revenue 
*>f  jCziilZi*  t"*  held  by  tdlukdAn;  and  176,  paying  a  rcwnuc 
of  ^8893,  are  held  by  indejiendent  samlm/Jrs.  Population  (1S81), 
Hindus  143,851,  and  Muhammadans  33,995 — total,  37S.907i  namely, 
140,774  males  and  135>I33  females;  averai^e  density  of  population, 
534  per  square  mile.  The  Bidhmans  are  by  far  the  most  numerous 
caste,  numbering  71,163,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. They  belong,  almost  without  exception,  to  the  great  Sarwdri^ 
•cpt,  and  retain  no  tradition  of  their  first  settlement  in  the 
District,  of  which  it  is  probable  that  they  are  amoni;  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants.  Next  to  the  Brdlimans  in  point  of  number  come  the  low> 
easte  Koris  (38,157),  Kurmis  (36,033),  and  Ahirs  {18,430).  The  semi- 
monastic  order  of  Gosiins  numbers  2538  members,  some  of  whom  arc 
wealthy  landed  projirietors.  The  most  peculiar  iribc  m  xhi: /arganj  are 
the  Barwirs,  who  axe  said  to  have  migrated  from  fiasti  about  300  years 
ago.  Their  distinguishing  profession  is  theft,  which  they  carry  on  with 
great  success,  though  the  rules  of  their  religion  sternly  restrict  their 
Operations  to  the  period  between  sunrise  and  sunset.    Any  one  stealing 
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by  night  is  at  once  turned  out  of  caste.  The  Ilarwjir's  go  on  distant 
plundering  expeditions  in  parlies  of  two  or  three,  and  on  their  return 
the  proceeds  arc  impartially  divided,  a  share  being  set  npart  to  huy 
saerificial  otTcrings  of  goats  and  aidcnt  spirilx  to  Devi,  and  a  percentage 
being  paid  to  tlie  taminJdr  of  the  village.  A  police  Census  returns  the 
number  of  this  caste  atiisr  of  all  ages  and  sexes  in  HutfarganA,  It  is 
proposed  to  bring  them  under  the  Criminal  Tribes  Act.  The  principal 
markets  arc  at  (ionda  town,  Jigna,  Dhdlngpur,  rhibha,  Ritjgarh,  and 
Khargupur.  Princi|Kil  exjiorts,  wheat  and  rice;  imports  insignificant, 
consisting  of  salt,  brass  vessels,  and  English  cotton  cloth.  Metalled 
road  from  Gonda  town  to  Kaiiabiid  (Fyzibild),  and  several  other 
unmctallcd  roads  and  cart  tracks. 

Gonda. — Chief  town  and  administrative  hcadKiwaricrs  of  Gonda  Dis- 
trict, Oudh ;  situated  ;8  miles  north -north-west  of  Faitdbad  (Fyxdbdd). 
I^t.  3^'  7'  30"  N.,  long.  82'  E.  Tlie  site  on  which  the  town  now  stands 
was  originally  a  jungle  on  the  estate  of  the  Rdj.-!*  of  Kor^isa.  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  a  caitlc-fold  (Gontha  or  Goibim)  where  the 
Ahirs  enclosed  their  cattle  at  night  as  a  protection  against  wild  beasts, 
from  which  the  town  derived  its  name.  Rilji  Min  Singh  of  Kurasa 
buiit  a  palace  .ind  fortress  here,  and  it  has  since  been  the  residence  of 
his  successors,  under  whom  the  town  gradually  grew  up.  .^s  raeniioned 
in  the  account  of  Gonda  District,  the  last  RAj.i  of  Conda  at  the  time 
of  the  Mutiny  threw  in  his  cause  with  the  rebels,  and  his  large  estates 
were  confiscated.  The  population  of  the  town  and  civil  station  in  18S1 
wast  returned  at  13,743.  namely,  7733  males  and  6010  females.  Hindus 
numbered  8954;  Mtihammadans,  461)3;  Christians,  69;  and  'others,' 
38.  Area  o(  town  site,  103  acres.  The  place  is  not  now  noted  for  any 
manufacture,  but  in  the  days  of  native  r\ile  was  celebrated  for  its 
shields,  which  were  in  great  recjufsL  It  is  not  a  commercial  ceDtre, 
nor  is  it  of  any  religious  importance  to  either  H  indu*  or  Muhammadaiu. 

The  principal  buildings  in  the  native  town  arc— »  thdhirdti-drds  i^ 
the  palace,  which  for  some  hundreds  of  years  formed  the  residence  ' 
the  Gonda  Raj^s,  but  is  now  falling  into  decay ;  a  handsome  tardi^ 
or  rest-house :  and  a  large  masonry  lanli  known  as  the  Ridhiikund 
North-west  of  the  native  town,  and  between  it  and  the  civil  station, 
the  civil  dispensary  and  District  school,  two  fine  buildings, 
these  is  a  large  h.mdsomc  artificial  lake,  constrocted  by  Rijd  Seo' 
Prasid,  and  surrounded  by  groves  of  tall  mango  trees  and  onumcntal 
grounds,  On  tfie  bank  of  the  lake  is  a  Literary  Institute,  known  as  the 
Anjumiin-i-rifah,  supported  by  F.uropean  and  native  subscribers,  and 
containing  a  large  library.  Beyond  the  Sigar  or  lake  are  the  civil 
lines,  and  what  were  formerly  the  cantonments.  The  troops  were  with- 
drawn in  1863  ;  and  the  only  traces  of  the  military  occupation  of  this 
quarter  now  left  are  the  barracks,  which  up  till  recently  were  occupied 
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as  the  civil  court  buildings,  a  church  wliich  lia?  been  reduced  In  si«  to 
Kiil  the  icquircmctits  of  the  snuLll  civil  stitlion,  a  liurid-ground,  rscquet 
cotut,  and  a  Gorerninent  garden,  which  is  carefully  kept  up,  and  (omii , 
one  of  the  finest  pleasure-grounds  in  Oudh.  On  what  was  the  parade 
grounds  the  haiKtsome  new  court-house  now  MnmJit,  and  muih  of  it  [he 
jatL  Munidjial  revenue  (i88i-S;),  ^^936 ;  avciage  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion, IS.  4}d.  pet  head  of  population  within  municipal  limits. 

Gonda. — Town  in  I'arLlbgarh  (Pratii)garh)  District,  Oudh;  3  miles 
from  Beli,  00  the  road  from  Allahdbid  10  Faiuibid  (Fyalhid),  PopuU- , 
lion  (iSSi)  1751  Himlu.t,  672  MiiliammnOans — total,  1434.  Said  to 
hive  been  founded  by  the  Gonds.  Hindu  temple,  Govi-rnment  school. 
L^rgc  bAadr,  with  annual  sales  amounting  to  about  ^£1500.  Two  fairs 
are  held  annually  in  honour  of  the  tuteUry  goddess,  Asht  Bhujf  Devi, 
each  attended  by  about  2500  people. 

QODdal. — Native  .Stall.- in  Halir/«i«/,  Kithidwir,  Province  of  Oujaril 
(Guierat),  Bombay  Presidency.  Area,  687  square  mites;  174  villages; 
population(iSSi)  135,604.  Hindus  numbered  105,319;  Muhammadans, 
*4i^53  i  and  'others,'  5623-  Estimated  gross  revenue,  as  shown  in  the 
Administration  Report  of  1880-Si,  £xi^^\%.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Osham  Hilis,  the  country  is  generally  Hat.  The  soil  is  chiefly  black. 
Several  small  streams  intersect  the  State,  the  largest,  the  Bhddar,  being 
navigable  by  small  boats  during  the  rains.  For  |»urposcs  of  irrigation, 
vaier  is  drawn  in  leather  bags  from  wells  and  rivert  by  means  of 
bullocks.  The  climate  is  good.  Products — cotton  and  graia  Manu- 
faOurcs— cotton  cloth,  and  silver  and  gold  cord.  There  arc  43  miles 
of  lirst-class  metalled  road,  and  44  miles  of  unmetallcd  road  between 
Condal  and  Rljkot;  for  tlie  rest,  internal  communication  is  carried 
on  by  tlie  ordinary  country  tracks.  Gondal  lias  always  been 
pre-eminent  amongst  the  States  of  its  class  for  the  vigour  and 
•UCCC33  with  which  its  public  works  have  been  prosecuted.  The 
produce  is  exported  from  Mingrol,  Vcrdnal,  and  Jorid.  There  are  38 
schools,  with  3556  pupils.  Gondal  ranks  as  a  second-class  State  among 
the  many  States  in  Kithidwir.  The  ruler  entered  into  cngagcmenii 
with  the  British  GoTcmment  in  1807.  He  is  a  Hindu,  a  K^jput  by 
caste,  of  the  Jireji  family.  The  name  of  the  present  {1883)  chief  is 
Bhagwatsinghjf  Sagntmjf,  and  his  title  ThiSkur  Sihib.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Rajkumir  College  at  Kajkot,  and  afterwards  travelled  in  Europe. 
The  Slate  of  Gondal  pays  a  tribute  of  j^i  1.073  in  all  to  the  British 
OoTcmment,  the  Giekwdr  of  Barodo,  and  the  Nawib  of  Junigarh, 
The  family  holds  no  tatiad  authorizing  adoption  :  the  succession  follows 
the  rule  of  primogeniture.  Tlie  chief  has  power  to  try  his  own  subjects 
only  for  capital  offences.  His  military  force  consists  of  198  cavalry, 
and  659  infantr)-  and  police,  with  16  cannon.  No  transit  dues  are 
levied  in  the  Sute. 
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Oondal.— Capital  of  Gondal  State,  in  Kithidwar,  Bombay  PrCst- 
lUncy.  l-at  ai°  57' 30"  N.,  long.  70*53'  E. ;  population  (1S81)  13,533- 
HinduB  mnnbercd  7893  ;  Muhammadans,  3562  ;  Jnins,  so68.  Gondal 
is  connccltd  with  Rajtot,  Jeipur,  Junil^arh,  Dhoriji  UpkU,  and 
Mdnikwara  by  good  roads.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  connect  it 
with  Siilidnpur  Road  railway  station  by  .1  made  road.  The  town  is 
fi^rlified;  contains  a  hospital,  dispensary,  telegraph  office,  and  ixjst- 
office, 

Ooad-onm. — Esute  in  niiand.'Ira  District,  Central  Provinces ;  5  to 
10  miles  north-cast  of  SAngarhi ;  conuiining  10  small  villages,  the 
largest  of  which  is  Gond-umri.  Area,  17.715  acres,  of  which  only  3861 
are  cultivated ;  population  (1S81)  3731,  chiefly  Gonds  and  Dhcrs.  The 
chief  is  a  Brdhman. 

Gondwdna. — Tract  of  country.  Central  Provinces ;  «o  called  from 
the  .tbotiginal  tribe  of  Gonds  who  principally  inhabit  it. — Set  Cknthal 

PBOVINCF^ 

Oonikoppal. — Township  in  Coors,  known  as  the  '  Bamboo,"  on  ihc 
My  sore-Can  nan  ore  Road,  Pop.  (1S81)  3)8;  10  miles  from  Vcrajeu- 
drapcti.  Head-ciuartersof  the  Piirfaitigiir  oi  the  Ik-tiethnild.  Larpc 
weekly  market  on  Sundays,  attended  by  about  s^oo  coolies  from  the 
neighbouring  coffee  estates, 

Qoomsar, — T>fluk  and  town,  Ganjam  District,  Madr.is  Presidency. 

— S(i  Gl'MSAH. 

Goona  (Guiui). — District  of  Gwalior  Stale,  Central  India  ;  sitti.ited 
between  latitudes  34°  5'  and  15'  7'  .v.,  and  longitudes  76°  53'  and 
77*  SS'  ^t  wit''  ^»  &K*  o'^  i^l^  square  miles,  and  a  population 
(1881)  of  349,006.  Length  about  73  miles,  with  a  varying  breadth 
of  from  50  to  70  miles.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  pargaitd  of 
Shahabiid,  the  Jhiliwar  State,  and  the  Kaildras  Dislrici  of  Sindhia's 
territory ;  on  the  east  by  the  Chandcri  District  of  Gwalior ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Sironj  territoiy  of  Tonk,  and  Rdjgarh  Stale ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  State  of  Jhdianir,  and  the  Chhabr-i/iT»yajiiif  of  Tonk. 

The  District  comprises  seven  chiefships,  feudatories  of  Sindhia, 
but  mcdiatiEcd  or  guaranteed  by  the  British  Government,  namely. 
Bhadauka,  Raouoarii,  Gahiia,  DiiANAOiiAH,  Umri,  I'aros,  and 
SiRSi;  and  seven /arxands  of  Sindhia,  namely,  Bajtangarh,  Narod, 
Pachar,  Chochora,  Kumraj,  Midna,  and  Aron,  The  general  eleva- 
tion of  the  tract  is  about  iSoo  feet,  and  it  may  be  described  as  an 
elevated  plateau  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Betwd  river  on 
the  east,  the  river  Sind  in  the  centre,  and  the  Parbati  on  the  west. 
In  the  cast  and  west  the  country  is  flat,  well  ]>opulaicd  and  cultivated  ; 
but  to  the  north  and  south  it  is  much  broken  by  hills,  Ihc  range 
»  runs  through  the  District  forming  2  continuation  of  the  jAii/j 
le  left  bank  of  the  Kiinti  river.    The  forests  of  the  hills  yield 
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and  bamboo ;  and  in  some  parts  of  Ihc  district  a  rich 
'itnbOre  is  extracted,  which  m  loughly  Kmeltcd  and  worked 
up  into  Arming  implements  for  local  use.  The  wild  animals  consist 
of  Ugers,  leopards,  hj-nrnos,  wolves,  antelope  and  deer  of  various 
kinds,  and  wild  pigs.  The  population  comprises  Rij]iuis,  Kherdrs, 
Minis,  AhCrs,  Kicbhii,  Chani.'irs,  and  Bhlls,  of  whom  the  Ahirs  arc  the 
most  numerous.  The  Chauhdn  Rdjputs  of  this  tract  have  for  centuries 
been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Kichi,  from  which  the  name  of 
Kfchiwdra  is  applied  to  this  part  of  the  Gwalior  territory.  The  only 
towns  of  any  importance  arc  Guna,  Bajrancarh,  and  Ragmugarh. 

The  crops  grown  arc — wheat,  barley,  Indian  com,  joAr,  several 
pulses  and  fibres,  sugar-cane,  and  opium.  The  land  is  cultivated  by 
saminJdrs  vho  arc  tcnants-at-will,  and,  as  a  class,  poor  and  generally 
in  the  hands  of  moncj*- lenders.  In  Sindhia's  seven  fiargands  of  the 
Uistrict,  a  fixed  settlement  for  ten  years  is  made ;  but  in  ihc  lands  of 
th«  seven  chicfships,  his  feudatories,  the  rental  is  liable  to  chimgc 
yearly.  The  prevailing  jirices  of  food-grains  and  other  articles  in  the 
Uistria  in  iSSi  were — for  wheal,  54  lbs.  per  rupee  (is.);  for  groin, 
68  lbs.  i  for  barlcT,  40  lbs. ;  iotjadr,  71  lbs. ;  for  Indian  corn,  89  lbs. ; 
fat  Jagpry,  or  mulaKu:s,  16  lbs.;  and  for  salt,  lo  lbs.  The  district 
is  not  much  subject  to  natural  calamities,  but  the  absence  ofrain  in  July 
or  October  causes  an  occasional  diou^ht.  In  1 868,  when  scarcely  any 
rain  fell,  higher  prices  jirevailed  than  had  been  known  in  the  previous 
three  decades.  No  canals  or  other  irrigating  works  exist,  as  the  rivers 
run  dry  periodically;  in  a  few  places  only  lias  the  country  been 
embanked  for  tanks.  The  chief  road  through  the  District  is  that 
which  runs  from  Agra  to  Indorc.  Several  village  roads  of  minor 
imponoQce,  and  under  local  manajjemcni,  connect  the  larger  places  of 
the  DIstria  with  the  outlying  towns. 

GoOBft  {Giaa).  —  Town  in  Gwalior  State,  and  head-ijiiartcrs  of 
the  Gdna  District  of  Gwalior,  Central  India.  Latitude  14"  40'  K., 
longitude  77*  10'  E.  Situated  on  the  Agra  and  Indorc  main  road,  102 
miles  south  of  -^gra,  and  135  miles  south-cast  of  Gwalior.  Population 
(18&1)  3700.  Giina  is  also  a  Untish  cantonment,  at  which  a  regiment 
of  Central  India  Horse  is  stationed,  the  officer  commanding  being  ex 
cffiaa  Political  Assistant  in  charge  of  the  Gilna  Sub-Ai;cncy,  and  also 
holding  political  and  magisterial  charge  of  the  District  and  cantonment. 
Before  the  .Mutiny  a  laige  force  of  the  Gwalior  cavalry  contingent 
used  to  be  quartered  here.  A  fair  is  held  annually  in  November, 
to  which  large  crowds  from  the  neighbourhood  resort,  and  much 
traffic  is  carried  on.  There  is  a  school,  with  80  pupils,  which  is 
unaided  by  Government,  being  maintained  by  comribuiions  from 
the  neighbouring  chiefs,  and  by  local  funds  to  the  extent  of;£^i70 
yearly.     Five  miles  south  of  Gdna  lies  the  large  town  of  Bairangi^K^ 
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the  head^iuartet^  of  the  governor  of  the  District,  under  whom  is  a 
detachment  of  4  companies  of  Sindhia's  infantry. 

GoOty  (Giiti). — T4/ui  of  Ananlajmr  District,  Madras  Presidency. 
Area,  loio  square  miles,  with  3  towns  and  ijo  villages.  Houses, 
3t>577'  Population  (t88i)  110,597,  namely,  56,400  male^and  54.197 
females.  Hindus  numbered  ioo,t6o;  Muhammadans,  9995;  Christians, 
406 ;  and  '  others,'  36.  The  tilM  contains  1  civil  and  3  criminal 
courts;  police  stations  {/Mndt),  10;  village  watch,  77  men.  Land 
revenue,  ^18,313. 

Qootj  {Guti}. — Town  in  Anant^pur  District,  Madras  Presidency; 
37  miles  from  Anantapur  town.  Latitude  15*  6'  53'  n.,  longitude 
77'  4''  33"  E. ;  containing  (iSSi)  1373  houses  and  5373  inhabitants,  of 
whom  3749  were  Hindus,  1587  Muhammadans,  and  37  Christians. 
Head  quarters  of  a  Deputy  Collector  and  Magistrate,  and  of  a  District 
munsif  or  civil  judge ;  post  and  tclcgmph  offices ;  sub-jail ;  and  im- 
portant railway  station,  257  miles  from  Madras. 

The  fort  of  Gooty,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  centurj", 
was  a  place  of  immense  strength.  It  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
great  Mardtha  guerilla  chief,  Mordri  Rdo,  who  joined  Clivc  in  1751 
on  the  relief  of  Arcot.  Originally  belonging  to  a  dependant  of  the 
Vijayanagar  f.imily,  it  formed  one  of  the  conquests  of  Mfr  Jumld, 
the  Golconda  minister,  and  a  famous  general  of  the  Mughal 
Empire.  Gooty  was  aftcra-atds  held  by  the  Paihans  of  Cuddapah 
and  Snwamir,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  in  1714  by  the  Gauripur 
family  of  Mardthrts,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  obtained,  in 
1744,  the  Niidm's  recognition  of  his  icn-itor>'  as  a  Mardlhd  Swic. 
In  1776,  Hdidar  Atf  besieged  the  town,  which  was  forced  to  capitulate 
after  a  siege  of  four  months,  the  water-supply  being  exhausted.  Haidar 
used  this  fortress  as  his  headquarters  in  several  expeditions  against 
the  neighbouring  pdlfgdn.  Gooty  was  captured  by  the  liritish  in  the 
Mysore  campaign  of  1 799. 

Wilks  describes  the  fort  as  follows : — '  The  fort  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  strong  works,  occupying  the  summits  of  a  circular  cluster  of 
rotky  hills,  connected  with  each  other,  and  enclosing  a  level  space 
which  forms  the  site  of  the  town.  The  town  is  approached  from  the 
plain  by  a  single  fortified  gateway  on  the  south-west,  and  by  two  small 
footpath»  across  the  lower  hills,  communicating  through  small  sally- 
]iorts.  An  immense  smooth  rock,  rising  from  the  northern  limit  of  the 
circle,  and  fortified  by  gradations  surmounted  by  14  gateways,  overlooks 
and  commands  the  whole  of  the  other  works,  and  forms  a  citadel 
which  famine  or  treachery  alone  can  reduce.  The  rock  is  composed  of 
granite,  in  which  red  felspar  prevails.  Us  extreme  height  above  the 
sea  has  been  ascertained  to  be  3171  feet,  but  notwithstanding  ihi.t,  the 
heat  in  April  and  May  is  intense.     Its  height  above  the  plain  is  989 
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fecL     On  the  suminit  of  the  hill  are  several  wells  and  lescrroirs  for 
water,  and  various  buildings  where  State  |irisonera  wcic  coiirined.' 

Od  one  of  the  bastions  o^'cclooking  a  precipice  of  about  300  feet, 
is  a  small  building,  called  Illoriii  Rio's  scat.  Here  the  MarilhA 
chieftain  waa  wont  to  sit  snd  jilay  chess,  wntching  at  the  same 
lime  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  town  below,  or  as  a  spectator  of 
prisoners  being  huilcd  from  the  lop  of  an  ndjoining  precipice  nnd 
daihcd  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  Besides  the  fort,  the  mont  interesting 
features  in  Gooty  are  the  choultry,  tomb,  and  memorial  well  of  Sir 
Thomas  Munro,  who  died  at  Paitikonda  in  iSay. 

OoptllgaQJ. — Town  and  police  station  in  Faridpjir  District,  Bengal ; 
sitikitcd  on  the  Madhiimai)  river,  in  tat.  a3'  o'  aa*  n.,  long,  89°  51'  E. ; 
I)Opul3tion  {i8£t)  3409.  Famous  for  jute,  rice,  salt,  and  clarified 
butter.  Formerly  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  u'ldif'ati  mats,  but 
only  a  few  of  sccond-rntc  quality  are  now  made.  An  evangelical 
mission  was  established  here  in  1874,  which  b  doing  good  work  among 
the  Chanddl  inhabitants^ 

Oop&lgarh. — Town  in  Bhsrtpur  Stale,  Rijputdna.  Situated  40  miles 
north-west  of  Mutlra,  on  the  route  from  Mottra  to  Firoipur  in  the 
GuTg^n  District     Distance  from  Firozpur,  12  miles.     Dispcnsai]'. 

Oop&lnagar. — Town  in  Nndiyi  District,  Bengal,  1-it.  ^3°  5'  50*  N., 
long.  88'  4S'  40"  t.  One  of  the  piincipai  seats  of  commerce  in  the 
District,  trade  being  chiefly  carried  on  by  mean^  of  permanent  markets. 
The  trridi",  however,  lias  somewhat  decreased  of  late  years. 

Gopalpor  {Gopaulfori). — Town  and  seaport  in  Ganj^  District, 
Madras  Presidency.  Latitude  19'  si'  5"  i*.,  longitude  85*  i'  e.  ; 
distant  9  miles  south-east  of  Herhampur,  the  chief  town  of  the  District, 
of  which  it  forms  the  chief  seaport,  and  13  miles  from  Ganjdm. 
A  place  of  rapidly  increasing  intporlancc.  Population  (1881)  ^675, 
namely,  3504  Hindus,  14  Muhammadans,  and  147  Chiiaitinns.  It  has 
a  considerable  export  trade  with  Europe  in  grain,  myiobalans,  hemp, 
boms,  hides,  and  seeds.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton  piece-goods, 
betel-nuts,  and  gunny-bags.  French  and  English  vessels  load  here- 
It  is  also  a  port  of  call  for  co.isting  steamers  of  the  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  as  well  as  for  those  of  private  hrms.  The  number 
of  registered  boats  in  i8Sa  was  106.  Value  of  exports  (t88o-St}, 
;£307,785;  impons,  ;C'3'.535'  The  exports  to  foreign  countries 
101885-84  were  valued  at  ^177,816;  to  British  pons  in  other 
Presidencies,  j£i47.8i7  ;  to  British  ports  within  the  Presidency, 
j£J7i,8ci  ;  and  to  Indian  ports  not  British,  ^1:05:  total  cx[x>rt5 
(i883-fl4),  ;C399.65!>.  Value  of  customs  duly  collected: — in  1S79, 
jC*a9S ;  in  1883-84,  ;£84S5.  The  port  light  (fined  white)  is  dis- 
played at  an  elevation  of  8d  feet,  and  is  visible  from  8  to  10  miles 
at  sea;  good  anchorage  {sand  and  mud)  is  found  in  8  tQ  9  toVtmub 
roL.  V.  \, 
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about  I J  mile  ofi  ihc  shore.    Post-office;  siaging  bungalow  and 
graph  office. 

Oop41fiw4mi-betta  ('  ffi/i  of  the  shtphtrd  god,  VUhnu ').— Isolated 
peak,  forming  a  spur  of  the  Western  Ghdts,  in  Mysore  dislrtct,  Mysore 
State;  about  4500  fvct  above  sca-lcvd.  Latitude  11*  43'  ao"  N., 
longitude  76'  37'  45*  f-  Crowned  with  fortifications,  said  to  have  l«;en 
erected  by  the  Danayak  brothers  in  the  i«h  ccntuiy.  On  the  summit 
stands  a  temple  of  Vishnu,  attended  by  two  Brihmans,  at  which  r  car 
festival  is  held  annually. 

Gopflmatl. — Parfiand  in  Hardoi  takiil,  Hardoi  District,  Oudh. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  Mansurn.igar  and  I'lh.ini  parganii ;  on  the 
east  by  the  Gilmli  ricer,  separating  it  from  Chandra,  Misrikh,  and 
Aurangibad /orfiiAfii ,-  on  the  south  by  Sandiia  and  Biilamau/0/^'riir,- 
and  on  the  west  by  Bangar,  Bdwan,  and  Sdra  pargan^t,  the  Slli  river 
marking  the  boundary  for  a  considcmblc  distance. 

The  earliest  traditions  show  the  Thather^s  in  possession  of  this  tract, 
which  they  still  held  in  1033  at  the  time  of  Sayyid  Sdlar's  invasion. 
A  great  battle  was  fought  near  Copiimau  between  the  Musalnians  and 
the  Thathcnis,  in  which  the  former  were  successful ;  but  two  years 
afterwards,  on  the  defeat  of  Sayyid  Sdlar  at  Bahrdich,  his  anny  of 
occupation  at  Gopamau  was  overpowered  and  p\it  to  the  sword.  The 
ThalhcrSi  remained  masters  for  some  time,  when  they  were  ousted  by 
an  Ahban  chief,  named  Gopi  or  Gopdl  Singh,  who  founded  the  present 
town  of  Gopamau.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Hindu  kingdoms  of 
Delhi  and  Kanauj  by  Shahal>-ud-d(n  in  1193  and  1194,  the  several 
Kshattriya  clans  poured  into  the  trans-Ganges  Districts,  and  effected 
fresh  settlements.  The  Shaikhs  obtained  a  fooling  in  the  pargand  in 
Humdyini's  reign,  when  two  Musalmins  were  appointed  ka^t  of 
Gopdmau;  and  a  descendant  still  holds  the  Kasmandi  estate.  The 
parsand  forms  the  watershed  of  the  Gumti  and  Sdi  rivers.  Kound 
I'andidon,  in  the  heart  of  the  pargand,  is  all  that  now  remains  of  the 
great  Hangar  jungle,  which  up  to  the  British  annexation  was  a  robber 
haunt,  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  Oudh  troops  could  not  reduce  to 
order. 

Are.i,  338  square  miles,  of  which  172  are  cultivated.  Staple  pro- 
<]ucts — barley,  bdjrd,  and  wheat,  which  occujiy  three-fifths  of  the 
cultivated  area.  Government  land  revenue,  j^"  7,544;  average  inci- 
dence, 3s.  3d-  jier  acre  of  cultivated  area ;  and  is.  Sd.  per  acre  of 
total  area.  Of  the  140  villages  constituting  tlie  pargand,  145  are 
owned  by  Rdjputf,  the  Ahbans  slightly  predominating;  Kiyasths  hold 
364  villages;  Brdhmans,  ij;  and  grantees,  to.  Muhammadans possess 
46  villages.  Only  184  villages  are  held  under  tdlukdiri  tenure,  mi 
are  tamiitJdn,  95  palliddri,  and  5  b/tayathdra.  Population  (1871) 
tit,oo6)  (1881)  130,786,  namely,  70,369  males  and  60,517  females. 
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The  most  numerous  castes  arc  Chamdrs  nnd  P-iiis,  who  form  a  third  of 
tiie  entire  population.  Urahmans  and  Kiijputs  form  each  about  a  tenth. 
The  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railway  runs  along  the  we'Stera  side  of  the 

^far^ni ,-  the  Gumti  in  the  cast  provides  water  communication  ;  .tnd 
The  S(tipur  and  Mchndighdi  road  nins  along  the  south.  In  the 
intciioT,  the  only  road  is  the  Hardoi  and  Sftdpur  road,  wiih  a  branch 
northward  to  Gopdmau,  Majliia,  and  Pihitni.  Five  schools,  of  which 
two  are  for  girls. 

OopAm&iL — Principal  town  in  Gojiimau  par^and,  Hardoi  District, 
Oadh  ;  3  miles  west  of  the  Ciilmti  river,  14  miles  north^casl  of  MnTdoi 
tovm,  and  ao  west  of  Sftipur.  Lai  a?°  31'  N.,  long.  So'  19'  40"  e. 
The  town  it  said  10  have  been  founded  in  the  iilh  century  by  an 
Ahban  chief  named  Ritji  Gopi,  who  drove  out  the  Thathcris  from 
what  was  then  a  mere  clearing  in  the  forest.  The  Muhammadan 
population  dales  from  the  invasion  of  Oudh  by  Sayyid  Sdlar  (1033); 
Knee  which  date  it  han  always  been  an  important  scat  of  Musalmin 
influence.  The  chief  development  of  the  town  tnolc  place  in  the  reign 
of  Humiyun,  who  first  appointed  a  chauih&ri  and  kAs\  for  the  pargand, 
with  their  head-quartcni  in  ihe  town.  Till  1801,  when  Saidat  Alf 
removed  the  headquarters  of  the  parganA  to  Tandiion,  Gop^mau 
seems  to  have  ilirivcn.  Many  of  its  residents  attained  high  posts  under 
the  Empire,  and  contributed  to  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  town. 
Numerous  mosques,  wclU,  and  large  buildings  attest  its  importance 
in  the  days  of  Musalmdn  supremacy.  In  1881  the  town  contained  a 
population  of  3040  Muhammadans  and  3334  Hindus — tot;il,  5374. 
Area  of  town  site,  159  acres.  Two  bi-weekly  markets;  Government 
school.  The  only  manufacture  is  one  peculiar  to  the  place,  the  making 
cfartis,  or  thumb-mirrora  of  silver. 

Oori. — Town  in  Gorakhpur  District,  North -Western  Provinces, 
lying  on  the  river  R.ipti,  i  mile  west  of  Barhaj.  Lat,  26°  33'  N.,  long. 
83*  JO*  30*  ^  Population  (1881)  8485,  namely,  Hindus;,  7848; 
and  Miih.immadans,  637.     Area  of  town  site,  91  acres. 

Gor&b&Z&T. — The  southern  suburb  of  Berhampur  town,  Murshid- 
stbdd  Distria,  Bengal  Lat  34*  5'  15"  n.,  long.  88*  17'  rs"  e.  The 
population  consist?  chiefiy  of  Musalmdns  and   Urdu-spcaking  immi- 

'  grants  from  the  north-west.     An  -innual  fair  called  the  Ch.iliia  mtl.i  is 
held  here  in  honour  of  Raghundth,  attended  by  about  10,000  people. 

Ooriirfait— Ruined  city  in  Diniijpiir  District,  Bengal,  Lat.  35* 
15'  N,,  long.  89°  10'  K.     Once  the  capital  of  the  eastern    Mughal 

.  Government,  with  a  revenue  circle  of  90  Idkh  of  n}pces  (j^goo.ooo). 

'  The  capital  was  removed  to  Dacca  by  the  Emperor  Jahitngir.     The 
site  of  Goraghac  is  now  a  vast  mass  of  mini  buried  in  dense  jungle, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Karitoyd  river. 
Qorai — River  of  Bengal. — See  Garal, 
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Oorakbpnr. — District  in  the  Liculcnant-Govcraorship  of  the  North- 
Wcsicm  i'rovinccs,  lying  between  a6"  5'  15'  and  3j'  aS'  45'  N.  laL, 
and  between  £3'  7'  ond  84'  39'  e.  long.  Gomkhpur  is  a  Dbuict  in 
the  Benares  Division.  It  is  bounded  on  the  nonh  by  the  tcniiory 
of  Nepdl,  on  the  casl  by  Cham[»ir2n  and  Saran,  on  the  south  by 
the  river  Gogra,  and  on  the  weat  by  Basti  and  Faizibld  (Pyidbid). 
Area,  4598  square  miles;  population  (i&Si)  >,6i;,iio  persons. 

Phyikat  Afpefts. — Thu  District  of  Gonikhpur  lies  immediately  south 
of  the  lower  Hinidlayan  slopes,  but  itself  forms  a  portion  of  the  great 
alluvial  plain  derived  from  the  detritus  of  the  mountain  region,  and 
deposited  by  the  mighty  rivers  which  take  their  rise  amid  the  snow- 
clad  northern  heights.  No  greater  elevation  than  a  few  sandhills 
breaks  the  monotony  of  its  level  surface.  It  is,  however,  inter- 
sected  by  nunierou.i  rivers  and  streams,  and  dotted  over  with  lakes 
and  marshes.  The  water-supply  is  abundant,  and  the  moisture  of 
the  soil  gives  a  veidant  appearance  to  the  country,  which  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  arid  asjiect  of  the  Districts  south  of  the  Gogra.  In 
the  north  and  centre,  extensive  tracts  of  iii/  forest  diversify  the 
■cene ;  the  trees  are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  any  great  sixc,  but  the  density 
and  extent  of  the  woodland  strike  the  eye  of  a  visitor  from  the 
populous  and  highly-cultivatc<]  Districts  farther  south.  Immediately 
below  the  first  range  of  hills  stnMclies  the  lar4i  or  lowland,  a  tract  of 
sub-montane  character,  with  clear  and  rapid  streams,  Uowing  through 
a  thickly -wooded  forest  region.  Here  and  there,  glades  used  for 
pastur.igc  open  out  anionj;  the  wilder  portions,  and  the  cultivated 
]tatchcs  arc  generally  devoted  10  the  growth  of  rice.  The  inhabitants 
axe  either  hillmen  like  the  Gurkhifs  and  Ncpalis,  or  else  aboriginal 
Thirus,  who  alone  can  live  in  the  tariii  during  the  rains,  when  its 
pestilential  climate  drives  away  all  other  tribes.  The  snowy  range  can 
be  distinctly  seen  from  tlie  frontier. 

Moving  southward,  the  forest  disappears,  and  a  well-tilled  plain  is 
entered,  only  broken  by  occasional  woods  or  rare  tracts  of  the  saline 
waste  known  as  utar.  In  the  south  of  the  District,  the  general  exjunsc 
of  cultivation  is  diversified  by  shady  mango  groves,  or  intersected  by 
frequent  lakes.  The  west  and  south-west  are  low-lying  plains,  subject  to 
extensive  inundations.  In  seasons  of  heavy  rain,  the  water  collects  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ami,  and,  joining  the  lakes  to  the  east,  forms  an  immense 
inland  sea.  beyond  tlie  Kdpti  the  gruitnd  rises  slightly,  but  again  sinks 
towards  the  south-cast,  and  sloj^es  away  as  it  reaches  the  border  of  the 
District.  The  princiiwl  rivers  are — the  Rapti,  a  tortuous  torrent,  with  a 
very  shifting  channel ;  the  Gogra,  a  l.irge  river,  with  a  volume  of  water 
here  surpassing  that  of  the  Ganges,  navigable  by  steamers  during  the 
rains,  and  never  fordable  in  the  driest  weather ;  the  Great  Gandak.  a 
c/cMj-  and  npid  stream,  full  of  cataracts  and  whirlpools,  and  navigable 
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with  difficulty  on  account  of  its  fierce  current  and  sunken  snags;  the 
LnTLK  Gakdak,  the  Kuina,  the  Rohin,  the  Ami,  nnd  the  Gunghi. 
The  principal  lakes  arc  the  Rim.uarh,  Nandaur,  Nawar,  Bhenri, 
ChiUuo,  and  Amijrar  Tdl*.  The  tiger  is  Tound  in  the  north,  and  the 
jackal,  wolf,  fox,  and  wild  boar  throughout  the  District;  deer  are 
rare.  Wild-fowl  of  all  kinds  abound  on  the  larger  lakes,  vhich  are  aM 
well  Slocked  wiili  fish.  The  Intter  nITord  a  livelihood  to  numcroiio 
boatmen  {mdlds),  who  rent  a  lake  of  the  landholder  and  then  fish  It  in 
concert. 

tii^cry. — The  tract  of  countr>'  north  of  the  river  Gogra  and  bcU-cen 
Oudfa  and  Behar,  which  now  forms  the  Districts  of  Gorakhptir  and  Basti, 
was  originally  included  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  KoK.i1n,  of  which  Ajod- 
hya  was  the  capital.  It  was  visited  by  the  deified  hero  R.1ma,  whose 
death  may  be  placed  at  about  750  b.c  Gautama  Buddha,  the  founder 
of  the  widespread  religion  which  bears  his  nnme,  was  bom  at  KipiUi 
just  beyond  the  border,  and  died  at  Kasia  within  this  District.  A 
cotoual  sutuc  still  ninrks  the  place  of  his  decease.  Gorakhpur  thus 
beo-une  the  headquarters  of  the  new  cn:e<l,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
tracts  to  reccire  it.  Tradition  further  recounts  that  a  prince  belonging 
to  the  Solar  dynasty  of  Ajodhya  attempted  to  found  here  a  great  city 
which  should  rival  the  glories  of  Kisi  (or  Beiinre*) ;  but  that  when  it 
was  nearly  completed,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  an  irruption  of  the 
TMnis  and  Bhars.  These  aboriginal  and  mixed  races  held  all  the 
country  north-east  of  Oudh  and  the  Ganges  for  a  long  period,  and 
drove  out  the  Aryans  who  had  at  first  conquered  them.  Their  re- 
appearance was  apparently  connecied  with  the  rise  of  the  Hiiddhist 
faith.  The  Dhar  chieftains  seemed  to  have  held  the  country  at  first 
independently,  and  afterwards  as  vassals  of  the  Magadha  Buddhists. 
On  the  fall  of  that  dynasty,  the  Uhars  regained  their  autonomy  till 
about  550  A.D.  I"rom  this  time  the  Ar\-an8  began  to  recover  their 
lost  ground;  and  in  600  a.h,,  the  Rahtors  of  Kaiiauj  invaded  the 
District,  which  they  conqueretl  up  to  the  modem  town  of  Gorakh- 
pur. Hwcng  Thsong,  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim,  who  visited 
this  part  of  India  about  the  year  630,  notices  the  l.irge  number  of 
monasteries  and  towers,  the  latter  n  monument  of  the  continuous 
struggle  between  the  aboriginal  Bhars  and  their  Aryan  antagonists,  the 
Rahtors. 

About  900  A.ix,  the  Domhatdrs  or  military  Urahmans  made 
their  first  a])pearance  on  the  scene,  and,  with  other  tribes  of  mixed 
Brahman  and  Rijput  descent,  began  to  push  up  from  the  south 
and  to  dispossess  the  Rahtor  chiefs,  whom  they  expelled  from  the 
town  of  Gorakhpur.  In  the  iilh  century,  Hiscn  Sen  of  Nagar  became 
the  leading  chief  in  this  region ;  but  the  Bhars  continued  to  hold  the 
wcsivm  tracts,  until  ousted  by  the  Jaipur  (Jeypore)  Rjjis  in  the  time 
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of  Akbar.  Early  in  the  i4lh  century,  the  Rijputs,  expelled  from 
the  countr)'  f»ihcr  west  by  the  Muhammadans,  began  to  enter  this 
District.  Dhur  Chind  established  himself  in  Dbilrijpnr,  nnd  Chandra 
Sen  in  Salisi.  The  latter  murdered  the  Domhaidr  chief  of  Doman- 
garh  (the  Gor%khpur  foit))  seized  his  stronghold,  and  established 
himself  in  the  dcy.  During  the  whole  centuiy,  the  Batwal  and  Bdosi 
Rijds  carried  on  an  inccstant  warfare,  which  desolated  the  whole 
country;  and  from  1350  to  1450  thu  Satdnl  and  the  Majholi  Rdjis 
waged  war  without  inttnnission.  The  present  town  of  Gorakhpur 
was  founded  about  1400,  A  century  later,  the  Majholi  family  held 
the  souili-eost ;  Ihc  descendants  of  I)h<lr  Chiind  reigned  in  the  south- 
west ;  the  Aonia  and  Sali^ii  dominions  came  next ;  while  the  extreme 
north-west  bclonscd  to  the  principality  of  Batwal.  All  these  Rdjis 
seem  to  have  been  ijuilc  independent  of  one  another,  and  isolated 
from  the  outer  world,  as  no  bridges  or  roads  attest  any  iotercouTM 
with  the  DislricU  to  the  south  or  east.  Until  the  Mughal  period,  the 
MusalminB  do  not  appear  10  have  crossed  the  Gogra;  but  in  1576, 
Akbnr  passed  across  it  on  hii  return  from  the  successful  expedition 
against  Diidd  Khdn  of  Ikngal.  The  Emperor's  general,  Fidii  Khln, 
defeated  all  the  Rij^  who  opposed  him,  and  occupied  Gorakhpur. 
Bahddur  Shah  visited  the  District  for  the  sake  of  its  sport  during  the 
lifetime  of  Aur.ingiteb;  but  until  the  establishment  of  the  Nawib 
Wadrs  of  Oudh  at  Lucknow  in  llt\,  the  Musalmins  interfered  very 
little  with  Gorakhpur,  and  allowed  it  lu  be  controlled  entirely  by  the 
native  Rdjis. 

After  Soidat  .\ll's  acccsiion,  however,  a  firmer  grasp  of  the 
District  was  taken ;  and  in  1750,  a  large  array  under  AH  Kisini  Khiii 
reduced  it  completely  to  mbmissiioa  Even  then  the  Muhamraadou 
governor  exercised  no  real  power,  and  collected  what  revenue  he 
could  obtain  through  the  Rijds,  who  carried  on  war  amongst  themselves 
as  they  pleased.  At  l!ie  middle  of  the  iSth  century,  the  Banjdras 
had  become  3  perfect  scourge  to  the  District.  'l"hey  first  appeared 
from  the  west  about  1735;  but  thirty  years  later,  united  under  able 
leaders,  they  were  formidable  enough  to  contend  with  chiefs  like  the 
Rija  of  Bdnsi.  They  kept  the  easteni  par^ani^  in  a  constant  state  of 
terror,  and  weakened  the  power  of  the  Rajis  so  greatly  that  the  latter 
could  no  longer  resist  the  fiscal  exactions  of  the  Oudh  officials,  who 
plundered  and  ravaged  the  country  10  an  extent  which  they  had  never 
ventured  to  attempt  in  its  more  independent  days.  After  the  battle  of 
Baxar  in  1764,  a  British  officer  received  command  of  the  Nawib's 
troops,  and  was  instructed  to  collect  the  taxes  of  Gorakhpur  j  but  all 
he  could  do  was  to  sub-let  the  collection  to  native  revenue  farmers, 
who  rack-rented  the  cultivators  in  a  merciless  manner.  The  District 
formed  part  of  the  territory  ceded  by  Oudh  to  the  British  under  the 
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treaty  of  1801 ;  and  an  officer  was  immediately  put  in  chnige  of  the 
countrjr  now  divided  between  the  Districts  of  Goralchpur,  Aiamgarb, 
and  Basti. 

Efforts  were  made  to  bring  this  extensive  region  under  a  firmly- 
otganiied  CovcTnmcnt,  and  the  tcvenue  was  reduced  from  time  to 
time,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  l.ind holders.  An  in\-asion  of  the 
Nepdlis  in  1813  was  successfully  rcjiulsed ;  and  the  District  was  happily 
free  from  the  incidents  of  history  until  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  It  iva'i 
ibcn  lost  for  a  short  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  disturbances,  but  soon 
after  recovered  by  the  aid  of  the  friendly  Gurkhds.  l^ter  on,  in  the 
moDlh  of  August,  the  rebels  under  Muhammad  Hassan  occupied  the 
whole  District ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  6lh  of  January  1858  iliat  the 
Gurkhd  army  under  Jang  Bahddur  marched  in  and  occupied  Goralthpur. 
Muhammad  Hassan  was  then  driven  out  of  the  city,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  other  rebels  were  expelled  from  the  outlying /U'i'Mifrfj,  which 
once  more  passed  under  our  rule. 

P^pulatien. — In  1853,  the  Gorakhpur  Census  returned  the  number  of 
inhabitants  at  1,816,390.  By  1865  the  figures  had  risen  101,034,150, 
showing  an  increase  of  307,760  persons,  or  ii'4  per  cent.  In  1873, 
upon  a  reduced  area,  corresponding  to  the  present  District,  there  was  an 
apparent  faUing  olf  to  3,019,361.  At  the  last  Census,  howe\-cr,  in  t88i, 
the  population  n-as  ascertained  to  be  3,617,110,  showing  an  increase  of 
597,759,  or  39-6  per  cent,  in  the  nine  years.  The  enumerations  of  1873 
and  tSSr  are  both  calculated  upon  an  area  of  459S  square  miles. 

The  Census  of  the  latter  year  disclosed  a  lota!  of  3,617,120  persons, 
distributed  among  7138  villages  or  towns,  and  inhabiting  an  aggregate  of 
448,935  houses.  These  figures  yield  the  following  averages: — Persons 
per  square  mile,  569 ;  villages  per  square  mile,  1  3  ;  houses  per  square 
nule,  97  (  persons  per  vilUye,  361 ;  persons  per  house,  5'8.  Classified 
according  to  sex,  there  were — males,  1,306,133;  females,  1,310,997.  In 
religion,  Gorakhpur  still  retains  for  the  most  part  the  original  creed  of 
iu  Aryan  conquerors.  The  Census  shows  a  total  of  3,354,915  Hindus, 
or  89-9  per  cenL,  as  against  361,196  MusalmSns,  or  lo'i  per  cent. 
The  District  also  cont.iins  35  Sikhs,  41  Jews,  and  933  Christians.  The 
higher  caste  Hindus  consist  of  344,386  Brdhmans,  90,366  Rajjmts, 
and  97,005  BaniytU.  The  other  respectable  Hindu  castes  include — 
Kityastha  or  writers,  forming  an  important  clement  in  the  official  class, 
17,371;  Bhuinhars,  landholders  and  cultivators,  27,803;  Kunnfs,  culti- 
\-ators,  149,811;  Kachhfs,  cultivators,  150,186;  Tarabulfs,  betel  sellers, 
3S.<>S8;  Telis,  oil  pressers  and  sellers,  73.043;  Gaddriis,  shepherds, 
'7-'35;  Nais,  barbers,  35,591  ;  Dhobfs,  washermen,  37,974 ;  Kumbhdrs, 
potters, 45,964;  Lohdrs,  blacksmiths, 47,803;  Barhais.tarpcnlers,  12,463; 
KablLrs,  domestic  servants,  palanquin-bearers,  and  agricultural  labourers, 
101,653;  Sonars,  goldsmiths,  15,149-     The  inferior  castes  comprise — 
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Ahtre,  agriculturists,  507,685 ;  Chamam,  leather  deaten  and  labourers, 
the  most  numerous  caste  in  the  District,  516,105 ;  Mall.ihi,  boatmen, 
t54>747;  KalwHr},  (list i lien,  30,806;  Loniits,  salt-makers  and  diggers. 
60,541;  P4sfs,  palmtoddy  sellers,  39,111;  Bhant,  cultivatora  ami 
labourers,  the  modem  rcprrscntatives  of  the  once  dominant  tribe  of  the 
countr}-,  63,451.  ^^^^  Musalmdns  consist  of  260,70$  Sunnb  and 
4S8  Shiis. 

South  of  (jorakhpur,  and  particularly  along  the  Gogra,  the  count:/ 
is  densely  inhabited,  and  the  peasantry  are  conifortabty  housed, 
and  as  civilised  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  Districts ;  but 
in  the  extreme  north,  where  forests  still  abound,  the  |icoi)!c  reniiin 
in  a  very  backward  condition,  living  in  miserable  huts,  and  being 
generally  wilder,  poorer,  and  more  barbarous  than  the  Doib  tribes. 
Tlie  only  trade  in  that  part  of  the  District  is  the  thiough  traffic  frcra 
Nepal,  and  the  roads  are  few  and  bad.  The  great  density  of  popula- 
tion ihroirghout  renders  the  masses  extremely  poor,  the  standard  of 
living  low,  and  the  margin  of  su[)crfluity  against  evil  times  exceedingly 
narrow.  There  were  11  towns  in  1881  wiih  a  population  exceeding 
5000 souls — namely, OoRAKKPUR, 57,933;  Bariiaj,  11,715;  Rudrapur, 
9843;  Cora,  8485;  Lar,  7408;  Goui,  7193;  Paki-s  6641;  Ban^ 
OAON,  5873;  Badhalcanj,  5779;  Majhauli,  5599;  and  Mauam-uk, 
5099.     The  aggregate  urban  population  amounted  to  131, 549. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  scattered  over  the  country  in 
small  hamlets.  Of  the  7338  villages  comprising  the  District,  3197 
contain  less  than  two  hundred  inhabil.-ints,  3741  from  two  to  five 
hundred,  914  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand,  303  from  one  to  two 

lusand,  55   from   two  to  three  thousand,    17   from   three  to  five 

usand,  9  from  five  to  ten  thousand,  r  from  ten  to  fiAeen  thousand, 
and  1  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  Classified  according 
to  occupations,  the  Census  Report  returned  the  male  population  under 
the  following  six  main  groups: — Class  (i)  Professional,  including  all 
Government  servants,  civil  and  military,  and  the  learned  professions, 
9488  ;  (3)  domestic  s«:r%anls,  inn  and  lodging-house  keepers,  etc.,  3830 ; 
(3)  commercial,  including  merchants,  traders,  carriers,  etc,  16,753  ;  (4) 
agricultural  and  pastoral,  733.099 ;  (5)  manufacturing  and  industrial, 
40,694;  (6)  indefinite  and  unspecified  (consisting  of  33,138  general 
labourers,  and  479,133  persons  of  unspecified  occupation),  501, i6a 

Village  Commumlifs. — The  villages  in  Gorakhpur  exemplify  each 
of  the  three  usual  lenaies—/>'miif<iri,  with  imperfect  fiattitiiri,  samin- 
ddri,  and  bhaydekdra ;  but  the  village  here  has  never  assumed  the 
same  importance  as  a  cleariy  separate  unit  which  it  possesses  in  the 
revenue  system  of  other  Districts.  The  bond  of  connection  among 
the  landholding  classes  was  a  feudal  attachment  to  the  Riji  on  whom 
they  were  dependent ;  and  villngc  communities,  in  the  sense  of  associa- 
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tions  bound  together  by  common  proprietorship  and  residence  in  the 
same  banilei,  were  rare  and  of  little  importance.  The  various  de- 
pendents and  relatives  of  the  Kdji  were  at  first  obli^d  to  live  with  their 
chief,  in  order  to  be  consumiy  at  hand  for  his  defence;  and  villages 
grew  tip  around  the  fort  or  house  of  the  Ritji  as  toon  as  his  following 
became  too  large  to  be  accommodated  within  iis  walls.  The  more 
defined  and  customary  unit  in  this  District  is  the  tapfa  or  hundred,  a 
sub-diviMon  of  the  pargan6,  which  appears  to  have  existed  before  the 
tiii»e  of  the  Muhammadans.  In  many  cases  the  tapfai  correspond 
with  natural  divisions  formed  by  rivets  or  other  physical  features ;  but 
very  often  ihcy  appear  to  be  purely  artificial,  and  proliably  represent  the 
tract  made  over  by  a  Kitji  to  some  one  of  his  dependants  on  a  feudal 
tenure.  In  consequence  of  this  peculiarity,  the  earlier  revenue  settle- 
ments were  not  made  by  villages,  but  by  Idluks  and  la/fas.  The 
Muhammodan  divi-fions  of  thakUs  and  sarkdrs  were  never  much  known 
in  CoraSdipur,  as  their  revenue  system  did  nut  fully  develop  itself  under 
the  imperfect  and  ttanutory  administration  which  they  maintained  in 
this  outlying  dc(iendency.  'Che  uniformity  of  British  rule,  howei,'er,  is 
making  itself  felt  in  this  respect. 

Agneullure. — Gorakhpur  District  contains  a  total  cultivated  area  of 
3785  square  miles,  but  there  still  remains  a  margin  of  1171  square 
miles  available  for  cultivation,  most  of  which  is  now  forest.  The 
mode  of  tillage  docs  not  dilTcr  from  that  which  prevails  elsewhere 
throughout  tlic  great  alluvial  ha-sin  of  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries. 
There  are  two  great  harvests  a  year,  in  the  autumn  and  in  the  si)ting. 
The  kMari/or  autumn  crops  arc  sown  after  the  first  rain  in  June,  and 
gathered  in  October  or  November.  The>'  consist  of  cotton,  rice,  MJra, 
Jodr,  mo/A,  and  other  food-grains.  The  rai4  or  spring  crops  are  siown 
immediately  after  the  auiumn  harvest,  and  reaped  in  March  or  April. 
They  arc  mainly  composed  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  Other 
pulses.  Manure  is  used,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  for  both  harvests. 
Spring  and  autumn  crops  arc  seldom  taken  olT  the  same  ground,  but 
sometimes  a  plot  of  early  rirc  is  gathered  in  August,  and  a  second  crop 
sown  in  its  place  for  the  spring  harvest.  Owing  to  the  heavy  and  long- 
continued  rains  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  the  country  is  often 
flooded,  and  the  raii  sowing  delayed  much  later  than  in  other  Districts, 
A  great  part  of  the  surface  is  so  long  inundated,  that  it  yields  no  autimm 
crofM  at  all.  the  spring  seed  being  sown  as  soon  as  the  water  clears  off. 
This  flooded  land,  howe\cr,  is  rendered  exceedingly  fertile  by  tlic 
deposits  which  arc  left  behind  as  the  waters  recede.  'l"hc  forests 
possess  little  economical  value.  Wild  honey  is  their  chief  product; 
the  Bhars  contract  to  collect  it,  and  sell  it  in  the  neighbouring  towns. 
The  trees  used  to  be  topped  for  their  gum,  but  thb  practice  has  been 
Stopped  since  the  forests  passed  into  the  hands  of  Government.     Com- 
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pared  with  the  misrule  and  oppression  which  took  place  under  the 
native  Kiij^  and  the  Musalmin  tcvcnuc-fanncrs,  the  condition  of  the 
people  is  now  I'itslty  improved. 

The  total  male  attiiculimal  population  of  Gorakhpur  in  [881  numbered 
73'>3^5i  cultivating  an  average  of  ^'44  acres  each.  The  total  agri- 
cultural population,  however,  dependent  on  the  soil,  amounted  to 
3,176,514,  or  8699  per  cent,  of  the  Distria  populatioa  Of  the 
tot.'il  arcs  of  4598  square  miles,  4233  square  miles  are  assessed 
for  Government  revenue.  Of  these,  3751  square  miles  arc  under 
cultivation,  866  square  miles  are  cultivable,  and  636  square  miles 
are  uncultivable  waste.  Total  amount  of  Government  assessment, 
including  local  ratct  ;ind  cesses  on  land,  ^^  199,835,  or  an  average  of 
as.  3jd.  per  cultivated  acre.  Total  amount  of  rental  actually  paid  by 
cultivators,  ^451,179,  or  5s.  ojd.  per  cultivated  acre.  Wages  and 
prices  are  still  on  the  whole  rathtrr  lower  than  in  the  Districts  to  the 
south  of  the  Gogra ;  but  the  consuuclion  of  the  Patna-Bahriich  Railway 
will  probably  increase  the  demand  for  labour,  besides  equaliwng  the 
cost  of  neccssaric!!.  Coolies  and  unsltilled  hands  receive  from  i\^.  to 
jjd.  a  day;  agricultural  labourers  from  j^d.  to  3d.;  bricklayers  and 
carpenters  from  6d.  to  as.  Women  get  about  one-fifth  less  than  men, 
while  children  are  paid  one-half  or  one-third  the  wages  of  an  adult. 
Prices  ruled  as  follows  in  1S76: — Wieal,  14  itn  per  rupee,  or  4*.  8d. 
per  cwt. ;  rice,  1 7  ten  per  rupee,  or  6s,  7d.  per  cwt ;  jodr,  38  sers  per 
lupcc,  or  3s.  per  cwt. ;  bdjnt,  34  iers  per  ru|)ee,  or  3s.  4d.  per  cwt. 
Prices  ranged  higher  in  1883-S3,  and  arc  thus  returned  in  the  official 
reports.  Wheat,  19  ten  per  rupee,  or  5s.  t  rd.  j>cr  cwt. ;  rice,  from  19 
to  13J  stn  [ler  rupee,  or  from  5s.  i  id.  to  8s.  4tL  per  cwt ;  jodr,  30J 
strt  per  rupee,  or  3s.  8d.  per  cwt, ;  bdjra,  ^■^\  strs  per  rui>ce,  or  4*.  gd. 
per  ewt. 

Natural  CalamitUs. — Gorakhpur,  being  a  naturally  moist  and  rainjr 
District,  suffers  less  from  famine  than  most  other  portions  of  the  great 
north-wcslcrn  plain.     The  distress  in  1780  and  17S3  did  not  seriously 
affect  the  Districts  beyond   the  Gogra.      In   1803   the  rice  harvest 
Aiiled,  and  the  spring  crops  were  endangered,  but  rain  fell  in  September, 
and  the  scarcity  was  never  very  severe.     The  next  great  famine,  in 
1837-38,  was  most  heavily  felt  in  the  Upper  Dodb  and  Bundclkhand, 
and  did  not  seriously  attack  Gorakhpur,     The  District  suffered  some- ' 
what,  however,  in  the  dearth  of  1S60-61,  when,  under  the  pressure  of ' 
want,  crimes  against  property  became  twice  as  numerous  as  in  ordinary 
years.     In  1873-74  the  drought  extended  to  the  Districu  of  Gorakhpur 
and  Basti,  and  it  became   necessary  10  establish  relief  works  in  the  \ 
spring  of   1S74,      The   rains  shortly  afterwards   put  an  end  to  the' 
distress,  and  the  relief  measures  were  at  once  discontinued. 

Commtrtt  and  Trade,  tic. — The  commerce  of  Gorakhpur  is  chiefly  \ 
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I  confined  to  the  export  of  agricultural  produce ;  but  there  is  n  ttmnll 

I  aawuni  of  through  traflic  with  Ncpil.     Uakhaj  is  the  ptinci|Ktl  man  of 

the  DiMiict.    In  ihc  north,  the  trade  in  lice  and  pepper  is  considerable, 

and  that  in  timber,  iron,  and  copper  is  Urge  and  tncmsing.      The 

means  of  communication  arc  still  imperfectly  developed.     No  railroad 

I  jMSSes  through  tlie    Dittrict,  and   the  nearest  railway  stations  arc  at 

^Taixlbid  (FyzibU)  (80  miles),  Akbarpur  (68  miles),  or  /-iminii  (;6 

inileaX   A  good  metalled  road  runs  due  south  from  Gotakhpur  lo  Benares 

rid  Bwbalganj,  with  a  lengili  of  36  miles  in  this  Di&trici.     It  is  carried 

over  the  depression  of  the  Amiyar  and  Itigra  lakes  by  an  embankment 

L  3  miles  long,  known  a»  the  Tucker  bandh,  (tanked  with  solid  masonry, 

r  and  baring  four  considerable  bridges  on  its  line.     Another  metalled 

load  leads  from  Gonikhpur  to  Uasti  and  Faiiibdd,  with  a  length  of  15 

tnites  in  this  DisttricL      'Hierc    ate  910  miles  of  unmctallcd  road,  of 

which  517  are  raised  and  bridged  throughout.    The  Ripti  is  navigable 

L  for  country  boats,  which  convey  a  iar^c  amount  of  grain  and  timber 

F  toio  the  Gogr.t,  and  thence  down  to  tlie  Ganges.     The  Oogra  itself 

reo^ivcs  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain  from  Barhaj  and   Borhalganj 

for  (he  Ganges  ports.     Rafls  of  timber  are  floated  down  the  fierce  and 

dangerous  diannel  of  the  Great  Gaiidak  from  Nepal,  besides  grain  and 

sugnr  from  this  District 

Aiimi»iilratitin.~'VhK  local  staff  generally  consists  of  a  Collcctor- 

>Iagistratc,  2   Joint  Magistrates,  and   1    Deputy,  besides  the  usual 

L&cal,  medical,  and  constabulary  esiabtishments.    The  whole  amount 

f  of  revenue — imperial,  municipal,  and  local — raised  in  the  District   in 

i8;6  was  ;£ai7>738,  being  at  the  rate  of  as.  j^d.  per  head  of  the 

population.      Id  1880-81,  the  gross  imperial  revenue  was  returned  at 

^Ji  1,115.     A  "*"  ictllcment  of  the  land  revenue  was  commenced  in 

11859  and  completed  in  i8;i.    The  land-tax  in  1876  protluced  a  total 

Mum  of  j£i6S,o;i,  and  in   i88i-33,  ^^170,171.     In    »S8o,  the  total 

btrength  of  the  regular  police  force  amounted  to  788  officers  and  men, 

'including    16a   municipal  or  town   police;   while  the  cost  of   their 

maintenance  was  returned  at  ^£8953,  of  whidi  the  State  contributed 

1^81  ao,  and  local  funds  jQ&a.     These  figures  give  an  average  of  i 

HKiliccman  to  every  5-8  square  miles  of  area  and  every  3334  of  the 

Population,  miuntained  at  a  rate  of  jQi,  19s.  id.  per  square  mile,  or 

uess  than  id.  pet  head  of  the   inliabitants.     The  regular  force  was 

PttippIcmcDtcd  by  a  rural  body  of  aagS  village  watchmen  {^/laaHdJrs). 

The  District  jail  contained  in   18S0  a  daily  average  of  584  prisoners,  J 

of  whom  $19  were  males  and  55   females.     There  are   iS  imperial' 

and   19  local  post-ofliccs  in  the  District,  but  no   telegraph  station. 

LEdocation   was  eanied  on    in    18S0  by  means  of   859a   inspccicdJ 

Bchools,  with  a  total  roll  of  8591  pupils.     Fifteen  of  these  were  girls'l 

llchooU.     I'here  are  also  numerous  tininspcctcd  private  schools  for 
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which  DO  staiHtica  arc  available ;  and  the  Census  Repon  reiunied 
70.391  boys  and  S78  girls  as  under  inslniciion  in  1881,  and  47.653 
iiulcs  and  1087  females  as  able  to  read  and  wtile,  but  nol  under 
inMfuction.  For  fiscal  purposes,  Gorakhpur  is  sub-divided  into  6  tahsUs 
and  13  fiargands. 

Sanitary  Aspeas. — The  District  is  not  stibjecl  to  ver>-  intense  heat, 
being  secured  from  extremes  by  its  vicinity  to  the  bills,  and  by  the 
niinsture  of  its  soil.     Dust  storms  are  rare,  and  cool  breezes  from  the 
north,  rushing  down  the  gorges  of  the  Himilayas,  succeed  each  interval 
of  very  hot  weather.    The  clinuite  is,  however,  relaxing,  and  there  is  no 
bracing  cold.     The  southern  and  easicm  portions,  where  the  jungle  has 
been  cleared,  is  as  healthy  as  most  parts  of  tlie  Trovince ;  but  the  tardi 
an<l  the  forest  tracts  are  still  subject  to  malaria.    The  average  rainfall  for 
»  period  of  30  years  ending  1881  was  4S68  inches;  the  maximum  was 
60  inches  in  1861,  and  the  minimum  15  inches  in  1868,     In  1881,  the 
total  rainfall  was  jo'SS  inches,  or  I'lo  inches  above  the  average.     The 
mean  monthly  temjKrature  in  the  shade  was  77'  F.  in  1S70,  and  76*  in 
'871;  the  extreme  range  was  ftom  6i''in  Januarytogo'injune.  Thetotal 
number  of  deaths  re|)Ortcd  in  i83o  mas  72, 133,  or  19*8  pec  thousand  of 
the  population.     There  are  6  charitable  dispensaries  in  the  District — at 
Gorakhpur,  Rudarpur,  Kasia,  Barhalganj,  Bela  Hnria,  and  MabHr.-ijganj. 
In  i88>  they  afforded  relief  to  a  total  number  of  50,116  patients,  of 
whom  953  were  in-door  and  49,686  were  out-door  patients.     [For  further 
information  regarding  Gorakhpur   District,  see  the  Gaittletr  of  tht 
Narth-Wcskrn  Provitiets,  vol.  vi.  {Government  Press,  Allahabad,  18S1) ; 
SetlUmmt  Reports,  by  various  officers  between  1861  and  t863.     (A 
fresh  Survey  and  Settlement  of  the  District  was  sanctioned  by  Govern- 
ment in  April  1S83,  although  the  present  settlement  does  not  expire 
till  1889.)     Also  the  Norlk-Weitem  Provinta  Census  Re/vrt  for  1881, 
and  the  Provincial  and  Departmental  A dminiif ration  Reports  from 
1881  to  1883.} 

Qorakhpar. — Central  lahsU  of  Gorakhpur  District,  North-Western 
Prox'inces;  traversed  by  the  river  Rdpti,  and  consisting  throughout  of 
a  level  plain.  Area,  654  xjuare  miles,  of  which  379  are  cultivated; 
population  (1872)  330,886;  (1881)  416,293,  namely,  males  308,878, 
and  females  307,415,  showing  an  increase  of  85,407  in  nine  years. 
Land  revenue  (at  time  of  settlement),  ^25,923 ;  total  Government 
revenue,  ^18,416;  rental  paid  by  cultivators,  j^63,03i.  In  1SS3,  the 
tahsU  {including  headquarters)  contained  3  civil  and  ti  criminal 
courts.  Number  of  police  circles  {lAdnds),  3 ;  strength  of  regular  police, 
47  men;  village  watchmen  (cAauJiU/dn),  377. 

Oorakhpiir. — City,  munirjjjality,  and  admiriitralive  head-fjturters 
of  Guraklijiur  District,  North-Westcm  Provinces,  situated  on  the  river 
Kipli,  about  the  centre  of  ihc  District,  in  lat  36°  44'  8'  n.,  long.  83*  13' 
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Population  (1872)51,117;  (1881)57,9:3,  namely,  m.-ilcs  58.730, 
:maJcs  29,i9>.  Hindus  nuaibcrcd  37,710;  Muhainntnihn^ 
30,031;  Chn'stiAiu,  135;  ami  'others,'  56.  Area  of  town  siie,  746 
wstA.  Founded  about  1400  a.d.,  on  the  site  of  a  more  aocient 
dty.  For  early  histofy  and  Ikluiinj-  Danalit-e,  see  Goxakkfuk 
District.  Head-quKni:T«  of  a  civil  and  sessions  judge ;  Dimrict  Jail ; 
nmal  administrative  oHiccs.  Considerable  trad«  in  grain  and  timber, 
sent  down  the  Ripti  to  the  Cognt  itnd  the  Cangea.  Government 
charitable  dispensary.  Municijia]  re\-cnue  in  18S1,  ^4905;  from 
**««».  JC4466.  or  IS.  6Jd.  jwr  head  of  population, 

OCffJ^jhinuir.— Town  in  Rchli  ArA///,sigar  District, Central  Provinces. 
spQlaiion  (1S81)  3498;  namely,  Hindus,  1063;  Kabirpanlhls,  56; 
Salnimls,  51 ;  Muhamniadans,  to8 ;  and  aborigines  (by  reUgion],  9. 
Oori-bidniir. —  Tdluk  in  Kolir  District,  Mysore  State.  Area,  150 
i}iiarc  miles;  population  (1881)  17.708,  namely,  14,111  males  and 
13,497  (emales.  Hindus  numbered  36,916  ;  and  Muhammadans,  791. 
.  SoQ  loose  and  fertile,  with  water  easily  procurable  below  the  surface. 
kProducts — cocoa-nut  and  arcca-nut,  sugar-cane,  rice,  and  turmeric.  The 
\idhik  contains  a  civil  and  7  criminal  courts;  rcgtibr  police,  47  men; 
rvillage  watch  (ekaukidari),  398.     Land  tc\'cnue  (1883),  ;£i3,738. 

Oori-bidniir. — village  in  Kolir  District,  Mysore  State,  Lies  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  North  Pinikini  river,  56  miles  iionh-wesi  of  Koldr. 
Lat  13*  37'  w.,  long.  77*  33*  50*  e.  ;  population  (1881)  1393. 
Ancient  toiro  with  a  legendary  hislorj-  cotineciing  with  that  of  the 
Mahihhdrata.     Head-iiurirters  of  the  Idluk  of  Gori-bidntir. 

Gorigangi. — River  in  Kum&un  District,  NorthAVcsiern  Provinces ; 
^one  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Gogra.  Rises  from  a  glacier  about  1 1  miles 
juth  of  the  Unth  or  Unid  Dhara  Pass,  at  an  elevation  of  11,543  feet 
above  sea-level ;  runs  in  a  perpetual  cnscide  for  60  miles  down  the 
mountain  valleys;  and  joins  the  Kali  in  lat.  39°  45'  n., long.  So°  35'  E., 
at  a  height  of  1973  feet  above  sca-leveL 

Qorinda  Parsandan, — Pargand  of  Unao  District,  Oudb.     A  small 

ir^tid.  ruinittly  a  w.isle  and  jungle  tract  used  by  Ahirs  as  grazing 

ind  for  their  flocks  and  herds.       Said  to  have  been  first  dcarcd 

'about  500  years  ago  by  a  Brihman  and  a  Kayasth.     Area,  44  square 

miles,  of  which  15  are  cultivated.     Government  land  revenue.  ^3434, 

^.or  an  average  of  3S.  ijd.  per  acre.     Land  is  held  under  the  following 

lures: — Tdlu-kdiiri,  3493  acres;  fiut/iiatidri,  504  acres;   tamimJdri, 

8775    acres;    pattiJdri,    15,381    acres.     Population    (1881)    30,987, 

ncly,  10,938  males  and  10,049  females.     Number  of  villager,  63  ; 

litverage  density  of  population,  495  per  siiu.irc  mile. 

QOE^inganJ. — Town  in  Lucknow  District,  Ondh;  14  miles  fromi 
Lucki:(jw  city,  on  the  road  to  Sultinpur.  Founded  by  Rijd  Himmnt< 
Gir  Gosiin,  in  the  leign  of  the  Nawilb  Shuja-ud^dauli,  in  1 754.     Tht 
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Riji  commanded  a  force  of  looo  Rdjpur  cavalry,  and  held  ihe  foriflf 
of  Amcthi  in  jipr  for  the  pay  of  the  iroops.  On  building  the  town 
and  hi.t  fort,  the  extensive  ruinx  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  he 
transferred  the  head -quarters  of  the  pargan6  hither,  and  altered  the 
name  of  \\ti /<ar^aiki  to  that  of  the  town.  His  power  must  have  been 
considerable,  for  on  one  occuion,  when  the  Nawdh  was  flying  before 
the  F.nglisli  after  the  battle  of  Baxar,  the  Goadin  refused  him  admissioD 
and  shelter  within  the  walls  of  his  fort.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  the  Niiw:tl>  and  the  English,  however,  Ihe  Rijil  found  il 
expedient  to  leave  the  place,  and  retire  to  his  native  village  near 
Haidwir,  where  a  small  jMgir  was  granted  him  by  the  Uritish.  The 
popul.ition  of  Gosiinganj  in  1881  amounted  to  2933,  almost  ex- 
clusively Hindus,  dwelling  in  596  houses.  The  town  is  clean  and  well 
kept,  with  a  conservancy  establishment  maintained  by  levy  of  a  house- 
tax.  Gosdinganj  has  always  been  noted  as  a  flouncing  market  town, 
and  a  brisk  local  trade  is  carried  on.  It  has  the  advantage  of  direct 
communication  with  Lucltnow  and  Cawnpur  by  a  road  connecting 
it  with  the  Cawnpur  imperial  road  at  Bani  bridge  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sai,  This  road  is  the  great  outlet  for  country  produce,  and 
in  turn  conveys  to  Gosdinganj  European  piece-goods  and  artideic 
of  English  manufacture.  Annual  value  of  sales  in  the  market  are 
estimated  at  ;£i9.i50-  Two  religions  festivals  in  the  year  arc  held  in 
honour  of  Ihe  local  goddess,  each  attended  by  about  5000  people, 
at  which  some  trade  is  carried  on.  Two  mosques,  and  one  or  two 
small  Sivaite  temples ;  jwUce  station  ;  Government  school. 

aos&iagatU. — Town  in  Faixdbdd  District,  Oudh. — Ste  Ahakkaxi- 

PITR. 

Oost^adi  {Go-sttininadi,  '  River  of  the  Cow's  Udder'), — River  in 
Godivari  District,  Madras  Presidency,  An  important  stream,  which 
has  Ijeen  converted  into  a  useful  navigable  irrigation  channel  by  the 
Godivari  engineers.     Its  waters  are  considered  sacred  by  the  Hindus. 

GOBtb&ni  {ChamfMivitti  ot  Koiiiido). — River  rising  in  Gajapatinagar 
tdluk,  Viiagapatam  District,  Madras  Presidency;  flows  south-east  for 
48  miles  till  it  enters  the  see  at  Konitda.  Principal  villages,  Gaja- 
pntinagar  and  Andhra. 

GotardL — Petty  State  of  Rewi  Kdnthn,  Boml^ay  Presidency.  Area, 
i\  square  mile.  There  are  four  shareholders.  Revenue  in  1881 
estimated  at  £^2  ;  tribute  of  £^i  payable  to  the  G.-ickwdr  of  Baroda. 

QovindgarlL — \  fortress  lying  north-west  of  the  city  of  Amrilsar, 
Punjab,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  walls.  Lai.  31°  40'  n.,  long.  74' 
45'  E,  Built  by  Ranjft  Singh  in  1809,  nominally  for  the  protection 
of  pilgrims  to  the  holy  city  of  the  Sikhs,  but  really  to  overawe  their 
tumultuous  assemblage.  Now  garrisoned  by  a  porlion  of  a  baucry  of 
arlillcry  and  a  company  of  British  infantry. 
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L    Govindpur.— Sub-division  of  MAnbhiJm  Disttict,  CTiutid  Ndgpur,J 
EBcDgal ;  Ijing  t>ctween  13"  38'  and  »4"  3'  30'  n.  lat,  and  between  86'1 
9'  15*  sod  86*  5>*  15'  E.  lonjt     Area,  S03  square  miles;  number  of 
viHagcs  and  towns,  17S1;  houses,  31,189.    Population  (1881)  196,584, 
namely,    malet    97.991.    and    females    98.593.     Hindus    numbered 
151,888;    Mubammadans,    14,684;    Chrittianjt,    70;    Uralimos,    3; 
SintdU,  1 3,597;  Kols,  480;  other  aboriginal  tribes  and  un.tpecilied, 
16,862.     Average  density  or  population,  345  per  square  mile;  towns 
■  or  villages  per  square  mile,  i-u ;   houses  per  square  mile,  40*36 ; 
[persons  per  village,  no;  persons  per  house.  6*30.     The  Sub-division 
■comprises  the  (out  Mndt  or  police  circles  of  Govindpur,  Jharia,  Nirsha, 
"■nd  Topchanchi      It  contained  in   1883,  r   civil,   1   revenue,  and  3 
crimina]  courts.    The  sub-divisional  officer  has  the  powers  of  a  magis- 
trate of  the  first  claw  ;  and  an  honoiary  magistraie,  the  zaminddr  of 
Jbaria,  exercises  third-class  magisterial  powers.     Tlie  regular  police 
consists  of  a  force  of  83  officers  and  men ;  there  is  also  a  force  of  681 
tMatiJtiddn  or  village  watchmen,  and  83  ghiUzvdli,  holding  lands  rent- 
free  in  return  for  police  ser\-icc 

Oowhatty. — Chief  town  and  administrative  head -quarters  of  KdmnJp 

IliMtici,  Ais.im. — Sit  GaL'hati. 

Granuuig.— Village  in  Bashahr  Stale,  I'unjab.      LaL   31*  33'  s., 

1  long.  78°  33'  K. ;  lies  in  the  valley  of  Tidang,  on  the  banks  of  a  river 

[beaiing  the  same  name,  which  ilow-s  with  a  violent  course  down  the 

Bp^id  descent.     Well-built,  neatly  laid  out,  and  intersected  with  water> 

rcovTses.    The  neighbourhood  contains  an  immense  number  of  temples, 

shrines,  and  other  sacred  buildings,  devoted  to  the  religious  exercises 

of  the  Buddhist  monks  and  runs  who  inhabit  the  village.     Elevation 

above  sea-level,  9174  fceu 

6lUisab&. — Kiver  in  Twenty-four  Parganis  District,  Bengal ;  one  of 

the  princijial  arms  of  the  Ganges,  fulling  into  the  sea  in  lat.  zi*  38' 

N.,  long.  88*  54'  E.     Although  of  considerable  size,  it  is  the  most 

L  difficult  river  to  enter  of  any  on  the  coast,  on  account  of  a  bending 

rchannel  at  its  mouth.     .\  vessel  entering  it  must  bring  the  middle  of 

the  land  on  the  cast  side  of  the  river  to  bear  north,  and  steer  directly 

in  (or  it  till  near  shore;  she  ought  then  to  steer  to  the  westward  until 

close  to  Bingildimi  island,  whence  the  channel  takes  a  fairly  straight 

L  direction  to  the  north. 

\     Oabbi. — Town  in  Tiimkilr  District,  Mj'sore  State;  13  mites  by  road 

IvestofTumkilr;  head-quarters  of  the  Kadaba /•f/wji'.    Lat.  13'  18' 40"  k,, 

I  long.  76*  58' 30' E. ;  population  (1881)  3793,  namely,  334J  Hindus, 

f  401   Muhammadans,  40  Jains,  and   10  Christians.     Entrc[i6i  for  the 

trade  in  arccanul  between  ihc  high  lands  of  Mysore  and  VVallijahpet 

in  North  Atcot,  and  also  for  local  traffic.    Said  to  have  been  founded 

about  400  years  ago  by  the  gauda  or  chief  of  HosahalU,  t.\ve  IwraA  cS. 
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the  tribe  of  Nonaba  Wokligars.  His  descendant  was  diaposieued  by 
Tipii  Suliin,  and  Ihc  family  ate  now  ordinary'  cultivators,  tfunigh  their 
miilc  is  aeJcnowlcdgcd  in  their  own  tribe.  Gubbi  has  suTctcd  much 
from  the  antngonblic  spint  prevailing  between  the  rival  intding  caxtes 
of  Komatfo  and  Banijigds  or  LJnglyats,  and  was  once  in  danger  of- 
being  entirely  abandoned  owing  to  their  dissenuons.  There  arc  fairs, 
both  weekly  and  annual,  frei[ticntcd  by  merchants  from  great  distancesL 
The  neighbourhoud  produciis  coarse  cotton  doth  (both  white  and 
coloured),  blankets  sackcloth.  fvoLtgra  arcca-nut,  cocoa-nut,  jaggcrjr- 
sugar,  tamarind,  eiipiicura,  wheat,  rice,  rii^  and  other  grains,  be.  Steel, 
and  iron.  I.arf:e  irajwru  are  received  in  exchange  for  these  articles, 
and  Gubbi  forms  an  inicrmediaic  marl  for  goods  passing  through  the 
south  of  the  penin.sula  in  almost  all  directionK.  The  local  trade  in 
areca-nut  is  estimated  at  335  tons  —  value,  ^£"51,840;  tafri  or  dry 
cocoa-nut,  134  tons— value,  jQn^Z ;  cotton  cloth,  ^£'1500.  In  addi- 
tion, areca-nut,  pepper,  and  cardamoms  are  imported  from  Nagar  and 
transmitted  to  Vcllorc  and  WalUjah-pet,  whence  nutmeg,  mace,  and 
European  piece-goods  arc  received  in  exchange.  Sugar,  sugar-candy, 
ond  silk  from  Bangalore  are  exchanged  for  cotton  and  thread  from 
Dhdrwir. 

Oddaldr. — Pass  in  Trav.incorc  State,  Madras  Presidency ;  crossed 
by  the  road  from  Madiira  to  Travancorc;  Cildaliir  village  is  situated 
in  Ul  ii*  9'  K.,  and  long.  77"  %. 

Gddallir. — Town  in  Nflgiri  Disirid,  Moilras  Presidency ;  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ncdun-aiham  s/id/,  on  the  road  to  Ulak.tmaiid 
(Ootac-unund),  and  at  the  junction  of  the  main  roads  from  Mysore 
and  Malabar.  I  jit.  1 1*  30'  N.,  long.  ;6*  34'  e.  The  chief  town  of  the 
Naml>alakod  iriwMawf ,'  it  contains  488  houses  and  1796  inhabitants, 
according  to  the  Census  of  iSSi.  Since  1850,  Giidalilr  has  become 
the  centre  of  the  south-east  Waiodd  coflce  industry,  and  is  a  place  of 
growing  importance.  A  sub-magistrate,  with  a  munsift  Jurisdiction,  is 
stationed  here.  There  are  also  police  and  post  offices.  The  transfer 
of  this  sution  and  the  surrounding  country  to  the  jurisdiction  ot 
Nflgiri  District  was  carried  out  in  1877. 

Qndiitham  {Goon'atlNm). — Tdlyk  in  North  Arcoi  District,  Madras 
Presidency.  Area,  446  st[uare  miles,  with  i  town  and  346  villages. 
Houses,  12,831 ;  population  (1881)  154,646,  namely,  76,491  males  and 
78,155  females.  Hindus  numbered  140,136;  Muhammadans,  13,376; 
Christians,  11 38;  and  'others,'  6.  The  IdiuJk  contains  2  criminal 
courts ;  police  stations  (^ihiinds).  6 ;  regular  police,  65,  Land  revenue, 
£.^2,^^7.  The  tdluk  forms  a  long  strip  lying  along  the  north  bank  of 
the  Palir,  lis  Icngdi  is  nearly  50  mites,  while  its  breadth  averages  9 
miles.  Crops — rice,  kamhu,  and  joir.  The  maximum  assessment 
pn  irrigated  land  for  land  revenue  is  ^i,    tos.  per  acre    The  soil 
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is  rich  in  iron,  lime,  and  building  stone.  There  arc  109  miles  of  roads, 
Chief  town,  Gudiai  ham, 

OudiAthanL~To*n  in  North  Arcol  District,  Madras  Presidency  ; 
situatud  un  the  Af,idrAs  Rnilnay,  75  miles  west  from  Madras,  1  j  miles 
west  from  Vdtore  (Veliir).  Li<s  3  inileti  north  of  the  Palilr,  and  is 
bi«eclcd  by  the  Kaundinia  river.  LaL  11"  57'  bo'  n.,  long.  78'  54' 
40*  E.  It  conuins  (tSSi)  1678  houses  and  10,641  inhabitants,  namely, 
S567  Hindus,  io6o  Miiham:tiai!nns,  8  Christians,  and  6  'other*.' 
Head^uaiters  of  the  IdM,  with  court,  sut>jatl,  school,  post  and 
telegraph  offices.  Centre  of  a  considerable  weaving  industry ;  exports 
rice  to  Malabdr. 

Oudibanda  ('Temple  Reek'y—TAiuk  in  Kolar  District,  Mysore 
St.ate.  Area,  no  square  miles;  population  (iSSt)  37,415,  namely, 
■  '^•314  males  and  16,091  f^^mnles.  Hindus  numbere<l  31,484;  Muh,-ini- 
madans,  gaS;  and  Christians,  3.  Land  revenue  (1874-75),  exclusive 
of  waur  ml<,-t,  ^6864,  or  ss.  jd.  per  cultivated  acre. 

Oudibaad^ — Village  and  head*<[uarters  of  Gudibanda  lAlukt  in 
Kolir  District,  Mysore  State ;  S5  miles  north-west  of  Koldr.  Lat.  13° 
41'  N.,  long.  77'  44'  35*  t. ;  popularion  (1881)  178S,  Situated  nt  the 
foot  of  a  rock,  crowned  by  fortifications,  with  a  temple  on  the  summii ; 
tcsidcnrc  of  a  local  chief  during  the  i7lh  ccnlury. 

Gudiw&r&. —  Tiiluk  in  Kisina  District,  Madras  Presidency.  Area, 
596  square  miles,  with  303  villages  ;  houses,  16,488  ;  population  (1881) 
99i333>  namely,  50,346  males  anil  48,887  females.  Hindus  num- 
bered 94,446;  Muhammadans,  3073;  Christians,  1706;  and  'others,'  9. 
The  tdluk  is  a  deltaic  tract  lying  to  the  north  of  Masulipai.tm,  and 
comprising  a  great  portion  of  the  cmious  depression  called  the  Kollcru 
lake  <sce  Kollrrit).  It  conuins  >  criminal  courts;  police  circles 
(iMmif),  u  ;  regular  police,  137  men.     l-md  revenue,  £^3,^73. 

Qadiwira. — Village  in  Kislna  Uintrict,  Madras  Prusidcney.  Popu- 
lation (t88i)  4041.  Lies  about  10  miles  from  Masulipaiam.  A  place 
of  greftt  antiquity,  with  the  remains  of  a  Buddhist  slufa  in  the  middle 
of  the  village. 

Otldto. — Tdluk  in  Ncllorc  District,  Madras  Presidency.  Area,  910 
s<)uarc  miles,  containing  i  town  and  163  villages;  houses,  34,139; 
population  (1881)  135,453.  namely,  63,789  males  and  61,664  females. 
Hindut  numbered  119,858;  Muhammadans,  5439;  Christians,  149; 
and  '  others,'  7.  The  liiluk  contains  3  criminal  courts ;  police  circles 
(Ihdndt),  12  ;  regular  police,  93  men.  Land  revenue,  jQi^M^  Chief 
town,  GuDUR. 

QAdiir. — Town  in  Nellorc  District,  Madras  Presidency  ;  situated  on 
the  Great  Northern  Trunk  Road,  about  33  miles  south  of  Ncllore 
town.  LaL  14'  8'  43'  N.,  lonjj.  79'  53'  30'  e.  It  contains  (1881) 
1093  houses  and  486a  inhabitants,  namely,  4376  Hindus,  530  Muham- 
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m.idans,  and  66  Christians.  The  head-quarters  of  the  GiSdiir  taluk, 
wiUi  the  uxual  courts,  sub-jail,  {lost-office,  police  station,  travellers' 
liungalow,  and  good  camping  ground. 

Qudtir. — Town  in  Kamiil  (Kumool)  District,  Madias  Presidency ; 
situated  about  19  miles  north-west  of  Karntil  town,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  ncwIy-madc  road.  LaL  15*  43'  n.,  long.  78*  34'  40'  e. 
It  contains  (1S81)  833  houses,  and  a  population  of  3547,  namely,  3704 
Hindus,  746  Muhammadans,  and  97  Christian.';.  Formerly  the  hcad- 
■luartcrs  of  a  tdluk.  The  town  is  of  no  importance,  except  for  its 
cotton  cloth,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  a  large  section  of  the 
poiuilation  \i  employed.     There  is  also  a  small  silV-weaving  business, 

Gugera  (Ou^uira). — Northern  ta/isit  of  Montgomery  Dislricl, 
Punjab;  stretclitng  on  cither  side  of  the  Klvi,  and  consitUng  for  the 
most  part  of  a  dry  and  barren  waste,  with  a  narrow  strip  of  cultivation 
along  the  river  bank.  Area,  1498  square  miles.  Po]mlation  (1S81) 
99,300,  namely,  males  53,863,  and  females  45,337  ;  averajLje  density, 
66  persons  per  square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there 
were — Muhammailans,  81,609;  Hindus,  14,517;  and  Sikhs,  3064. 
The  administrative  stalf  con^ls  of  a  tahtildiir.  One  civil  and  1 
criminal  court,  with  6  police  circles  (Muds) ;  strength  of  regular 
police,  S7  men,  with  339  village  watchmen  {^/lautiiliirs), 

Ongera. — Town  in  Montgomery  District,  Punjab,  and  head-quarters 
of  Cugera  la/nil ;  situated  on  the  high  southern  bank  of  the  Rdvi,  30 
miles  north-enst  of  Montgomery.  Lat,  30'  58'  N.,  long,  73*  ai'  E. 
Pormerty  the  hend-fjuartcrt  of  the  District,  but  abandoned  in  favour  of 
Montgomery  on  the  opening  of  the  Lahore  and  Miiltdn  (Mooltan) 
Railway  in  1S64.  Since  that  time  the  town  hns  declined  in  pojnibtion 
and  imjjortance,  and  has  now  little  claim  to  notice.  TaAsl/f,  police 
M.ilion. 

Guindy  (AVa'//).— Village  in  Chengalpat  DiMrlct,  and  a  suburb 
of  Madras  city,  4  miles  south-west.  Lat.  13*  n.,  long.  8o'  16'  e. 
The  country  house  and  park  of  the  Governor  of  Madras  arc  at 
Guindy.  The  Government  farm  and  School  of  Agriculture  are  at 
Ko^hrtnMgh  Jail. 

Qlilj&inli. — Village  in  Bashahr  Stale,  Punjab,  on  the  road  from 
Koik^i  to  the  Uurlnda  Pass.  Inhabited  by  a  mining  population,  who 
extract  and  smelt  the  iron-ore  of  the  neighbouring  hilts.  Lai.  ji'  8'  n., 
long.  77"  4'' E- 

Gl^ar  Kh&n. — South-eastern  /iifisil  of  Riwal  Pindi  DisiricI,  Punjab, 
lying  some  ao  miles  south  of  the  Marri  (Murree)  Hills ;  situated  between 
33*  4'  and  33°  a6'  n.  lat.,  and  between  71*  59'  and  73'  39'  30*  e.  long. 
Area.  565  square  miles;  population  (18S1)  133,396,  namely,  males 
68,163,  ^"d  females  65,133  ;  average  density.  336  persons  per  square 
mi)e.     The  administrative  staff  consists  of  .1  tahtilddr  and  a  mumif. 
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who  pMsMc  over  i  ciimlnal  tnd  i  wU  couns.  Number  of  police 
circles  {ikdnds),  3 ;  ttrengtli  of  regular  polioc,  57  men ;  village  watch* 
tDCn  {chauAidJrs),  3391. 

GqJarAt  (Ouwrdf). — The  name  given  to  the  noithem  maritime 
Province  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  extending  from  30'  to  34'  45'  N. 
latitude,  and  from  69*  to  74*  30'  £.  longitude.  It  includes  the 
peninsula  of  K-lthiawir,  and  U  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kij{nilann,  on 
the  caM  by  the  s|iurs  of  the  Vindhya  and  Sdlpurd  ranges,  on  the  .south 
by  the  Konlcin,  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea.  Ou  the  nutnkind,  it 
comprises  the  British  Districts  of  Surat,  Broach,  Kaira,  Panch 
Mahals,  and  Auuadabad,  with  a  total  area  of  10,158  square  miles, 
and  a  popubtion  (iSSt)  of  3,857,731 ;  toother  with  the  scattered 
territories  of  the  Giekwir  of  Baroda,  the  Native  Slates  of  Kithiiwir, 
the  AtAHi  Kantua  and  Rewa  Kantua  Agencies,  the  States  of 
the  Pdlanpur  Supcrintendency,  the  Sutes  of  Cutch,  Cambay,  and 
Ninikot,  and  the  States  under  the  Surat  Agency  {Bdn&da,  Dharampur, 
and  Sichin),  with  a  toul  area  of  59,38o  square  miles,  and  a  population 
(i&Si)  of  6,933,049;  grand  toul  area  for  Gujardt,  70.038  square  nvites; 
grand  total  population  (1881)  9,779,780,  or  more  than  one-half  the 
popuhtion  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  term  Gujarat  is  sometimes 
employed  to  exclude  the  peninsula  of  Kilhidwir,  with  its  iSo  petty 
States.  Total  area,  exclusive  of  the  i)i:ninEula  of  Riihiawiir,  41,536 
square  miles.  For  an  account  of  the  history,  geography,  etc.  of  Gujarilt, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on  the  various  Stales  and  Kstricts 
mentioned  above.  Clujaiii  gives  its  name  to  the  vernacular  of  Northern 
Bombay,  vi&  Gujar^lif,  which  forms  one  of  the  three  great  languages 
of  that  Presidency ;  the  other  two  being  Kanarcse  on  the  south  coast, 
and  MarithI  in  the  central  and  southern  ref^ons. 

OaJr&nwAla.  —  District  in  the  Lieuteoaoi-Govemonhip  of  the 
Punjab,  lying  between  31' 33' and  33°  33' N.  lat.,  and  between  73' n' 
30'  and  74°  aS"  15"  E.  long.  Gujrdnw^a  is  the  north-western 
District  of  the  Lahore  Division.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by 
the  river  Chenab,  which  separates  it  from  Gujrift  and  Slidlipur;  on 
Ibc  south  and  south-east  by  the  Districts  of  Jhang,  Montgomery,  and 
Lahore ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  District  of  Siilkot.  Area,  3587  squiire 
miles;  population  (1881)  616,893.  The  administrative  head-quarters 
arc  at  the  town  of  Gujranwala. 

Phyatat  At/tifs. — The  District  of  Gujrinwila  forma  the  central 
portion  of  the  Kcchna  Dodb,  intermediate  between  the  fertile  sub- 
montane plaim  of  StALKoT  and  the  deseR  expanses  of  Jiiano.  It 
displays,  accordingly,  all  the  transition  stages  by  which  the  rich  silt  of 
the  lower  Himilayan  slopes  merges  into  the  waterless  level  cliaraclcr- 
iiiic  of  Nonh'VVcstcm  India.  On  the  northern  frontier,  a  belt  of 
alluvial  land,  some   a    to   6  miles   in  breadth,  fringes  the  Chcnib 
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throughout  its  course,  and  marks  ihe  wider  valley  within  which  the 
river  has  now  and  again  shifted  its  uncertain  channel  This  low- 
lying  strip  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  steep  bank,  whence  the 
ccnir.il  upland*  rise  nt  once  to  the  general  level,  which  ihey  maintain 
across  ihc  whole  Dodb.  For  lo  miles  Trom  the  river-bed,  the  influence 
of  ihc  water  is  felt  in  all  ihc  wells ;  but  beyond  that  line,  the  country 
becomes  entirely  dependent  upon  the  rainfall  for  its  harvest.  The 
eastern  portion  of  ihe  plateau,  bordering  on  Sidlkoi,  has  a  rich  soil, 
with  iiccessiblc  water,  and  is  quite  equal  in  productive  jjowct  to  the 
country  immediately  above  it ;  the  villages  here  lie  close  together, 
while  the  people  are  careful  and  industrious  cultivators. 

Receding  from  the  hills,  the  soil  becomes  harder  and  drier,  the  water 

IS  hidden  at  greater  depths,  and  the  villages  begin  to  lie  (ariher  apart. 

At  latt,  in  the  extreme  south,  we  reach  ihe  desolate  table-land  known 

as  the  Afr,  a  flat  expanse  of  seemingly  barren  land,  covered  with 

low  jungle,  and  only  covered  by  grass  after  the  rainy  season  has  brought  , 

out  the  natural  fertility  «f  its  thirsty  soil.     On  its  southern  border 

the  bdr  assumes  its  worst  characteristics,  and  jiasses  slowly  into  the 

utter  desert  of  Jhang.     Even  here,  however,  a  few  laige  marshes  arc 

to  be  found,  whose  stagnant  waters  serve  as  the  last  resource  of  cattle 

in  seasons  of  drought.     In  the  south-east  comer  of  the  District,  the 

little  river  Dr.r,H  irrigates  and  fertilizes  a  tiny  valley  of  its  own,  which 

its  annual  inundations  supply  with  a  rich  deposit  of  loam.    Two  or 

three  minor  watercourses  carry  off  the  surface  drainage  into  the  D^h 

or  the  Chenih,  and  are  used  for  purposes  of  irrigation  in  the  villages  ' 

through  which  they  pass.    The  District  is  very  bare  of  trees,  having 

little  timber  cxcej't  the  scrubliy  brushwood  of  the  Mr,  which  is  only 

useful  for  firewood.     Its  scenery  is  everywhere  tame,  and  in  the  central 

plateau  becomes  tediously  monotonous,    ^'et  it  would  be  possible,  by  . 

means  of  an  extensive  irrigation  sy&tcm,  to  raise  the  produatveness  of 

the  driest  parts  to  as  high  a  level  as  that  now  attained  by  the  most 

fertile  portions  of  the  northern  slojie. 

History. — The  District  of  Gujrdnwala  ia  essentially  a  modern  creation, 
alike  in  its  boundaries,  its  population,  and  its  principal  towns ;  yet  it  i 
can  claim  important  relics  of  the  past,  constructed  during  an  early 
period  of  prosi)crity,  which  is  completely  separated  from  its  later  annals 
by  3  comparative  blank.  It  seems  likely,  indeed,  thai  the  District  once 
contained  the  capital  of  the  Punjab,  at  an  epoch  when  Lahore  had  not 
yet  begun  to  exist  \Vc  learn  from  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim, 
Hwen  Thsang,  that  about  the  year  630  he  visited  a  town  known  as 
Tsckia  (or  Taki),  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  country  of  the  Five 
Rivers.  The  site  of  this  town  has  been  identified  by  General  Cunning- 
ham with  a  mound  near  the  modem  village  of  Asarur  in  this  District, 
where  immense  ruins  of  Buddhist  origin  arc  still  to  be  seen.     Their 
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dale  is  maiVed  bjr  the  discovery  of  coins,  as  well  as  by  the  great  sl/e 
of  the  bricks,  which  U  characteri.ttic  of  the  |>eriod  in  which  they  were 
constructed.  After  the  tirac  of  Hwen  Thsang,  we  know  as  liitk  of 
GujMnwjUa  as  of  Indian  Districts  generally,  until  the  Muhninmadan 
invasions  brought  back  regular  chronological  history.  Meanwhile, 
however.  Tiki  had  fallen  into  oblivion,  and  Laliore  had  become  the 
chief  city  of  the  Punjab. 

Under  Muhammadan  rule,  the  District  flourished.  From  the 
daj-s  of  Akhar  to  those  ol  Aurangzcb,  wells  were  scattered  over 
the  whole  country,  .tnd  vill,ig»  lay  thickly  dotted  utiout  the  southern 
plateau,  now  a  bancn  wa-tte  of  grass  land  and  scrub  jungle.  Their 
remains  inay  still  be  found  in  the  wildest  and  most  solitary  reaches 
of  the  idr.  Eminabad  and  HAnzABAii  were  the  chief  towns,  while 
the  country  was  divided  into  6  wclltilled  fargands.  But  before 
the  close  of  the  Muhammadan  period,  3  mysterious  depopulation 
fell  upon  this  tract,  the  rea.sons  of  which  are  even  now  by  no 
means  clear.  The  tribes  at  present  occupying  the  District  are  all 
imniigranu  of  recent  date,  and  before  their  advent  the  whole  region 
seems  for  a  time  to  have  been  almost  entirely  abandoned.  Indeed, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  most  of  the  occupying  clans  have  not  held 
villages  in  the  District  for  more  than  sixty  years,  and  that  previously 
their  ancestors  were  nomad  graders  in  the  ruined  plain  of  the  bdr.  The 
only  plausible  conjcctiitc  to  account  for  this  sudden  and  disastrous 
change  is  that  of  the  settlement  officers,  who  regard  it  as  a  simple  result 
of  the  constant  wars  by  which  the  Punjab  was  convulsed  during  the  last 
years  of  Muhammadan  supremacy. 

On  the  Sikh  reaction,  the  w.i«e  pl.iins  of  GujrdnwiU  were  seized 
by  the  military  adventurers  who  then  spr.-ing  up.  Charat  Singh,  the 
grandfather  of  the  great  Mahirdji  Ranjit  Singh,  took  possession  of 
the  village  of  Gujrinwdla,  then  an  inconsiderable  hamlet,  and  made  it 
the  head-quarters  of  himself  and  his  son  and  grandson.  Minor  Sikh 
chieftains  settled  at  VVa;!1rahai),  Siirkkupi;ra,  and  other  touns ;  while 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  District,  the  Rdjput  Bhattia  and  Chattahs 
maintained  a  sturdy  independence.  In  the  end,  however,  Ranjft  Singh 
succeeded  in  bringing  all  the  scattered  portions  of  the  District  under 
his  own  power.  The  great  Mahdriji  was  himself  born  at  Gujrrfnwila. 
and  the  town  continued  to  be  his  capital  up  to  his  occupation  of 
I.ahore.  The  Sikh  rule,  which  was  elsewhere  so  disastrous,  appears  to 
have  been  an  unmitigated  benefit  to  Gujrinwala.  KanjCt  Singh  settled 
large  colonics  in  the  various  villages,  and  was  very  successful  in  en- 
couraging cultivation  tiiiougbout  the  depopulated  plain  of  the  Afr, 
In  the  D(^h  valley,  especially,  he  planted  n  body  of  hard-working 
Hindu.t,  the  Labdnas,  to  whom  he  granted  the  land  at  a  nominal  rent, 
on  condition  that  each  cultivator  should  break  up  a.Ttd  bnw^  ^»^^ 
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tillage  the  ground  allotted  to  hiin.     On  the  other  hnnd,  the  paternal 
rule  ot  the  Maharijd  is  said  lo  have  unfilled  the  people  for  sclf-iclianl   _ 
exertion  under  a  more  liberal  rigime.  m 

In  1S47  'he  District  came  under  British  influence,  in  connection 
vfiih  the  rtgcncy  at  Lahore;  and  two  years  later,  in  1S49,  It  w.-w 
included  in  ihe  territory  annexed  after  the  second  Sikh  war.  It  M 
formed  a  part  originally  of  the  extensive  District  of  Waifribfid,  ™ 
which  comj^riscd  the  whole  upper  portion  of  the  Rechna  Doilh. 
In  185;,  this  unwieldy  territory  was  sub-divided  betwreen  Gujrdnwih 
and  Sialkol.  The  present  District,  as  then  constituted,  stretched 
across  the  entire  plateau,  from  the  Chenib  to  the  Rivi;  but  in 
1853,  the  south-eastern  fringe,  consisting  of  303  villages,  vras  trans- 
ferred to  Lahore;  and  three  years  later,  a  second  batch  of  334  villages 
W3%  similarly  handed  over  to  the  same  District.  Since  that  time 
Cujrdnwdia  has  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  the  catastrophes  of  history, 
with  the  exception  of  the  events  of  1857,  which,  however,  arc  in  it  more; 
properly  connected  with  the  general  annah  of  India  than  with  the 
records  of  a  singti^  tract.  Under  Sikh  and  British  rule,  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  Iowtis  has  been  completely  revolutionized ; 
Gujrdnw^la  3n<l  Waxirdbid  have  ri^en  to  the  lirst  pbce  in  wealth  and 
populousness,  while  the  older  cities  have  declined  into  mere  villages. 
In  the  early  d.iys  of  Urilish  rule,  there  was  a  considerable  mihiary 
cantonment  at  VVa/frdbid.  The  only  remains  of  it  now  viable  arc  two 
European  cemeteries.  ■ 

PopHlatktt.  —  Owing    to    the    large    transfers  of  territory  between  ' 
this  District  and   I.ahore,  it  is  irajiossiblc   to  employ  the  statistics 
afforded  by  the  Census  of  1855  for  purjio-scs  of  direct  comparison;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  tliut  the  total  increase  in  the  population  of 
the  District,  as  at  present    constituted,   between    1855    and    1868, 
amounted  to  63,420,  or  13*01   per  cent.     The  enumeration   in   the 
latter  year  disclosed  a   population   of  550,922   on   ihc    area  corre- 
sponding to  the  present    District.      In    1S81    the  Census   returned 
the  population  at  616,891,  showing  an  increase  of  65,970,  or  it'8  |>er 
cent.,  in  thirteen  years.     The  dclAjls  of  the  enumeration  of  i8£i  may 
be   thu»    summari^vHl — Area   of    Disirici,    2587   square    miles,    with 
10  towns  and   1186  villages;  number  of  houses,   118,158,  of  which 
88,571   were  occupied  and   59.587   unoccupied.     Towl   population, 
6i6,8gi,   namely,  males  333,605,  and  females  283,287;    number  of' 
families,    124,492.      These  figures    yield    the    following  averages: — 
Persons  per  square  mile,  238;  villages  per  square  mile,  046;  persons 
per  village,  518;  houses  per  square  mite,  46;  ]ieraons  per  house,  6 '96. 
In  religion  the  District  is  mainly  Muhammadan,  though  the  Hindu  ■ 
element  is  much  stronger  here  than  in  the  border  region  to  the  north-" 
west.     The  Census  shows  the  following  numbers  and  percentages:— 
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Muu)m:(n«,  453,640,  or  73'3  per  ccnL  ;  Hindus,  137,313,  or  30'6  per 
ccni. ;  Siktu,  36,159,  or  5'8  per  cent ;  Jaim,  577 ;  and  Cliristtatis,  194. 
Ab  rcgnTds  the  ethnical  diviaion  and  casic  distinctions  of  the  people, 
the  Brdhmans  number  iS.oSo,  a  few  of  whom  arc  employed  in  agii- 
culture  or  commerce,  while  the  greater  part  mainiain  themselves  by 
the  exercise  of  thtir  priestly  functions.  With  the  exception  of  15 
returned  ai  MuhammadanK,  the)'  arc  all  Hindus  or  Siklis.  The 
Khattris  (31,301)  and  Arords  (30,079),  both  Hindus  by  creed,  arc 
ihe  chief  mercantile  tribes.  They  also  hold  respectively  49  and  4 
villages  in  the  Dixtriet,  tlieir  landed  properly  having  been  generally 
acquired  by  recent  purchase.  The  Baniyis  arc  only  represented  by  160 
persons,  as  their  usual  functions  of  bankers  and  money-lenders  are  here 
usurped  by  the  Khattris  and  Aror^  The  Jits  (or  Jits,  as  ihey  are 
locally  called)  number  in  all  173,979  persons,  or  iS'3  percent,  of  the 
whole  population.  Farther  north,  their  /ellow-tribcsmen  have  almost 
universally  abandoned  the  Hindu  creed — with  its  caste  cxclusiveness 
and  narrow  restrictions  which  press  so  heavily  on  the  inferior  classes — 
in  favour  of  the  comjxirativc  equality  offered  by  IsUm ;  but  in  Gujran- 
wila,  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  tribe  still  retain  their  ancient  faith, 
133,717  being  returned  a.s  MuMtlminit,  while  33i373  are  enumerated  n.i 
Hindus.  Most  of  them  lay  claim  to  Rajpm  origin,  a  pedigree  which  is 
not  iin]>robable,  as  large  clans  of  JKtK  ap]>car  to  be  composed  of  broken 
Rijput  stocks.  As  elsewhere,  they  arc  industrious  and  cheerful 
^cultivators,  and  they  own  no  less  tKin  549  villages.  Some  of  the  clans, 
\  howerer,  still  lead  a  nomad  life  in  the  wild  pasture-lands  of  the  tar. 
The  Rijputs  returned  as  such  number  3(1.484.  almost  exclusively  Mu- 
hammadans;  amongit  whom  the  half-tamed  Bhattis  of  the  »oiiih-wc»t 
form  the  principal  sub-division.  They  arc  a  pastoral  tribe,  who  til! 
bonly  so  much  land  as  is  absolutely  requisite  for  their  subsistence,  and 
I  Accumulate  great  wealth  from  the  produce  of  their  herds.  The  other 
Muhammadan  tribes  are  Shaikhs  (8557),  Sayyids  (6339),  Mughals 
(827),  Paih.'ins  (91s),  Baluchi*  (3800),  Giijars  (1986),  Kashmiris 
(6186),  Mir^ia  (11,114),  and  Khwijds  (3458). 

The  Census  Report  returned  the  following  ten  towns: — Gujranwal-S 

93,884;    W.VZIRABAO,    16,461;     RaMNACAR,    6S3O ;     EmII^AIIAD,    5886  J 

SoiiDRA,  4464;  Akaloakii,  4313 ;  PiNDt  Bhaitian,  3538;  KiLA 
lPidar  Singh,  aSii ;  Hafi/abad,  3453;  and  Jai.alpur,  3353.  These 
ffigurcs  show  3  total  urban  population  of  71,994  persons,  or  ir6  per 

cent,  of  the  inhabitants.     Of  the  1196  towns  and  villages  comprising! 

the  District,  371  contained  less  than  two  hundred  inhabitants,  491  from^ 

two  to  five  hundred,  197  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand,  74  from 
Upne  to  two  thousand,  36  from  two  to  three  thousand,  23  from  three  to 
ra™  thousand,  3  from  five  to  ten  thousand,  and  3  upwards  of  ten 

thousand     Classified  according  to  occupation,  the  Census  ii:i.uin.s  vVa 
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adult  male  iwpiibtion  under  the  following  seven  groups:— (i)  Profi.-s 
sional,  9S7s;  (i)  domestic,  17,139;  <3)  commcrcinl,  5798;  (4)  ag" 
cultural,  86,o3i ;  {5)  manufacturing  and  industrial,  50,770;  (6)  indefinite 
and  non-iiroduciive,  15,670;  (7)  unspecitied,  15,518.  The  language  in 
common  use  is  Panjdbi,  but  the  townspeople  and  more  intelligent 
peasanl!!  undcniand  Urdu, 

Agrieulltirt. — According  to  the  returns  for  18S1,  the  total  cultivated 
area  of  Gujrinwala  amounts  to  611,812  acres,  while  the  cultivable 
mai^in  reaches  the  high  figure  of  697,457  acres,  of  which  379,844  acres 
were  grazing  land.     The  cultivated  area  in   1S50-51  amounted  to  only 
4a4,t84  acres,  the  increase  of  tillage  during  the  thirty  year«  being  44*4 
|>er  cent.      The  staple  cro|)  of  the  District  is  wheal,  which  occupies 
one-third  of  tlie  cultivated  area.     The  principal  agricultural  product), 
with   (he  extent    occupied    by  each,   were    returned    as    follows    in 
i88i-8a: — Rabi  or   spring    harvest— wheat,    »3i,694   acres;    barley, 
86,810  acres;  gram,   ia,77o  acres;  tobacco,   3947   acres;  oil-seeds, 
9046  acres;  vegetables,  13,134  acres:    /CAari/  or  autumn   harvest — 
rice,   14,609  acre«;  Jodr,   53,149  acres;  bdjra,  3413   acres;  Indian 
com,    13.471    acres;    pulses,    67,763    acres;    oil-seeds,   7179  acres; 
collon,    31,551  acres;    sugar-cane,    20,934  acres;    vegetables,   20,454 
acres.     Of  all  these,   the  most  valuable  crop   in  jjroiioriion   to  its 
cage  is  sug3i<anc ;    it   is  the  most  remunerative  product  grown 
In  the   District,  and  its  cultivation  is  steadily   increasing.      ^Vithin 
the  last  few  ywrs,   the  out-turn   of  sugar  has  doubled,  and  all  the 
irrigated  land   of  the   WazirdbSd  and   Gujrdnwdla  fiar^ands  is  now 
covered   by  waving  fields  of  the   green   cane.     Cotton  was  largeljr 
produced   during    the    scarcity  which   followed   the    American    war, 
hut    the    cultivation    has    now    shrunk    once    more    lo    the   normal 
demand    for    home    consumption.       The    evergreen    shrub    mehnU-, 
from  whose  leaves  a  valuable  scarlet  dye,  the  henna  of  the  East,  \a 
Iffocurcd,  forms  an  occasional  crop  in  the  District ;  it  might  be  grown 
ill  much  larger  quantities  lo  advantage,  but  the  development  of  this 
important  industry  is  retarded  by  the  superstition  of  the  peasantr>'i 
who  regard  the  plant  as  unlucky,  and  walk  about  in  the  constant  dread 
of  sudden  death  if  ihej-  jiosseas  a  patch  of  it  in  their  holding.     Irriga- 
tion is  very  general,  as  many  as  368,146  acres  heing  arlihcially  watered 
from  private  works  in  i88a.     Part  of  this  area  is  supplied  from  the 
natural  overflow  of  the  Chenifb  and  the   Degh ;  the  remainder  is 
irrigated  by  wells,  or  by  Persian  wheels  in  connection  with  natural  and 
artificial  ponds.    I'he  use  of  manure  is  also  common,  especially  for  the 
richer  cro[K,  such  as  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  maize,  and  garden 
produce,  almost  all  of  which  also  require  copious  watering  and  great 
attention.     Whe.it  is  likewise  very  generally  manured.     Rotation  of 
cxop^  though  still  in  lU  infancy,  is  partially  practised.   Tlie  land  always 
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receive*  at  least  two  or  (hrce  ploughinga  for  each  harvest ;  in  the  case 
of  die  richer  products,  eight  or  len  are  found  necessary ;  while  xoil 
intended  for  sugar-cane  is  sometimes  [iloughed  as  iimny  as  sixteen 
limes.  The  average  out-turn  of  wheat  per  acre  is  454  lbs.,  valued  at 
13s.  4^1. ;  th.tt  of  sugar<anc  is  618  lbs.,  valued  at  £,\,  16$.  ^\<\.  Mont 
of  the  land  is  held  under  the  tenure  known  as  /■attidJri,  in  which  the 
rigliu  and  liabilities  of  sharers  arc  regulated  by  nnccelral  or  customary 
usage  Few  of  the  tenants  have  acquired  heredii^try  or  occupancy 
rights. 

Rents  ruled  as  foUon'S  in  iSSi-^j,  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  crop  for  which  the  soil  is  fitted: — Rice  lands,  from  6s.  to 
los. ;  coitOD  lands,  from  8s.  to  10s.;  sugar  lands,  from  i6s.  tOj^ii  4s. ; 
wheat  (tnigatcd).  from  6s.  to  10s.  and  (unirrigated)  from  4s.  to  6!t. ; 
inferior  grains  {irrigated),  from  4s.  to  (is.  and  (unirri(^icd)  from  9s. 
.Agricultural  labourers  are  universally  paid  in  kind.  Of  a  total  area  of 
35S7  square  miles,  1993  square  miles  are  ^^^es3ed  at  a  Government 
revenue,  including  ce!>scs  and  rates  levied  upon  land,  of  jCs6,95s. 
Kental  actually  paid  by  cultiratots,  ^133,645.  In  the  towns,  wages 
ruled  as  follows  in  iSSj  :— Skilled  labour,  from  4jd.  to  gd,  per  diem  ; 
unskilled  labour,  from  3jd.  to  6d.  per  diem.  On  the  ist  Januxry 
1883,  the  prices  of  food-grams  were  returned  at  the  following  r.ites:— 
Wheal,  35  sers  per  rupee,  or  4s,  6d.  jwr  cwt. ;  gram,  36  stn  per  rupee, 
or  39.  id.  per  cwt, ;  Indian  com,  46  sers  per  rupee,  or  as.  5d.  ptr 
cwt. ;  Jifir,  48  urs  jier  rupee,  or  it.  46.  per  cwt. 

C^mmtra  and  Tradt,  eh: — The  traile  of  the  District  is  purely 
local  in  its  character.  The  only  e.ipons  arc  ■igriciillut.il  produce, 
bnus  vessels,  leathern  bottles,  and  timlK-r.  The  return  trade  con- 
usEs  of  salt,  iron,  cattle,  spices,  and  English  piece-goods.  Sugar, 
wheat,  gkl,  and  wool  are  sent  down  the  Chcn.tb  from  Wa/frdbdd, 
Rimnagar, and  other  water-side  towns;  land  transport  is  chiefly  effected 
by  means  of  camels.  The  manufactures  ate  almost  confined  to  cotton 
and  woollen  fabrics  for  home  consumption ;  tiut  the  smiths  of  Waztr- 
ibid  have  a  good  reputation  for  small  cutlery  and  ornamental  hardware, 
and  several  of  them  arc  vcrj-  fair  armourers  and  gunmakers.  The 
principal  religious  fair  is  held  at  Dhunkal,  at  which  it  is  calculated  that 
200,000  persons  assemble.  As  usu.il,  business  is  largely  mixed  with 
the  sacred  character  of  the  festival.  The  great  channel  of  communi- 
cation is  the  Northern  Punjab  State  Railway  from  l.ahore  to  Peshiwar, 
which  runs  through  the  District,  with  stations  at  K.iraoki,  Gujrdnw;ila, 
Uliakkar,  and  \V'ajiirab,W.  1"hc  Grand  Tnmk  Road,  connecting  the  same 
)>laees,  traverses  the  District  for  u  distance  of  41  miles,  metalled  and 
bridged  ihroughouL  Of  unmctalled  roads,  there  are  1055  miles  in 
Gujrinwifla,  besides  a  number  of  local  by-ways.  The  Chendb  is  navig- 
able throughout  for  country  boats,  the  chief  rivcc  mans  bcin^  ihmc  ^ 
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WaifriMd,  Riimnagar,  and  Mahinwala.    A  line  of  telegraph  runs  along 
the  side  of  ihc  Grand  Trunk  Road. 

AdmiNistrathi. — The  ordinary  civil  sl.iIT  of  Gujrinwila  consists  of  s 
Deputy  Commissioner,  Assistant  and  extra  ■  Assistant  Commissioners^ 
and  three  tahtUdiin,  besides  the  usual  medical  and  conatabulary 
officials.  In  1S71  the  rerenue  was  returned  at  ^s^.s'Jo,  of  which 
the  amount  contributed  by  the  land-tax  was  ^^44.353.  The  other 
principal  items  arc  stamps  and  excise.  In  1881-Si  the  total  revenue 
was  jd(t,tti,  of  which  the  land-tajc  contributed  jCa9,^9S-  TlW 
Ditirict  contained  in  iS8i-8i,  15  civil  or  revenue  and  aj  magisterial 
courts.  In  the  same  year,  the  imperial  police  numl}ercd  391  men  of 
all  ranlcs,  besides  86  munlcijial  constables.  There  was  thus  a  total 
police  force  of  477  men,  being  1  policeman  to  every  1 193  of  the  popu- 
lation and  to  every  5-4  square  miles  of  area.  The  regular  force  was 
supplemenied  by  1091  village  watchmen  or  thanHitdn.  There  is  1  jail 
in  the  District,  the  total  number  of  prisoners  in  which  was  1081  (daily 
average,  413}  in  1870,  and  1726  (daily  average,  419)  in  i83i.  Education 
is  still  unfortunately  backward,  the  agricultural  population  especially 
having  made  no  advance  in  their  appreciation  of  its  advantages.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  various  schools  amounted  in 
1873  to  5818.  In  i88t,  there  were  in  all  92  schools  inspected  by  the 
Education  Department,  attended  by  4S96  pujiils.  Of  ihcsci  19  were  _ 
girls'  schools,  attended  by  571  pupils.  The  District  is  sub-divided  intofl 
3  lahtih  and  11  pargamis,  containing  an  aggregate  of  lagi  villages, 
owned  by  33.757  proprietors  or  coparceners.  Average  land  revenue 
from  each  vilbgc,  ^41,  os.  iid. ;  from  each  proprietor,  jQi,  9s.  3d. 
The  rcgidarly  constituted  municipalities  in  the  District  are  those  of 
Gujrdnwila,  WaKir^Jb-id,  R^Imnagar,  Akillgarh,  Jalilpur,  Pindi  Bhattidn, 
HitliEabJd,  Kili  Didar  Singh,  Erainib.-id,  and  Sohdra.  Their  aggregate 
population  in  18S1  amounted  to  71,601  persons,  nnd  their  aggregate 
revenue  amounted  \QjC^6^f>  in  1881-S1,  being  at  the  rate  of  is,  lojd. 
jicr  head  of  their  inhabitants. 

SaitHary  jis/mts. — No  statistics  as  to  the  temperature  of  GujrdnwJla 
arc  available  for  any  date  later  than  the  year  1S67.  Obscn-alions 
made  at  that  time  show  that  the  mean  monthly  temperature  ranged 
from  53*  F.  tDjanuar}-to95°in  June;  while  the  minimum  and  maximum 
readings  for  the  same  year  were  so*  and  ijo'  respectively.  The 
aver.ige  rainfall  for  the  twenty  years  ending  in  1881  was  J5'68  inches 
for  the  whole  District.  The  rainfall  in  1881  was  1580  inches,  or  'la 
inch  above  the  average.  The  prevalent  diseases  arc  intermittent  fever 
and  »mall-iK)x,  the  latter  of  which  exists  always  in  an  endemic  forin. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  recorded  in  1881  amounted  to  14.174,  or 
ao'i  per  thousand  of  the  population;  but  these  figures  arc  probably 
below  the  truth.   The  towns  are  badly  drained,  and  the  urban  death-rates 
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gKfiffliWMift Wtfli  '^^  Governmenl  mainutns  4  charitable difpenuiries 
Hireij^iuWmi^  Akiilgarh,  VVazirdbad,  and  Hdfiiibda,  whicii  afforded 
relief  in  1881  to  376  in-door  and  54,846  out-door  patients.  [For  further 
detailK  Tcgiuding  Cujrdnwdla  District,  see  the  GujrAnw4la  Gaseltcer,  tiy 
15.  J.  H.  Ibbclion,  Esq.  (Lahore,  1S83);  StIlUmiHt  Rtport  of  the 
District,  by  Lieutenant  R.  P.  Niibet,  1S68 ;  the  Punjab  Ctntm  Refvrl 
for  r$8i  :  the  Punjab  Protindal  Admimstration  Ktf0rtt,  i88i  to  1883.] 
Qiyr4nw41a.  —  Takat  in  Gujriinwiiln  District,  Punjab ;  situated 
between  31'  49' and  31*  10' n.  lal,,  and  74*  »8'  15"  and  75*  50'  fc  long. 
Area,  770  aijiiare  miles.  Population  (i868)  213,549;  (iSSt)  350,710. 
namely,  males  135,158,  and  females  115,463;  average  density,  336 
iwrsons  per  square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were : 
Muhammadanx,  163,061;  Hindus,  66,343;  Sikhs,  30,644;  and 'others,' 
673.  The  revenue  of  ihe  laksU  in  1881-83  *■"'  ^'".»83.  The 
adminiiilrativc  slaff  consisted  of — i  Deputy  Commissioner,  1  Judicial 
Assistant,  3  Assistant  and  cxtra-.Assistant  Commissioners,  i  lahsilddr, 
I  munii/,  and  3  honorary  magistrates.  These  officers  preside  over  8  dvil 
and  revenue  an<l  S  criminal  courts.  The  tahsit  contains  3  police  circles 
{thiindj),  with  143  regular  police  and  501  village  watchmen  {(Aautliijrt). 
QviJTiawAl^  —  Chief  town  and  administrative  head-quancrs  of 
Cu}riinirila  District,  Punjab.  LaL  31*  9'  30'  N,,  long.  74*  14'  E.  Lies 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  and  Northern  Punjab  State  Railway,  40  miles 
north  of  Lahore  Population  (1S68)  19,381 ;  {1881)  13,884,  namely, 
males  13,345.  ^^'^  females  10,539.  Mtihamin.-id.in.s  numbereil  11,830  ; 
Hindus,  9114;  Sikhs,  1396;  Jains,  411;  and  'others,'  141.  Number 
of  houses,  3747.  The  town  is  of  modem  creation,  and  owes 
its  importance  entirely  to  the  father  and  grandfatlier  of  MahirAji 
Ranjlt  Singh,  whose  capital  it  formed  during  the  early  period  of  the 
Sikh  poircr.  Ranjit  Singh  himself  wait  born  at  Gujrdnwdla,  and  made 
it  his  head-quancrs  until  the  establishment  of  his  supremacy  at  Lahore. 
l.aige  dwelling-houses  of  Sikh  architecture  line  the  main  streets;  the 
minor  lanes  consist  of  tortuous  alltys,  often  ending  in  eHhih-iac  The 
town  lies  in  a  plain  of  dead  level,  destitute  of  natural  drainage ;  and  its 
sanitary  condition  h.!!  citlud  forth  severe  comments.  Mausoleum  to 
Mihan  Singh,  father  of  Ranjit  Singh ;  lofty  cupola  covering  a  portion 
of  ihc  ashes  of  the  great  Mahdrdjd  himself.  The  civil  station  lies  a 
mile  south-east  of  the  native  town,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  Road  and  the  railway  line.  It  contain*  the 
coun-houie,  treasury,  jail,  dispensary,  post-office,  staging  bungalow, 
and  church.  Trade  in  local  ptoducc  only ;  small  manufactures 
of  country  wares,  including  brass  vessels,  jewelletj-,  shawl  edgings, 
aikd  silk  and  cotton  scarves.  Munici[Kil  revenue  in  1875-76,  ^£3554; 
in  1881-83,  ;£4749,  or  an  average  of  4s.  3id.  per  head  of  the 
popubtion. 
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G^jr&t. — Dislrict  in  the  Liculcnanl-Covcmorshi])  of  the  Punjab 
lying  between  31'  10'  nnd  33'  n.  tul.,  and  between  73'  10'  and  74"  33' 
E.  long,  Gujrdl  forms  the  easternmost  District  of  Ihc  Riwal  Pindi 
Division.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  Native  Stale  of  _ 
Junimu  or  KAshmfr,  on  ihe  norlh-vrcst  by  the  river  Jelil.im  (Jheluin),  on  H 
i!ic  west  by  Sh.lhpur  District,  and  on  the  south-east  by  the  rivers  Tdvi 
and  Chcnib,  seprtraiing  it  from  ihe  DisiricU  of  Siiilkot  and  Gujrdnw.-tb. 
Area,  1973  square  miles;  population  {18S1)  689,115  persons.  The 
administrative  hefld-tiuaners  are  at  the  town  of  Gdjrai',  4  miles  from 
the  jiresent  bed  of  the  Chenib. 

Physkal  Aspt<ti. — The  District  of  Gujrdt  conijirises  a  narrow  wedge 
of  sub-Himalayan  plain  country,  enclosed  bctivcen  the  boundary  valleys 
of  the  Jehlain  and  the  Chenib.  The  tract  of  bnd  thus  cut  off 
possesses  fewer  natural  advanuges  than  any  other  portion  of  the  sub- 
montane Punjab  region.  From  the  basin  of  the  Chcnib  on  the  south, 
the  general  level  of  the  countrj-  rises  rapidly  toward  the  interior, 
which,  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  water  below  Ihc  surface,  begin*  to 
assume  a  dreary  and  desert  aspect  almost  from  the  very  ba«  of  the 
great  mountain  chain  itself.  A  range  of  low  hills,  known  as  the  Pabbi, 
traverses  the  northern  angle  of  Gujrat.  commencing  on  the  Jammu 
frontier,  5  miles  below  the  town  of  HiiiMitAU,  and  jwviing  south- 
westward  in  a  direct  Imc  till  it  abuts  upon  the  bank  of  the  Jchlam ; 
rising  again  beyond  the  valley  of  that  river,  the  system  trends  north- 
wards once  more,  and  ultimately  merj^es  in  the  Salt  range;  These  hilla 
consist  of  a  friable  tertiar)- sandstone  and  conglomerate,  totally  destitute 
of  vejtetation,  and  presenting  to  the  view  a  mere  barren  chaos  of  naked 
rock,  deeply  scored  with  precipitous  ravines.  The  highest  point  attains 
an  elevation  of  1400  feel  above  sca-lcvcl,  or  about  600  feet  above  the 
surrounding  plain.  Immediately  below  the  Pabbi  slrelches  a  high  and 
undulating  plateau,  which  tuns  eastward  across  tJje  whole  breadth  of 
the  Doib,  and  terminates  abruptly  in  a  precipitous  bluff  some  aoo  feel 
in  height,  overlooking  the  channel  of  the  Tivi,  an  affluent  of  thej 
Chendb,  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  District.  At  the  fool  of  the 
plateau,  ag.iin,  succeeds  a  dry  champaign  country,  bounded  by  a  lowland 
Ktriii  some  8  mile.i  in  width,  which  forms  the  actual  wider  valley  of  the., 
Chcnib  itself,  and  participates  in  the  inigatiou  from  the  river-bed. 

Scarcely  one-fifth  of  the  plain  has  been  brought  under  the  plough ; 
the  remainder  consists  of  brushwood  jungle,  v-jlued  only  a.t  paitture- 
ground  for  the  herds  of  cattle  which  make  up  the  principal  wealth 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  dreary  and  sterile  aspect  of  the  coumrjr 
increases  in  a  marked  degree  as  we  mwe  westward.  Even  in  the 
best  jwrtion  of  the  plain,  water  can  only  be  obtained  in  wells  at  a 
depth  of  60  feel  below  the  surface,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  it« 
^nersl  use  for  purposes  of  irrigation.     At  the  font  of  the  high  bank* 
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however,  which  lermmatex  this  central  plain,  the  Chcndb  lowlands  have 
a  fertile  soil  of  consistent  loam,  whose  natural  fruitfulness  is  enhanced 
b)f  artilidal  water-sup  ply  from  the  mountain  slreains,  which  |)as!t  in 
deeply-cut  channeU  through  the  dry  uplands,  but  expand  once  more 
into  broiul  reaches  as  they  flow  through  the  alluvial  flats.  Close  to  the 
actual  channel,  a  fringe  of  tnml,  some  i^  miles  in  width,  is  exjyOKd  10 
inundodon  from  the  tlooded  riier,  and  produces  rich  crops  upon  the 
virgin  silt.  A  similar  belt  of  lowland  fringes  the  Jehbm;  but  the 
deposits  from  this  river  contain  a  large  admixture  of  sand,  which  renders 
the  soil  iax  less  fertile  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Chendb.  fiesIJes 
the  great  boundary  rivers,  the  Jchlam  and  Chcnib,  the  District  is 
intersected  by  numerous  hill  torrents  rising  in  the  outer  Himrflayns  or 
the  Pabbi  Hills,  the  chief  being  the  Bhimbar,  Bhandar,  Dolli,  Dabuti, 
Doira,  and  Bikal.  Most  of  these  streams,  although  unmanageable 
torrenu  during  the  rains,  either  dry  up  entirely,  or  find  iheir  way  into 
the  Chendb  by  insignificant  channels  during  the  dry  season.  The 
District  as  a  whole  is  well  wooded,  and  great  attention  has  been  paid 
to  arboriculture-  The  State  preserves  about  601,000  acres  of  waste  land 
for  the  j;rowth  of  limber,  under  the  managemenl  of  the  Forest  I>cpart- 
ncnt  The  mineral  products  include  saltpetre,  limestone,  and  kankar, 
a.  calcareous  concrete. 

Hiitory.  —  Numerous  relics  of  antiquity  stud  the  surface  of  Gujral 
District,     Mounds  of  ancient  construction  yield  considerable  numbers 
Lof  coins,  and  abound  in  archaic  bricks,  whose  size  and  tyjje  prove 
nhcin    to    belong  to  the   prehistoric  period  of  Hindu  architecture. 
■General  Cunningham  has  idcniihed  one  of  these  shapeless  masses,! 
■■now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Moga  or  Mong,  with  the  site  «f  Nikica,  ■ 
the  city  built  by  Alexander  on  tiie  field  of  his  victory  over  Porus: 
This  mound,  a  conspicuous  object  for  many  miles  around,  lies  about 
6  miles  west  of  the  Pabbi  range,  and  has  a  height  of  50  feet,  with  a 
supcrlicial  dimension  of  600  by  400  feel.     Copper  coins  of  all  the  so- 
■  called  Ind(>Sc)'thian  kings  are  found  in  abundance  amongst  the  nibbishj 
\  «hidi  composes  the  heap.     Gujrit  itself  evidently  occupies  an  ancient) 
site,  though  ihc  existing  town  dales  only  from  the  time  of  Akbar.     Jdt 
and  Giijor  tribes  form  the  principal  elements  of  the  population,  and 
their  legends  afford  a  concurrence  of  testimony  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  their  ancestors  entered  the  District  from  the  east  in  comparatively 
modem  limes. 

llie  Delhi  Empire  first  made  a  sctilemenl  in  this  irartion  of  the 

Punjab  under   Bahlol   Lodi  (a.d.   1450-SS),  by  whom   ihe   town   of 

Bahlolpur  upon   the  Chcn.'ib,  13   miles   north -ea.st   of  Gujrit,  was 

^founded  as  the  seal  of  ^ovcrnmeni.     A  century  later,  Akb.ir  visited 

rthe  District,  and  restored  Gujrit  as  the  local  capital     That  Emjx.-ror'B 

administrative   records   arc    still  extant,  having   been  preset^&ii  \ck 
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ihe  lamilin  of  the  heredilary  registrars  {han&ngeC).  They  exhibit 
Gujrdt  as  the  ocncic  of  an  adminiatratire  djvisioa  comprising  359a 
villages,  and  producing  a  revenue  of  £,\^IA%%.  During  ihc  long 
decajr  of  the  Mughal  power,  the  rti'ttrict  was  overrun  bjr  (he  Ghalckars 
of  Rawal  PiNui,  who  probably  csiabli.thetl  themselves  al  Gujrlt  in 
1741.  The  countr)-Klso  sulfcicd  at  the  same  time  from  the  ravages 
of  Ahmad  Sbdh  Durdnf,  whose  amies  frequently  crossed  and  rccrossed 
the  District  Meanwhile  the  Sikh  power  had  been  asserting  itself 
in  the  eastern  Punjab ;  and  in  1 765,  Sardir  Giijar  Singh,  head  of  the 
Bhangi  Confederacy,  crossed  the  Chendb,  defeated  the  Ghakkar  chic^ 
Mukarrab  Khan,  and  extended  his  dominions  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jehlam.  On  hi*  death  in  1788,  liis  son,  SShib  Singh,  succeeded  to 
the  domains  of  his  father,  but  became  involved  in  w;tr  with  M;(han 
Singh,  the  chieftain  of  Gujrdnwdla,  and  with  his  son,  the  celebrated 
Kanjft  Sngh.  After  a  few  months  of  desultory  iraifare  in  1798,  the 
Gujr-it  leader  found  it  well  to  accept  a  position  of  de;>«:ndcncc  under 
the  young  ruler  of  Gujrdiiwdla.  At  length  in  1810,  R-iiijit  Singh,  now 
maiiier  of  Ihc  consolidated  Sikh  Empire,  deicrniined  to  depose  his 
tributary'  vassal.  Silhib  Singh  withdrew  to  the  hills  without  opposition, 
and  shortly  afterwards  accepted  a  small  portion  of  the  present  Siilkot 
District  as  a  private  landowner. 

In  1846,  Gujrit  Citme  under  the  supervision  of  British  officials, 
a  settlement  of  the  Und-tax  having  been  cfTccied  under  orders 
from  the  Provisional  Government  at  Laliorc.  Two  years  later,  the 
District  became  the  theatre  for  the  series  of  battles  which  decided 
the  event  of  the  second  Sikh  war.  Wliile  the  siege  of  Mijltan 
(Mooltan)  still  dragged  sUiwly  on,  Shcr  Singh  established  himself 
at  Rimnagar  on  ilie  Gujrdnwila  side  of  (he  Chenib,  aa  miles 
below  Gujrit,  leaviog  the  main  body  of  his  army  on  the  northern 
bunk.  Here  he  awaited  the  attack  of  Lord  Gough,  who  attempted 
unyicccssfully  to  drive  him  across  the  river,  jjnd  November  184S. 
Our  commander  withdrew  from  the  assault  with  heavy  loss ;  but 
sending  round  a  strong  detachment  under  Sir  Joseph  TbackwcU  by 
the  Wazfribdd  feiry,  he  turned  tlie  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  won  the 
battle  of  Sadullfipur.  Sher  Singh  retired  norlliwaril,  and  look  up  a 
strong  position  between  the  Jehlani  .ind  the  Pabbi  Hills.  The  bloody 
,itle  of  Cliitiinwdia  followed  (13th  January  1849),  a  victory  as  costly 
a  defeat.  On  6th  Februar)-,  Shcr  Singh  again  eluded  Lord  Gough's 
Vigilance,  and  marched  southwards  to  make  a  d-uJi  upon  Lahore ;  but 
our  army  pressed  hira  close  in  the  rear,  and,  on  the  amd  of  February, 
he  turned  to  offer  battle  at  Gujrdt.  The  decisive  engagement  which 
ensued  broke  irretrievably  ilie  power  of  the  Sikhs.  The  Punjab  lay  at 
the  feet  of  the  conquerors,  and  passed  by  annexation  under  British 
Tule;    At  the  first  distribution  of  the  Province,  the  whole  wedge  of  land 
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betwMn  Uk  Cheitib  and  the  Jctibm,  rroni  their  junction  to  the  hilts, 
formed  a  ungle  jurisdiciioii ;  but  a  few  monihs  later,  the  south-n-esicm 
portion  was  erected  into  a  separate  charge,  with  iu  head-quarters  at 
SuARPUR.  Various  iiitcrchan](ex  of  territory  took  place  from  time  to 
time  at  later  dates;  and  in  1857,  the  nonh^asiem  corner  of  the 
original  District,  comprising  the  tongue  of  land  between  the  T4vi  and 
the  Chenifl),  vras  transferred  to  SidtkoL  Gujrit  Dibirict  then  assumed 
iu  present  form. 

Popuialtoa. — The  first  Census  of  Gujrdt  took  place  in  1855,  uidi 
it  returned  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  area  now  composir 
the  District  at  500,167  souls.     In  186S  the  population  was  returned 
at  616,509.      The  last  Census  in  1S81  disclosed   a  toLil  populaiion 
of  689,115,   sowing  an  increase  of  188,948  persons,  or  377   per 
oenLi  in  the  twenty-six  years  since  1855.     The  Census  of  i88t  wai 
taken  over  an  area  of  1975  square  miles,  and  it  resulted   in  the 
following  Btatisiics:  —  Number  of  villages,  (334;  number  of  hou.ses, , 
83,193;  persons  per  square  mile,  349;  villages  per  square  mile,  '6S;' 
houses  per  square  mile,  50;  persons  per  village,  516;   persons  per 
^bousc,   8-a8.     The  western   portion  of  the  District  is  very  sparsely 
pulated.    Classified  according  to  sex,  there  wi;rc — m,'ilcs,  361,162; 
[females,  336,953;  proportion  of  males,  53'8s  per  cent,     .\«  regards 
ritli^ous  distinctions,  dujrit  is  an  essentially  Musalmin  Uistrici,  where 
the  ancdcni  religion    has  been  almost   cru^ed  out,  and  the  Sikh 
'Reaction  has  produced  but  little  eCTcct.     In  i8$i,  the  Muhamm.idans 
^numbered   no    less  than   60;, 535.  or   8816   per  cent;    while  the 
Hindus  numbered  only  72.450,  or  1049  i>er  cent.,  and   the  Sikhi 
8885,  or  j'38  per  cent.     The  District  also  coDUined  155  Christians. 
Among   Hindus  and  Sikhs,  the  ethnical  divisions  comprised  8663 
Brdhmans,    17,793   Khatlris,   33.956   Aroris,  and   3080  Jiis.      The 
Muhamm.idans    included    16,418   Sayyids,   ai|333   RAjpuis,    177,397 
Jits,   33,846  Julihas,   93,417   Giijars,  and   31,546  Tarkhans.      The 
mass  of  the   Musalmin   population   consists  of  converts   to   Isldnii 
drawn  either  from  the  old   Kijput   aristocracy,   who  were  forcibly] 
bbrought  under  the  faith  of  ilic  Prophet,  or  from  the  lower  caste%J 
>«bo  readily  e^ichanged  the  exclusive  creed  of  their  fathers  for  th« : 
cotnpandve    ^cdom    of   the    Muhammadan    belief.       Among    the 
Hindus  and  Si):hs,   the  large    proportion  of  70    per    cent,  belongj 
to    tribes   engaged    almost    cxclu.iively    in    commerce.      The    mc 
^important  B^jput  tribe  i*  that  of  ibc  Chibs,  who  occupy  the  countryl 
immediately  below  the  Himilayas,  both  in  this  District  and  in  Jammu, 
and  hold  a  high  social  rank.     Tliey  are  nearly  all  Mubamroadant, 
HI  there  is  also  a  Hindu  section.     The  conversion  of  the  Muham-j 
dan  sectioo  dates  from  the  reign  of  Aurangxeb,  the  example  being] 
set  by  Rajd  Sursddi,  then  head  of  the  tribe,  whose  tomb  at  Bhimbar 
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is  sull  an  object  of  venemtion.  The  tribe  U  divided  into  seven  clan 
or  septs.  Its  mcmbo^  hold  themselves  superior  to  other  Rijputs,  and' 
although  taking  wives  from  other  trilicfl,  do  not  as  a  rule  give  iheit; 
daughters  in  marriage  out  of  the  tiibc,  except  to  Sayyids.  Lika 
Rnjpuls  generally,  uniil  their  independence  was  overthrown  by  the  Sikhi 
under  Kniijft  Singh,  the  Chibx  dixd.iined  to  carry  on  agriculiursl 
pursuits,  but  in  this  rcs|>ect  they  are  now  in  the  same  position  ss  the 
Jits  and  other  puicly  agricultural  classes.  The  J  it  tribe  consists  of  four 
princijial  clans,  the  liaraich,  Tarar,  Oondal,  and  Rdnjha,  each  of  which 
occu[)ies  a  special  locality  in  the  District  They  are  industrious  and 
larcful  cultivators, professing  Muhammadnnism  with  but  few  exccplions, 
but  the  retention  of  Bnlliman  purohits  or  jjriesls  in  almost  every  one  of 
their  villages  is  an  unmisiak cable  relic  of  their  old  religion.  They  Uy 
claim  to  high  social  rank,  and  a  marriage  with  a  low-caste  woman  is 
regarded  as  a  disgrace.  The  Guj^r»,  also  almost  entirely  Muham- 
madans,  arc  divided  into  several  clans,  the  chief  being  the  Khu> 
thana,  Chcchi,  and  ChauhSn,  who  all  claim  Rajput  desceuL  They 
occupy  themselves  more  as  herdsmen  and  graziers  than  as  agricul- 
turists. The  Sa)7ids  of  Gujttlt  have  been  settled  in  the  District 
from  a  very  ancient  dale,  and  are  divided  into  eight  sections,  named 
after  the  localities  they  first  occupied  in  India  on  leaving  their 
original  home  in  Arabia,  .\mongst  the  Hindus,  next  to  the  Brahmans 
and  KJi.attris,  aie  a  clan  of  Sikhs  called  the  Bahrupiyas,  claiming 
Rdjput  origin,  and  with  the  high-sounding  family  oaraes  of  Rahtor, 
Chauhifn,  and  Puar.  Their  claim  to  Rajput  descent,  however,  is 
discredited,  and  they  are  not  accorded  a  position  of  etjuality  with  other 
Sikhs  of  respectable  Hindu  origin.  The  Labinas,  another  Sikh  tribe, 
correspond  to  the  Uanjiras  of  Central  India,  and  carry  on  an  extensive 
tra<lc  liy  means  of  large  herds  of  pa ck-liul locks.  Of  late  years  they 
have  taken  to  agriculture,  but  as  an  additional  means  of  livelihood,  and 
not  as  a  substitute  for  trade. 

In  1881  the  District  contained  4  towns  that  have  been  consti- 
tuted municipalities  —  namely,  GujuaT,  18,7^3;  Jalalpuk,  13,839; 
KtJNjAH,  5799;  and  Di.nca,  5015.  Total  urban  po])ulation,  41,396. 
Of  the  1334  towns  and  villages  comprieing  the  District  in  1881, 
356  contained  less  than  two  hundred  inh.ibitants ;  513  from  two 
to  five  hundred;  310  from  live  hundred  to  a  thousand;  ti6 
from  one  to  two  thousand;  33  from  two  to  three  thousand;  3  from 
three  to  five  thousand;  and  4  upwards  of  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
Classified  according  to  occupation,  the  Census  Re|>ort  returns  the 
adult  male  population  under  the  follouring  seven  main  groups: — (1) 
Professional,  7931 ;  (3>dome3tic,  8097 ;  {3)  commercial,  4596  ;  (4)  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral,  113,995  ;  (5)  manufacturing  and  industrial,  49,637  ; 
(6)  indefinite  and  non-productive,  10,931 ;  (7)  unspecified,  15,083. 
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^^^igriailttirt. — Wheat  forms  the  stnpic  product  of  the  nibl  or  spring 
'  ml^fest;  while  the  common  millets,  jodr  and  A^'ra,  make  up  the  chief 
ilems  in  the  khaHJ  or  auiuinn  harvest.  Barley,  gram,  rice,  pulses,  oil- 
seeds, and  cotton  also  cover  considerable  areas ;  while  sugar-cane 
is  gnwn  in  small  quamities  on  the  better  irrigated  iioil.  With  the 
exception  of  rice,  which  is  of  inferior  quality,  all  these  staples  reach 
an  avenge  level  of  goodness.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
estimated  area  under  the  principal  crops  in  18S0-S1 : — Wheat, 
338,489  acres;  rice,  7493;  M'';  62-353 !  W/to,  137,184;  barley, 
54,911;  Indian  com,  16,789;  pulses,  47.S75 ;  o!l-seed»,  35.808; 
cotton,  16,137 ;  vegetables,  16,118;  sugar-cane,  6349  acres. 

No  canals  exist  in  the  District,  either  public  or  private  ;  and  ortifictal 
irrigation  ix  entirely  confined  to  wells.  Of  these,  677a  were  returned 
OS  in  operation  during  the  year  1866-67.  Each  well  may  be  con- 
sidered to  supply  water  on  an  average  to  an  area  of  about  18  acres, 
In  the  central  pi.iicau,  cultivation  depends  entirely  u[H>n  the  compara- 
tively regular  rainfall.  In  1S80-81,  801,339  acres  were  relumed  as 
under  cultivation,  of  which  338,310  acres  were  provided  with  artificial 
inigation.  The  area  under  tilla^  has  largely  increased  of  late 
years. 

Properly  in  the  soil  rests  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  or  the  village 
communities,  which  differ  from  one  another  only  in  the  degree  to 
which  division  of  holdings  has  been  carried.  A  very  small  number  of 
villages  still  retain  the  principle  of  common  proprieturship;  in  the 
remainder,  division  has  been  either  partially  or  wholly  cfTccled.  In 
luijr  case,  the  State  holds  the  entire  village  responsible  for  the  amount 
of  the  land-tax  assessed  u|>on  it. 

Of  a  toial  area  of  1973  square  miles.  1835  square  miles  are  assessed 
at  a  Government  revenue,  including  cesses  and  rates  levied  upon  land,  of 
^66,854.  Rental  paid  by  cultivators.  ^133.594.  The  cutrent  land 
Fe\'enuc  settlement,  made  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  will  expire  in 
t888.  \/s»  than  one-fourlh  of  the  tenants  possess  rights  of  occu- 
pancy. The  average  holding  of  a  joint  proprietor  amounts  to  iS 
acres ;  of  an  occupancy  tenant,  8  acres ;  of  a  lenant-at-will,  5  acres. 
The  latter  class  invariably  i>ay  their  rents  in  kind.  Agricultural 
labourers  also  receive  their  wages  in  kind. 

In  1880-81,  cash  wages  ranged  from  7Jd.  to  lojd.  per  diem  for 
skilled,  and  from  3d.  to  \\A.  for  unskilled  workmen.  Prices  of  food- 
grains  ruled  as  follows  on  isl  January  1881: — Wheat,  7s.  per  cwL  ; 
flour,  Ss.  7d.  |ier  cwt, ;  barley,  ss.  7d.  per  cwt ;  gram,  6s.  gd.  pet  cut. ; 
jedr,  js.  7d.  per  cwt. ;  bdjra^  69.  3d.  per  cwt. ;  rice  (best),  iSs.  8d.  per 
cwt;  cotton  (cleaned).  £^1,  55.  lod.  per  cwt,;  and  sugar  (refined), 
;£a,  9s.  rod.  per  cwt.  Owing  to  the  regularity  of  the  rainfall,  drought 
is  comparatively  infrcqucnL  Tlie  famine  of  1869-70  ptoductii  VMit 
vou  V.  K 
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cilcct   on  this  Disttici,  bc>'ond  nising  the  price  of  grain  to  nenrly 
double  the  above  tjuotations. 

Commerce  and  Trade,  etc. — The  merchants  of  Gujrdt,  JaliQpur, 
Kunjjh,  and  Dingi  hold  in  their  hands  the  greater  part  of  the  local  trade 
The  exports  consist  chieRy  of  grain,  ghi,  wool,  and  other  ngrieullunl 
jiroducc,  most  of  which  goes  down  the  river  to  Mullin  (Mooltan)  or 
Sakkar ;  but  the  opening  of  the  Northern  Punjab  State  Railway,  which 
intcrsL-cls  the  District  from  south-cost  to  north-west,  now  affords  a 
new  outlet  for  traffic  Tlie  imjiorts  come  chiefly  from  Lahore,  AmritMT, 
Jammu,  and  Find  Dddan  Khin.  Boats  sent  dou'n  the  stream  seldom 
return,  being  bought  up  upon  their  arrival  at  their  destination,  and 
<;mj)loyed  In  the  lower  navifjation  of  the  three  rivers.  Fabrics  made 
from  pashm,  or  the  under  wool  of  the  Tibetan  goat,  arc  woven  at 
itujrJc  and  Jal.ilpur,  but  the  manufacture  is  declining.  The  extrac- 
tion of  an  impure  saltpetre  from  saline  earth,  formerly  a  flourishing 
industry,  has  also  much  declined.  The  mineral  is  produced  for  the  most 
part  to  the  order  of  the  Find  Ddd.in  Khin  merchants,  by  whom  it  is 
exported  to  Multdn  and  other  large  marts  after  refinement.  Lime- 
kilns, worked  by  Government,  yield  lime  for  ol^cial  buildings,  but  iho 
supply  is  all  used  locally.  The  Northern  Punjab  State  Railway  passes 
through  the  District  from  south-east  to  north-west,  with  slalion.i  at 
Gujrit,  Lila  Musa,  Khdrian,  and  Karidla.  The  bridge  aaoss  the 
Chcnib  was  formally  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  January  1676;:! 
while  another  lead^  across  the  JehUm  into  the  District  of  that  name. 
Bridges  of  boats  conduct  the  Grand  Trunk  Koad  over  both  riven. 
Good  branch  lines  of  road  connect  Gujrit  with  all  surrounding  centres  ; 
that  to  Bhimljar  being  much  frequented  as  a  route  to  Kashrafr.  In 
t88o-8i  the  District  contained  55  miles  of  metalled  and  650  miles  of 
unmctallcd  roads.  Water  communication  is  afforded  by  ^2  miles  of 
navigable  rivets. 

/idministrafi«n.~^V\\e  total  revenue  derived  from  the  District  in 
1861-61  amounted  to  ;£ss,>7i.  By  1881-83  't  had  increased  to 
^£75.369.  This  gain  is  chiefly  due  to  improvement  in  the  land-tax, 
while  the  remaining  increase  must  he  set  duwn  to  excise  and  stampOL 
The  land  settlement  now  in  force  was  made  in  1865,  and  will  have 
effect  till  the  year  1886-87.  Besides  the  im|ierial  revenue,  the  District 
contributes  a  sum  of  about  ^10,000  by  local  cesses  for  expenditure 
on  works  of  public  utility  withm  its  limits.  In  i8Si~8j,  17  civil  and 
revenue  judges  of  all  kinds  held  jurisdiction  in  the  District.  The 
regular  or  im[>criat  police  in  iSSi  consisted  of  310  officers  and  men, 
of  whom  J36  were  available  for  protective  or  detective  duties,  the 
remainder  being  employed  as  guards  over  jails,  treasuries,  escotU,J 
etc  There  was  also  in  the  same  year  a  municipal  force  of  61  men, 
and  a  rural  police  or  village  watch  of  over  600  men.    The  District- 
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jail  al  Gujrdt  received  in  1881-83  a  total  number  of  Jog;  prisoners, 
the  daily  aivragc  being  196.  During  the  same  year,  the  number  of 
Sute-suppofied  schools  amounted  10  49,  having  a  total  roll  on  the  3tsi 
March  1883  of  4304  scholars.  These  figures  show  an  average  of  40"a 
square  milct  for  each  school,  and  6  scholars  per  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  Census  Report  in  i83i  returned  5831  boys  and  163  (^'rls 
as  under  instruction,  besides  11,738  males  and  116  females  able  to  read 
and  write,  but  not  under  inslrurtton.  The  District  school  at  Gujrit, 
which  ranks  among  the  '  higher  class '  schools  of  the  Punjab,  contained 
44  I'lipils  in  March  1S83,  In  1883-83,  ''^'^  District  contained  4  muni- 
cipalities— namely,  Cujrat,  Jalalfur,  Kunjah,  and  Dinca.  They 
had  a  total  revenue  of  ;^a36o,  and  an  expenditure  of  ^^1487 ;  average 
incidence,  is.  1  Jil.  per  head  of  their  united  population. 

MtdUal  AspeeU. — Gujrdt  generally  bears  an  excellent  reputation  as 
a  healthy  District,  but  cxcrssive  irrigation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  head-quarters  town  is  said  to  breed  fever  and  ague.  Small-pox 
prevails  largely  along  the  eastern  border,  imported  probably  from 
Jammu  from  time  to  time.  The  official  returns  of  iS8»  state  the  total 
number  of  deaths  recorded  in  the  District  during  that  year  as  14,769, 
being  at  the  rate  of  ai  per  thousand  of  the  population.  In  the 
towm  of  Gujnft  and  JalSIpur,  376  and  471  deaths  respectively  were 
legistered,  being  at  the  rate  of  10  and  37  per  thousand.  The 
'  District  contains  13  charitable  dispensaries,  whicb  gave  relief  in  tSSi 
to  63,989  persons,  of  whom  341  were  in-door  p,ilienls.  No  the?- 
iDometric  returns  are  available,  but  the  heat  at  Gujtat  is  considered 
moderate,  even  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  owing  lo  the  proximity 
of  the  hills.  The  average  rainfall  varies  fi-um  33  inches  immediately 
bdow  the  Himilayas  to  36  inches  or  less  in  the  western  uplands.  As 
a  rale,  the  fall  is  regular,  nor  does  the  District  suffer  from  drought  so 
much  as  many  of  its  neighbours.  The  average  for  the  whole 
District  during  the  twenty  years  ending  1881  was  30'8S  inches.  In 
18S0  the  total  rainfall  was  only  ii'y  inches,  in  1881  it  was  i5'90  inches. 
[For  further  information  regarding  Gujrat  District,  sec  the  Gujnit 
Dittrid  GoidUer  (l-ihore,  1884);  the  Report  on  tht  Smiiid  Reguiar 
Sertleiwnt  of  Gujrit  District,  by  Captain  W.  G.  Waterfield,  dated  31st 
March  18 jo;  xttc  Punjali  Crntus  Report  iai  i35i ;  ihc  RuHja^  Rroiitna'a/ 
Administration  Rtporls,  1S81-83.] 

Qqjrtkt. — South-casicm  tahiil  of  Gujrit  District,  Punjab ;  situated 
bciwccn  33*  34'  »nd  3a'  53'  ».  laL,  and  between  73°  49'  30'  and 
74'  31'  E,  long.,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  lowland  tract  along  the 
Chenib.  Area,  554  square  miles;  jiopulation  (1S6S)  372,055;  (1S81) 
397,040,  namely,  males  156,339.  and  females  140,701 ;  average  density, 
536  persons  per  square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religion, 
ibcTc  were:  Muhamm.idans,  156,936;  Hindus,  SSiO?^ ■,  SVWa,  a,%\%-, 
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nntl  'olticrs,'  igo.  Total  assessed  iire-i  (1878-79),  3S7.93'>i  of  which 
184,311  acres  mere  returned  as  cultivated,  ai,o86  acres  as  cultivable, 
and  51,619  acres  as  uncultivablc.  Amount  of  Covemincnt  assessnient, 
;^z7,ia6.  Average  area  under  iJie  different  crops  for  the  fire  years 
ending  1881-S1 :  Wheal,  111,769  acres;  hijra,ii,\ai  acics;  barley. 
33,778  acres;  Indian  corn,  13,035  acres;  jodr,  19,009  acres;  grain, 
8875  acres;  moth,  4863  acres;  rice,  1668  acres;  poppy,  40  acres; 
tobacco,  9SS  acres ;  cotton,  7697  acres ;  indigo,  71  acres ;  sugar-cane. 
3411  acres;  and  vegetables,  7363  acres.  The  administrative  staff 
consiKts  of  a  Dcjuiiy  Commissioner,  with  a  judicial  Assistant,  and 
1  Assistant  or  extra  Assistant  Commtssioncn,  a  fafisUJdr,  and  munsif. 
These  officers  preside  over  6  civil  and  revenue  and  5  magisterial  courts. 
Number  of  police  circle*  {Ihdnis),  4 ;  strength  of  regular  police,  9 1  men, 
w'illi  1S5  village  watchmen  IfhaMMrs). 

OnjrAt.— Chief  town  and  administrative  head-tiuarters  of  Gujrdi 
District,  Punjab,  lying  about  5  miles  north  of  the  present  bed  of  the 
Chenib.  Lat.  31"  35' n.,  long.  74"  7'  e.  Population  (1S68)  14.905; 
(1881)  18,743,  namely,  13,637  Muhnmm:idnns,  4762  Hindu.*,  317 
Sikhs,  and  27  'others;'  number  of  houses,  3114.  Stands  upon  an 
ancient  site,  formerly  occupied  by  two  successive  cities ;  the  second 
of  which  General  Cunningham  supposes  to  have  been  destroyed  In 
A-D-  13031  the  year  of  an  early  Mughal  invasion  of  Delhi  Nearly  loo 
years  later,  Shcr  Shah  turned  his  aticniion  to  the  surrounding  country, 
and  either  he  or  Akbar  founded  the  existing  town.  Though  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  Jit  neighbourhood,  the  fort  was  first  garrisoned  by 
Gdjars,  and  took  the  name  of  Gujral  Akb.ir.-ibad.  Remains  of  the 
imjierial  period  still  exisL  During  the  reign  of  Sh.ih  Jahiin,  Gujnit 
became  the  residence  of  a  famous  saint,  Pir  Shah  Dauld,  who  adorned 
the  city  with  numerous  buildings  from  the  offerings  of  his  visitors.  The 
Ghakkar  chief,  Mukirab  Khdo  of  Rdwal  Pindi,  held  Gujral  for  twenty- 
five  years,  till  his  exiiulsion  in  1765  by  the  Sikhs  under  SardirGiijir 
Singh  BhangL  For  subsequent  history,  see  GujraT  Distkict.  The 
town  was  rendered  memorable  during  the  second  Sikh  war  l)y  the 
battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign,  bringing  the  whole 
Punjab  under  British  rule. 

Akbafs  fort,  largely  improved  by  Gdjar  Singh,  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  The  civil  station  lies  to  the  north  of  the  native  quarter, 
containing  the  couri-house,  treasury,  jail,  disjtensar^-,  police  lines, 
staging  bungalow,  and  post-office.  The  lahd!  and  munsifs  courts  are 
situated  within  the  fort.  The  town  is  traversed  by  three  main  streets 
running  respectively  from  east  to  west,  from  north-west  10  cast,  and 
from  north  to  south.  With  these  exceptions  the  streets  are  very  narrow 
and  irregular.  They  are,  however,  well  paved,  and  the  sanitary  aminge- 
roenis  atc^  %xry  good,  being  greatly  facilitated  by  the  elemtcd  position 
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of  the  town  and  the  ample  waicr-sopply.  The  majoriij'  of  the  housetJ 
are  of  fairly  solid  build.  The  principal  buildings  of  nnli<iuaTian  oi^ 
architeciursl  interest  are  the  Imperial  balh-housc  or  hammam,  a  l^rge 
Imperial  «x:ll  with  steps  1c:tding  down  to  the  water,  and  the  shrine  of 
Pir  Shih  Dauli.  The  nulway  xtaiion  lies  about  a  mile  souih-uv&l,  and 
the  military  camping-ground  nearly  a  mile  north-n'esl  of  the  cily. 
Gujrit  contains  69  Muhammndan  mosques,  51  Hindu  temples,  and 
1 1  Sikh  dharmidlAs.  The  prineipal  educational  institutions  are  the 
Gov'cmmenl  Disirici  School  and  the  Mission  School 

GujrHt  is  the  great  commercial  centre  of  the  I  -islricl,  collectinf;  agri- 
cultmal  produce  from  the  sunounding  villi^^et  for  export.  Ii  is  also 
an  tntrtpil  for  piece-goods,  raw  iron,  and  other  {European  goods.  Some 
of  the  grain  dealer*  have  very  brge  dealings,  and  there  are  several 
native  banking-houses  of  high  standing.  A  large  traffic  in  dried  fruits 
from  Kashmir  also  passes  through  GujrdL  The  chief  local  manufac- 
turea  are  cotton,  doth,  shawl  and  paihrniia  weaving ;  the  two  latter 
industries,  however,  are  on  the  decline.  "Yhc  brass  vessels  of  Gujnit 
arc  well  known,  and  the  boot-makers  supply  boots  and  shoes  to  native 
rej;imentn  in  dilTeienl  pnrlii  of  the  PunjaU  Inlaid  work  in  gold  and 
iron,  known  as  Gujrat  ware,  has  acquired  a  considerable  reputation, 
and  meets  with  a  ready  sole  among  Europeans  as  a  spidatiii  of  Punjati 
ait. 

Municipal te\'cnue  in  i88o-8i,;^i3o6  ;  in  1882-83,^1108  j  average 
■  incidence  of  munici|uit  taxation,  is.  3jd.  per  head  of  the  population. 
The  municipal  income  ii  almotit  entirely  derived  from  octroi. 

Gnlariha. — Town  in  Unao  Dtstria,  Oudh ;  36  miles  from  Unaol 
towTJ,  and  16  from  Purwa.     Ijii.  16*  14'  n.,  long.  8i"  i'  e.     Founded 
about  500  years  ago  by  one  Gular  Singh  Thdkur.     Pojmlalion  (i8Si)i 
Hindus,  4013  ;  Muhammadans,  8(j  :  total,  4099.     Government  school. 

Quledgorb  {GklcdguJ).  —  Town  in  KnUdgi  District,  Bombay 
Presidency;  situated  32  miles  south-cast  of  KaHdgi,  and  9  miles 
north-east  of  Badiimi.  I^t.  16°  3'  n.,  long.  75"  50'  e.  Population 
(1872)  10,674;  (1881)  10,649,  namely,  9459  Hindus,  985  Muham- 
bnadans,  31  Jains,  174  Christiana  Local  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
silk  cloth,  which  are  ex[iOitcd  to  .ShoUpur,  Poona,  the  Konkin,  and 
Bombay.  Guledgarh  is  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Basle  mUsion ;  in 
its  neighbourhood  are  valuable  stone  quarries.     Post-office. 

Goleri.  —  i'ass  across  the  Sutaiman  Hills,  Afgli.tnislin ;  murji 
fre<luented  by  the  Povindah  traders  on  their  journeys  from  Kabul  and 
Kandahii  into  the  Punjab. — Su  Gumal, 

Qnlfkalznala. — Mountain  on  the  bound.iry  of  the  Nflgiri  and 
Malabdr  l>isinct3of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Lai.  ti°  14'  30*  N.,  long. 
;6*  29'  50'  z. 

Oumi. — One  of  the  Eastern  Dwirs  attached  to  Goilvwi  lYv^VvcV, 
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Assftin.     Area,  97*96  square  miles,  of  which  only  633  are  returned  as 
under  cultiiaiion. — Stt  Dwars,  Eastern. 

Gumi. — Village  in  MarKli  Slate,  I>iinjab,  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Himala>'aji.  Lat  31°  57"  N.,  long.  76'  34'  b.  The  village  contain* 
a  mine  of  salt,  which  is,  however,  a  good  deal  mixed  with  earth.  The 
mineral  is  ijuarricd  here  and  at  Drang  (also  in  the  Mandi  State). 
The  out-turn  in  1881-S1  amounted  lo  1 15,813  maundt,  or  4137  tons. 
A  duty  of  IS.  3d.  a  maund  is  levied,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the 
sail,  which  is  also  is.  3d.  a  maund.  This  duly  is  shared  between  the 
llrilish  Government  and  the  Mandi  State,  in  the  proitonion  of  two- 
ihirJs  and  onc-thitd  respectively. 

Oum&L  —  Pass  across  the  SuUiniin  range  from  the  Punjab  into 
Afghanistdti.  It  follows  the  course  of  the  Gumil  river,  and  is  a 
route  of  great  importance,  being  the  great  highway  of  the  Povindah 
trading  trihcs  from  Kabul  and  Kandahdr.  The  town  of  Gumil  in 
Dera  Ismail  Khdn  District  is  situated  at  the  point  of  debouchure  of 
the  pass. 

Oum&Ql. — River  of  the  Santdl  Parganiit  District,  Bengal ;  rises  id 
the  Kijm.-ihal  Hills  in  Godda  Sub-division,  and  at  first  runs  north- 
east into  the  Uarhait  valley.  It  is  there  joined  by  the  Moral,  coining 
from  the  northern  hills;  and  the  united  stream,  which  has  thus  col- 
lected the  entire  drainage  of  the  range,  flows  south-cast  through  the  — 
Ghdti.in  I'oss  to  join  the  Ganges  near  Mnh^deo-iu^ar.  I 

Gnminf. — Name  given  to  the  Atrai  River  of  Northern  Dcngal. 
where  it  passes  through  the  southern  cxircniity  of  the  Chalan  Ml  in 
Rijshihf  District,  whence  it  enters  Pabni. 

Gam4r. — Village  in  Mandi  State,  Punjab,  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  HimiUyas, — See  Guma. 

Qumg^&on. — Town  in  Nagpur  tafisH,  Ndgpur  District,  Central  Pro- 
vinces; situated  on  the  Wand  river,  la  miles  south  of  Nagpur  town. 
Latst'i'ii.,  long.  79°  2'  30'  e.  Population  (iSSi)  3713,  namely, 
Hindus,  1507;  Muhammadans,  197;  Jain.s,  6;  and  abuiigines  (by 
religion),  ».  The  people  arc  chiefly  .igriculturists,  though  the  Koshlis 
also  manufacture  cotton  doth.  Near  the  police  tiu.irtcrs,  and  com- 
manding the  river,  arc  the  remains  of  a  considerable  Mardthi  fort,  and 
near  it  a  flnc  temple  of  Ganpatf,  with  strongly-built  walls  of  basalt 
f.icing  the  river.  Both  fort  and  tcmjile  were  built  by  Chimi  IWi, 
wife  of  Rijd  Raghuji  11.,  since  whose  time  this  estate  has  continued 
in  the  direct  possession  of  the  Bhonsla  family. 

Gnmilfty^can-palya.— T^f/U'i  in  KoUr  Dixirict,  Mysore  State,  with 
head-quarters  at  Bagepalli.  Area,  341  square  miles;  population 
(1872)  48,600;  (iBSi)  38,575,  namely,  19,440  males  and  19.135 
females.  Hindus  number  37,260;  .and  Muhammadans,  1315.  The 
uilut  contains  t  civil  and  1  criminal  court ;  police  circles  (iMnds),  9 ; 
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^regular  police,   ;6  men;  village  watchmen   ifhaukldArs),    399.    1«ind 
revenue,  ^£9751.     Products,  a  fine  breed  of  sheep,  and  iton-ote. 

OumnayaJtan-palya.— Village  in  Kolir  Disirici,  Mysore  Sutc. 
LaL  13'  48'  15*  N.,  long.  77°  58'  10"  E. ;  populatign,  which  in  iSji 
ra«  339,  hod  in  1S81  fallen  to  S4.  Silualed  on  a  small  locky  hill, 
crowned  with  fortifications,  erected  by  a  local  chief,  Cummi  Niiyrrk, 
about  1364.  The  fAmil]'  gradually  extended  iheir  loritor)-,  and 
maintained  their  independence  until  overthrown  by  Haidar  AU. 

Qlimx^ {Ghnmiar QT G«omsat'). —  Tiluk'm  Ganjim  DiMrtct, Madras 
Presidency.  Bounded  on  Ihc  north  by  the  Dasjialla  and  Nyagar 
xamltidarii  of  Cuttack ;  on  the  cast  by  Atngada  iaminddH ;  and  un 
the  west  by  the  Eastern  Ghdis.  Area,  191  siitiaie  miles,  with  i  town 
andSoi  villages.  Houses,  33,401.  FopuIaiionftSyi)  158,061 ;  (iSSt) 
■  81,390,  namely,  males  89,407,  and  females  91,983.  1'he  Giluisdi 
country  till  1836  was  native  territory ;  but  in  ttiat  year  the  chief 
n»e  in  rebellion  ag.iinst  the  British  power,  n  military  expedition  was 
dopatchcil  against  him,  and  his  territory  was  annexed.  One  result 
of  this  annexation  was  the  suppression  of  the  practice  of  Mlkiak,  or 
human  sacrifice,  which,  as  was  then  <li»covired,  prevailed  to  a  con- 
Mderable  extent  ainon^  the  Kandhs,  a  wild  tribe  inhabiting  the  hilly 
country  eastward  of  Gdmsiir.  As  a  revenue  division,  GiSmKiir  includes 
the  lajued  tamindiiri  (estate)  of  Surada,  with  an  area  of  about  1150 
square  miles.  It  enjoys  a  copious  rainfall  and  fertile  soil,  and  is 
watered  by  several  large  streams,  which  unite  at  AskiL  The  tdluk 
is  wild  and  thickly  covered  with  forests  of  sdl  wood  Wild  beasts 
(tiger,  bear,  samMar)  and  game  abound.  A  good  deal  of  sugar-cane  is 
-jjTOwn  in  the  centre  and  south,  but  irrigation  is  needed  to  develo|>  the 
culliTalion.  The  Surada  and  Gurasui  />ai/b,  who  hold  quit-rent  lands 
in  the  td/iiA  on  condition  of  tniliiaiy  service  when  called  out  against  the 
Kandhs,  are  an  interesting  remnant  of  the  old  feudal  s)'stem  of  Ganjnm 
The  ^iltt,  who  hold  about  10,000  acres  of  land,  are  occasionally  u«ed 
OS  guards  at  the  salt  factories  in  the  manufacturing  season.  1'he 
GdmstiT  td/ui  in  1883  contained  t  civil  and  2  criminal  courts;  police 
circles  {iMnds),  1 1  ;  regular  police,  97  men.  land  revenue,  ;£a3,846. 
— Stt  ORissATRiuuTAkv  States,  Bukdare,  Kandhs,  etc, 

QdmsAr. — Town  in  Giimsur  liUuk,  Gsinjam  District,  Madras  Presi- 
dency. Lat.  19'  50'  N..  long.  84"  41'  E,  Formerly  the  chief  town  of 
the  tdiuk  to  which  it  gives  its  name ;  6  miles  south-east  from  Kussell- 
konda,  the  present  head-quarters.  Previous  to  the  disturbances  of 
1836-37  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Gdmsiir  chiefs,  and  members  of  the 
lamily  still  reside  here.     The  town  is  now  of  no  importance, 

Qdmti  ( Gomali,  identified  nitli  the  Kdhl  of  the  ancient  geographers). 
— Riv-er  of  the  North-Western  Provinces  and  Oudh.  It  rises  in  Pilibhit 
District  of  the  NonhWestem  Provinces,  in  an  al[u\Tal  uatl  btwCA^ 
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the  Dcoha  or  Cam  and  the  Gogni  (Ghigra)  riven,  iu  source  is  in  a 
small  lake  or  morass  called  ihe  Phaljar  Til,  in  lat.  38*  57'  K.,  long. 
Ho*  7'  E. ;  19  miles  casl  of  Pillbhit  town,  and  about  605  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  river  takes  a  sinuous  but  generally  south-eastern  course  for 
43  miles,  when  it  enters  Oudh  in  Kheri  District,  in  bL  38°  1 1'  v.,  long. 
8a'  30*  E.  It  continues  its  course  to  the  south-e^t,  till  M  ^bout  94  milei 
from  its  source  it  receives  the  Kathiia  as  a  tributary  on  its  left  bank, 
in  lat.  37*  38'  v.,  long.  So"  17'  e.  Continuing  south-easlwaids  foi 
80  miles  farther,  and  receiving  during  its  course  the  Sardyan  in  laL 
»7'  9'  N.,  long.  80"  5s'  E.,  Lucknow  ciiy  is  reached,  where  the  river  it 
spanned  by  five  bridges.  The  river  here  becomes  navigable  ihroughoui 
the  year ;  its  banks  arc  from  30  to  70  feet  high,  and  it  has  a  minimum 
cold-weather  discharge  of  50a  cubic  feet  per  second.  Below  Lucknow, 
the  valley  of  the  Giimti  becomes  very  narrow,  and  the  scenery 
picturesque.  At  Sultinpur,  about  170  miles  south-east  of  the  Oudh 
capital,  the  stream  in  the  dry  season  is  too  yards  wide,  with  a  depth 
of  4  feet,  and  a  cutieni  running  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour.  About 
53  miles  south-east  of  Sultinpur,  the  liver  re-entets  the  North-WesTcm 
Provinces  in  Jaunpur  Disiricl.  At  Jaunpur  town,  30  miles  from  the 
Oudh  frontier,  Ihe  Giimli  has  become  a  fine  stream,  spanned  by  a 
bridge  of  r6  ardies;  iS  miles  below  Jaun]>ur,  il  receives  tlie  Sdi  river 
on  its  left  bank ;  and  33  miles  lower,  in  Benares  District,  the  Nind 
river  also  on  the  left  bank.  Five  miles  below  this  lost  point,  the 
GiSmti  falls  into  the  Ganges,  in  lat.  ^5"  31'  N.,  long.  83'  13'  e., 
.ifler  a  total  course  of  about  500  miles.  Just  above  the  confluence^ 
the  Uiimti  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats  in  the  cold  and  hot 
weather,  which  is  replaced  by  a  ferry  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
Gdmti  is  navigable  by  boats  of  500  maunds,  or  about  17  tons  burthen, 
throughout  the  year  as  far  as  Dilawarpur  Chat,  near  Muhamdi  in 
Kheri  District.  I'he  traffic  registered  in  1879-So,  at  a  station  in 
Kcnares  District,  close  to  its  confluence  with  the  Ganges,  amounted  to 
— down-stream,  t4i,58o  tnannds  (gr.iin  constituting  78  per  cent,  of 
the  total) ;  up-stream,  41,309  maundi  (stone  constituting  90  per  cenL>. 
Higher  up  the  river  there  is  a  very  considerable  local  trafhc  between 
Sultinpur  District  in  Oudh,  and  Jaunpur  District  in  the  North-Western 
Provinces.  The  worst  shoals  are  in  Sultdnpur  District.  Average  fall, 
8  inches  pet  mile. 

Glimtl — River  in  Tipperah  District,  Bengal ;  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  rivers — the  ChJimd  and  Raim^  which  rise  respectively  in 
the  Athdramuri  and  I^nkthardi  ranges  of  the  Tipperah  Hills,  These 
streams  unite  to  form  the  Giimti  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Tipperah  State,  just  above  the  succession  of  rapids  known  as  the 
Dumrd  Falls.  The  GiStnti  enters  Tippcrah  District  near  the  village  of 
Bfbfbiiidr,  about  6  miles  east  of  Comillah  (Kumilli),  aud  divides  the 
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Dittrict  into  two  nearly  e<itial  poniona.  After  a  westerly  course,  it 
joins  the  Meghni  above  DiUdkSndi,  in  lai.  33°  31'  45"  n.,  long,  go* 
44'  15"  C-  111  entire  length,  inclusive  of  windinj^it,  is  66  miles;  but 
from  the  point  where  it  enters  British  territory  to  where  it  empties 
itself  into  the  Mcghni,  its  direct  length  is  36  mile*.  During  the  rains, 
the  Gdmii  is  deep  and  rapid  ;  in  the  cold  and  dr}-  seasons,  it  becomes 
fMxbble  at  many  places.  The  chief  tributaries  in  Tippcrah  Hill  State 
are  the  K^gsnj,  the  Pithriganj,  and  the  Msildkcherral,  all  on  the 
right  or  north  banlc.  The  princJinl  townn  on  theGiimct  are  Comiluah, 
Jafaiganj,  and  Pinchpukurii  Public  fenics  at  Coniillah,  Company- 
ganj,  Muridnagnr,  and  Gatinpurd,  the  latter  village  being  one  of  the 
■  largest  rice  and  jute  marls  of  the  District. 

Odna  A^ncy  {Goona  Aj^ty). — Tract  of  country  in  Gwalior  tent- 
tory.  Central  India,  comprising  the  Stales  of  KAGttUGAHH,  Parom, 
Garha,  Dharnaoiu,  Umki,  Bkadauka,  and  SiRsi.  This  tract  is  the 
charge  of  a  Political  Assistant,  who  lives  at  Gdna  (Goona),  and  who  is 
also  second  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  the  Central  India  Horse. — 

S^  GOOKA. 

Olbiu.  — Pass  in  Bashalir  State,  Punjab,  across  the  southern 
Himilayan  range.  IjiL  31°  »i'  s.,  long.  78'  13'  k.  The  path  winds 
up  the  banlc  of  the  river  Rdpin,  a  tributary  of  the  Tons,  and  crosses 
an  expanse  of  snow,  as  wide  as  the  eye  can  reach,  over  the  northern 
slop&     Elevation  of  the  crest,  16,036  feet  above  scalcvel. 

Oand. — Petty  hill  Slate  in  the  Punjab ;  tributary  to  the  R.-ija  of 
KiAMitAU  Area,  3  squaic  miles;  estimated  population,  ioboj 
estimated  revenue,  ^roo. 

Qondamorla  Bar. — Nellore  District,  Madras  Presidency.  Lat.  15* 
31'  s.,  Igng.  So*  16'  30'  E.  An  opening  into  the  sea  about  3  miles 
souih  of  the  Gundlakammn  river  \  about  335  yards  wide,  and  7  feet 
deep. 

Qondir  {Gundu-4T  or  Shaumugamadi). — River  in  Madura  District, 
Madras  Presidency;  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  streams  which 
rise  in  the  Andipatti  or  Viushaniitl  ran(;c,  and  meet  about  lat.  9°  36' 
M.,  long.  78°  14'  K.  After  a  south-easterly  course  of  about  too  miles, 
ii  fallt  into  the  sea  near  Kilkar.-ii,  Ut.  9"  8'  n.,  long.  78*  33'  30"  E. 

QondardillL — Xaminddri  or  estate  attached  to  Riipur  District, 
Central  Provinces.  Area,  77  square  miles.  Population  (1881)  19,937, 
namely,  males  9715,  and  females  io,3i3  ;  average  density  of  popula- 
tion, asS'S  per  square  mile.  The  estate  contains  no  jungle,  and  is 
generally  well  cultivated,  the  population  and  crops  being  similar  to 
those  of  the  Government  portion  of  the  District,  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. The  estate  has  belonged  for  300  years  to  the  family  of  the 
preaent  tamlndAr.  Gundirdihi  village  is  situated  in  lat.  30'  56'  30'  k., 
long.  81'  ao*  30"  E. 
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OundUUl.— Petty  Stale  of  Jhiildwrfr  Dlslrict  in  K.-(ihiiwir,  Bombay 
Presidency  ;  consisiinj;  of  a  villages,  wiih  i  indojjendtni  tribute- payer. 
Population  (1871)  i3\z\  and  (1881)  916.  Estimated  revenue,  jf^tsoo; 
tribute  of  j(fJi4o,  i6s.  Is  pa)-able  to  the  British  Oovernment.  Nine 
miles  south  of  Wadhwin  station  on  the  BhaunagarGondal  Railway. 

Oundlak&mma  (literally,  'Stony  Bid'). — River  of  Madras  Presi- 
dency, which  riaet  in  the  Nalla  Malliii  Hills  in  KamUl  District,  near 
Gundla  Brahmcsvaram,  in  lat.  15"  40'  n.,  long.  75'  49'  e.  After  re- 
ceiving two  mountain  streamy  the  Jnmpalcru  nnd  the  Vennmaleni,  it 
passes  into  the  low  country  through  the  Cumbum  (Kambham)  gorge, 
at  which  spot  a  fine  lake  has  been  formed  by  a  dam  thrown  across  the 
course  of  the  river.  This  sheet  of  w.iter,  known  as  the  Cumbum  Tank, 
is  about  13  miles  in  d  re  um  fere  nee.  It  then  follows  a  tortuous  course 
through  Karndl,  Kistna,  and  Nellore  Districts,  and  finally  falls  into  the 
Bay  of  Ben^l,  13  or  14  miles  north  of  Ongole,  in  bt.  15°  33'  N.,  long. 
80*  18'  E.  The  princijjal  or  new  mouth  of  the  river  is  always  open, 
varying  in  width,  according  to  the  season,  Uofn  600  to  250  yards,  and 
in  depth  from  6  to  12J  feel.  The  second  mouth,  called  by  the  pcople 
Pata  Gundlakamma,  is  open  only  in  the  rains,  and  has  a  maximum 
depth  of  6  feet  on  the  bar. 

Oondlamaa. — I'argand  of  Stlipur  District,  Oudh.  Bounded  on  the 
iiurlh  by  M.nhhrchta  and  Kurauna  fars^His ;  on  the  cast  by  the 
Sar^iyan  river,  sejiarating  it  from  SidhauU  lahal ;  nnd  on  the  south  and 
west  by  the  Gllmli  river,  sejKtnttiog  it  from  Hardoi  District  Tlie 
early  inhabitants  of  litc/wyand  were  Kachhctas,  who  were  driven  out 
by  the  three  sons  of  a  Bdchhil  Kshatlriya,  one  of  whom,  named  Gondc 
Singh,  founded  and  gave  his  nanie  to  the  place.  The  descendants  of 
these  Bdchhils  still  own  53  out  of  the  67  villages  whidi  constitute  (he 
parsand.  The  Kuchlii  estate  In  the  north-east  is  owned  by  a  com* 
muniiy  of  the  same  tribe.  The  pargand  is,  on  the  whole,  a  poor 
one.  with  a  scanty  population.  The  villages  to  the  east,  bordering 
on  the  Sardyan,  arc  niuth  cut  up  bj-  ravines ;  and  those  to  the  west 
are  subject  to  a  deposit  of  sand  blown  from  the  Gilrati  in  the  hot 
season ;  a  few  of  lliem,  however,  especially  in  the  south,  have  a 
fertile  tract  of  lanit  land  fringing  the  river.  Area,  64  iquate  miles, 
of  which  44  arc  cultivated ;  incidence  of  Government  land  revenue. 
3S.  6jd.  jier  acre  of  cultivated  area,  is.  ojd.  per  acre  of  assessed 
area,  and  is.  9|d.  per  acre  of  Iota]  area.  Rents  are  paid  almost 
entirely  in  kind.  Population  (1869)  30,120;  (tS8i)  31,710,  namely, 
11,510  males  and  10,200  females.  No  made  roads,  but  the  Guraii 
and  Sarayan  alTord  good  water  communicatioa  Three  small  market 
ullages,  at  which  only  the  commonest  articles  of  trade  are  sold.  No 
manufticturcs. 

Gundlapet. —  Taiuk  in  Mysore  District,  Mysore  State.    Area,  539 
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square  miles.  Populaiion  {iSSi]  54,518,  namely,  97,074  males  and 
»7.454  females.  Hindus  numbered  53,596  ;  Muhammadans,  8S0;  and 
Chrutiafls,  5*.  The  tHuk  contains  i  criminal  courb;  poliw  dicles 
{Ihdndi),  9 ;  regular  police,  74  men;  village  vp-atch  (cAawAViirj),  373. 
Land  revenue,  ^6798.  TTie  tdluk  has  decreased  in  population  and 
prosperity  during  the  present  century. 

Oiindlapet.— Princif^l  village  in  Gundiujiet  lAluk^  Mysore  District, 
Mysore  State ;  situated  on  the  Gundal  river,  36  miles  south  of  Mysoio 
town.  Lat.  n*  50'  n.,  long.  76*  44'  e.  Population  (1S81)  3951. 
including  360  Muhammad.-ins,  38  Christians,  and  about  1 98  Marks  or 
oW  Kanarcse  Bnthman-i,  Old  town,  formerly  called  Vij-lyapura. 
refounded  about  1674  by  Chikka  Dcva  Riji,  Wodcyarof  Mysore,  as 
being  the  scene  of  hi»  father's  cnrmatioru  He  built  on  agrahdra,  now 
destroyed,  and  a  fine  temple  to  Aparamita  Paravdsa  Dcva,  fast  falling 
10  niin.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  suFTcrcd  on  the  accession  of  TipU 
Sutlin,  and  it  has  since  been  depopulated  by  fever. 

Gondwa. — Pargatid  of  Hardoi  District,  Oudh.  Bounded  on  the 
north  and  cast  by  the  Gilmti,  separating  it  from  Auiangdbad,  Cund- 
lamau,  and  Manwin /a/jiWi/j,  in  Sftdjjur ;  on  the  south  by  Malih.'ibild, 
io  Lucknow  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Sandila  and  Kalyjnuial.  The 
portion  of  the/f^r^anJ  lying  towards  the  Oiimti  consists  of  branching 
ravines,  occasional  sandhills,  and  poor  uneven  stretches  of  sandy  bhir 
Land.  Towards  the  south-east  comer,  an  old  channel  of  the  river  seems 
to  have  silled  up,  and  become  converted  into  a  network  of  jhils. 
At  a  distance  from  the  river,  the  soil  changes  from  hh&r  to  dumdt, 
but  the  sand  still  remains  as  a  substratum.  A  number  of  small  creeks 
and  water-course^  fall  into  the  GiSmti,  carrying  with  them  the  o«r- 
Hou-ings  of  the  jkUs  in  Ihc  interior.  Area,  140  wiuarc  miles,  of 
which  88  ate  cultivated.  Government  land  revenue.  j£ic^5i4  > 
average  incidence,  3s,  gjd.  per  acre  of  cultivated  area,  or  is.  4id. 
l»er  acre  of  total  area.  Staple  products — barley  and  wheat,  which 
occupy  Jlhs  of  the  cultivated  area;  other  crops — mdik,  gram,  bdjra, 
ahar,  metfi.  jodr,  linseed,  tice,  kojit,  and  peas.  Of  the  117  villages 
eomprixing  the  fargami,  48  form  the  tdluk  or  estate  of  Bhardwin  ; 
36  arc  fiattiddri,  30  iaminddri,  and  6  bhaydMra.  Kshanriyas  own 
94  villages ;  Brdhmans  and  Kdyasths,  7  each  ;  Kurmix,  3 ;  and 
Muhammadans,  6.  Population  (1869)  56,871 ;  (1881)  58,674,  namely, 
31,138  males  and  27,536  females.  An  un  metal  led  road  init-rsecu  the 
/argand,  and  rough  can  tracks  link  the  main  villages  together.  Three 
Govemmeni  village  schools. 

Goni — Td/ut  in  HaidardWd  (Hyderabad)  District,  Sind,  Bombay 
Presidency ;  situated  between  14'  30'  and  35°  13'  n.  laL,  and  between 
fiS*  19'  and  68*  50'  e.  long.  Pop-jlation  (1873)  59,971 ;  and  (1881) 
71,161,  namely,  6178  Hindus,  60,501  Muhammadans,  1175  Sikhs,  ^ivd 
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jioS  aborigines;  number  of  houses,  15.781  ;  area,  989  square  miles, 
with  la;  viibges.  The  area  o^csscd  to  land  icvcnuc  in  iSSa-Sj  waa 
76,946  seres;  area  under  actual  cultivation,  38,7:7  acres.  Land 
revenue,  £,%a^^.  The  Idlnk  in  1SS3  contained  i  civil  and  3  cnminttl 
courts;  police  stations  (lh<itti)\  8:  regular  police,  45  men, 

Qunnaar.  —  Tak^l  or  Sub-divi»ion,  forming  the  north-western 
[lortion  of  Buddun  District,  North-Wesiem  Provinces,  and  comprising 
the  fargandi  of  Rijpurd  and  Asadpur.  Area  jioi  sijuarc  miles,  of 
which  177  square  miles  arc  cultivated.  Hopulaiion  (1871)  118,788; 
(t88i)  117,535,  namely,  males  63.665,  and  females  53,870,  thus 
showing  a  decrease  of  11,153  persons  in  nine  years.  Classified  accord- 
ing to  religion,  there  were  in  1S81 — Hindus,  105,150;  and  Muham- 
madans,  13,385.  [.and  revenue  (1871),  jf  16,437 ;  total  revenue 
(including  cesses),  ;£iS,o85. 

Gunnaar. — Town  in  Bud4un  District,  North- Western  Provinces, 
and  hcad-quattcfs  of  Gunnaur  lakiU.  Population  {188:)  4930, 
namely,  males  3569,  and  females  2351.  A  small  municipal  income 
for  police  and  conservancy  purjioses  is  levied  in  the  shape  of  s 
house-las.  The  town  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  left  or 
north  Ijank  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  unmciallcd  road  between  Buland- 
shahr  and  fiudiun,  and  u'as  at  one  time  an  emporium  of  some 
impurlancci  but  the  opening  of  the  AlCgarh-Montdftbid  brandi  of 
the  Oudh  and  Ruhilkh^md  Railway  has  diverted  the  traffic  which 
formerly  passed  through  it.  TaksUt,  police  station,  iarii,  dispensary, 
post-office,  school,  caitlc-poimd,  and  travellers'  bungalow. 

Quntor  {Guntivr). — TJ/ui  in  KJstna  District,  Madras  Presidency. 
Dounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Kistna,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Kondavidu  range  of  hills.  Area,  500  squ.ire  miles,  containing  3  towns 
and  112  villages.  Houses,  22,853.  Population  (1881)  136,083, 
namely,  68,476  males  and  67,607  females.  Hindus  numbered  133,164  ; 
Muliummadans,  10,704;  Christians,  3108;  and  'others,'  7.  In  the 
south,  the  /rf/w-t,  when  the  rainfall  is  abundant,  is  a  fertile  garden,  but 
extremely  desol.ite  in  dry  weather.  The  region  is  generally  entered  by 
way  of  Bczwdda,  where  the  passage  of  the  Kistna  is  m.ide  by  means 
of  a  ferry.  In  1883  the  tdiui  contained  i  dvil  and  4  criminal  couns ; 
police  stations  {lAditds),  6;  regular  police,  ia6  men.     Land  revenue 

(18S4),  ^41,043.      Chief  town,  GUNIUR. 

Gtmtdr  {Gunteor). — Chief  town  of  Guntilr  ttHuk,  Kistna  District, 
Madras  Presidency;  situated  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  about  46 
miles  from  MasulipalanL  Lai.  16°  17'  43"  .v.,  long.  80'  39'  e. 
It  contains  3877  houses  and  (1881)  19,646  inhabitants,  n.-imety,  14,706 
Hindus,  4618  Muhammadans,  314  Christians,  and  8  'others.'  The 
head-quarters  of  the  Sub-Collector  of  Kistn.i;  municipal  revenue, 
^1999;  incidence  of  taxation,  is.  z^d.  per  head.     Gunttir  is  divided 
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into  th«  old  and  new  town,  and  has  been  much  improved  of  late,  and 
is  considered  healthjr.  The  houses  of  the  collector  and  oihcr  oiticinl^ 
as  well  as  tlte  courts  of  justice,  lie  to  the  north  and  west.  Considerable 
trade  in  grain  and  cotton.  Four  cotton  screw  |ire&ics.  A  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  Madras  has  been  established  in  the  town  since  1S69. 

Gunttfr  (Guntoor)  was  [he  capital  of  a  Ciicar  (Sarkir)  under  the 
Muhammadans.  The  town  became  prominent  during  the  French 
occupation  of  Southern  India  in  the  second  half  of  the  iSth  ccntui^'. 
It  was  ceded  lo  ihe  French  by  the  Ni«tm  in  175*-  At  the  time 
of  the  cession  of  the  Northern  Ciscars  to  the  English  in  1776, 
Gunidr  was  spcciMly  exempted  during  the  life  of  Basdbt  Jang,  whose 
personal //^r  it  was.  In  1778,  the  English  rented  it  from  him, 
but  it  was  given  up  by  order  of  the  Governor-General  in  1780.  In 
1788  it  came  ajpiin  into  British  possession,  and  the  cession  was  linally 
conltrmed  in  1813,  The  cemetery  at  Gunliit  coniains  many  remini- 
scences of  the  stirring  times  of  the  French  occupation.  On  one 
tombstone  runs  the  following  ejiilaph  over  the  body  of  a  French 
commandant: — '  jy/ItraiU  il  fgdla  Ut  traraux  tt  la  /^loire:  Mais  tint 
mart  irefi  crutlle  a  Irenipi  noirt  tsfotr.'  The  great  drawback  to  Guntiir, 
which  has  a  high  reputation  for  healthiness,  is  its  difficulty  of  access. 
In  the  hot  «reathcr,  when  the  canals  arc  closed,  there  is  no  escape 
«ccpt  by  a  fatiguing  journey  over  a  patched  country  to  Masulipaiam, 
there  to  await  a  steamer  which  anchors  seven  miles  from  shore. 

Onptaaar.— Sacred  cave  in  Shihabad  District,  Bengal;  about  7 
milvs  from  Shcrgarh  and  iS  miles  from  Sasserdm.  It  is  situated  in  a 
glen;  and  the  entrance,  about  tS  feet  wide  by  13  high,  lies  a  little 
way  up  the  hill.  The  surface  of  the  interior  is  everywhere  broken  and 
irregu1.1T,  nnt!  masses  of  njck  project  from  the  sides.  There  are  three 
galleries  in  the  cave,  one  of  which  contains  the  chief  object  of  worship, 
viz.  a  stalactite  revered  as  Mah;{dco.  This  cave  has  never  been 
thoroughly  explored,  but  its  various  windings  are  said  to  be  half  a  mile 
lont;. 

Qtird^par. — .\  British  District  in  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of 
the  Punjab,  lying  between  31*  37'  and  3a*  30'  n,  lat.,  and  between 
74*  56'  and  75'  57'  E.  long.  Gurdrfspur  forms  the  north-eastern 
Dtslricl  of  the  Amrilsar  Division.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Native  States  of  Kashmir  and  Chambo,  on  the  cast  by  Kingra  District 
and  the  river  Beas  (Bids),  which  separates  ii  from  Hoshidtpur  District 
and  K^pdrlhala  State,  on  the  south-west  by  Amritsar  District,  and 
on  the  west  by  SiilkoL  Area,  tSjj  square  miles;  population  (1881) 
833,695  persona.  The  administrative  headiiuariers  are  at  [he  town 
of  GuRDASPUR ;  but  Batala  is  the  chief  centre  of  trade  and 
population. 

Physical  As^U.—Thc  District  of  Gurdd»pur  occupies  the  subraon- 
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lane  portion  or  the  Biri  Dodb,  or  tract  between  the  Bcas  (Biis)  and 
the  Rivi,  and  stretches  westward  bcj'ond  the  tatter  river  so  as  to 
include  a  triangular  wedge  of  territory-  which  naturally  belongs  to  the 
adjoining  Disirict  of  SidlkoL  An  omlying  strip  of  British  territory 
also  runs  tiorihward  as  a  cart  road  into  the  lower  Himdlayan  ranges, 
10  include  the  mountain  sanltariura  of  D.ilhottsie.  The  rapid  torrent 
of  the  Chalii  separates  the  GurdAspur  Hills  from  those  of  Kingra; 
while  beyond  the  RAvi,  the  Kashmfr  boundary  encroaches  on  the  sub- 
montane tract  for  some  lo  miles  below  the  southern  escarpment  of  the 
HimilayiUt  system.  Dalhousie  station  crowns  the  westernmost 
shoulder  of  a  magnificent  snowy  range,  ihe  Dh.'iola  Ohiir,  between 
which  and  the  plain  two  minor  rant;e*  intervene.  Below  the  hills 
stretches  a  picturesque  and  undulating  plateau,  covered  with  abundant 
timber,  anij  made  green  by  a  copious  rainfall.  In  the  triangular  wedgf 
west  of  the  Rivi,  water  from  hill  streams  is  everywhere  available  for 
irrigation,  besides  conferring  additional  fertility  through  the  deposit  of 
virgin  loam.  The  streams  of  (he  llilri  Doib,  however,  diverted  by 
dams  and  embankments,  now  empty  their  waters  into  the  Beas  directly, 
in  order  that  their  channels  may  not  interfere  with  the  Bari  IJo^n 
Canal,  which  derives  its  supply  from  the  Rilvi.  The  central  watenthed 
of  the  Dodb  consists  of  an  elevated  plain,  contracted  to  an  apex  just 
below  the  hills,  but  rapidly  s|>rcading  out  like  an  open  fan  until  it  fills 
the  whole  space  between  the  two  river-beds.  Wc!I-<lefine<l  bonks 
terminate  the  plateau  on  either  side,  the  country  falling  abruptly  away  to 
Ihe  present  Itvel  of  the  rivers.  ■J'hc  bank  toward  the  Bc«  valley  attains 
a  considerable  height,  and  is  covered  by  a  ridge  of  drifted  sand  ;  that 
toward  the  Ravi  is  less  marked.  The  plain,  though  apparently  a  dead 
level,  has  a  sulTieient  westward  slope  to  cause  a  rapid  flow  of  water  in 
definite  drainage  lines  after  heavy  rain.  Five  principal  watercourses 
of  this  description  collect  a  volume  large  enough  to  be  cin]>loyed  for 
purposes  of  irrigation  many  miles  beyond  the  borders  of  the  District. 

The  Beas  touches  the  border  of  the  District  at  Mirthil.  (lowing  south- 
west. At  this  point  it  receives  the  Chaki  on  its  right  bank  from  the 
north,  and  after  flowing  west -south -west  fur  about  six  miles,  curves 
sharply  southwards,  which  general  course  it  continues  till  it  leaves  the 
District  at  its  extreme  southern  point,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Gurdispur  and  Ho&hi.irpur  for  the  whole  distance.  Its  western  bank  i$ 
high  and  rugged,  but  the  present  course  of  the  river-bed  is  at  a  ili.tlance 
from  the  high  bank,  ranging  from  one  to  six  miles.  The  cold-weather 
stream  has  an  average  dejXh  of  about  six  feel,  and  is  even  fordable  in 
some  places ;  in  the  rains  its  average  depth  is  about  ao  feet.  The 
river-bed  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  composed  of  stones  and 
sand,  but  becomes  mixed  with  mould  lower  down.  Many  islands,  some 
of  considerable  siec,  are  formed.     There  are  no  bridges  in  this  section 
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of  ihe  river ;  and  ihe  ferries,  seven  in  nunibcr,  are  under  ihe  charge  of 
the  authorities  of  the  nerghbouring  District  of  Hoshidrpur.  The  most 
important  arc  those  of  Bhal  Ghic  and  Nawish,-ihr,  where  the  river 
is  crossed  by  the  roads  from  llai.iln  and  GurdiUimr  respectively  to 
Hoihiirpur.  The  Rivi  first  touclies  on  the  District  on  the  northern 
borderfiom  the  hills  opposite  Basioii  in  Kashmir.    It  thence  flows  south- 

'  west,  forming  the  boundnry  of  Brili^h  (errilory  for  about  25  miles,  after 
which  it  turns  south  and  enters  the  Distiict  by  a  bifurcating  channel, 
vhich  reunites  after  a  few  miles.      The    stream   then    turns  west, 

rand  flows  a  winding  south- westerly  course  till  it  leaves  Curdii|)ur 
and  forms  the  boundary  between  Siilkot  and  Amrilsar  Disiricts.  The 
river,  which  has  a  depth  of  ao  feet  in  the  rains,  is  fordable  almost 

j  everywhere  between  December  and  March,  a  large  body  ol'  water  being 
drawn  off  for  Ihe  Biti  Doiib  Canal.  Numerous  islands  are  formed. 
The  river  is  not  noted  for  important  changes  by  alluvion  or  diluvion ; 
but  in  1879  the  stream  altered  its  course,  and  ■nA  .itraight  on  to  the 
town  of  Dera  Ndnak.  In  spite  of  strenuous  cITorts  made  to  divert 
the  channel,  the  river  carried  away  the  Tali  S^ib  temple,  to  the 
nOrth-we»l  of  the  town,  which  itself  was  only  saved  from  destruction  by 

'  Ihe  erection  of  a  strong  embankment  or  baitdh.  There  are  no  bridges 
on  the  river,  but  ferries  are  est.iblished  at  fifteen  places.  The  Bin 
Dodb  Canal,  drawing  its  supplies  Trom  the  Kivi  at  Madhupur,  just 
south   of  the  hills,   runs  for   some   miles   tbiouj^h  a  deep  cutting, 

I  but  emerges  on  the  level  a  little  ea.sl  of  Gurd.1spur  town,  and  divides 

'  into  three  main  branches,  which  become  immediately  available  for 
irrigation. 

The  District  contains  several  large  jhils  or  swampy  lakes,  whose 
shallows  alTord  excellent  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  rice  and 
lingAdni,  or  water-nut.  The  largest  is  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kahnuwjln,  which  is  about  2000  feet  in  width  and  9  miles  in  length, 
■with  a.  depth  of  from  1  a  or  ao  feet  in  the  deepest  parts.  In  the  centre 
of  the  lake  K  a  pavilion  constructed  by  Mahilrdjil  Sher  Singh.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  wildfowl  shooting.  The  District  is  well  woode<l  with 
coramon  trees,  though  only  in  scattered  clumps.  There  is  nowhere 
anything  hke  forest.  The  wild  animals  of  the  District  include  tigers, 
leop&rds,  wolves,  and  deer.  The  water-fowl  shooting  in  the  jAUs  and 
marshes  is  excellent. 

/fit/ory.—Fcvf  facts  can  now  be  recovered  with  icgard  to  the  early 
annah  of  Gurdispur.  The  principal  cities  during  the  Mughal  jieriod 
were  Batai.a  and  Pathankot.  The  former  town,  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  DtKib,  was  the  residence  of  Shamshcr  Kh^n,  the  Emperor  Akbar** 
foster-brother,  who  enlarged  Ihe  walls,  and  built  a  magnifitent  tank, 
which  still  exists,  fathdnkot,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  once  funned  the 
capital  of  a  little  Rdjput  State,  said  to  have  been  established  in  ^]tM^ 
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i>th  centuq'  by  one  Jet  Pdl,  an  emignnt  rrom  Delhi.      His  Eanilfl 
afler«r.ir(Is  transfcrtcd  ihdr  residence  to  Ntlrpur,  a  town  situated  within| 
the  liiil  tract  now  included  in   the  neighbouring   District  of  Kingra. 
Knldnnur  also  hu  some  claims  to  aniiquit}',  and  finds  mention  in  the  _, 
Muliammadan  annals  as  the  place  where  (lie  great  Akbnr  learned  ihej| 
news  of  his  father's  death,  and  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.     Dera 
Ninak,  on  the    Rivi,  preserves    the  name  of   the  founder  of   the 
Sikh  religion,  who  died  in  1539  at  a  village  on  the  opposite  bank. 

In  spite  of  such   local  reminiscences,   hovfcvcr,  we  know  little  of 
the   District  as  a  whole   during  the  days  of  the   Mughal  Empire, 
beyond    the  fact    that   its    government   was   administered   from    th' 
Provincial  capital  al  Ijhorc.     Out  first  distinct  historical  knowlcd, 
begins  with  the  rise  of  the  Sikh  confederacy.     After  long  struggles  wi 
the  imperial  governors  on  the  one  hand,  arid  with  Ahmad  Shdh  Durdni 
on  the  other,  ihc  x-ii;orous  young  sect  found  itseir  at  last  triumphant ; 
and  from    1764.  it*  chiefs  began  to  [Kircel  out  the  Punjab  and  the 
cis-Suilej  country  into  such  portions  as  each  could  conveniently  hold. 
The  western  section  of  the  Bdri  Dodb  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  Amar 
Singh,  sutn-imed  Bhaga,  a    Min  J.lt  from   Amriisar,  who  joined  the 
mhl  or  crjtnniunity  known  as  the  Kanhia.      Other  chieftains  of  the 
same  mUl  occupied  neighbouring  csutes  on  either  side  of  the  Rivi. 
Baiila  fell  to  Jagra  Singh,  the  famous  leader  of  the  Rimgharia  com- 
munity, together   with    Dikanaoar,   Kalanaur,  Srigovindpur,  and 
other  surrounding  to«ms.     Jngra  Singh  was  expelled  by  the  Kanhias, 
but  returned  in  1783,  and  securely  established  himself  in  his  former 
dominions.     He  died  in  1 803,  and  his  son  Jodh  Singh  succeeded  to  biaS 
esUtes.     The  latter  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Ranjft  Singh,  the 
great   Mah.-irdji  of  Lahore.     On  his  death  in  1816,  however,  Ranjit 
Singh  took  advantage  of  a  disputed  succession  to  annex  the  whole  of 
his  lerrilorics.      The  dominions  of  the  Ithaga  family  in  the  western 
half  of  the  District  had  been  absorbed   by  the  Lahore  Government 
in  1809.     Beyond  Ihc   Ravi,  the  triangular   wedge,   now  attached  to 
this  District,  had  fallen  ptecemcil  into  the  power  of  Ranjit  Singh  by 
similar  acts  of  s|>ohaiion  between  the  years  1789  and  1813.     Much  of 
the  territory  thus  acquired  remained  in  the  hands  of  its  masters  on  a  ^ 
feudal  tenure  (jifj^r),  while  other  estate:!  were  granted  to  new  holders,     fl 

Pathinkoi  and  a  few  neighbouring  villages  in  the  phin,  together 
with  the  whole  hill  jiortion  of  the  District,  formed  pan  of  the  area 
ceded  by  the  Sikhs  to  the  East  India  Company  after  the  first  Sikh 
war  in  1846.  Under  the  original  distribution  of  the  ne«'  territory, 
they  were  attached  to  K^ngra  ;  but  after  Ihc  final  annexation  in  1849. 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Biri  Doib  became  a  sejunic  District,  having 
its  headquarters  at  Balila.  In  1855  the  District  received  an  addition 
by  the  transfer  of  Shakargarh  tafisU,  beyond  the  Kiri,  the  head-quarters 
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ftt  the  snme  time  being  removed  to  Gurditspur.  tn  1861-tij.  the  neck 
of  hill  road  connecting  ihc  pUins  with  the  new  uiniUrium  of  nalhouitie 
was  acquired  by  the  British  Govcrnnicni  by  purchase  from  the  Chamba 
State;  and  thi.s  addition  biought  the  District  into  its  present  shape. 
The  chief  landholder  in  Gurd^puT  at  the  jiresent  time  ia  Sardir 
Bhagn-iin  Singh  of  Ibtdla,  nephew  of  the  great  Sikh  general,  Tcj  Singh, 
wbo  commanded  at  I'lruuhih  and  Sobnion. 

P^tttatktt.^-'X'viK  Dumcrous  Iransfcia  of  territory  which  took  place 
in  the  interval  between  the  Censtis  of  1855  and  those  of  1S68  and  1881 
Tender  it  imjwtKtible  to  give  3  detailed  eompariK>n  of  their  results.  The 
last  enumeration,  that  of  1881,  was  taken  over  an  area  of  1812  square 
miles,  and  it  disclosed  a  total  popuUlimi  of  813.695  persons,  distnbuicd 
among  1:73  vilbgn  or  towns,  and  inhabiting  111,14;  houacs.  From 
these  data  the  following  averages  may  be  deduced  :— Persons  per 
square  mile,  45*  ;  villages  jicr  square  mile,  1-35  ;  house*  per  square 
mile,  83 ;  persons  per  village,  361 ;  persons  per  house,  ya,.  Number  of 
fonulies,  185,133.  Classified  according  to  sex,  there  were — males, 
■M5<798!  femalM,  377,897;  proportion  of  males,  54*1  per  cent 

As  i^ards  religious  distinctions,  the  population  of  Gurddspur  is  evenly 
diatrftatcd.  Hindus  number  359.339,  or  4362  percent.;  Muhamma- 
dans,  391,400,  or  47"53  |wt  cent.;  Sikhs,  71,395  :  Jains,  108;  and 
Christians,  463.  The  ethnical  division  shows  the  following  results: — 
Jits,   139.755,  of  whom  38,047  are  Hindus,  46,079  Sikhs,  and  45,628 

E~  )liihamma<)ans — they  hold  almost  the  whole  of  the  uplands  in  the 
S<ri  Doib,  the  Muhammadans  being  most  numerous  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  hills,  while  round  Uatala  the  Jdts  are  almost  universally 
Sikhs;  Rdjputs,  71,519,  of  whom  31.723  are  Hindus,  and  the  remainder 
Mosalmans— the  greater  part  of  the  submont;ine  tract  is  in  the  hands 
of  Hindu  Rijputs;  Brdhmans,  47,899,  all  Hindus  or  Sikhs;  GiJjars, 
43.571,  Muhammadans  almost  without  exception;  Khnttris,  15,778, 
the  great  majority  being  Hindus  and  Sikhs ;  Kashmiris,  666a, 
All  Muhammadans ;  Pathins,  9784;  Julahas,  40,456,  all  Muham- 
mduis;  Tarkhdns,  29.611,  of  whom  14,061  arc  Hindus,  10,309 
Sikhs,  and  5351  Muhamm.idans;  Baniyds,  14.804,  almost  without 
exception  Hindus;  and  Jhtnwais,  34.300,  the  great  majority  Hindus 
and  Sikhs. 

In  1S81  the  District  contained    16  municipal  towns,  but  of  thescj 
only  4  had  a  population  exceeding  5000— namely,  Batala,  >4,2Si  j^ 
SujANPUR,   6039;   Ukua    Nanak,   5956;   DiKANAnAH,  5589,      The 
other   munic)|>al    towns,    with    their    i>oputalions,  ate  —  Kai^anauil, 
4962;   GUfcDASPUR  <thc  hcad-quancrs  of  the   District),  4706;   Sri- 

OOVISOPUR,    4247;    FATKHOAttM,    4078;    TaTHANKOT,    4344;     NaROT, 

37o6;Sl:kiii>ckak,  3355  ;  Bahrampur,  2683;  Darman,  1618;  Naina 
KoT,    1451;   Dalhousik,  1610;  and  SiiAiipuR,  1158.     Ucra  Ka-vv^V. 
VOU  V.  o 
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and  Srtgovindpur  possess  great  sanciiljr  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sikhs.  The 
sanilarium  of  DALilOUStR,  7687  feet  above  KCa  ■  let-el,  ihuugh  only 
rcitirned  as  containing  a  permanent  population  of  1610  inhabitants, 
has  a  large  fluctuating  population  during  the  hot  season.  Of  tlic 
3173  towns  and  villages  cumpri.ting  the  District  in  1881,  993  contained 
less  than  two  hundred  inhabitants ;  836  from  two  to  five  hundred ; 
307  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  ;  107  from  one  to  two  thousand  j 
■  7  from  two  to  three  thousand ;  S  from  three  to  live  thousand ;  and  4 
upward!)  of  five  tliousond  inhabitants. 

Condilion  and  (kcupation  ej  tht  Peopit,^ll  is  impossible  lo  form  any 
satisfactory  eNtiniale  of  the  wealth  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
classes.  It  may  be  said  generally  that  a  very  large  pro|M>rtion  of  the 
artisans  ate  extremely  poor,  while  their  fellows  in  the  villn^es,  who 
mostly  receive  their  wages  in  the  shape  of  a  share  of  the  proilucc,  arc 
hardly  less  dependent  upon  the  harvests  than  the  agriculturists  them- 
selves.  The  leather- workers  (Chamirs)  m.iy  perhaps  be  excepted,  as 
Ihey  derive  considerable  gains  from  the  hides  of  cattle  which  die  in  a 
year  of  drought.  As  regards  the  circumstances  of  the  agricultural 
cJasscs,  the  District  officer  wrote  as  follows  in  1S79:— "Owing  to  the 
successive  bad  harvests  which  have  laiely  occurred,  the  taminddrs  of 
this  District  arc  not  now  well  off.  The  owners  who  cultivate  their  own 
land  are  more  in  debt  than  the  tenant  class ;  and  of  the  tenants,  those 
who  pay  cash  rents  arc  in  belter  circumstances  than  those  vhosc  rents 
arc  fixed  at  a  share  of  the  produce.  Conscipicnlly  on  last  year's 
drought,  some  hereditary  tenants  have  deserted  their  lands  without 
attempting  to  sell  their  occupancy  rights ;  in  other  instances  they  have 
sold  their  rights ;  and  more  of  them  would  have  desenc<l  their  lands, 
but  that  they  feared  they  would  nevertheless  remain  responsible  for  iha 
revenue.  Of  the  total  number  of  agriculturists,  three-fourths  are  in 
debt ;  and  one-fourth  free  from  debt,  able  to  pay  their  revenue  froiUd 
their  own  funds,  and  selling  their  grain  produce  ihemsclvcB,' 

As  reganls  the  occupations  of  the  peoi>le,  the  Census  of  18S 1  divides 
the  adult  male  population  into  the  following  seven  main  groups: — (i) 
Professional,  14,971 ;  (j)  domestic,  37,409;  (3)  commercial,  6104;  {4) 
agricultural  ajid  pastoral,  135,033;  (5)  manufacturing  and  industrial, 
(J6,5i3;  (fi)  indefinite  and  non-productive,  22,305;  and  (j)  unsped' 
fied,  3830. 

Agriaiiture.  —  The  District  possesses  throughout  an  excellent  soi^ 
except  in  some  small  patches  on  the  Ili.is  (Bcas)  side,  wlicre  ssnd 
covers  the  surface.  The  chief  agricultural  staples  are  wlicai,  barley, 
and  gram  for  the  rabi  or  spring  harvest,  with  rice,  jodr,  Itijra,  pulse^ 
cotton,  and  sugar^-anc  for  the  kharif  or  autumn  harvest.  Abundant 
means  of  irrigation  exist  where  required,  either  from  canals,  wells, 
or  mountain  streams ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  Punjab  can  better  crops  be 
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Lproduced  without  such  anifictal  aid.    In  iSSo,  the  total  cullivatnl 
^ttiea  amounted  to  856,130  nrrcs,  of  which  113,840  xcrcs  woe  protcricd 
by  irrigaiion  aj;;ainst  the  effects  of  drought.    The  lidri  Doib  Ciinal 
,  supplies  >7,674  aacs,  and  the  icmaindcr  is  watered  by  private  entci- 
Iprisc.  chieDy  from  wcUs.     I'hc   Rivt  and  the  Beas  (Biis)  inundate 
about  44,000  acrc?i  in  time  of  flood.     Tlie  area  under  ilie  piincijial 
crops  in    i3So-8i    was  returned  as  follows: — Wheat.  J85,734  acres; 
■ibttrley,  96,165  acres;  gram,  19,490  acres;  rice,  80,373  acres;  Indian 
'corn,   39,892  acres;  jodr,   17,690  acre*;   idjra,   4641   acres;  miscel- 
laneous pulses,  80,943  acres;  cotton,  12.500  acres;  oilseeds,  19,781 
L seres;  tobacco,  9599  acres;  sngar-c.-inc,  46,^95  acres;  and  v^etablci, 
r  13.931  *CTC$.     The  larj^c  proportion  of  the  area  devoted  to  the  richer 
food-grains — wheat,  barley,  and  rice — and  to  commercial  crops  like 
cotton  and  sugar-cane,  sufficiently  attests  the  agricultural   priis[)eriiy 
of  the  District.     The  average  out-turn  per  acre  in  llw.  jn  1880-81  was 
returned  as  under — wheat,  415;  rice,  560;  inferior  grains,  437;  oil- 
aeeds,  310;  cotton  (cleaned),  40;  sugar  (retined).  140. 

The  usual   types  of  communal  village  tenure  prevail   throughout 
the  District,  differing  from  one  another  only  in   the  varying  degrees 
of   division    between    the    coparceners.      The    returns    of    1873-74 
k«bov  that  out    of   a   total    of    1943    villages,  a   purely  communal 
*  tenure    exists    in    only     116.      Among    the    remainder,    cither    the 
whole  or  a  parr  of  the  village  lands  has  been  divided  olT  in  defmite 
L  portions  to  the  individual  holders.     The  agricultural  slock  was  approxi- 
r  mately  estimated  a»  follows  in   1879: — Cows  and  bullocks,   174,651; 
ho"«.  »S3o;  ponies.  1370;  donkeys,  5498 ;  sheep  and  goats,  73,49s ; 
pigs.  3975  ;  camels.  77 ;  carts,  4475  ;  and  ploughs,  57,72*.    By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  area  is  cultivated  by  tenants-at-will.     Of  a  total 
L  area  of  i8jj  square  miles,  1550  square  miles  are  assessed  for  Govem- 
r  ment  revenue,  of  which  1 139  square  miles  arc  cultivated,  1  iS  square 
miles  arc  cultivable,  and   393  square  miles  are  uncultivable  waste. 
Total  Government  revenue,  including  cesses  and  local  rates  levied  on 
the  land,  ^114,970.     EMimaled  rental  actually  paid  by  cultivators, 
j£a74,373.     Rents,  however,  are  almost  universally  jiaid  in  kind,  and 
the  rent  tif^res  given  above  represent  rather  the  estimated  money 
value  of  the  produce  paid  in   lieu   of  a   money  rent.      Agricultural 
labourers  also  receive  their  wages  in  kind.    Cash  wages  range  from 
6d.  to  IS,  per  diem  for  skilk-d  workmen,  and  from  3d.  to  4ld.  per  dtem 
for  imskillcd  workmen.     On  the  ist  January-  1S81,  the  prices  of  food- 
grains  and  otlier  produce  ruled  as  follows : — Wheal,  1 7  stn  per  rupee,  or 
6*.  7d.  per  cwL  :  flour  (best),  14  urs  per  rupee,  or  8s,  per  cwl,;  rice  (best), 
6  Ier^  per  nipce,  or  i8s.  8d.  jier  cwl  ;  barley,  33  un  per  nipec,  or 
5s.  id.  per  cwL ;  gram,  17  strt  per  rupee,  or  6s.   7d,  per  cwl ;  bJijra, 
13  ttn  pK  rupee,  or  8s.  7d.  per  cwt;  Indian  com,  31  itrt  (tot  tuvc«, 
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or  53.  4d.  per  cwL ;  jo&r,  s  1  sen  per  rupee,  or  51.  4d.  per  c«t. ;  coilon 
(deuKd),  t\  un  per  rupee,  or  £1,  4s.  per  cwt ;  and  sugar  (refined), 
li  »Tj  pet  rupee,  or  £4,  8s.  per  cwt. 

A'o/km/  Ca/<imiiies.~-'Thc  famine  of  1869-70,  which  caused  severe 
dmreis  in  the  adjoining  District  of  Amritsar,  scarcely  afTected  the 
proqxtily  of  Gurdispur.  The  harvests  attained  an  average  excellence, 
and  high  prices  enabled  the  cuhivators  10  nialce  large  profits.  On 
ist  January  1870,  wheat  sold  at  10  ww  per  rupee,  or  lis.  ad.  per  cwt. 

Ccmmtrft,  ttt. — The  trade  of  the  District  consists  mainly  in  the 
export  of  its  agrirultural  produce,  the  chief  items  being  wheat,  rice, 
faw  sugar,  and  cotton.  These  staples  pass  in  small  consignments  by 
road  to  Amntsar,  or  by  boat  to  Lahore  and  Multdn  (Mooltan).  The 
imports  are  insignificant,  as  the  wants  of  the  District  are  chiefly  met 
by  home  production.  English  piece-goods,  salt,  and  fancy  articles 
form  the  main  items.  The  local  italic  centre.s  on  Batala.  Coarse 
cotton  cloth  is  manufactured  in  the  villages,  and  belter  fabrics  at 
Batala,  in  imitation  of  tlie  work  of  ilie  Amritsar  looms.  Sericulture  is 
an  im]>ortant  and  rising  industry,  and  groves  of  mulberry  trees  arc 
plentiful  The  principal  road  of  the  District  connects  Amritsar  with 
I'aihankol.  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  passes  through  Dat.ila,  GunMs- 
pur,  and  Dinanagar.  Minor  lines  radiate  from  B.ititta  and  Gurdispur 
to  Jalandhar,  Hoshi.ir(>ur,  Siilkot,  and  other  surrounding  towns.  1*he 
total  length  of  highways  in  iSSa  was  66  miles  of  metalled  and  595 
miles  of  unmctallcd  road.  Water  communication  is  afforded  by  109 
miles  of  navigable  rivers. 

AdmmhlTatian. — The  re%'enue  of  the  District  has  been  slowly  but 
steadily  increasing  of  late  years.  In  1876-77,  the  total  receipts 
junounted  10  ;£i23,6o8;  in  1880-81,  tOjfi36,70s;  and  in  iSSa-Jlj, 
to  j£  1 38,61 7.  The  land-tax,  however,  has  slightly  decreased  within 
this  jicriod.  It  amounted  tO;£to8,64t  in  1876-77;  t0;^i04,677  In 
1880-S1 ;  and  to  ;^io5,9io  in  1882-83.  '■"•^^  other  principal  items 
of  revenue  are  stamps  and  excise.  The  land  settlement,  effected  in 
1 863-65,  expired  m  1S83.  Besides  the  imperial  revenue,  an  income  of  not 
less  than  ^10,000  is  raised  by  local  cesses  for  expenditure  upon  works  of 
public  utility  within  the  District.  The  administrative  staff  usually  includes 
three  covenanted  or  siaCT-corps  civilians.  An  Assistant  Commissioner  is 
always  stationed  at  Dalhousie.  In  1881-83,  the  District  contained  17 
civil  and  revenue  judges  of  all  tanks;  and  lO  officers  exercised  magis- 
terial powers.  The  regular  or  imperial  police  in  1S81  consisted  of  a 
total  forte  of  448  officers  and  men.  of  whom  333  were  available  for 
protective  and  detective  duties,  the  remainder  being  employed  as  guards 
over  jails,  treasuries,  and  as  escorts,  etc.  A  municipal  force  of  139 
men  is  raainlained  in  the  towns,  and  a  ferry  police  of  16  men.  These 
•ue  further  supplemented  by  a  large  body  of  rural  watchmen 
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TMawW/rfrj),  of  whose  numbers,  however,  no  returns  exist.  In  iS8i, 
the  police  investigated  988  'cognisable"  cases,  in  which  convictions 
were  obtained  in  175.  In  these  cases,  719  persons  were  put  u|K>n 
trial,  of  wiiom  411  were  convicted.  The  District  jail  at  Gurdiapur 
and  lock-U[)  at  Dalhousie  received  in  iSSa  a  total  number  of  1418 
prisoners,  the  daily  average  nuinber  of  inmates  being  a6j.  Education 
makes  slow  but  steady  progress.  In  1881-81,  the  State  contributed  to 
the  support  of  121  schools,  having  an  aggregate  roll  of  5638  pupils, 
showing  an  average  area  of  1506  wiuare  milts  to  each  school,  and  ts-%% 
scholant  per  thousand  of  the  population.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  private  schools ;  and  the  Census  Report  returned  7438  boys 
'"'^  '77  fiif's  ^  under  instruction,  besides  17,480 males  and  267  females 
who  can  read  and  write,  but  are  not  under  instruction.  The  i6' 
municipal  towns  had  a  total  income  of  ^^7018  in  1882-83;  average 
incidence  of  taxation,  is.  9d.  per  head  of  population. 

MeAiax!  /li/fds. — The  climate  at  Gurdispur  town  is  comiwratiiely 
agreeable  to  Europeans  even  during  the  summer  months ;  but  the  heal 
increases  rapidly  on  receding  farther  from  the  hilts.  The  mean 
temperature  in  1871  was  86-85'  ^-  '"  Way,  and  sj-S*  in  December,  at 
Giirdispur;  and  67-8'  in  May,  and  46-()6°  in  December,  at  Dalhousie. 
The  maximum  in  the  shade  during  the  same  year  was  ii3'3°  at 
Gurd^pur,  and  85°  at  Dalhousie.  No  later  ihermometrical  returns  are 
available.  The  rainfall  is  regular  and  plentiful,  but  decreases  with  the 
distance  from  the  hills,  The  average  annual  rainfall  at  Gurdispur  for 
the  3$  years  ending  1881  amounted  to  3175  inches.  In  i8St,  the 
rainfall  was  31  inches,  or  '75  of  an  inch  below  the  avera^  The 
IJiitrici  is  not  considered  unhealthy,  though  large  swamps  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  lesser  towns  expose  ihem  to  malarious 
fe\-ers  and  ague ;  and  the  same  results  are  attributed  to  excessive  irriga- 
tion elsewhere  in  the  plains.  The  total  number  of  deaths  recorded 
in  i88t  was  26,466,  being  at  the  rate  of  33'i3  per  thousand  of  the 
populaiioa  In  1882,  the  recorded  death-rate  was  16  per  thousand. 
TTiirtccn  charitable  dispensaries  afforded  relief  in  the  same  year  to 
110,359  persons,  of  whom  930  were  in-patients.  [For  further  infor- 
mation  regarding  Gurddspur  District,  see  the  Gurdispur  Gatstlttr; 
the  Stttltment  Rffort  of  Ihe  Shahpurkandi  Trad  of  Gurddspur 
Diitria,  by  C.  .\.  Roe,  Esq.,  C.S.,  dated  July  1873;  the  Punjab 
Casus  Report  for  1881  ;  the  Punjab  Provincial  Adminittralicn 
Reports,  1881  to  1883.] 

OnwlAspur.— Central  lahsU  of  Gurdispur  District,  Punjab ;  situated 
between  lat.  31*  13'  45'  and  31*  47'  30"  N.,  and  long.  75*  8'  and  75* 
38'  30"  E.  Area,  484  square  miles;  population  (1881)  308,128, 
namely,  males  114,185,  and  females  93,943;  average  density,  431 
persons  per  square  mite.    Classified  according  to  rcligvcm,  ihcre '•iwi— 
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Muhammadans,  106.836;  Hindus,  86,3*5  ;  Sikhs.  14.887  ;  and  'others,' 
180.  The  revenue  of  ihe  lahsU  in  1882-83  n-as  ^io,4ia-  Th«i 
atlmini&lrative  sUff  comUtcd  of  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  with  z  judicial 
^Assistant,  and  3  Auistant  or  extra- Assi sunt  Commissioners,  with  a 
aJuUJdr  and  2  munsi/s.  These  officers  pr»id«d  ova  6  civil  and 
revenue  and  7  <irirain;tl  courts.  Number  of  police  circle*  (tftditJis),  S  ! 
suengih  of  regular  |>ulicc,  107  men ;  village  watchmen  (t/iaukiddn),  439. 

■     Oard&spur. — Chief  town  and  administrative  head-quarters  of  Our- 
dlspur  District,  Punjab.     Ijit.  32'  2'  40"  N.,  long.  75"  »4'  k-    Situated 
on  the  elevated  jilain  midway  between  the  Rivi  and  the  Bca*,  44  mile* 
northi^ast  of  Amritsar,  on  the  Paihdnkot  road.     Po])ulation  in  1871M 
4137;  in  18S1,  4706,  namely,  3518   Hindus,    1989  Muhammadans,' 
168  Sikhs,  4  Jains,  and  38  'others;'  number  of  houses,  8ji.     The 
B  town   was  selected  as  the  hcad-quarten  of  the  District  in  1856,  on 
^■account  of  its  central  position.     Small  dvil  station,  coni^ning  coun- 
^■housc  and  treasury,  jail,  posting  bungalow,  sardi,  iahsili,  police  station, 
^■^post-ofhc^.  dispensary,  and  schuul-houscL     Well  wooded  and  compara- 
Htively  cool,  even  during  the  summer  months.    The  town  is  unimporunt, 
cxcejit  as  a  trading  centre  for  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  villages  ; 
irrigated  by  tlic  Bdrt  Dodb  CaniU.     The  streets  are,  as  a  rtile,  well 

I  paved,  though  many  of  them  arc  narrow  and  crooked.  Tiie  draina^j 
and  sanitary  arrangements  are  fairly  good.  Exports  of  sugar  and  food*' 
grains  to  Amritsar.  The  historical  interest  of  the  town  centres  in  tho 
fort  of  Gurd.'lspur,  erected  by  the  Sikh  leader  Itanda  during  the 
troubles  which  ensued  on  tlie  death  of  the  Emperor  Bahidur  tthih  in 
1 7 1 3.  The  Sikhs  rose  as  a  body  against  the  Mughals  ;  and,  though  at 
first  successful,  Ilanda  was  at  length  defeated  by  the  Imperial  fbrccs,j 
and  was  forcL-d  10  seek  refuge  in  CiUrdis|)ur  forL  After  a  leng 
siege,  hnving  consumed  all  his  provisions,  and  eaten  horses,  as 
and  even  the  sacred  ox,  lianda  was  forced  to  surrender.  The  vie 
lorious  troops  inaugurated  a  wholesale  massaae  of  the  unhappy  Sikhs, 
Banda  was  marched  to  Delhi  in  an  iron  cage,  and  put  to  death  with 
horrible  torture.  {Vide  artide  India.)  The  remnant  of  the  Sikhs 
sought  refuge  in  tlie  hills  and  jungles,  and  as  a  people  they  arc  scarcely 
hewd  of  m  history  for  a  whole  generation.  The  old  fort  now  contains 
a  TDOniSlery  of  Saraswati  Bnlhmans,  who  have  adopted  many  of  the 
Sikh  tenets  and  customs.  The  proximity  of  the  hill  sanitarium  of 
|lAl.Hot;siE  renders  Gurdaspur  a  favourite  station  with  Euro|>ean 
officials.  A  third-class  municipality,  with  3  revenue  in  i88o-8t  of 
;^38o;  in  i88i,  jCaJs;  average  incidence  of  taxation,  as.  ojd.  pet 
head  of  the  population. 

Qtirs^on. — District  in  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  the  Punjab, 
lying  between  2j'  39'  and  a8°  30'  45 "  N.  laL,  and  between  76'  jo'  45' 
'"^'l  77"  35'  ^  '(">S'     Gurgion  forms  the  southern  District  of  the 
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Delhi  Dhrision.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Rohuk  and  Delhi 
Districts;  on  the  west  and  nouth-west  liy  portiontt  of  the  Alwar 
(Ulmir^  Jaipur,  Nibha,  and  Dujdna  Native  State*  j  on  the  south 
by  the  Bh.irti>ur  State  and  Muttra  District  of  the  Nonh-Wcslem 
Provinces;  on  the  east  by  the  river  Jumna;  and  on  the  nortli-east 
by  Delhi  Disnict,  Area,  1938  square  miles;  population  (1881) 
641,848.  The  administrslive  hcnd-qiiaricrs  arc  nt  the  town  of  CiUK- 
CAON,  but  Rewari  is  the  chief  centre  of  trade  and  population. 

Physital  Atptits. — ^Thc  District  of  Ciurgdon  comprises  the  southern 
roost  comtr  of  the  Punjab,  and  stretches  away  freim  the  level  plain 
which  compodo  the  greater  portion  of  that  Province,  towards  the 
outlying  hitU  of  the  RAjputina  table-land.  Its  surface  pri^xenli 
a  greater  variety  of  contour  than  is  usua]  among  the  alluvial 
Districts  to  the  north  and  west  Two  low  rocky  ranges  enter 
iU  borders  from  the  south,  and  run  northward  in  a  bare  and 
unshaded  mass  tMw.ud  the  plain  country.  Tlie  western  ridge  divides 
(he  District  for  some  distance  from  the  adjacent  Native  State  of 
Alwar  (UIwut),  and  finally  IcrniinaieH  in  three  low  and  stony  spun  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  civil  station  ;  vfhile  the  eastern  line  disappears 
some  35  miles  Irom  the  frontier,  but  again  crops  up  at  the  nonh-costern 
angl^  and  mnx  on  into  the  District  of  Delhi,  where  it  abuts  at  last 
upon  the  Jumna  close  to  the  Mughal  capital.  The  highest  point  of 
either  range  doeti  not  exceed  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  neigh- 
bouring plain ;  and  a  scanty  growth  of  grass  in  the  ratny  season, 
together  with  a  few  patches  of  scrub  jungle,  alone  redeems  the  coarse 
sandstone  summits  from  utter  sterility.  The  northern  plain  falls  into 
two  natural  divisions,  on  either  side  of  the  western  range.  Eastwards, 
the  valley  between  the  two  ridges  lies  wide  and  open  throughout ;  and 
after  the  esc3r|>meni  of  the  shorter  ridj^e,  an  alluvial  level  extends  in 
an  unbroken  line  to  the  bank  of  the  Jumna. 

The  soil,  although  abruptly  divertilied  in  character,  affords  fair 
facilities  for  agriculture.  Midway  between  the  river  and  the  hills,  water 
occurs  at  a  depth  of  70  feet  below  the  surface.  Immediately  at  the  fool 
of  the  uplands,  undulating  ht^Uows  become  filled  with  water  during  the 
rains,  forming  extensive  swamps.  Westward  from  the  sandstone  range 
lies  the  sub.divigion  of  Rcwiiri,  almost  entirely  separated  from  the 
remainder  of  the  District,  with  whicli  it  is  connected  only  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  territory.  It  consists  of  a  sandy  plain,  dotted  with  isolated 
hills,  but  having  w.«cr  at  a  depth  which  ])crm:ts  of  easy  Irrigation  from 
well*  Though  naturally  dry  and  sterile,  it  has  grown  under  the  careful 
hands  of  its  Ahir  inhabitants  into  a  well-cultivated  tract.  Numerous 
torrents  carry  off  the  drninage  from  the  upland  ranges  ;  and  the  most 
important  among  them  empty  themselves  at  last  into  the  Najafgarh 
jhU.    This  swampy  lake  lies  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  dvU 
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nbOi  vi  Gvpioa,  tnd  stretches  long  anns  into  the  neighbouring 
Onokts  tf  DcOii  and  Rohtjik.  ErabaDkincnts  raised  for  purpotes  of 
ittifMiaa  dKck  the  wucr  of  the  smaller  torrents  at  ilicir  exit  from 
Ike  ldb«  and  disUibute  it  among  the  neighbouring  cultivated  fields. 

Tbc  JuBtna  rccctfes  no  tributaries  in  this  District  Salt  is  inaniifac- 
SBcd  ftom  brine  in  wells  at  twelve  villages  near  Noh,  and  io  olhen  on 
tkc  bofftkrof  Robtak.  ]ron-orc  abounds  in  ihc  southern  portion  of 
Ac  bin^  and  Ffnupur  (Feroxepore)  Jhirku  in  tlie  extreme  »outh  once 
pnnfrrrti  considcTable  smelting  works,  now  rendered  unrcniunerative 
bf  tbe  exhaustion  of  the  timber.  The  other  mineral  products  include 
tncM  of  copper-ore,  inferior  plun)bago,  and  odire.  Sonah,  at  the  base 
tt  Uw  irestetn  range,  has  a  sulphur  spring  whose  medicinal  properties 
tank  high  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism,  Delhi  ulcers,  and  other 
cucuMOUS  disorders.  The  District  contains  no  foiciit,  and  few  trees 
ot  any  sort  Wolves  are  common  io  the  hills,  and  leopards  arc  occa- 
MMUll}'  shot  I  'ei-r  aliound  throughout ;  nil^ji  may  be  met  with  more 
nrcly ;  vhile  jackals,  hares,  pea-fowl,  and  foxes  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  District 

/fffHtf^.— Gurgdon  possesses  but  little  historical  interest,  and  con- 
taint  no  noleivoithy  relics  of  unti<|uiiy.  In  the  Muhnmmadan  annals, 
however,  it  findi  frequent  mention  under  the  name  of  Mewdt,  or 
country  of  the  Meos,  who  fonn  to  this  day  one  of  the  most  important 
of  its  tribes,  These  Ishmaelitcs  of  Upper  India  gave  constant  trouble 
tiy  their  turbulence  to  the  authorities  of  Delhi  during  the  Mughal 
period.  Marauding  bands  would  issue  from  the  dense  jungle,  which 
then  clothed  the  whole  western  portion  of  the  District,  and  plunder  the 
cultivated  plain  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  imperial  city.  So  secure 
were  their  fastnesses  amonj{  the  hills,  that  no  repressive  efforts  ever 
took  permanent  effect,  GuTgaon  remained  without  any  annals  during 
the  whole  period  of  Mughal  and  Mar.ithfi  supremacy,  and  passed 
into  our  hands  as  a  mere  desert  after  Lord  Lake's  conquests  in  1803. 
Seroi-iodcpcndent  chieftains  then  held  the  territory  on  military  tenures  ; 
and  only  the  unalienated  portiun  passed  under  the  civil  administration 
of  the  Delhi  I'olitical  Agent  Gradually,  however,  as  estate  after 
estate  lapsed  from  failure  of  heirs,  or  from  forfeiture  through  mis- 
conduct, the  District  assumed  its  present  form.  Many  years  passed 
before  order  could  be  firmly  established  in  these  savage  wilds.  Bishop 
Heber,  who  passed  through  Gurgiion  in  1825,  describes  the  country  as 
still  badly  cultivated,  while  he  speaks  of  its  state  only  fifteen  years 
before  ns  resembling  that  of  the  tariii,  abounding  with  tigctB,  and 
having  no  human  inhabitants  except  banditti.  But  tinder  the  settled 
influence  of  British  rule,  improvements  steadily  and  rapidly  progressed, 
40  iliai  the  officers  engnged  upon  the  land  settlement  in  1S36  found 
few  traces  cither  of  the  jungle  or  the  tigers.     The  banditti  were  still 
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Kproentcd,  perhaps,  by  many  turbulent  tribes,  especially  among  Uw 
Rijpiits ;  but  the  general  condition  uf  .ilTaira  Iiail  been  greatly 
unclioTated. 

No  single  dale  can  be  given  for  the  cxlension  of  direct  British 
adminiKtralion  over  the  whole  of  this  outlying  tract.  The  Rdj4 
of  Bharlpur  (Bhurtpore)  at  fiwt  farmed  Rewiri  and  Bhasra  divi- 
sions; but  his  grant  was  revoked  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Bhartpur 
wai  in  1804.  Thenceforth,  the  native  chieftains  held  their  lands  direct 
fTDiD  our  Government  during  good  conduct ;  and  the  District  was 
fofiiMd  from  the  various  lapsed  estates  which  fell  in  from  liroc  to  time. 
The  bsi  ini]Joriant  adilitirjn  took  jilacc  in  1858,  when  the  territories 
hdd  hy  the  Nawibs  of  latuklinagar  and  Jhajjar  were  confiscated  on 
account  of  their  iianicipation  in  the  Mutiny.  The  administintivc 
head-quaricrs  were  originally  fixed  at  the  small  cantonment  of  Bharawis, 
near  RewAri,  but  were  transferred  to  the  unimportant  village  of  Gurgdon 
io  i8j!.  The  DiMricI,  with  the  rest  of  ihc  IJelhi  territory,  was  annexed 
in  1S3J  to  the  Go%'crnment  of  the  North -We  stem  Provinces,  and  so 
remained  until  i8g8.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  at  Delhi  in 
May  1857,  the  Nawdb  of  Fanikhnagar  rose  in  rebellion,  'I  he  maraud- 
inK  Meos  followed  his  example,  and  flew  to  arms.  The  public  buildings 
and  records  at  Rewiri  were  preserved  from  destruction ;  but  with  this 
exception,  British  authority  became  extinguished  for  a  lime  throughout 
Gurgion.  So  long  as  the  siege  of  Delhi  lasted,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  restore  order ;  but  after  the  fall  of  the  rebel  capiUl,  a  force  marched 
into  the  District,  and  e;i!iily  captured  or  dispensed  the  leaders  of 
rebellion.  Civil  administration  was  resumed  under  orders  from  the 
Govcmmcni  of  the  Punjab,  10  which  Province  the  District  was  formally 
annexed  on  the  fmal  p.-icification  of  the  country. 

J'ofulalion. — A  Census  of  the  District  effected  in  1853,  under  the 
Government  of  the  North-Western  Provinces,  returned  the  total  number 
of  inhabitants  at  683,486.  A  second  Census,  taken  in  1868,  on  the 
reduced  an-a  of  the  District  as  ii  at  present  stands,  returned  a  popu- 
lation of  689,034.  In  iSSi,  at  the  last  Census,  the  population  was 
ascertained  to  be  641,848,  or  a  decrease  of  47,186  upon  that  of  1868, 
This  decrease  is  due  to  deaths  and  emigration  caused  by  the  terrible 
distress  owing  to  want  of  rain,  and  by  sickness,  from  which  Gurgaon  had 
suffered  for  four  years  previous  to  the  Census  of  1881,  The  details 
of  the  ltt«  Census  may  be  thus  summarized : — Area  of  District,  1938 
sr|uare  miles  ;  numlwr  of  towns  and  villages,  1 160  ;  number  of  houses, 
94iS4S,  of  which  65.986  were  occupied,  and  18,859  unoccupied.  Total 
population,  641,848,  njimcly,  males  338,917,  and  females  302,931. 
Nuniber  of  families,  153,421.  These  figures  yield  the  following 
averages: — Persons  per  square  mile,  33r;  villages  per  siiuaie  mile, 
-6;  houses  per  square  mii«,  49;   persons  per  village,  553;   persons 
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per  houiic  97.  As  Te^rds  reli^ous  disdnctions,  Hindus  Rumbered 
439.364.  or  68'4  per  cent. ;  Muhammadans,  i<>8,6io,or  3o'9perccni;- 
Jains,  3777  ;  Sikhs,  117  ;  and  Chrislians,  70. 

Wilh  reference  to  the  ethnical  divisions  and  caste  distinctions  of  the 
people,  the  Mcos  form  the  largest  element,  being  relumed  at  103,678. 
The  Jdts  rank  second  in  numerical  otder,  with  a  total  of  64f34>- 
The  Mcos  arc-  probably  almost  pure  aborigines  of  the  same  slock  as  the 
Mfnas,  though  perhaps  with  an  admixture  of  Rijput  blood.  I'hejr  hold 
large  tracts  of  land  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  District,  and  arc 
now  without  exception  Musalmins,  though  retaining  many  Hindu 
customs.  The  tribe  has  laid  aside  its  former  lawless  tuibulcnce  ;  and 
the  Mcos,  though  still  thriftless,  extravagant,  and  lazy,  now  rank  among 
the  most  peaceable  communities  in  the  Punjab.  The  Jits  live  chiefly 
in  Palwdl  and  the  northern  pargands.  Very  few  of  them,  as  well  as 
of  the  GUjnrs,  hiive  here,  as  they  have  done  in  other  Districts,  deserted 
their  ancestral  religion  for  the  faith  of  Isliim.  Some  of  their  rilbgea 
worthily  su!itain  the  general  high  reputation  of  the  tribe ;  but  others 
arc  reported  as  ill  cultivated.  The  Ahlrs  number  64,884.  They 
form  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  Rewjri,  and  are  justly  esteemed 
for  the  skill  .ind  perseverance  with  which  they  have  devcloiied  the 
n.iiurally  poor  resources  of  that  sterile  region.  The  Bnlhmans  are 
returned  al  52,642  ;  Baniyis,  36,809  ;  Giljars,  10,955  '>  ^^\\'^^,  >6.483. 
The  Muhammadan  tribes  by  race  descent  include — Shaikhii,  10,157  ; 
Pathdns,  4945  ;  Sayyids,  3518;  and  Baluchis,  3i66.  Tlie  two  Usi- 
named  tribes  liear  a  l)ad  name  as  indolent  and  thriftless  cultivatot«i 
and  swell  the  returns  of  crime  far  beyond  their  just  proportion.  The 
criminal  class  of  MInas  are  notorious  for  their  thieving  propensities. 
Devi,  under  the  name  of  Sttala,  as  goddess  of  small-pox,  forms  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  Hindu  worship  throughout  the  District. 

The  Census  Rqiort  rctiirn.t  the  following  eight  towns: — Rewari, 
33,971 ;  PALWAt^  to,635  ;  Fari;khsaoar,  8378  ;  Sohna,  7374  ;  Fihoz- 
PUR  Jhirka,6878;  Modal,  6453  ;  Nun,  4119;  andGuRCAON,  thcciwl 
station,  3990.  Of  the  1 160  towns  and  villages  comprising  the  District 
in  1881,  351  contained  less  than  two  hundred  inhabitants,  464  from  two 
to  five  hundred,  314  from  live  hundred  to  a  thousand,  84  from  one 
to  two  thousand,  37  from  two  to  thre«  thousand,  13  Irom  three  twfl 
five  thousand,  4  from  five  to  ten  thousand,  and  one  upwards  of 
twenty  thoiis.ind.  The  bead-quarters  town  is  only  noticcible  from  the 
praence  of  the  civil  sLition. 

General  CoitdilioH  and  Oeevpation  of  Ikt  Ptoplt. — It  is  impossible  tO 
form  any  s3tixf:ictory  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  classes.  A  larse  proportion  of  the  artisans  in  the  towns  may 
be  described  as  extremely  poor,  while  their  fellows  in  the  villages  whose 
wages  in  many  cases  take  tlie  form  of  a  liKed  share  of  agricultural  pro- 
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daee^  are  scarccljr  lets  dependent  upon  the  harvest  than  are  the  culd- 
vuofs  themselves. 

As  rcgiirds  the  position  of  the  cultivators,  the  District  oRiccr  vrote  nt 
foUum  in  1S79: — 'The  gcnwal  condition  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion may  be  said  to  be  painfully  dependent  on  the  seasons  ;  all  their 
income  comes  from  the  land.  ^Vhcrc  a  laodoirncr,  besidt'^  the  actual 
produce  of  his  own  tciaraic  holding,  can  count  in  his  income  the 
proceeds  of  hiring  hi.t  cart  between  the  busy  limes  or  of  the  sale 
of  his  ghl,  he  linds  that  in  a  year  of  drought  even  these  are  apt  to 
fttil  him,  for  the  difliculty  of  feeding  his  oxen  and  his  buflaloes  swallows 
up  all  the  income  they  bring,  and  where  a  cultivator  ekes  out  the 
produce  of  his  fields  by  his  dues  as  a  village  sen-ant  or  family  [iriest,  he 
finds  the  villagers,  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  unable  to  pay  him  the  full  fee. 
The  Jits  of  Palwil  are  now  [iretiy  well  protected  against  drought,  but 
are  in  danger  of  increasing  their  expenditure  too  fast,  and  losing 
some  of  their  old  industry  and  thrift ;  but  they  may  1>e  generally 
described  as  well  ofT,  es)>ecially  the  landowners,  Tliey  can  easily  stand 
a  year  of  scarcity,  and  will  probably  soon  recover  themselves,  though 
even  they,  bke  all  agricullurisls,  are  apt  to  neglect  jMymenl  of  the 
principal,  and  even  of  the  interest,  of  a  debt  once  contraaed,  and 
often  carelessly  allow  the  sum  against  them  in  the  monc}-- lender's 
books  to  grow  and  grow  until  they  can  have  little  hope  of  paying  it 
off,  the  wily  banker  knowing  it  to  be  his  interest  not  to  press  for  ready 
payment,  but  to  encourage  his  debtor  deeper  into  the  toils,  until  he 
has  him  completely  at  his  mercj-.  When  this  is  so  with  men  having 
such  advantages  as  the  Jdts  of  Palwil,  what  must  it  be  with  the  Mcos? 
Thdr  condition  is  rapidly  becoming  hopeless.  They  live  literally 
from  hand  to  mouth,  carelessly  contracting  debt  for  marriages,  funerals 
and  petty  luxuries  even  in  average  years,  so  that  when  a  year  of  drought 
comes  ihey  are  thrown  on  the  money-lender,  who  can  make  with  them 
what  terms  he  likes.  During  the  post  fifteen  months  about  five  per  cent, 
of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  two  Meo  tahiils  of  Niih  and  Kirozpur  bos 
been  mortgaged,  and  now  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated  area  is  so 
burdened  that  there  is  little  hope  of  its  ever  being  redeemed.  The 
Heo  landownersarc  rapidly  becoming  practically  reduced  to  the  position 
of  tenants.  Their  condition  loudly  cnlls  for  special  conudcralion, 
thougli  it  is  ditlScult  to  sec  what  can  be  done  for  them.  A  large 
amount  of  rcicuuc  due  from  them  has  been  suspended,  but  they  have 
had  to  borrow  for  food,  and  the  evil  has  only  been  reduced,  not 
removed.  Not  a  few  who  had  no  land  to  mortgage  \eti  the  District 
to  seek  a  means  of  livelihood  cUewhcre  until  better  limes,  II  is 
pleasant  to  turn  from  this  state  of  thinfts  to  the  Ahfrs  in  Rcwdri. 
With  all  their  disadvantages,  their  indu.stry  reduces  the  evils  of  a 
year    of   drought   to   a  minimum,   and   their    thrift    supplies    tbem 
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with  a  means  of  tiding  over  it,  and  reduces  their  expendittiTC  for  the 
lime.  Though  the  drought  of  bst  year  wtis  s.%  bad  with  them  as 
an)'where,  the)'  paid  iheir  revenue,  and  that  without  contracliog  a 
larger  amount  of  debt  than  chcy  are  likely  to  clear  off  in  a  year  or  two 
of  favourable  seasons,  should  they  be  fortunate  enough  lo  have  them.' 

Classificdaccordingiooceupation,  the  Census  Report  of  i88 1  returned 
the  adult  male  population  under  the  following  seven  main  groups  :^(i) 
profecdonal,  86ai  ;  (i)  domestic,  9290;  (3)  commercial,  5017;  (4) 
agricultural  and  pastoral,  107,907;  (5)  manufacturing  and  industrial, 
43f!)<^3;  (^)  indefinite  and  non-productive,  11,953;  (7)  unxpedfied, 
>6,8it. 

Agriculture. — Out  of  a  total  area  of  1,340,366  acres,  as  many  ai 
993,513  were  relumed  in  1S81-83  as  under  cultivation.  From  the 
remainder,  161,096  acren  must  be  deducted  for  uncullivable  waste, 
leaving  a  narrow  margin  of  only  84,758  acres  of  available  soil  not  yet 
brought  under  the  plough.  Wheat  and  barley  form  the  principal 
staples  of  the  raM  or  spring  harvem  ;  while  jodr  and  bdjra,  the  two 
common  mUlcts,  make  up  the  chief  items  among  the  khari/ar  autumn 
harvest.  These  millets  compose  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people 
themselves  the  wheat  and  liarley,  where  grown  singly,  being 
universally  reserved  for  exportation.  Wheat  and  other  cereals  are 
largely  grown  intermixed,  in  inferior  soils,  for  home  consumption. 
Gram,  oil-seeds,  pulxei^  cotton,  and  tobacco  ate  also  important  crops. 
Irrigation  is  not  very  generally  practised.  The  Agra  Canal,  which 
draw*  its  supplies  from  the  Jumna  some  miles  below  Delhi,  and 
traverses  the  eastern  portion  of  the  District,  irrigates  about  50.000  acres  ; 
and  dams  on  the  hill  torrents  irrigate  about  7000  acres  at  the  foot  of 
the  tableland.  \Vith  these  exceptions,  however,  artificial  irrigation  can 
only  be  practised  with  great  labour  from  welis,  often  of  immense  depth. 
The  use  of  the  Persian  wheel  is  unknown,  and  water  is  drawn  in 
■leather  buckets.  The  returns  of  1881-82  give  the  area  irrigated  by 
State  works  at  38,491  acres;  by  private  enterprise,  i",575  acres; 
dependent  upon  the  seasons,  833,445  acres.  The  area  under  the 
principal  crops  in  the  same  year  was  returned  as  follows : — Wheal, 
60,446  acres;  barley,  141,839  acres;  _/lnifr,  110,833  acres;  Id/ra, 
348,459  acres;  gram,  75,485  acres;  pulses,  150,109  acres;  oil-seeds, 
78S3.icies;  cotton,  67,399  acres;  and  tobacco,  1363  acres. 

Village  communities  own  the  soil  in  varying  degrees  of  communal 
or  individual  proprietorship.  Out  of  a  total  number  of  1139 
villages  in  1873-74,  only  237  retained  the  primitive  form  of  joint 
tenure;  in  the  remainder,  the  whole  or  some  jiart  of  the  land 
had  been  divided  into  definite  portions  for  the  sep.irate  sharers. 
Under  all  circumstances,  the  State  holds  the  entire  village  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  the  land  revenue  assessed  upon  it.     By  far  the 
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Urger  nURiber  of  under  tenants  possets  no  rights  of  occupancy. 
Of  a  toul  area  of  1938  K(|uaTc  wvSti,  1919  xiuarc  miics  arc 
assessed  at  a  Government  revenue,  including  cesses  and  local  rateii 
of  ;£i33.7O0.  Total  estimated  rental  paid  b)-  cultivators,  ;^i6o,6i4. 
Rents  are  often  but  not  usually  paid  in  kind,  by  division  of  the  pro- 
duce, the  landlord  receiving  from  one-founli  to  one-half  of  the  gross 
out-lurn.  Agricultural  labour  is  also  paid  in  kind.  Cash  wages 
in  1881-82  roDfted  from  7^d.  to  9d.  per  diem  for  skilled  work- 
men,  and  from  3d.  to  4id.  per  diem  for  unslcillcd  workmen.  Prices 
of  food-grains  ruled  as  follows  on  isl  January  i5S;  : — iVhcai,  19  itrs 
per  rupee,  or  5s.  i  id.  per  cwt. ;  barley,  17^  itn  jier  rti])cc,  or  4s,  id. 
per  cwL ;  gram,  ii\  sen  per  rupee,  or  48.  i  i^d.  per  cwi. ;  jodr,  25 
ten  per  ruiiee,  or  4s.  fill,  jier  cwt. ;  bdjra,  si  sets  per  rupee,  or  JS.  id. 
per  cwt. 

Natural  Calamilus. — Owing  to  the  deficiency  of  artificial  irrigation, 
Gurgion  roust  always  be  exposed  to  great  ri&k  from  drought.  Eight 
periods  of  dearth  have  occurred  since  the  disastrous  year  1 7S3,  known 
throughout  Upper  India  as  the  &in  Mlisa  famine — namely,  in  1803, 
i8i»,  1817,  1833,  1837,  i860,  1869,  and  1877.  In  1833  and  1837, 
many  villages,  according  to  report,  lost  their  entire  jiopubtion  through 
death  and  emigration.  In  1869-70,  the  distress  was  chiefly  confmed 
lo  the  crowd  of  starving  immigrants  from  RijpulJna,  many  of  whom 
entered  British  territory  in  too  emaciated  a  condition  to  permit  of  their 
being  employed  upon  relief  works.  The  autumn  harvest  of  1869 
prorcd  moderate  in  its  yield,  thus  averting  the  extremities  of  famine 
eiHlurcd  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  Districts.  Government  organ- 
uted  measures  of  relief,  both  gratuitously  and  by  means  of  public 
worlts :  and  in  September  1869,  the  total  number  of  persons  obtaining 
relief  amounted  to  8336.  On  1st  January  1870,  wheat  sold  at  8  sers 
per  rupee,  or  14s.  per  cwt. ;  barley  at  16  scrs  per  rupee,  or  7s,  per  cwl  ; 
and  MJm  at  loj  sin  per  rupee,  or  55.  jld.  per  cwt.  The  drought  of 
1877  resulted  in  a  total  failure  of  the  autumn  crop;  and  thouj;h  ]iricc8 
dk)  not  rise  so  high  as  in  1869,  and  there  was  no  actual  deficiency  of 
grain  in  the  District,  the  poorer  class  of  cultivators  and  all  village 
servants  suffered  severely,  and  hundreds  of  immigrants,  arriving  in  a 
half-staived  condition  from  Native  Slates  to  the  south,  died  of  want. 

Comment  and  Trade,  ^fr.—The  iraflic  of  Gurgdon  District  centres 
in  the  town  of  Kkwaki,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  chief  trading 
emponumi  in  the  Punjab.  Its  merchants  transact  a  large  part  of  the 
commerce  between  the  States  of  Rajpuiina  and  the  Northern  Provinces 
of  Itritish  India.  Salt  fiom  the  Sambhar  Lake,  together  with  iron, 
forma  the  principal  import ;  while  sugar,  gmin,  and  English  i)iece-goods 
compose  the  staple  items  of  the  reiutu  trader  Hardware  of  mixed 
mcial  is  ihc  chief  manufacturing  industry.     In  1871-72,  the  imv>ons  qC 
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Rcw.-tri  were  valued  at  ^108,899,  and  the  cxpons  at  ^£9^018,  Cereals 
and  pulses  arc  produced  in  the  District  considerably  beyond  the  ne«ds 
of  home  consiimjition ;  hut  while  the  traders  formerly  hoarded  tlie 
surplui  supply,  and  only  parted  with  k  when  high  prices  in  some  neigh- 
bouring market  afTordcd  an  unusually  good  opportunity  for  the  seller, 
of  late  yearx  a  steady  ex]>ort  trade  in  grain  has  s[(rung  up,  since  the 
extension  of  railway  communications  has  produced  an  equalixation 
prices  throughout  the  country.  In  ordtnaty  years,  very  little  export  of 
grain  take*  place.  Nuh,  Fikozpuu  (Ff.kozbpokk),  I*alwal,  Hodal, 
and  Hasan'pur  arc  the  chief  minor  marts  for  country  pioducc. 
FAKUKitNACAR  \f,  the  ttitnpfl  for  the  Sulliinpurf  salt,  obtained  by 
evaporation  on  the  banks  of  the  NAjAFf'AR"/'*'/>  bolh  in  this  District 
and  in  Rohtak.  The  means  of  communication  are  not  of  the  highest 
order.  One  good  metalled  road  traverses  the  District,  from  Delhi  to. 
Muttra,  but  the  lines  of  createsc  mercantile  importance  arc  unmctalled, 
and  become  heavy  and  difhcult  during  the  r^ny  season.  T)ie  Rijputina 
Stale  Railway,  however,  now  passes  through  the  District,  with  stations 
at  Gurgdon,  Garhi  Harsaru,  Jatioli,  Klialflpur,  and  Rewin'.  A  bfanch 
line  from  Jhirsa  connects  Karukhnagar  with  the  main  system.  In 
1883-83,  Giirgion  contained  45  miles  of  metalled  and  741  miles  of 
unmeulled  road,  besides  48  miles  of  railway,  and  15  miles  of  navigabla 
water  communication. 

j4Jmitiisfratiffii.-~-The  total  revenue  derived  from  the  District  in 
1875-76  amounted  tO;£iii,885,  of  which  ^^107,008  was  contributed 
by  the  land-tax.  In  i!!8i-8i,  ihc  total  revenue  had  increased  to 
;^i34,35o,  and  the  land  revenue  to  ^^111,837.  The  present  settle- J 
ment  was  begun  in  the  year  1871-71.  Besides  the  imperbl  revenue, 
an  income  of  about  j^^Sooo  is  annually  raised  by  local  eeucs,  for 
expenditure  U|ion  works  of  public  utility  within  the  District.  The 
administrative  staff  usually  includes  two  covenanted  civilians.  In 
i8Si-8>,  ti  civil  and  revenue  judges  ha<l  jurisdiction  in  tlie  District,  ■ 
and  15  officers  exercised  magisterial  poweri.  During  the  same  year, 
the  regular  police  force,  including  the  municipal  consiabul.iry,  numbered 
501  men,  yielding  an  average  of  i  jioticeman  to  every  3*8  square 
miles  of  area  and  every  ti8o  of  the  population.  This  establishment 
is  further  supiilemcnted  by  the  usual  body  of  village  iratchmen 
{tAaiikiddrs),  whose  numbers,  however,  are  not  on  record.  The  District 
jail  at  Gurgdon  had  a  daily  average  prison  population  of  79.  Education 
makes  slow  progress.  In  1875-76,  the  Sutc  supjioried  or  aided  66 
schools,  with  a  total  roll  of  3360  pupils;  in  iSSa  these  scbodt 
had  increased  to  84.  and  the  pupils  to  4015.  There  arc  abo 
several  private  indigenous  schools,  which  in  iSSa  were  returned 
at  71  in  number,  with  731  pupils.  For  fiscal  and  administrative  pur- 
poses, the  District  >s  sub-divided  into  5  tahiUt.     The  7  municipal 
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towns  had  a  total  rn-enue  of  £,f)At)%  in  iSSi-Sj,  being  at  th*  rate  of 
IX.  lojd.  per  head  of  the  population  within  municipal  limits. 

AfeJual  At/€ett.— The  summer  heat  of  Ourgaon  reaches  a  great 
tnicnsity.  Nu  neighbouring  mountains  or  shady  groves  Icnipcr  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun ;  while  burning  winds  from  the  banen  uplands 
of  Kijpuiina  xirccp  over  it  with  full  vfTccl.  No  record  of  temperature, 
however,  exists.  The  average  annual  rainfall  for  twenty  years  ending 
i88t  amounted  to  37*69  inches.  The  total  ramfall  in  18S1  was  31-71 
Inches,  or  5*98  inches  below  the  average.  The  dryness  of  the  air  is 
generally  favourable  to  health,  but  smallpox  is  very  prevalent,  and 
severe  fever*  occur  in  September  and  October  at  the  close  of  the  rainy 
season.  The  total  number  of  deaths  recorded  in  the  District  during 
the  year  i88>  was  17,311,  being  at  the  rate  of  37  pet  thousand  of  the 
popubtion.  I'hc  District  contained  S  charitable  ilisjicnsarics  in  iSSi, 
which  afforded  relief  to  36,907  persons,  of  whom  161S  were  in-jiatients. 
[For  further  information  regarding  Gurgiion  District,  see  the  Gurf^doa 
Dktria  GaulUtr,  by  D.  J.  H.  Ibbetson,  Esij.,  C.S.  (Lahore,  1884); 
the  Punjab  Ctasui  Report  for  1881 ;  ami  the  Pun/at  Prwindal  and 
Dt/xirtmenla!  Adtniniitration  Reports,  i38i  to  1883.] 

Qurgion.— Soithern  fafiiU  of  GurgJon  District,  Punjab ;  consisting 
for  the  mojit  pan  of  a  level  cultivated  plain.  Area,  407  stjuare  miles 
Population  (1881)  111,371.  namely,  males  65,382,  and  females  56,989; 
avenge  density,  301  per  sipiarc  mile.  Cbssified  according  to  religion, 
there  were — Hindus,  99,227 ;  Muh  a  111  ma  dans,  2t,66t ;  Sikhs,  65  ;  and 
'others,'  141S.  Revenue  of  the  tahsil,  ^20,412.  The  administrative 
staff  consists  of  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  with  3  Assistant  or  extn- 
Asustant  Commissioners,  a  lahsilJdr,  and  2  honorary  magistrates; 
These  officers  preside  over  6  civil  and  revenue  and  5  criminal  courts. 
Number  of  police  circles  [tfidnds),  3;  strength  of  regular  police,  61  men, 
with  271  village  watchmen. 

Qlirgdon.  —  Administrative  head-<iuarters  of  Gurgdon  District, 
Punjab  1  situated  on  the  R^jputdna  State  Railway,  distant  21  miles 
south  of  Delhi,  Ijit.  38'  37'  30*  a.,  long.  77'  4'  e.  Population  (1S71) 
3539;  {1881)  3990,  namely,  Hindu.s,  2382;  Muhammadans,  1449; 
Sikhs,  34;  Jains,  too;  'others,'  35.  Number  of  houses,  451. 
The  town  scarcely  de«:r\-es  to  rank  higher  than  a  country  village,  with 
an  admini-itrative  imimriance  from  the  presence  of  the  dvil  station, 
which  was  removed  hither  from  Bharawds  in  tS3i-  The  niajn  Airrfr 
consists  of  a  street  of  good  brick-built  whops,  and  a  trade  in  grain  is 
sprin^ng  up,  but  is  not  yet  (1883)  well  cstablislieil.  At  the  beginning 
of  tlie  present  centur)',  Gurgion  formed  part  of  the  estates  held  by  the 
well-known  Begam  Samru  of  S.^idhan.-i,  which  lapsed  on  her  dcatli  in 
1S36,  Olid  were  incorporated  with  ilriiish  lenilory.  Tlie  place  then 
»eT\-ed  for  some  time  as  a  military  cantonment ;  and  this  circumstance^ 
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combined  with  the  healthiness  oX  the  situation,  led  to  its  adoption  as^ 
District  head-quarters.     The  station  stands  like  an  island  in  the  midst 
of  cultivated  fields.    The  public  buildings  include  a  court-house  and 
treasury,  police  couTt,(aAsl/i,  police  station,  dispensary,  staging  bungalow, 
and  sarJi.     Good  public  garden. 

Onr^chba. — Town  in  M3lw.-(,  Central  India.  Latitude  3$°  46' 
30"  N'.,  lotigitiiile  75°  35'  K.  Population  (1881)  1170,  dwelling  in  480 
houses.     Residence  of  a  lalislliidr. 

Qurha. — Petty  State  in  Giinn  (Goona)  Sub-Agency  of  Central  India 
— S<e  Gharra. 

Oariattam. — Tdluk  and  town  in  North  Arcot  District,  M 
Presidenty.^itvGuiiiATIIAM. 

Quijipird. — T(adin}{  village  in  Rangpur  District,  Bengal ;  with  an 
ex|iort  office,  paddy,  and  mustard. 

OlirldUL— Village  in  Nejwil  Native  Sute;  situated  about  53  mile 
west  of  Khitmandu,  the  capital.     Approximate  Int.  17'  51'  n.,  lonfl 
84*  iS'  E.     It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Gurkhiiis,  or  ruling  1 
of  Ncpdli  to  whom  it  gave  its  n.im&    A  rough  bridle-road,  over  countr 
for  the  most  part  sleep  and  difBcull,  connects  Gurklid  with  Khitm.indu. ' 
The  Trisulgiingi  is  crossed  near  Naydkot  by  an  excellent  biidge,  which 
is  carefully  guarded.    A  small  and  b.-t(lly-e(]uip|>cd  local  levy  is  the  only 
military  force  maintained  in  Gurkhi     A  coarse  cotton  clotli  is  manti--^ 
faclurcd  for  local  consumption.     The  annual  fair  in  honour  of  Gorakh^ 
n.ith  takes  place  in  Fcbruar)'. 

Onrpur.^ — River  in  South   Kanara   District,   Madras  Presidency; 
enters  the  sea  7  miles  north  of  Mangalore,  and,  with  the  Nitrdvati,j 
forms  the  Mangalore  harbour. — See  Mangalobe. 

Qiuramkonda.— Town  and  ancient   fort  in  Kadapa  (Cuddapoh)! 
District,  M.idras  Presidi;ncy,     Latitude  13'  46'  n.,  longitude  78'  3S'  E. ; 
containing  201  houses  and  (1881)  1060  inhabitants,  namely,  817  Hindus 
and  233  Muhanimndans.     One  of  the  most  important  fortresses  in  the] 
Bdlighdt.     It  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  built  by  the  Golcond 
kings,  and  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  detached  and  almost  inao] 
cCisiblc  bill-     It  was  the  capital  of  Haidardbdd  (Hydcrdb.id)  Bdlighdt,! 
one  of  the  five  circars  (saridrs)  of  the  Karnilic,  at  the  commcnccmcntj 
of  the  18th  century.     Afterwards,  when  held  by  a  Palegdr  under  ihel 
Kurpa  (Cuddapah)  Nawab,  it  was  of  such  importance  that  the  tcnural 
was  purely  milLi.iry,  and  the  governor  had  the  privilege  of  coining 
money.     When  Mir  Sdhib  betrayed  Sira  (1766),  he  received  Gurrain*] 
konda  (which  liad  at  some  former  time  been  held  by  his  ancestors)  as 
a  MarJthd  jd^r.     Two  years  later,  he  made  it  over  to  Haidar,  his 
brother-in-law.     In  1771,  Sayyid  Shdh,  Haidar's  general,  surrendered 
it  to  Trinibak  Rio.    Tipil  recaptured  it  in  1773.    In  1791,  the  Niufm's 
forces,  aided   by  a   British    battery   under  Captain   Read,   besieged] 
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lun^mkondi,  and  captured  the  lower  fort,  Lut  the  citadel  held  out  till 
'the  peace,  when  the  place  was  ceded  to  the  Nuutm.     In  1799  h  was 
tramferred  to  the  British,  with  the  rest  of  the  Distiict  of  Cuddapah. 

OnrSftrtU.— Town  in  Jhitnsi  District,  North-Wcstem  Provinces,  and 
capital  of  a  small /Jx/^-  estate.  Situated  on  the  Jaliun  and  Sdgar  road, 
40  miles  nonb-cist  of  Jhinsi,  in  lat.  »5*  36'  55"  n,,  long,  79*  13'  ij'  £. 
Population  (1872)  6368  ;  (1881)  653S,  namely.  Hindus,  5<)39  ;  Muham- 
inadani,5ti;  and  Jaina,  77.  The  Rdji  is  a  Deccaiii  J'ondit,  whoiie 
Ciinily  settled  in  Bundelkhnnd  under  the  M^rithj  Peshwds.  The 
town  consixtt  in  large  pad  of  brickhuiit  houses  and  ilouhle-storicd  shoi«. 
An  imposing  fort,  with  buildings  raised  to  a  height  of  150  feet,  over- 
looks it  from  the  west.  Numerous  retainers  and  followers  of  the  Riji 
swell  ilie  [jopulation  of  the  town.  Trade  in  sugar,  imported  from 
H.irniq>ur  District,    The  estate  comprises  63  surrounding  villages. 

QomdwiriL — Town  in  Dchra  Diln  District.  North-Wcttcm  Pro- 
vinces.— Stt  Dehra. 

Onra-Sfkar. — The  nune  pvcn  to  the  highest  peak  of  Mount  .\bu, 
Rijpuidna  ;  elevation,  5653  feel  above  »ea-levcl. — &t  .■\bu. 

Garav&yQr.  —  Village  in  Malabdr  District,  Madras  Presidency, 
I.aiitu(tc  10'  36'  K.,  longitude  76*  4'  v..  ;  containing  ittio  houses  and 
{■881)  66S6  inhahitants,  namely,  494C  Hindus,  517  Muh.immadans, 
i3o6  Christians,  and  7  'others.'  Notable  for  its  large  temples, 
deMro)'ed  by  Tipd  in  1774,  and  restored  by  the  Zamorin  in  1791. 

Qnthoi. — Town  in  Sdran  District,  Bengal,  5iiuatc<i  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Little  Gandak  river,  54  miles  north-west  of  Chapri  town,  Lat. 
>6'  9'  45'  v..  lonR.  54*  5'  E. ;  population  (1881)  4703.  Noted  ;is  being 
^a  principal  seat  of  the  sugar  manufacture.     The  town  possesses  4  sugar 

linerics,  and  has  a  large  export  Irailu.     Fine  bdsdr. 

Odti — Town  in  Bellary  District,  Madras  Presidency. — See  Gootv. 

Gaw&rich  {GxoarUh\ — Pargaad  of  Gonda  District,  Oudh.  Bounded 
north  by  the  Tcrhi  river  and  Gon<la  fargarii  ;  east  by  Digs-ir  pargand  ; 
Lsouth  by  the  Gogra  river,  separating  it  from  Bara  Banki  District ; 
rtnd  wett  by  Kurdnr  /argand  in  llahiiich.  In  the  lime  of  Suhcl 
Deo,  the  head  of  the  Rijpui  confederate  princes  who  ousted  the 
Muhammadan  invaders  under  Sayyid  SdMr  Masdiid  in  1033  a.d., 
Guwdrid)  was  included  in  the  /><irf:anJ  of  Riuigarh  Gauriyd  in  the 

ngdom  of  Gaudi,  which  comprised  the  present  Districts  of  Gonda, 
i,  and  Gorakhpur.  It  afterwards  bccime  included  iii  the  Kur.lsa 
rdj;  and  on  the  downfall  of  Aclial  Singh  {vide  Conda  Distkict),  it 
L,|»sscd  into  the  hands  of  Maharij  Singh,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  late 
'Rifji,  whose  dcsccndant-t  are  still  in  ijosse^ion  of  the  soil.  Several 
rivers  and  streams  inlcrseci  the  parganA,  which  slojies  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  the  lower  le^-ets  being  the  most  fertile.  Area,  167 
Kiuare  miles,  or  170,961  acres,  of  which  99,155  acrei  arc  cultivated,  as 
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follow :  — Indian  com.  37,394  acres;  rice,  »s,34»;  wlwjat,  24.355; 
barley,  10,549;  gram,  7776;  other  crops,  33,145  acre*.  Govemmenl 
land  revenue,  ;(C"6.033.  Populalion  (1865)  164,745  ;  (18S1),  HiDdus, 
i3>>4S5i  Muhamnudans,  10,58a  ;  Native  Christians, 9 :  10)31,143,076, 
nAmely,  73,737  males  and  69,339  fcmnles.  Number  of  villages,  119; 
average  density  of  population,  535  per  square  mile. 

Qtuerat.— Northern  maritime  fiovincc  of  ihc  Bombay  Preiidency. 
^5iw  Gujarat. 

Gwalior. — Native  State  in  political  relationship  witli  the  Central  India 
Agency  and  the  Government  of  India.  Tlic  po§sc&sions  of  the  great 
Maiaihd  chiefs  of  the  house  of  .Sindhii  consist  of  several  detached  Dis- 
tricts, which  arc  go  intermingled  with  Muhamniadan,  Rijpui,  and  other 
principalities  and  with  British  territory,  that  the  boundaries  here  given 
will  be  restricicd  to  that  portion  of  tenilory  which  exhibits  the  largest 
and  most  compact  area  generally  included  in  the  name  Gwalior ;  that 
is  to  say,  [he  immediate  centre  at  once  of  the  Mah^r^ji  Sindhia't 
power,  and  of  those  protective  influences  which  are  exercised  over 
His  Highness'  country  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  India.  Thia 
country  forms  the  northern  and  main  portion  of  the  Gwalior  State; 
it  contains  the  city  .ind  fortress  of  Gwtilior,  and  the  British  cantonments 
of  Mordr,  Gdna  (Goona),  and  Jhinsi,  and  tics  between  the  parallels  of 
33*  30'  and  !6'  53'  N.,  and  the  meridians  of  76'  15'  and  79'  13'  E. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  norlh-east  and  north-west  by  the  Chambal  river, 
which  separates  it  from  the  British  Districts  of  Agra  and  Etiwah, 
and  the  Native  States  of  Dholpiir,  Karauli,  and  Jaipur  (Jeypore)  of 
Kdjputdna;  on  the  east  by  the  British  Disuicts  of  Jalaun,  Jhiiasi, 
I^litpur.  and  Sdgar  (Saugor) ;  on  the  south  by  the  Slates  of  Bhopdl, 
Tonk,  Kilchijiur,  and  R^jgarh ;  and  on  the  west  by  those  of  Jhdiiwir, 
'i'onk,  and  Koiah  of  Rajpuidna.  The  detached  parganAs  of  the 
Gwalior  State,  not  included  in  the  nbovc  main  [)0rtion,  arc  as  follow  : — 
Under  the  Western  Milwi  Agency  of  Central  India,  the  par^anit  of 
Agra,  Shdhjahiinpur,  Ujjain,  Mnndaser,  and  Nitnach  {Nceimich) ;  under 
the  Bhd  or  Bho|iiwdr  Agency,  .\ni)hera  (the  extreme  southern  tract), 
Moniwar,  DiVthdn,  Sagor,  Big,  Bikaner,  and  Piplio.  Prvvious  to  i860, 
Mahdrdjd  Sindhia  possessed  territories  south  of  the  NarbaddfNcrbudda) ; 
but  in  that  year  and  in  1861,  these  were  exchanged  for  lands  of  equal 
extent  and  value  on  the  Sind  and  Betni  rivers. 

The  area  of  the  whole  State,  including  Khania-dhina  and  Mak.Midan- 
garh,  was  returned  by  the  Census  of  18S1  at  39,046  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  3,115,857  persons,  inhabiting  10,346  villages  and  toirns, 
and  519,650  houses;  number  of  persons  jier  si.iuare  mile,  107-3; 
towns  and  villages  per  square  mile,  0*35;  houses  per  sqtiare  mile, 
18-33;  persons  per  house,  5  88.  No  previous  Census  has  ever  been 
uJtej]  in  the  Stat& 
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C«nlnilly  siluntcd  a!i  the  Gwalior  Sute  thus  is  In  India  u  a  whole, 
and  strategically  im[ioitant  on  that  account,  as  well  as  because  of 
the  famous  natural  fortress  which  it  contains,  its  situation  is  not 
e<iualty  convenient  relatively  to  the  country  now  governed  from  iL 
The  Mardthis  were  a  spreading,  not  a  consolidating,  nor  even  always 
An  occupying  power ;  and  when  ilu-  Gwalior  fortress  pn.'^scd,  for  the  third 
lime  in  its  history,  into  tlic  jiosscssion  of  the  Sindhias,  under  treaty 
with  our  Government  in  1805,  Daulnt  Kio  Sindhia  and  his  predecessors 
had  up  to  thai  lime  been  nearly  always  in  the  field  with  their  armies. 
But  in  1805,  the  day  had  come  when  farther  extensions  of  territory  by 
conquest  by  native  chiefs  was  to  cease,  and  from  then  until  now  the 
£indhias  have  only  had  lo  observe  from  Gwalior,  their  capital,  the 
establishment  of  the  power  which  has  given  Rxed  limits  to  the  several 
Native  States  of  India. 

Phyutu!  Aspuis. — (Jwalior  District,  as  above  defined,  is  the  least  raised 
of  the  three  ^reac  plateaux  into  which  Sindliia's  territory  is  divisible; 
its  general  clcvauon  towards  the  central  and  more  depressed  portion,  in 
which  the  capital  lies,  falling  considerably  short  of  rooo  feet  The 
extreme  north-eastern  part  of  Gwalior,  adjoining  Agra,  is  generally  level, 
of  no  great  fertility,  and  much  cut  up  by  deep  precipitous  ravines  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  streams.  The  upper  country  is  dotted  over  with  small 
botaicd  hills,  which  start  abruptly  out  of  the  level  plain.  It  has 
generally  a  stony  and  sterile  aspect,  bciny  only  slightly  wooded ;  in 
tome  parts  absolutely  bare  and  ru^cd,  and  in  others  sparsely  clothed 
wiU)  babul,  tamarind,  and  low  brushwood.  Considerable  tracts,  though 
siirinkled  in  some  of  the  hilly  parts  (d&ngi)  with  forest,  are  fairly 
well  covered  in  autumn  with  various  species  of  grass,  )>rcserves  of 
which,  known  as  rakhs  and  rvmh,  are  maintained  to  supj)Iy  forage. 
The  geological  formation  of  the  hills  is  a  fine-grained  sandstone, 
disposed  in  horizontal  strata ;  this  sandstone  con  be  quarried  to  any 
extent,  and  is  much  employed  for  building  purirases,  as  it  can  be  hewn 
in  slabs  of  great  length  and  breadth.  The  extent  to  which  stone  takes 
the  place  of  wood,  not  only  in  the  roofs  and  walls,  but  even  in  the 
small  interior  fittings  of  houses  and  other  buildings,  forms  one  of  the 
features  o(  Gwalior.  This  stone  is  very  easily  viTought,  and  Gwalior 
workmen  excel  in  carving  it  into  designs  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy 
for  btticei,  etc  The  southern  tracts  of  the  State  form  a  portion 
of  Milw^  a  plateau  having  an  average  elevation  of  about  1500 
feet,  though  there  arc  some  points  ri<ing  greatly  above  that  height,  as 
in  the  instance  of  Shaizgarh,  in  the  Mandu  range,  which  is  3638  feet 
above  the  sea. 

The  State  it  watered  by  numerous  rivers.  By  far  the  greater  portion 
of  ihc  drainage  of  the  Gwalior  ictiitory  is  discharged  into  the 
Chambal,  which,  receiving  the  waters  of  s(»-enil  minor  uibuta.n0:k,  fttitt* 
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along  the  north-west  fronlicr.  sqinr-iting  Gwalior  from  Jaipur  (Jejrporc), 
Karauli  (Kerovplcc),  and  Oholiiiir  Nalivc  Slatea.     Subsciiucnlly  taming 
south-east,  it   forms  the  north-eastcru  boundary  townrdi  Agra  and 
Etiwah,  and  joins  the  Jumna  in  the  latter  [}istrtct.     I'hc  Sind  flows 
parallel  with  ihc  Chamh.il,  but  farther  to  the  cast,  and,  after  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  Morir,  Parbatt,  and  Pabiij,  imally  falU  into  ihe  Jumna 
a  short  distanc4:  below  (he  confluence  of  the  Chambal  with  that  river. 
The  PCuwirt,  Atian,  Sinkh,  and  other  lecser  streams,  after  flowing  in  a 
north-easterly  and  easterly  direction,  fall  into  the  Sind  close  to  itB, 
junction  with  the  Jumna.     'ITie  south-western  and  southern  portion  of] 
Givalior  is  noted  for  its  abundant  ]>roduaion  of  thi;  M.ilwa  opium  of  J 
commerce      Other  products— wheat,  gram,  pulses  of  various  kinds, " 
J«ir  (Holcus   sorghum),    Adj'ra    (Holcus   spicatus),    nig  (Phateolus 
muDgo),    maize,   rice,   linseed  and  other  oil-seeds,   garlic,  Eurrneric, 
ginger,  sugar-cane,    indigo,  di  (Morinda  multiflora)   yielding  a   fine 
red  dye.      Tobacco  of  excellent  quality,  btit  in  no  great  quantity,  is 
raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Bhilsd.      Cotton  is  largely  grown,  and  iron-  _ 
ore,  containing  75  \xx  cent,  of  metal,  is  raised  and  smelted  in  monyfl 
place  x. 

Tratk.  —  The  imports  consist   of  British  woollens,  cottons,  silks, 
cutlery,   Ca»Umere   shawls,   pe:irl*    from    the    Persian    Gulf,    Ceylon 
diamonds,  and  agates  from  Dundclkliand,  gold,  silver,  mercury,  copper,  _ 
lead,  and  line     Opium  is  the  principal  export,  sent  to  the  coast  by  fl 
way  of  Bombay.     Cotton  is  also  laigcly  sent  to   Bombay,  and   to 
the  towns  on  the  Jumna  and  Ganges.     The  remaining  exports  of  any 
importance  are  tobacco,  dyett,  and  iron.     The  Raj  putina- Mill wi  State  I 
Railway  posses  through  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Gwalior  Slate 
on  the  west ;  while  a  railway  on  the  broad  gauge  connects  Gwalior  town 
with  Agra. 

Qmale. — In  the  dry  and  hot  seasons  the  climate,  though  extremely , 
trying,  is  not  unhealthy,  hut  during  the  talny  season  feven  prevail*.! 
especially  in  the  norili.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  small,  except' 
during  the  latter  pan  of  the  year,  when  great  and  sudden  changes  often 
lake  plact  During  six  months  of  the  year,  the  mercury  sometimes 
stands  at  .nbout  too*  F.  in  the  shade  for  long  periods,  without 
varying  more  than  3  few  degrees  day  and  night ;  the  mean  deviation 
being  about  3J'  in  twenty-four  hours  in  September,  and  about  loj' 
in  February.  The  cool  season  comprises  the  period  between  the 
beginning  of  November  and  the  end  of  February;  the  hot  season 
succeeds,  and  continues  to  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  periodical  _ 
rains  set  in,  and  la.1t  to  the  close  of  September,  the  average  fail  being  I 
bciwecn  30  and  40  inches.  In  1S75,  the  rainfall  was  196  inches;  in 
1881,  it  was  33  inchw.  During  the  suluy  season  hoi  winds  prevail ; 
but  they  are  of  short  duration,  and  though  the  thermometer  ritea  to 
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ncaTly  loo*  during  the  day  for  long  periods,  the  nights  are  ftcqucntly 
coo!  and  reTmhing. 

WildammaU  comprise  (he  tiger,  leopard,  bear,  wolf,  hjaena,  wild  dog, 

jaclui],  fox,  otiRcc,  lynx,  badger,  ichneumon,  civcl,  otter,  rat,  bat,  mouse, 

wiirt  hog,  nilgai,  variouH  kinds  of  «nicto[)e  and  deer,  buifnlo,  monkey, 

Lsquinel,  porcupine,  and  bare.     Of  birds,  there  are  the  vulture,  eagle. 

r  hawks  of  various  kinds,  kite,  buixard,  owl,  hombill  (Buccros),  raven, 

crow,  parrot,  jay,  cuckoo,  humming- bird,  wild  goose,  wild  duck,  pelican, 

cormorant.    s|>oon-biil,  stork,  crane,  heron,   adjuunt,  curlew,  snipe, 

bustard,  florican,  peafowl,  pheasant,  jflrtridge,  i|uail,  pigeon,  dove,  and 

L'SjiaiTOw.    The  rivers  abound  in  fish,  especially  of  the  carp  kind.     Of 

F  snakes,   there  arc  the  boa,  waicr-snake,  cobra,  black-spotted  snake, 

spectacled  snake,    yellow-clouded   snake,    whip-snake,    and    leaping 

■  (ABke.    The  magar  or  blunt-snouied  crocodile  infesis  all  the  rivers. 

P     I*pfuhli<m. — The  population  of  the  north-caslem  part  of  the  territory 

is  essentially  Hindu,  and  of  a  mixed  kind,  comprising,  besides  the 

ruling  order  of  M.iraihis,  Bundclis,  Jats,  and  Kdjputs,  with  other  castes 

of  Hindus  and  various  tnties  of  Muhnmmadans.     Until  the  Marithi 

I  inroads  in  the  last  century,  the  country  was  from  an  early  period  in  the 

P  possession  of  ihi:  Muh.imm.idnn  nilcrs  of  Delhi.     In  no  [lart  of  Gwalior 

do  the  MardthiU  form  any  large   proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  and 

.according  to  the  bcsl  information  available,  they  do  not  number  much 

Imore  than  15,000  ;  upwards  of  10,000  of  them  are  connectetl  with  the 

coon  or  army  (more  especially  the  Paigah  horse).     In  the  greater  p.irt 

of  the  southern  and  souih-wcstem  parts,  comprising  a  portion  of  Milwi, 

a  reiy  considerable  section  of  the  population  is  Hindu.     There  is 

1  perhaps  no  part  of  India  where  the  tribes  of  the  local  or  indigenous 

iBnfhmnns  .ire  so  various  and  their  numbers  so  great     Thej- are  all 

Itncluded   by  their  Mardthii  conquerors  under  the  generic  name  of 

I  Jidngris,  or  rustics  (said  to  come  from  ran,  a  forest,  and  garia,  a  man) ; 

though  strong  in  numbers,  ihcy  show  little  of  the  Brdhmanical  character, 

^either  in  point  of  piety,  learning,  or  wealth.     The  total  number  of 

pBrdhmans  returned  by  the  Census  of  1S81  for  the  whole  State  was 

380,193,      Kijpuis  exist   in   large   numbers,  and  they  are  the  most 

numerous  and  important  of  all  Sindhia's  subjects.     Their  number  in 

j88i  was  relumed  at  433,367.    Classified  by  religion,  the  Census  of 

|j8&i  return*  3,?68,3Ss  Hindus,  167,310  Muhammadans,  12,330  Jains, 

rsoS  Christians,  19S  Sikhs,  and    167,516  aborigines.      The   Muham- 

Riadan  popul.ilion  is  about  a  nineteenth  of  the  whole. 

TXk  total  m-fnut  of  the  State   is   estimated  at   ^i^i, 300,000,  in- 
cluding   ;^;S3,890    derived    from   the   land,  and    j£,"i47.030   from 
kcustoms;   the  remainder  consiscic  of  tributes   from  feudatories,   and 
c/dgir  an<l  local  taxes.     The  customs  revenue  is  realized  from  transit 
duties   on  iron,  tobacco,  and  sugar,   all  other  article*   being    free. 
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No  transit  duties  are  lalcen  on  those  portions  of  the  Agn  and 
Bombay  road  or  \\%  branches  which  "p^ss  through  the  Slate,  or 
on  the  ro.idt  connecting  dv.-iHor  with  l-'iiwnh,  Farukh.ibdd,  Dalio, 
Jhinsi,  and  Kdljii.  Education  is  afforded  by  91  schools,  attended 
by  3767  pupils.  The  average  attendance  st  the  lAshk-^r  Colleee  ■ 
amounts  to  548  persons.  The  present  (18S3)  Prime  Minister  ii 
Rio  Kiji  Sir  G:tnp:it  Kdo  Khailcc,  K.C.S.I.,  who  is  assisted  in  the 
sdtninistration  by  S  Niib  Diwans,  for  the  several  departments  of 
revenue,  civil,  criminal  and  police,  appeal,  military,  kdrkhdaajdi  or 
matters  specially  pertaining  to  His  Highness,  foreign,  and  legislative; 
TluTL'  are  iti  courts  of  justice  and  7433  police,  including  3000  drilled 
police  called  mijih. 

Hislory. — The  Gwalior  family,  whose  armies  and  chiefs  have  played 
so  conspiruous  a  part  in  the  hislory  of  India,  and  whose  representative 
now  rules  over  a  Slate  larger  than  Scotland  and  Wales  united,  and 
richer  than  some  independent  kingdoms,  was  founded  by  the  Mardthi 
RanojC  Sindhia,  who  wa«  the  siippcr-bearcr  of  Bilaji  PeshwA  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  His  father  was  the  hereditary 
piittt  (head-man)  of  a  Dcccan  village.  Once  in  the  household  of  the 
I'eshwi,  Ranoji's  rise  w:is  ra|iid.  and  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  ihc  bodyguard-  After  leading  many  Marilhi  raids  through  Milwit 
into  Hindustan,  he  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  acknowledged 
possessor  of  lands  which  mill  form  |iart  of  the  Gwalior  State. 

Kanojl  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Mahadajf  Sindhia,  whose 
ability  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier  has  rarely  been  surpassed. 
Mahddajf  was  conspicuous  for  his  gallantry  at  IMnfpat  in  i;6i,  being 
amongst  the  last  to  leave  that  field — so  disastrous  to  the  Marithas. 
Probably  tiie  evenw  of  that  fight  led  him  to  see  the  value  of  discipline, 
for  when  the  Marathd  tide  of  fortune  again  set  in,  there  was  a  change 
of  system.  He  lurncd  his  Mar^thfl  horse  into  disciplined  infantry 
with  sword  and  matchlock,  and  formed  them  into  brigades;  he  paid 
great  attention  to  his  artillery,  and  placed  his  entire  army  under  the 
comiiiand  of  French  and  English  adventurers.  Though  nominally  the 
servant  of  the  Peshwi,  he  was  practically  independent,  and  made  hia 
State  one  of  (he  strongest  in  India.  The  Delhi  Emperor  sought  his 
protection ;  the  Rdjput  chiefs,  with  hosts  of  the  best  cavalry  India  could 
produce,  fought  in  vain  against  his  battalions.  He  negotiated  and 
guaranteed  the  treaty  at  Salbii  (17S3)  between  the  Peshwii  and  tlic 
British  Government. 

MahidajC  was  succeeded  in  1794  by  his  grand-nephew,  Daulat 
Rdo  Sindhia.  During  the  distractions  which  followed  the  death  of 
Madhu  Rdo  N'^dyan  Peshwd,  Dauht  Rao  gained  an  ascendancy 
which  enabled  him  to  place  Bdji  Rao  in  power,  to  usur]>  most  of 
the  possessions  of  Holkar,  and   to  secure  to  himself  the  fonresa  of 
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Atimadnagar  in  the  Deccan,  which  gave  !iiin  tbc  entrance  into  the 
territories  both  of  the  Pcshwi  and  the  Niiim.  The  power  of 
Daulai  R.-IO,  whose  army  was  commanded  tiy  French  officers,  had 
now  becotnc  dangj^crous  to  the   British  Government.      Wnen   by  the 

■  trraty  of  Itassdn  ihc  British  Government  recovered   its  influence  at 

■  Poona  by  the  eiUblishment  of  a  sutiMdinry  force,  Daul.-ii  Rao  Sindhia 
enfcrcd  into  a  league  with  Raghujf  Bbonsla,  Riji  ol  Berdr,  lo  defeat  the 

kJObjecu  ol  ihc  treaty ;  nnd  the  allied  chiefs  in  1 803  invaded  the  Icrritory  . 

KOf  Ac  Nizdm,  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  protection  of  the  EaH  ' 

Inda  Company.     On  the  ajrd  of  September  in  that  year,  the  Mardthi 

■  mnny  was  att-tcked  at  Assavh  hy  a  British  force  of  abotit  an  eighth  of 
nts  ntimbcr,  commanded  by  Sir  Arthur  \VeUeslc>',  subsequently  Duke 

of  Wellington,  and.  aficr  a  prolonged  and  fiercely-contested  battle,  was 
totally  defeated.  The  overthrow  of  Sindhia'M  military  resources  in  the 
Dcccan  was  completed  by  the  defeat  which  the  confederated  MarJtbdsJ 

rKceived  from  Sir  Arthur  WcUcsley  at  Argium,  in  Berar,  on  the  aSth 

fbf  November  1803. 

The-  destruction  of  the  Mar.tihi  power  lo  the  north  of  the  Narbadi  | 
(Ncrbtidda)  had  in  the  meantime  been  not  less  signally  cliTcctcd  by 
General  (afterwards  Lord)  Lake,  the  British  com mander-in- chief,  who 
in  the  beginning  of  September  iSoj  stormed  Aligarh  ;  and  a  few  days 
afterwards,  nearly  opposite  Delhi,  totally  defeated  Sindhin's  disciplined 
army,  commanded  by  the  frenchman  Bourquin,  and  elTectually  cleared 
the  Doib  of  the  Mardihas.  Delhi  was  immediately  occupied  by  the 
victorious  atmy.  Before  the  close  of  the  same  year,  Agra  aUo  yielded 
nfter  a  brief  attempt  at  defence.  General  Lake,  indefatigably  following 
up  his  advantaftes,  a  few  weeks  nfterwards  destroyed  the  remnant  uf 
Sindhia's  disciplined  force  at  Laswiri  ( Laswaree),  The  power  of  Daulat 
Rdo  being  thus  com|)IeleIy  broken,  he  was  compelled  to  sue  for  |>eace,  ■ 
and  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Sarji  Anjangdon,  by  which  he  resigned  his  con<  I 
quered  territories  in  Hindustdn  and  south  of  the  Ajania  Hills,  with  the 
exception  of  some  hereditary  villages.  The  discontent  which  IMulal  Rao 
felt  at  the  determination  to  deprive  him  of  Gohad  and  Gwalior,  under 
this  treaty,  induced  him  lo  enter  into  a  conespondcncc  with  Holkar, 
which  nearly  led  to  a  frcvh  riqiture  with  the  Hrili^h.  Among  other 
acts  of  hostility,  he  attacked  and  plundered  the  Resident's  camp,  and 
detained  the  Resident  a  prisoner.  The  change,  however,  in  the  policy 
of  Government  on  the  arrival  of  Lord  Cornwalliii,  who,  independently 
of  any  reference  to  the  settlement  of  differences  with  Sindhia,  deemed 
it  inexpedient  lo  ret.iin  jiOMession  of  Gohad  nnd  Gwaliur,  led  to  the 
renewal  of  negotiations  on  the  bonis  of  the  restoration  of  these  territories,  j 

A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  on  aind  November  1805,  which 
confirmed  the  treaty  of  Sarji  Anjangion  in  part,  but  ceded  Gwnlior  and 
Gohad  to  Sindhia,  and  constituted  the  Chambal  the  northern  boundary 
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of  his  terrilory ;  the  British  Goverament  bound  itself  not  to 
treaties  with  Udaipur  (Oodeypore),  Jodhpur,  Kotah,  or  any  chiefs 
iribuury  to  Slndhia  in  M^wi,  Mcwir,  or  Mint-dr,  ot  to  intcift.Tc  in 
any  .1rT:l^geml;nl^  he  might  make  regarding  them.  Diuibt  EUo  k> 
highly  appreciated  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  of  the  fort 
of  Gn-alior,  thai  he  iixcd  his  residence  in  a  permanent  CAmp  at  the  tuse 
of  the  rocic,  and  sinre  that  time  it  has  nlwayt  hccn  considered  ;he 
capita)  of  the  State,  to  which  it  has  also  given  its  name. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Pindari  war  in  1817,  (he  plundering  ha-dc3 
who  had  heen  gcnersUy  hangervon  la  the  Marichd  camps  duiing  ihcir 
campaigns  in  the  latter  half  of  the  iSlh  century  looked  for  £upt>uit  to 
Sindhia,  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  Mnnitha  prince«.  Daubt  Rio 
was  alio  subjected  to  strong  sohritalions  from  the  Peshwd,  who  was 
cndeavourinfE  to  resuscitate  the  old  Marithi  confederacy.  IJut  'Jie 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  then  Ciovemor-Cicncml,  promptly  ad^-anced  Mth 
a  formidable  army  to  the  river  Chiimhal,  and  so  far  overawed  Sindhis 
that  a  treaty  was  executed  abrogating  the  article  of  the  treaty  of  r8©s 
which  retrained  the  British  Govcmmenl  from  forming  engagemenU 
with  the  Riijpiit  States,  and  binding  Sindhia  to  co-operate  with  the 
British  against  the  Pinddrls,  and  also  to  give  up  the  forts  of  Asfigarb 
and  Hindia  for  three  years  as  a  security  for  the  hnes  of  communication, 
and  as  a  guarantee  for  the  ]>erfonnance  of  hi.<  engage tnents.  The 
fortress  of  Asfrgarh  was  not,  however,  surrendered,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  occupy  it  by  force.  In  the  capnu^d  fori  a  letter  was 
found,  in  whidi  Sindhia  directed  the  governor  to  obey  all  orders  of  the 
PcshwS,  who,  by  attacking  the  Residency  at  Poona,  had  declared  war 
with  the  British  Government.  In  consequence  of  this  want  of  good 
faith,  Sindhia  was  re<]uired  permanently  to  cede  the  fort  of  Asfrgoril. 

Daulai  Rao  died  at  Gwalior  in  1817  without  an  heir,  and  without 
h.iMng  .idopicd  a  succcwor.  On  his  deathbed,  he  left  the  State  and 
succession  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Government,  indicating  a  wish 
that  his  younger  widow,  Baiu  BAi,  might  be  treated  with  consideration. 
The  denih  of  Daulnt  Rao  w.is  followed  by  internal  discord  throughout 
the  State,  The  succession  of  a  boy  of  Sindhia's  family,  Mllgat  Rdo, 
to  whom  it  was  thought  the  wishes  of  Daulat  Rio  turned,  was  admitted 
by  the  Briti.-th  Government,  under  the  regency  of  Ilaixa  Bai.  'ITie 
young  Mnhitr.-ijii  was  subsequently  married  to  the  grand -daughter  of 
Daulat  Rio  and  Bai/a  Bfli.  He  took  the  name  of  Jhankujf  Sindhia. 
But  Bai za  Bdi's  regency  came  to  a  sudden  collapse  in  1833.  Jealous 
of  power  and  hwdsirong,  her  treatment  of  the  young  chief  at  last 
became  intolerable,  and  he  broke  away  from  her,  supported  by  a  lai]ge 
portion  of  the  troops,  who  now  found  themselves  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, The  wealth  of  Baiia  Bai  was  enormous,  and  it  was  used  for 
iauigue  and  dissension  without  scruple,  until  it  became  necessary  to 
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remove  her  fiom  Gw-alior.  During  the  whole  of  the  rdgn  of  Jhanlcuji, 
slitioiigh  the  State  was  at  complete  peace  with  external  foes,  there  was 
constant  turbulence  within  the  borders.  Jhankujf  Sindliia  died  in  1S43, 
without  issue,  and  n-iihoui  haviog  expressed  any  wish  in  regard  to  the 
succession,  though  repeatedly  urged  to  do  so  by  the  Resident.  Hi.^ 
widow,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  chief  nobles,  adopted  Ba);hirat  Rio, 
a  bd  eight  years  of  age^  belonging  to  a  distant  branch  of  the  Sindhia 
family. 

The  Brithh  Government  recognised  the  adoption,  and  Baghfrat  Rio, 
under  the  name  of  Jaiijf  Rao  Sindhii,  succeeded.  lurly  in  the 
regency,  disturbances  took  place,  and  the  advance  of  British  troops 
on  Gwaltor  became  ncccsMry  to  restore  order.  This,  however,  was 
not  effected  without  hard  lighting.  Two  battles,  Mah.lr.'fjpur  and 
Panntir  (I'unncah),  were  fought  on  the  same  day  —  the  S9lh 
December  1843 — between  the  BriliKh  forces  and  the  mutinous  army. 
They  both  tcsulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  insurgent  troops.  The 
young  chief  wa.s  replaced  in  power  by  the  British  Government.  The 
Gwalior  army  was  disbanded,  and  the  furcc  was  reduced  to  a  fixed 
number— 5000  cavalry,  3000  infantry,  and  3a  guns.  Indemnity  was 
taken  for  the  war  expense:),  and  an  annual  praviition  of  ^£180,000 
assigned  to  the  British  Government  for  the  maintenance  of  a  force  to 
pfoerve  order.  Thus  matters  continued  till  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  when 
the  Gwralior  contingent  and  Sindhia's  army  again  revolted,  'flie  Mahal* 
nijA,  then  but  a  ixiulh,  displayed  coura^je  and  unswerving  loyalty  to 
the  Bnlish  Government.  In  June  1858  he  was  deserted  by  his  troops 
OQ  the  approach  of  the  rebels  under  Tintia  Topi,  and  he  and  his 
minister,  Dinkar  Rio,  were  compelled  to  flee  to  Agra.  On  the  19th 
June,  Gwalior  was  retaken  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  force,  and  the  Mah&r.lji! 
was  re-cHablished  in  his  [wlace.  In  recognition  of  his  senices,  the 
Government  conferred  u|>on  him  the  right  of  adoption,  loficther  with 
lands  yielding  a  revenue  of  ^30.000,  and  permitted  an  increase  to  his 
amy,  which  now  stands  at  48  gun-s,  6000  ravalrj'.  and  5000  infanlr\\ 

The  Mahlidjd  is  an  honorary  general  in  the  British  army,  a  Knight 
Gnnd  Cross  of  the  Bath,  Knight  Grand  Commander  of  the  Star  of 
India,  and  a  Companion  of  the  Indian  Empire.  Un  the  Gwalior 
Seal  of  State  are  engraved  the  following  titles,  which,  with  the 
name  of  the  ruling  chief  in  the  middle  of  them,  arc  hereditary  with 
the  Siiidtiias — Mukhtir-ul-Mulk,  'master  of  the  countrj-;'  Aiimul- 
Ikhiidir, ' great  in  power ;'  Rafi-us-Shdn,  'high  in  prestige  ;' Wili-Shlkuh, 
'cialted  in  majesty:'  Mutasham-i-Daurdn, 'the  great  man  of  the  i^c;' 
Vndat-ul-Umara,  'pillar  of  the  nobles;'  Mah-iraj,  'the  great  Rijitj' 
Dhirij,  'rajA  of  rfijAs  ;'  Alijah,  'the  high  of  place  ;'  Mahir;ijd  Jidji  Rdo 
Sindhia  Baliadur;  Stfndth  M.indiir-i.Zamifn,  'the  victorious  of  the 
ki>eTtod;'  FidcoI*i-Haziai,  Malika,  Muauama,  Rafi-ud-darjih,  Inglistiw, 
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1863,  'Vasjat  of  Her  Majesty  the  honoured  and  exaked  Queen 
England,  1863.'  The  old  flag  of  the  Sindhias,  so  well  known  on 
Indian  battle  -  lidds,  wax  of  the  orange  or  brick-red  colour  c;i11vd 
tgaxwa,  with  ihv  rcpiencntation  of  a  serpent  on  it ;  after  a  falite  that 
a  cobra  once  sheltered  the  founder  of  the  family  with  its  hood,  as  he  lay 
asleep  in  the  sun.  In  1861,  however,  3  kind  of  Union  Jack  was 
adopted  in  lieu  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  old  banner,  having  two  patdies 
of  orange  on  it,  with  the  figure  of  the  serpent  on  eacli  patch.  The 
Mahirdjt!  is  entitled  permnnenlly  to  a  salute  of  19  gun^  in  lirituh 
territory,  but  to  a  salute  of  ir  guns  in  his  own  territory.  Tlie  present 
Mahdrdj.-!  enjoys  a  personal  salute  of  31  guns  in  British  territory  also. 

Owalior — The  capital  of  Gwai.iok  STAif.,  and  residence  of  the 
Mahintjil  Sindhia;  situated  in  I;it.  36'  13' n.,  and  long.  78'  Ji'  E.| 
65  miles  south  from  Agra,  and  177  north-west  of  Allahdbad.  In  the 
nbience  of  new  materials,  this  article  has  been  compiled  {lartly  front 
Thornton  (1863)  and  Fergusson  {Jiittsry  of  Indian  Anhitaturtj 
1876). 

Gwalior  city  has  a  threefold  interesL  First,  as  a  vxry  ancient 
seat  of  Jain  worship ;  second,  for  its  example  of  palace  aidii- 
lecture  of  the  best  Hindu  period  {148G-1516) ;  third,  as  the 
fortress  capital  of  one  of  the  greatest  naiii-c  chiefs  of  India.  A 
considerable  British  force  is  posted  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood; 
but  this  aspect  will  be  treated  of  in  a  separate  article  on  the 
MoRAK  Cantonments.  The  fort  of  Gwalior  stands  on  an  Isolated 
rack  of  ochrt'Otis  sandstone  formation,  tapped  at  places  with  basalL 
The  face  of  the  fort  is  perpendicular,  and  where  the  rock  is  naturally 
less  precipitous  it  bos  been  scarped,  and  in  some  portions  the  upper  parts 
overhang  the  lower.  Itx  greatest  length  from  north-east  to  south-west 
is  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  greatest  breadth,  300  yards.  The  roelc  at 
the  northern  end  attains  iis  maximum  height  of  34  a  feet.  On  its  eastern 
side  are  sculptured  several  colossal  figures  in  bold  relief.  A  rampatt 
accessible  by  a  slcefi  toad,  and  farther  up  by  huge  steps  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  surrounds  the  fort.  This  vast  staircase,  the  principal  entrance  of 
which  is  known  as  the  'Elephant's'  Gate,  from  the  figure  of  that  animal 
being  .tculplurcd  above  it,  is  protected  on  the  outer  side  by  a  massive 
stone  wall,  and  is  swept  by  guns.  The  citadel  stands  at  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  enclosure,  and  presents  a  very  picturesque 
appearance.  The  old  town  of  Gwalior,  which  is  of  considerable  size, 
but  irregularly  buih,  and  cMremcly  dirty,  lies  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
rock.  It  cont,%ins  the  tomb  of  Muhammad  Ghaus,  which  was  erected 
during  the  early  part  of  Akbar's  reign.  Fergusson  thus  describes  the 
building : — ^  It  is  a  square  measuring  100  feet  each  way,  exclusive  of  the 
hexagonal  towers,  which  are  attached  to  the  angles.  The  chamber  of 
the  tomb  itself  is  a  hall  43  feet  »(iuare,  with  the  angles  cut  off  by  ]>ointed 
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'  BTches,  so  as  to  fonn  an  octagon,  on  which  ihc  dome  rests.     Around 
this  squan.'  building   it  a   gallery,  iq  feet  wide  between  the  pieni, 
[  cndosed  on  all  %idi»  by  a  screen  of  tlie  most  exquUtte  tracery  in 
pierocd  stoncwoik,  with  a  projecting  porch  on  each  face.' 

/atH  Jtetnaiiu.^-'llKK  are  two  remnrknitle  Hindu  temples  in  Gwalior. 

'  One.'  5a)'S  Mr.  Fergusson,  '  known  as  the  Sas  Bihu,  is  understood  to 

be  a  Jain  erection,  and  stems  to  be  so  dcsign.nied  and  dcdiaited  lo 

Padmanilth,  the  «ixth  Tirthank-trn.     General  Cunningham  doubts  ibis 

I  ascription,  in  consequence  of  the  walls  being  adorned  with  bas-rclicff, 

belonging  certainly  lo  the  Vaishnav  and  Siva  sects.     'I'his  Ictnple  wu.t 

I  finished  aiiparcntly  in  a.i>.  1093,  nnd,  though  dieadfuUy  ruined,  is  siill 

I  B  most  picturesque  fragmenL     What  remains  is  ibc  cruciform  porch  of 

a  tCTDple  which,  when  complete,  measured  100  feet  from  front  10  rear, 

and  63  feet  across  the  anns  of  the  porch.     Of  the  sanctuary,  with  ils 

[  tt'im,  nothing  is  left  but  the  foundation  ;  but  the  porch,  which  is  three 

I  Storeys   in  height,  is  constructively  cniirc,  though   its  details  —  and 

'  principally  those  of  its  roof — are  very  much  shattered.     An  older  Jain 

temple  is  described  by  General  Cunningham ;  but  as  it  wa«  used  as  a 

L  mosque  it  is  more  lilccly  that  it  is  n  Muharaniadan  building,  although 

I  made  up  of  Jain  details.'    Another  temple  in  the  fortress  of  Gwalior  is 

called  the  TetiSta-Mamiir  or '  Oilman's  Temple.'     It  is  60  feet  sijuare, 

.  with  a  portico  on  the  eaM  projecting  about  11  feel,  and  terminates  in 

)  a  ridge  of  about  30  feet  in  extent     '  1'hc  building,"  says  Mr.  Fcrgusson, 

'  was  originally  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  but  aftemards  converted  to  the 

worship  of  Siva.    There  is  no  iiiscripiion  or  any  tradition  from  which 

its  date  can  be  gathered,  but  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  place  it 

in  the  loth  or  1  clh  century.' 

The  most  striking  part  of  the  Jain  remains  at  Gwalior  Is  a  series 
of  caves  or  rock-cut  sculptures  excavated  in  the  rock  on  all  sides, 
which  number,  when  lakcn  together,  hardly  less  than  a  hundred,  great 
and  small.  Most  of  them  are  mere  niches  to  contain  statues  though 
some  arc  cells  that  may  h.ivc  been  originally  intended  for  residences. 
One  curious  fact  regarding  them  is,  that,  according  to  inscriptions,  ihcy 
were  all  excavated  wiifiiu  the  short  period  of  about  thirty-three  years, 
between  a.d.  1441  and  a.d.  1474-  Some  of  the  figures  arc  of  colossal 
sire ;  one,  for  instance,  is  57  feet  high,  which  is  greater  than  any  other 
in  Uw  north  of  India. 

Hindu  Palau-Anhittcfurt. — The  palace  buJtt  by  Min  Singh  (a.d. 
1486-1516)  forms  the  most  interesting  example  of  early  Hindu 
urofk  in  India.  Its  external  dimensions,  according  to  Mr,  Fcrgus- 
son, arc  300  feet  by  160  feet;  and  on  the  cast  side  it  is  loo  feet 
high,  having  two  underground  storeys  looking  over  the  country.  On 
ail  ils  (aces  the  flat  surface  is  relieved  by  tall  towers  of  singularly 
pleasing  design,  crowned  by  cupolas  covered  with  domes  of  gilt  copiier 
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when  Bibar  saw  ihem  in  1517.  Min  Singh's  successor,  VikranKEditp,, 
nddcd  another  palace,  of  even  greater  extent,  to  this  one  iti  1516 ;  and 
Jahingir  and  Shih  Jahiln  added  palaces  to  these  two, — ihc  whole 
malcing  up  ugruup  of  eililicL's  unequalled  for  i^ctumquciiess  nitd  in- 
terest by  anjihing  of  their  class  that  exists  in  Central  India.  Among 
the  apartments  in  the  palace  was  one  called  the  Bdratldri,  supported 
on  1 3  columns,  and  45  feet  square,  with  a  Mone  roof,  which  wat  one 
of  the  inosi  beautiful  apartments  of  its  cUss  anywhere  to  be  found. 
It  was,  besides,  singulaily  intere:tting  from  (he  expedients  to  which  the 
Hindu  architect  was  forced  to  resort  to  imitate  the  vaults  of  the 
Moslems.  They  had  not  then  learned  to  copy  them,  as  they  did 
at  the  end  of  that  centurj'  at  Bindriban  and  clsewhcic  under  the 
guidance  of  the  tolerant  Akbar.  Of  the  buildings,  however,  which 
so  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Emperor  Udbar,  probably  little  now 
remains.  The  Moslems  added  tn  the  palaces  of  the  Hindus  and 
spared  their  temples  and  the  statues  of  the  Jains. 

Sock  Fortrtii. — According  to  \Vilford,  the  fort  of  Gwalior  was  buill 
in  773  by  Surya  Sen,  the  R.^Ji  of  the  neighbouring  country.  In  1033, 
it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Mahmiid  of  Ghaint;  in  1196, 
it  was  captured  by  Mahmdd  Ghori ;  in  tin,  il  was  lotl  by  Ihi 
Musalmfins,  but  recovered  In  1131,  after  a  blockade  of  a  year,  bj 
Shams-ud-dfn  Altanish,  the  Slave  King  of  Delhi.  Natsinh  Rii,  8 
Hindu  chief,  taking  advantage  of  the  trouble  produced  by  the  invasion 
of  Tamerlane  in  139S,  seized  Gwalior,  which  was  not  regained  by  the 
Musalmilns  until  1519.  under  Ibrihim  LodC,  the  Pathdn  monarch  of 
Delhi.  In  1516,  Bibar  look  the  fortress  by  stratagem;  and  in  1543, 
after  the  expulsion  of  his  son  Hum^ydn,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  hi 
rival,  ShcT  Shdh  ;  but  after  the  re-esiablishmeni  of  Humdyiln,  Gwali 
was,  in  ISS'^'  recovered  by  his  succeisor  Akbar,  who  made  it  a  sia 
prison  for  captives  of  rank.  In  the  dismemberment  of  the  Delhi' 
Empire,  Gwalior  was  seiied  by  the  Jal  Rind  of  Gohad.  Subsequently 
it  was  garrisoned  by  Sindhia,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  in  1 7S0  by 
the  forcea  of  the  East  India  Company,  Tiansfcrrcd  by  the  British 
GovcTDmcnt  10  the  Ran.i  of  Gohad,  Gwalior  was,  in  1 784,  recovered 
by  Mah£dhajf  Sindlna,  from  whose  successor,  Daulat  Rio  Si 
(1794-1S17),  it  was  taken  in  1803,  but  restored  again  in  1805. 

After  D.iutal  R.-io's  death  in  1817,  his  widow  governed  as  guardian 
her  adopted  son,  Jhankuji,  till  1S33,  when  he  assumed  the  Govemment 
Jhankuji  died  in  1843  without  an  heir.  A  contest  took  place  between 
his  uncle  and  the  adopted  relative  of  his  widow.  A  revolution  was  im- 
pending, and  the  Government  decided  to  interfere.  Our  trooi^s  crossed 
the  Chambal,  and  unexpectedly  found  the  forces  of  Gwalior  drawn  up 
at  Mahftr^jpur,  n  few  miles  disitant  from  the  fortress.  A  battle  ensued 
on  the  39th  December  1S43,  resulting  in  the  complete  overthrow  oft 
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Matitbit;    On  the  same  day,  another  victory*  «-as  gained  by  the  British 
troops  at  P.inniir  (Punneah).    Tlie  British  contingent  stationed  in  the 

ro  «fas  increased,  and  affairs  were  placed  on  a  peaceful  (t)otinj^ 
'  last  event  of  historical  imporUnce  was  the  revolt  of  the  Gwalior 
contingent  in  October  1S57. 

The  population  of  the  new  town  called  L^ehkir,  where  the  Mahdrdfi 
resides,  was  reitirned  in  iSSi  at  68,066,  namely,  70,741  HinduK. 
i7i*3S  Muhammadans.  and  1S9  'others.'  Lashkir  has  a  ch.-iriiahle  dis- 
pensary, a  new  jail,  and  iiost-otliec,  and  is  connected  with  the  Gwalior 
railway  station  by  a  new  metalled  road.  The  Maliirdji  has  recently 
established  a  paper  mill,  which  is  now  Bt  work. — S«  Gwalior  State. 

Ow&rich. — Pargand  in  Gonda  Dislricl,  Oudh. — Su  Gl'wabich. 

Owe-chyo. — River  in  the  north  of  Prome  Disirici,  Pegu  Division, 
Btilish  Ifurma.  It  rises  in  the  Padauk  spur,  ao  miles  west  of  the 
main  range  of  the  Pegu  Vomas ;  after  a  south-westerly  course,  it  joins 
the  Nawin  by  the  same  mouth  as  the  In-gon  and  Chaung-saulc  Near 
its  source  the  bed  is  rocky,  hut  lower  down,  sandy  and  muddy;  it  is 
uniuvigablc  The  trees  most  common  on  its  banks  are  in  and  Alien 
(Nauclca  sp,). 

Gyaing.— River  in  Amherst  District,  Tenasscrim  Division,  British 
Burma.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Hlaing-bwai  and 
Haungtharaw  near  Gyaing  village,  in  lat.  16'  34'  x,,  and  long.  98'  3'  E. 
llie  united  waters  flow  west  for  45  miles,  and  fall  into  the  Salwln  at 
Maulmaia  The  Gyning  is  a  broad  but  shallow  river,  containing 
numerous  sandbanks;  it  is  navig.ible  by  bo.tts  all  the  year  round. 
The  most  important  pbccs  on  the  banks  are — Kado,  at  the  mouth, 
the  Government  timber- revenue  station  ;  Zatha-byin ;  Tarana  ;  and 
Dammalha. 

dyaiSig  Attaran.  —  Tovmship  in  Amherst  Disirici,  Tenasscrim 
Division,  British  Burma  ;  situ.itcd  between  15*  59'  and  16'  40'  n.  laL. 
and  between  97'  41'  and  97*  55'  E.  long.  It  occupies  the  valley  of 
the  Attanin  river,  and  extends  from  the  hills  forming  its  southern 
boundary  northwards  to  the  Gyaing.  Above  the  junction  of  the  Zanit 
and  Winraw,  which  unite  to  fonn  the  .\lL-iian.  are  brgc  tracts  of 
valuable  forest  land.  The  limber  can  only  be  felled  by  licence  Teak 
was  formerly  very  plentiful,  but  the  supply  has  diminished  consider^ 
ably,  owing  10  the  indiscriminate  felling  in  the  first  years  after  the 
Drilish  occupation.  {Sti  Amherst  Disikict.)  The  hcad-quaiters  of 
the  township  are  at  Nga-bye-ma  (populaiion  in  1881,  367),  on  the 
Attaran.  A  few  miles  above  is  Vcbaw,  famed  for  its  hot  springs, 
Gyaing  Attaran  is  divided  into  15  circles.  Population  (iSSi)  27,790; 
gross  revenue,  /r59-l7- 

Oyaing-thaa-lwin,  —  Division   of   Amherst   District,  Tenasscrim 
Division,  British  Burma ;  situated  between  16*  33'  and  16'  56'  h.  lat.., 
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;  between  9;*  38'  and  gS'  o*  r_  long.    Th«  lhrc<  civief  ri 
Salw(n,  ihc  HIaing-bwai,  and  ihc  Cyning.  wilb  their  tributaries. 
In  the  west  and  souih-wcst,  ihc  coimliy  consists  of  an  extensive  plain 
Imveriied  by  parallel  ridges  of  limestone  locks,  having  a  genemi  north 
and  south  direction,  with  intervening  narrow  and  cultivated  vatle)^ 
Portitins  of  thi*  tma  are  occ-i.sion.-illy  inundated  by  the  S.ilwin.     In 
the  east  and  north-east  of  the  township  there  ia  a  series  of  low  latcrite 
hills,  open  bamboo  forests,  and  small  low-lying  grassy  plains.    Thei 
southern  iMrt  i»  a  long,  narrow  rice-produdng  area.     In  the  more  hilly  ' 
portion,  where  water  and  fodder  are  plentiful  all  the  year  round,  cattle 
are   extensively  bred,  and  arc  sold   to  purchasers  who  come  from 
Tha-tun  and  I'egu,  and  other  places  west  o(  the  Siitaung,     Cattle  are 
also  iin])oRed  by  the  Shans ;  the  chief  export  is  rice.    Cyaing-than-lwin . 
contains  16  revenue  circles  ;  the  head-quarters  station  is  Za-tha-byin, 
I'opulation  (1881)  47,901  ;  revenue,  ^£13,070. 


Hab. — River  on  the  western  frontier  of  Sind,  Bombay  Presidency, 
and  for  some  distance  the  boundary  between  British  territory  and 
BaliSchistdn.  It  rises  in  KheUt  (lat.  16'  la'  30"  n..  long.  67"  16*  t), 
flows  south-cast  for  15  miles,  then  due  south  for  50  miles,  and  then 
south-west,  till  it  falls  into  the  Arabian  Sea,  in  lat  34°  ja'  N.,  long. 
66'  41'  E.,  after  a  total  length  of  about  100  mile».  Except  the  Indus, 
it  is  the  only  permanent  river  in  Sind.  It  abounds  in  fish.  A  pro- 
posal to  supply  Kar:ichl  ( Kurnichec)  with  drinking  water  from  the  Hab 
was  put  before  the  Bombay  Government  in  1867;  but  a  scheme  for 
bringing  water  from  the  Maler  river  was  subsequently  sanctioned,  and 
the  latter  work  will  soon  be  completed. 

Habigai^.— SubHdivision  of  Sylhet  District,  Ass.-un,  consisting  of 
the  four  police  circles  {tMnds)  of  Habiganj,  Nabiganj,  Madhabpur,  and 
lianidchan^  Area,  971  square  miles;  villages,  2495  ;  houses,  98,196. 
Total  population  (1S71)  455,009  ;  (1S81)  481,051,  showing  an  increase 
of  i7.04».  or  5'94  per  cent.,  in  nine  years.  Classitied  according  to 
religion,  there  were  in  iRSi  —  Hindus,  235.955  J  Muhammadans, 
346,089  :  and  '  others,*  16. 

Habiganj,— Large  Mt4r  in  the  south-west  of  Sylhet  District,  Assam, 
on  what  was  once  the  main  stream  of  the  Bardk  river,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  Habiganj  Sub-division.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern  edge 
of  the  inundated  tract  which  fills  the  west  centre  of  the  Surmd  valley, 
and  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Khsai  river.  It 
Elands,  as  do  all  the  other  vIlLiges  of  the  inundated  tract,  on  an  arti- 
ficial mound     A  busy  fleet  of  cargo  boats  loads  and  unloads  at  the 
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very  door  of  ihe  merchanti'  warcliouaes.  It  j.t  an  important  centre  of 
tTiidc.  Popuhlion  (iS8i)  4061,  namely,  Hindus,  3157;  Mtihamina- 
dAns,8oj;  *othcra,'  i.  In  1S81-S3,  the  imports  fl^ro  Bcn^l  by 
country  boats  were  valued  at  £,^^,000.  chiefly  consisting  of  sail, 
tobacco,  and  European  piece-goods.  The  CKporis,  chitfly  rice,  were 
Tallied  at  ^^30,000, 

H&brfL  —  Villa^  and  head-quarters  of  a  police  circle  {tkind)  in 
Dinijpur  District,  Bengal ;  situated  on  the  Tilai  river,  a  tributary  of  the 
Jamunl  Lai.  35*  36'  3"  n.,  long.  88°  57'  50"  e.  Large  river  mart, 
tradini;  in  rice,  tobacco,  gunny-cloth,  sugar,  jute,  etc. 

HadatninL — Village  in  Mysore  Disirict.  Mysore  State.  Poiiulalion 
(18S1)  1643.  It  formed  the  scene  of  a  chivalrous  ttory  of  the  14th 
centtiry,  and  is  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  the  present  ruling  family. 

HAfisAbAd.— Southern  lahul  of  tliijninwdb  Oistrict,  Punjab,  lying 
betvfccn  31'  31'  and  33'  so'  30'  N.  lat.,  and  between  73'  1 1'  30'  and 
74*  7*  15"  E.  long,;  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  dry  an<l  uncul- 
tivated upland  plain.  Area,  1362  .iijuare  milei ;  area  under  culliraiton, 
aoj,37i  acres.  Population  (i8i58)  176,986  ;  (1881)  196,604,  namely, 
males  107,451,  and  females  89,153 ;  average  density,  144  [>eR(ons  per 
square  mile.  Cla»i(ied  according  to  religion,  there  were  in  1881 — 
Muhammadans,  154,368 ;  Hindus,  31,315  ;  Sikhs,  10,905  ; '  others,'  6. 
Revenue  of  the /fl^rf/ in  1S82-83,  ^£16,774.  The  administrative  staff 
consisted  of  a  taisilddr,  a  utuitsi/,  and  an  honorary  magistrate,  presiding 
over  3  civil  and  a  criminal  courts.  Number  of  police  circles  {iMndi),  4 ; 
strength  of  regular  police,  85  men  ;  village  watchmen  (r/iauiiJiln),  441. 

H&flz&b&d.  —  Town  in  Giijrinwiila  District,  Punjab,  and  head- 
quarters of  the  H.ifix.'tbad  /aAii/.  Distant  from  Gdjr.^nwala  31  miles 
west ;  formerly  a  place  of  j^reat  iniiiortance,  and  mentioned  in  the  Aini- 
Aihari  as  head-quarters  of  a  makal,  but  now  only  important  as  being 
the  sub-di visional  head-iiu.irtcrs.  Founded  by  Ha^^,  a  favourite  of  the 
Emperor  Akbar.  Population  (1881)  2453,  namely,  Hindus,  1317; 
Muhammadans,  994;  and  Sikhs,  142;  numbtr  iif  houses,  380.  The 
town  contain^  besides  the  official  courts  and  offices,  a  sardi  or 
native  inn,  with  a  good  European  rest-house  attached  to  it ;  a  ihdnd  or 
police  circle ;  and  a  vernacular  middle-clas!i  school. 

Haggri — River  in  the  Madras  Presidency. — Sa  Hucm, 

Haiitpur.— Town  in  Maldah  District,  Bengal ;  sjtuaied  on  the  left 
l>ank  of  the  Ganges.  Lat.  25"  16'  10"  n.,  long.  87'  34'  zi'  g.  The 
town  occupies  an  imt>orUn(  situation  at  the  spot  where  the  waters  of 
the  Ganges  have  effected  a  junction  with  the  Kdlindri,  and  is  the  largest 
river  mart  in  the  District.  It  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  trade  some  years 
ago,  when  the  main  stream  of  ihe  Ganges  shifted  its  channel  several 
miles  (rooi  the  town ;  but  the  stream  has  recently  relumed  to  its  old  bed, 
and  commerce  has  revived  and  restored  the  imi>ortance  of  the  ^hsji. 
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Haidar&b&d  {FfyJenii-nJ,  or  ihe  Niiim's   Dorointonn). — A  Xaitw 
Slate   uf    Itudatory   kingdom,   roughly   co-cxtcnsivc    with  ibe   Deccan 
{Daishin)  or  centra!  ])!iilc3ij  of  Southern  India,  which  uikcs  its  name 
from   its  capital,    Haiparabao  City.     *The  form  of  the    territoiy, 
inclusive  of  the  Haii^akauao  Assignkd  Districts,  knoim  as  Bcr^r,  t« 
ihnl  of  a  trajiwium.     It*  base  is  about  4so  miles  in  \  direction  from 
nonh-«asi  to  south-west,  from  Hitrnpaadgar  in  lat.  15'  10'  k.,  long.  76* 
S'  E^  to  Maripud  in  bt.  17°  30'  N.,  long.  81*  3a'  e.;  its  norih-«astern 
side  extends  from  south-east  to  north-west  a  distance  of  390  miles, 
Mariiiail,  above   mentioned,  to  Meljth.'tt  In  laL  ii'  41'  k.,  long. 
15'  E. ;  its  Dorth-wcslcm,  in  a  direction  from  noixh-east  to  south-west, 
&  distance  of  330  miles  from  Melghdt,  as  above,  to  Phultamba,  lat.  i9*_ 
47'  M.,  long.  74*  40'  E. ;  and  the  south-western,  a  distance  of  330  cntlcfl 
from  Phiiltamba  to  Hampasigar.    Though  such  is  the  general  outline 
of  the  counlrj",  the  boundaries  arc  marked  by  numerous  sinuotdlie*, 
earning  them  to  deviate  greatly  from  right  lines.    The  territory  ties 
between  lat.  15*  10'  to  11°  46'  N.,  including  the  Haidarabad  Assignc 
Districts,  or  Benlr,  and  long.  74*  35' to  81*  35'  e.     Excluding  Bcrai 
the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State  reaches  the  parallel  of  so*  4'J 
It  is  475  miles  in  length  from  south-west  to  north-casi,  and  about  the* 
Gsme  distance  in  breadth.'    The  area  of  Berdr,  or  the  Haidardlbid 
Assigned  Districts,  is  17,711  square  miles,  that  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  Niatm's  Dominions  is  estimated  at  about  80,000  square  miles; 
the  total  area  of  the  whole  Stale  being  thus  about  911,000  Ki]U3re  miles. 
'  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  Central  Provinces ; 
on  the  south  and  south-east  by  territory  subject  to  the  Presidency  of 
Madras ;  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  territory  subject  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bombay.     Within  the  western  part  arc  some  small  isolated 
British  possessions.*     Excluding  the  Haidaribdd  Assigned  Districts,  or 
Beiir,  ihc  Districts  comprising  the  Native  Stale  of  llaidardbid  arc,  ia_ 
the  Eastern  Division,  Kamamet,  Nalgoinb,  and  Nagar  Kamiil ;  in  th4H 
Northern  Division,  Mchdak,  Indor,  Yelg.mdal.  and  Sirpur  Tanddr ;  in 
the  Western  Division,  BIdar,  Nanrfcr,  and  Naldrug ;  in  the  Southern 
Division,  Raiclior,  Lingsagar,  Shoripur,  and  Gulbargah ;  and  Jo  the 
North-west  Division,  AurangdMd,  Bhfr,  and  Parbaini ;  while  the  capital^ 
Haidarahid,  with  its  suburbs,  forms  the  City  Dislrict.  ■ 

In  this  article  the  pass.igcs  within  invcrlcd  commas  are  from  an 
article  prepared  by  Mr.  Edward  Thornton  under  the  directions  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

Phyaeai  Aspetts. — '  Haidaribid  is  a  tract  of  considerable  elev-atian,^ 
averaging  1 350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  some  granite  summit 
attain  a  height  of  3500  feci.    The  elevation  ofthefortofGolconda,  near 
the  city  of  Haidanibdd,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  3034  feet  above  sea* 
levcL    With  the  exception  of  the  valley  of  the  Tapti  at  the  nonbcni| 
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extremity  of  the  lerrilory,  which  Is  bounded  on  the  norih  by  the 
Vindhya  range  and  on  the  south  by  the  high  Und  of  the  Godiivari,  ihe 
whot^  drainage  of  the  country  is  cither  from  west  lo  eait  or  ftora  north- 
west lo  south-east,  discharging  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  the  channels 
of  Uic  Goddvari  and  the  Kiiitna.  The  drainage  of  the  valley  of  the 
Tipti,  flowing  westward,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.*  This  wide 
expanse  of  country  presents  much  ^■arie^y  of  surface  and  feature.*  In 
,  some  parts  it  is  mountainous,  wooded,  and  [>icturetque ;  in  others,  flat 
or  undulating.  The  champaign  lands  arc  of  all  descriptions,  including 
many  rich  and  fertile  plains,  much  good  land  not  yet  brought  under 
cultivation,  and  numerous  tracts  too  sterile  ever  to  he  cultivated  at  all. 
The  most  important  mountain  ranges  running  through  the  Slate  arc — 
the  Balifghjt  range,  running  e.-ut  and  west  from  the  (&luk  of  Bilolt  in 
the  Indor  District  to  tlic  tdluk  of  v\shti  in  the  B{rh  District,  a  dUtance 
of  joo  mites  within  the  Ni/.im's  territory ;  the  Sabiidri  range,  running 
from  the  District  of  Indor  lo  the  Assigned  Districts  of  Haidardbifd,  and 
on  to  Khindcsh  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  entire  length  of  the 
Sahy^ris  within  the  Ni2;im's  Slate  is  about  150  miles,  of  which  a  length 
of  about  100  miles  is  called  the  Aj.-inta  Ghit  range.  The  Gawalgarh 
range  runs  east  and  west  in  Berdr  for  about  64  miles,  and  the  Jdlna 
range  runs  for  a  length  of  lao  miles  from  Dautatdbid  eastward  in  the 
direction  of  JAlnx 

'  The  gtolej^ical  fermaliom  tae  on  a  large  scale ;  in  the  north-west 
being  of  the  great  volcanic  formation  extending  through  the  greater 
port  of  the  De<:c3n,  consisting  principally  of  trap,  but  in  some  parts 
basalt.  In  the  middle,  southern,  and  south-western  parts,  the  greater 
part  of  the  country-  is  overlaid  with  gneissic  formations.  In  the  north- 
cast,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Godivari,  there  is  much  sandstone, 
lome  of  it  carboniferous.'  Near  the  junrtion  of  the  I'engaogd  with  the 
Wardhd,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  latter  river,  there  are  coal-fields.  Those 
which  have  been  examined  over  a  small  area  near  Sasti  and  Pioni  show 
an  average  of  40  feet  in  thickness.  The  quality  of  the  coal  hitherto 
mined  is  inferior  to  that  of  Kdnfganj,  but  good  enough  for  railway  pur- 
jxpsch.  Iron-ore  is  found  in  the  ^ame  neighbourhood,  also  limestone 
and  kantar,  or  nodular  limestone,  at  Kamaram  in  the  extreme  cast ; 
and  too  miles  north-east  of  EUorc  there  is  another  small  coal-field,  At 
Shihibdd,  near  the  junction  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway 
with  the  Nizam's  Stale  Railway,  arc  quarries  of  excellent  limestone, 
which  are  ewenwvely  worked  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  line 
of  the  latter  railway.  The  stone  found  is  of  two  colours,  grey  and 
black,  and  takes  a  polish  almost  equal  to  marble.  It  is  now  iinfiorted 
into  Haidardbdd  city,  and  exported  elsewhere  in  large  quantities  for 
building  purposes,  for  which  it  i.t  well  suited  from  m  regular  cleavage 
and  (he  ease  with  which  it  can  be  worked, 
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Rh^ert. — The  Haidaribid  terriiory  is,  on  the  whole,  well  wat' 
nvcrs  being  numerous,  while  tanks  or  aniiicial  pieces  of  water  al<9 
aliound.  The  Godavari,  ri&ing  on  the  c;isterii  declivity  of  the  Weitei 
Gh^is,  rear  Nisik  in  the  British  [listrict  of  tbai  name,  takes  a  cou 
ioiJlh-cast  for  aboul  90  miles  lo  rhiiltamba,  wher«  it  first  touches  01 
this  tcrrilot}',  and  comiuues  to  fluw  along  the  border  south-outw; 
for  70  miles  to  Mungi,  in  lal.  19'  17'  n.,  long.  75°  jo'  E.  Here  it  eoICTS' 
Haidaidbid  territory,  through  which  it  holds  a  course  nearly  easterly, 
for  about  160  miles,  to  the  vicinity  of  Lasona.  in  lat.  19*  7'  n.,  lon^ 
77*  s'  E.  At  thai  place,  it  receives  on  the  left  side  the  Dudna  river, 
which  flows  from  the  north-cast  and  has  a  considerable  strcatn  after 
its  junction  with  the  Purna  river.  About  85  miles  lower  down,  in 
lat.  18*  48'  N.,  Jong.  77'  ss'  E.,  it  receives  on  the  right  side  the  Man- 
jlra.  It  thence  continues  to  hold  a  course  generally  easterly  fof  j 
about  190  milex,  to  Kulaisar,  in  lat.  18*  52'  N.,  long.  79*  53'  v.,  whereof 
on  the  left,  it  receives  the  Pranhita,  a  large  river  from  the  nonhl 
After  the  confluence,  turning  south-east,  il  flows  for  about  155  miles  in 
that  direction  along  (he  south-western  base  of  the  mountains  of  Basiir 
to  Kottiir,  in  lat.  17°  19'  n.,  long.  Si°  19'  »„,  where  it  passes  into 
Goddvari  District  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Below  Kulaisar,  it  forms 
the  norih-caslcm  boundary  of  Haidatdbdd  territory.  Thus  the  lotali 
length  of  (his  great  river,  along  the  border  and  through  the  territory, 
is  about  600  miles,  for  above  >oo  of  which  it  is  navigable  from  June  (o 
February.  The  Wakdiia,  rising  in  the  hills  of  Deiul  and  Chhindwira, 
Districts  of  the  Central  Provinces,  flow.s  soulh-wett  for  a  few  miles,  and 
first  touching  on  this  territory  at  Gudra,  in  lal.  21' 55' tt.,  long.  ;8* 
35'  K.,  thence  flows  towards  the  south-casi  170  miles  towards  Ch^nd^ 
In  lat.  19'  ss'  N.,  long.  79°  15'  k.,  it  receives  on  the  right  side  the 
Pengangi,  a  large  nver  from  the  west,  which  for  the  greater  pan  of  its 
course  forms  the  boundary  between  East  Berdr  and  the  more  southern 
portions  of  the  Nizim's  Dominions.  After  the  junction  with  the  Pen-; 
gangit,  the  Wardhi  continues  to  flow  in  a  south-easterly  direction  for 
60  miles,  and  in  lat.  19'  37'  n,,  long,  79°  15'  e.,  on  the  left  bank 
receives  the  Wainganga,  from  the  north.  Below  the  confluence,  the 
united  stream,  now  called  the  Pu.an'hit.i,  flows  in  a  tortuous  directJoiti 
but  generally  south,  for  about  80  miles  to  Kulaisar,  in  lat.  iS*  53'  N„ 
long.  69°  S3'  K.  Thi.s  stream,  through  nearly  its  whole  length,  whether 
denominated  the  Wardiia  or  the  Pranhita,  marks  the  boundary  between 
thift  territory  and  the  Central  Provinces.  It  Js  navigable  for  about  170 
miles. 

The    KiSTNA   or    Kkisrna,    rising    near    Mahdbalcshwar,   in 
Western  Ghats,  holds  a  course  south-cast  for  about  3J0  miles  to  lat.] 
16'  10'  N.,  long.  76'   18'  E.,  where  it  touches,  and    10  miles  farther 
jjoiises  into,  this  territory,  through  which  it  flows  in  a  direction  generally 
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north-cast  for  about  75  miles  to  Kadlur  in  lat.  16*  34'  n,.  long.  77' 
10'  e.,  where  on  ihc  left  bank  it  leceivei  the  Dhfma  from  the  north- 
west, and  is  soon  aficr  spanned  by  ibc  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway 
bridge.  From  near  this  point  ihc  river,  luming  soutli-eojil,  flows  80 
miles  in  that  direction  to  iu  conlluence  with  the  Tunf^bliadra  in  lal. 
15' 58' N.,  long.  78°  19'  e,,  where  it  turns  nonhcast  and  flows  180 
miles  to  lat.  16'  50'  n.,  long.  80*  10'  f.,  ai  which  poinl  it  |>a.sM.'N  into 
Kistna  {Krishna)  District  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  From  the 
confluence  to  the  point  Icut  named,  it  forms  part  of  the  southeastern 
boundary  of  Haidanibdd  territory.  Thus  its  total  length  of  course 
connected  with  this  terriiory  is  345  miles ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
ruggedness  of  its  bed,  il  is  of  little  use  for  navigation.  The  Tunga- 
BHADRA,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Tunga  and  Ithadra  in 
Mysore,  flows  northeastward,  and  at  Mildlapur,  in  Lit.  15°  8'  n.,  long. 
76'  1' K.,  first  touches  this  lerriiory,  along  ihe  soulh-cistcrn  boundary 
of  which  it  flows,  separating  it  from  tlie  Madras  Districts  of  Bellary  and 
KamUl  (Kumool)  for  a  distance  of  loo  miles,  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Kiitru.  Many  other  streams  (considerable  rivers  during  the  periodical 
rains,  but  much  reduced  in  volume  at  other  times  of  the  year)  discharge 
into  these  main  channels  of  drainage.  Tanks  for  imgntion  arc,  as 
before  obsen-ed,  numerous,  and  some  of  them  arc  of  very  great  kix,  as 
that  at  Pakhal,  which  is  at  least  30  miles  in  circuit.  I'hc  bandit  or  dam 
of  this  tank  i*  about  aooo  yards  in  length.  UTien  full  of  w.ncr.  the 
(leptli  at  ihe  sluice  is  36  feet.  These  tanks  arc  generally  formed  by 
throwing  an  embankment  across  the  lower  end  of  a  valley,  and  thus 
causing  the  accumulation  of  the  water  of  such  streams  as  may  Sow  into 
iL    The  total  number  of  tanks  in  the  State  is  about  18,  joo. 

*Ttu  elimaU  may  be  considered  as  in  general  good  ;  and  as  there  are 
,  no  arid,  bare  deserB,  similar  to  those  of  Rdjputana  and  some  other  tracts 
of  Northern  India,  the  hot  winds  are  less  felt.  In  the  vicinity  of  (he 
citf  of  Haidardbdd,  the  mean  temperature  in-doors,  according  to 
observations  made  at  sunrise,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at 
sunset,  for  one  year,  was— in  J.nnuary,  74^*  F, ;  February,  76^' ;  March, 
84*;  April.  911°;  May,  93°;  June,  88';  July,  81*;  August,  8oJ*; 
SeptemtxT,  79" ;  October.  80' ;  November,  764° ;  and  December,  74^* ; 
^ving  as  an  annual  mean  8i}°.  Ophthalmic  diseases  are  prevalent  in 
Ihe  sandstone  district.  The  wells  in  general  yield  impure,  unpalatable 
water,  productive  of  disease,  e-specialiy  the  dtacunculus  or  guinea- 
worm,  from  which  those  who  use  the  water  from  tanks  or  streams  are 
exempt.* 

The  annual  fall  of  nxn  is  estimated  at  from  28  to  31  inches  at 
Haidaidb^ ;  this  occurs  principally  during  the  south-west  monsoon 
between  June  and  October.  In  the  north-west  monsoon  there  is  a 
lall  of  only  4  to  7  Indies.      In  1881,  the  total  rainfall  was  39'(>  inches. 
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The  winds  are  genenllf  westerly  in  June,  July,  August,  and  Scptcmbo 
during  October,  November,  December,  January,  and  Kcbrunr>-  tl 
blow  from   the  east;  and  in  March,  April,  and  May  north-westerly 
brccECs  are  frequent 

Animals. — Horses  adapted  for  military  or  general  purposes  are  not 
reared  in  the  xame  nuniber  as  fortnerly  in  the  Niidni's  Dominions. 
The  chief  man  for  Occcan-brcd  horses  is  a  f^iir  at  MaJcgaon  in  BCdar 
District,  about  i6o  miles  from  Haidanib^  and  aoo  from  I'oona.  I'here 
is  also  a  horse  bitdr  near  the  capital,  which  is  0[>en  throughout  the 
year,  and  is  resorted  to  by  merch.mis  from  almost  every  quartet  of 
AKJa,  with  strini^s  of  elephants,  horses,  and  camels. 

AxriaiUun. — '  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  though  in  some  parts  it 
consists  of  chiikat  a  red  and  gritty  mould,  little  fitted,  from  the 
coaraeneM  of  its  particles,  for  agriculture.  Resembling  this,  but 
composed  of  panicles  more  minute,  is  lal-tainin,  a  soil  also  of  a 
reddish  hue,  and  considered  by  Walker  to  be  formed  of  the  remains 
of  broken-down  ant-hills,  which  arc  surprisin);ly  numerous  in  this 
country.  "Thus,"  observe*  the  writer  just  referred  to,  "wcsce  that 
those  insects,  usually  looked  upon  as  iioubIe«oine  and  destructive  pests, 
are  not  without  their  use  in  a  grand  natural  operation.  Tlie  peculiar 
acid  (the  formic),  which  is  their  chief  constituent,  acts  upon  the  alkali 
and  lime,  and  most  probably  on  the  silica  of  the  rock  debris,  pulrer* 
izing  it,  and  facilitatmg,  in  all  probability,  fresh  combinations.  The 
toil,  when  manured,  is  fitted  fur  the  reception  of  all  kinds  of  crops 
without  reference  to  season."  Though  less  extensive  tlian  the  kinds 
just  enumerated,  the  regar  or  black  cotton-soil  occurs  in  many  places, 
and  is  esteemed  the  best  of  any,  and,  as  Indicated  by  the  epithet  above 
applied  to  it,  peculiarly  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  It 
requires  no  manure,  txcept  that  left  by  sheep  generally  fed  ujKjn  it 
when  under  fallow  previous  to  cultivation.  This  is,  however,  an  im- 
portant resource,  as  Rocks  of  sheep  arc  everywhere  to  be  seen.  I'here 
is  also  a  soil  denominated  taido-ia-iamin,  a  black  earth,  dug  from  the 
bottoms  of  tanks ;  but  not  much  priicd,  being  a  atilT  clay  and  con- 
taining a  profusion  of  small  freshwater  shells.  Its  extreme  tenacity 
is  found  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  which  is  still  further  thwarted  by 
a  large  impregnation  of  carbonate  of  soda,  This,  however,  is  collected 
in  great  c|uantities  for  manufacturing  and  commercial  puqjoscs.  All 
those  soils  effervesce  with  acids,  thereby  indicating  that  they  contain 
carbonate  of  Umc.  Throughout  this  territory  ihc  ground,  where«r 
left  uncultivated,  even  but  for  a  year  or  two,  becomes  covered  with  a 
low  jungle,  composed  chiefly  of  the  Cassia  auricubta  and  Zizyphus 
microphylla.  In  process  of  time,  the  appearance  of  the  jungle  IS 
enlivened  by  the  growth  of  numerous  trees,  of  which  the  principal  arc 
Uuica  frondosa,  Bomba.x  heptnphyllum,  Erythrina  indica,  Hyperanihcra 
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TRoringa,  Cauia  fi<itu1a,  Anona  reticulad,  Mclia  szadtrBchta,  Baubbui 
parviflora,  Capparia  trifolia.  Fkus  indica,  Fiois  religiosa,  BoDibax 
go»i[>tuni,  Kcronia  clephantum,  and  several  species  of  Acacia. 

'The  toddy  palms,  Borassus  flalidliformis  and  Phctnix  sylvcstris,  arc 
extensively  cultivated  on  account  of  their  sap,  which  is  drawn  off,  and 
fermented  into  an  intoxicating  beverage-  'I'he  cocoa-nut  tree  cannot 
be  biought  to  perfection,  even  witlt  the  greatest  care,  accompanied 
by  the  most  favourable  circumstances ;  and  in  consequence,  its  cul- 
tivation is  very  circumscribed.  Mango  and  tamarind  trees  occur  in 
great  numbers  about  the  villages.  The  betel  vine  is  also  cultivated, 
but  in  no  great  quantities.  The  principal  grain  crops  are  rice  (of 
which  there  are  no  less  than  eight  varieties),  wheat,  matxc  of  various 
kinds,  juir  (Holcus  sorghum),  Hjra  (Holcus  spicatus),  ra^  (Cyno- 
surus  corocanus) ;  of  oil-sceils  —  mustard,  Scsamum  oricntale,  and 
Ricinus  communis  or  castor-oil  plant;  of  leguminous  growths  — 
Dolichos  lablab,  Dolichos  gladialus,  Phaseolus  mungo,  ehenna  (Cicer 
arietiniim).  Melons,  cucumbere,  gotirds,  antl  some  other  cucurbttacea 
are  largely  grown,  and  form  important  articles  of  diet.  The  gardens 
produce  onions,  garlic,  cirrots,  radisKc?^,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
oonander,  ginger,  turmeric,  and  various  kinds  of  amaranth  used  as  pot- 
herbs. Tobacco  is  cultivated,  but  not  to  a  great  extent.  Cotton, 
indigo,  and  sugar-cnnc  ore  the  more  important  objects  of  the  agri. 
culturist's  care.  Al  (Morinda  citrifolia)  and  thayrit  (Oldenlandia 
umbellata),  valuable  dyes,  occur  wild,  and  are  also  cultivated.' 

Thecoiionproducingcapabiliticf  of  (he  country  arc  well  known.  Tlie 
produce  of  Kunar  Idldbdd  District,  which  chiefly  finds  its  way  to  the 
Hingangh.it  market,  is  greatly  valued,  and  fetches  a  high  price.  In 
1S75.  there  were  no  mills  or  manufactories  in  the  territory;  but  a 
cotton -spinning  factory  has  recently  been  constructed  in  connection 
with  a  wealthy  European  firm  in  Bombay.  Fnnl  of  many  different 
kinds  is  plentiful.  The  mango  and  custard-apple  grow  wild  m'Cr  large 
tracts-  The  melons  and  pinc-apptcs  of  H.tldar^bdd  are  as  celebrated 
in  their  vray  as  the  oranges  of  Nagpur,  and  the  large  purple  grape  of 
Oaulalibdd  is  exported  to  many  distant  markets.  Plants  rich  in  textile 
fibre  arc  not  less  abundant,  and  will  one  day,  it  may  be  presumed,  be 
utilized  on  a  large  scale.  '  Tasar  silk,  the  produce  of  a  wild  species 
of  worm,  is  everywhere  gathered  in  the  jungles.  Hides,  raw  and 
tanned,  both  of  domesticated  and  wild  quadrupeds,  are  articles  of 
some  importance  in  commerce.  Wild  bees  swarm  in  all  the  jungles  ; 
consequently  wax  and  honey  are  abundant  and  cheap.  Lac,  suit- 
able for  use  as  B,  resin  or  a  dye,  may  be  obtained  in  quantities  far 
beyond  the  present  demand.  Mucilaginous  gums  are  produced  in  the 
woods  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and  there  are  some  considered  nui 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  bc«t  African  gums.     Of  gum  resins,  the  roatt 
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worth  not!c«  is  that  yielded  by  the  Boswcllia  thurifcra.  Dika-malt,  a 
resin  yielded  in  grc.it  (iiianlilies  by  several  species  of  Gardenia,  is 
much  used  in  native  pharmacy,  and  probably  might  scnc  imporlant 
pur|X)5es  in  the  arts,  but  its  properties  have  not  been  ndeiiuately 
tested.  Some  sorts  of  nuts  yield  oils,  which  mi};ht  prove  important 
articles  of  commer<e.  Cordage  is  supplied  by  the  common  ian 
(Crotalaria  juncea),  also  by  some  species  of  Bauhinia,  and  of  admir- 
able quality  by  Asclepias  tenacissima.  Of  timber,  the  teak  (Tcctona 
grandis)  produced  in  this  territory  is  stunted  and  indifTerent ;  but 
some  of  fine  quality  is  floated  down  the  river  from  the  forests  of 
Nagpur.  Other  valuable  woods  are  Diospyros  melanoxylon  and 
Dalbergia  or  tissu.' 

PtopU. — A  Census  of  the  population  of  the  Niiim's  Dominions 
in  1881,  excluding  Bcrir  or  the  Haidakaiiaii  AssiONitD  Districts, 
which  are  under  Biitisth  adminiittration,  returned  a  total  of  9,845,594 
persons,  of  whom  915,939,  or  about  one-tenth,  were  Muham- 
madans.  The  principal  sects  among  the  hluhanimndans  are  the 
Shaikhs,  who  number  484,155;  the  Sayyid.i,  89,909;  the  Muj^hals, 
t5,4i3 ;  and  the  Pathdns.  61,437  '>  ^'^  '  unspecified '  being  returned  at 
'"SiO^S-  ''he  chief  divisions  among  the  remaining  population  were 
thus  given — Brdhmans,  259,147;  Rdjputx,  49,843;  Baiidgis,  5057; 
IJedars,  1 19,161  ;  Bhois,  93,170 ;  Chamdrs  (leather- workers),  447, jti ; 
tailors,  30,937  ;  Dhingars,  483,035  ;  Gaondfs,  30,039;  Gaolis,  » 11,608  ; 
Gosains,  21,395;  Gujariiis,  3544;  Lingayats  (traders),  97)836;  Jogis 
(jugglers),  4371 ;  Lohars  (smiths),  56,118  ;  Kamatis (traders),  194,184; 
KoKs  (cultivators),  313,966;  Koshiis,  79,141;  KunbCs  (cultivators), 
1,658,665 ;  Mdngs,  315,731 ;  Milis,  83,806 ;  Mahars,  806.653 ! 
Kiimbhars  (potters),  90,835;  Mahalfs,  102,313;  Manbhnos,  3617; 
Mardthis,  369,636;  Marwiris  (money-lenders  and  bankers),  41,009-, 
Sondrs  (goldsmiths),  88,769 ;  Telingas,  327,338 ;  Tells,  67,564 ; 
Waddars,  54.833;  Banjiiras  (carriers),  6120;  Baniyds  (village  shop- 
keepers), 392,184;  Bhils,  8470;  Conds,  39,513;  Kops,  45.300; 
l.ambdnf.s,  85,204;  and  Pardhis,  1114.  The  above  figures  would 
give  an  average  density  of  population  for  Haidar-iLdd  of  about  133 
to  the  square  mile.  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  lerriloiy, 
the  Telugu  language  prevails ;  and  in  the  south-western  Districta, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kistna  river,  Kanarese  is  spoken.  In 
the  northern  .ind  western  parts,  Manltbi  is  generally  used ;  and,  as 
the  border-land  between  this  language  and  the  Dravidian  languages 
passes  through  the  Nivim's  Dominions,  there  is  a  considerable  inter- 
mixture of  people  speaking  different  languages.  The  Mardthd^t  are 
most  numerous  in  the  west.  The  Musalmilns  are  chiefly  to  be  met 
with  in  the  capital,  and  everywhere  in  the  civil  and  military  service 
of  Government.     In  addition  to  the  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  popu- 
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lalion,  there  is  s  Urge  admixture  of  Pirafs,  Silihs,  Arabs,  Rohillin, 
abonginu,  and  *  others.' 

OwiR^  to  the  general  distribution  of  nrni.s  among  all  cUsses,  the 
people  of  Haidaribdd,  as  of  other  Native  Slates,  present  to  the 
casual  obsenrer  a  more  formidable  appearance  than  is  borne  out, 
pcihaps,  by  anything  in  their  actual  charai-ter  or  disposition.  The 
Tetingas  or  Telugu-spcaking  folk,  though  not  in  a  highly-advanced 
state  of  civilisation,  are  by  no  means  sunk  in  barbnrism.  They  gene- 
rally inhabit  stra^ling  villages,  in  houses  built  of  mud,  with  pyramidal 
roofs  of  palmyra  leaves,  though  a  few  dwellings  are  more  substantially 
constructed  of  brick,  and  tiled.  In  .tome  of  the  less  civilised  parts, 
the  habitations  are  mere  sheds  of  palmyra  leaves,  or  hovels  made  of 
bamboos  and  wattle.  There  is  usually  to  each  village  a  detached  fort, 
constructed  either  of  masonry  or  mud,  about  50  yards  sijuare,  and 
containing  the  dwellings  of  the  taminddr  and  his  immediate  depend- 
ants. There  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  Brdhmans  among  the 
Tclingaa ;  and  the  tixual  diet  of  these  and  the  higher  classes  consists 
of  rice  in  some  localities  and  of  wheat  and  jodr  in  others,  with 
vegetable  curries,  and  cakes  Ravourcd  with  garlic  or  assafcetida  and 
fried  in  butter.  The  Bnihnians  profcu  to  abstain  from  animal  food  ; 
but  the  samindiirs  of  the  Kunbl  caste  consume  mutton,  poultry,  and 
game.  The  lower  orders  subsist  on  ragi  and  other  inferior  sorts  of 
grain  ;  all  are  addicted  to  intoxication  with  the  fermented  sap  of  various 
kinds  of  palms  and  spirit  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  the  mahud 
{Bassia  lalifolia).  Tobacco  is  generally  used,  both  for  smoking  and 
chewing,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  snuflf.  Bkaiif;,  or  the  intoxicating 
narcotic  obtained  from  hemp,  and  opium  ate  also  in  use,  but  to  no 
great  extent.  The  Goods,  who  lurk  in  the  hills  and  fastnesses,  are  & 
wild  and  savage  race;  yet  they  may  he  rendered  tractable  and 
obedient  by  kind  treatment.  At  present  the  majority  are  nearly  in  a 
ttate  of  nature,  sheltering  in  caves  or  hollow  trees,  and  feeding  on 
game  when  obtainable,  at  other  times  on  vermin,  reptiles,  and  wild 
roots  or  fruits. 

CoinaKree,  tU.—'V\\t  principal  articles  of  export  are  cotton,  oil-seeds, 
country  dotli,  hides,  metal  ware,  and  agricultural  produce ;  the 
imports  arc  salt  from  the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  grain,  timber, 
European  piece-goods,  anil  hardw;irc.  In  the  absence  of  any  complete 
system  of  registration,  the  only  means  of  approximately  estimating  the 
aoRual  value  of  the  trade  of  the  Ni/im's  Dominions  with  other  Pro- 
vinces is  by  calculating  it  from  the  known  yield  of  the  ad  vahrtm 
duties  levied  at  customs  houses.  The  amount  thus  rieducible  would 
be  about  ^10,000.000  sterling  per  annum.  Among  the  manufactures 
of  the  country  may  be  mentioned  the  ornamental  metal  ware  of  Bidar ; 
the  gold-cmbroidcrcd  cloth  (kamkk{^)  of  AurangibJd,  Gulbargji,  and 
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other  lowitx ;  and  t)ie  cxoellent  paper  of  diflercnt  kinds  which  is  ix 
by  tlic  inliabilaiUs  of  ihc  hamlcl  of  Kighazpur,   near  ibe   £unous 
fonrus  of  D.iulatiibid. 

Communiealions.—'\\y<£  railway  connecting  Bombay  with  Madras 
traverses  the  south-western  part  of  the  Stale.  The  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railw.iy  works  ihc  line  as  far  as  Kiichur,  where  it  k  Joined 
by  the  Madras  Riulway.  At  Wadi,  7  miles  from  the  station  of 
Shihibdd,  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  line,  the  Ni^am'*  State 
Railway  branches  off  to  Haidarabid  and  to  the  miliury  cantanment  of 
Sccunderdbad  (Sikandrdbdd).  From  Haidardbdd  two  lines  of  telegraph 
separate,  one  going  south-west  to  Bcllary,  the  other  with  an  easterly 
direction  towards  MasulipAiam,  near  (he  mmiih  of  the  Kistna.  'The 
principal  roads  are  the  military  ones— {1)  from  north  to  south,  from 
N.igpur  through  the  city  of  Haidaribdd  10  Bangalore ;  (1)  from  south- 
tasi  10  north-west,  from  Madras  and  Matulii>atara  through  the  city  of 
Haidaribad  to  Poona  and  thence  to  Bombay;  (3)  from  south-cast  to 
north-wesl,  from  the  city  of  Haidardbid  to  Aurangdbitd' 

AJminiitraUon. — 1'he  revenue  of  the  Nizdm's  Dominions,  Berdr 
included,  may  be  staled  in  round  numbers  at  ^£'4,000,000,  inclusive  of 
receipts  from  all  sources.  About  three-fourths  of  the  above  \a.T%e  sum 
is  collected  by  the  Nii^m's  own  Government  from  tracts  under  native 
rule.  The  remaining  onc-fourlh  is  realised  by  British  ofHccts  principally 
from  Berdr,  All  revenue  collected  by  our  Government  from  DistricM 
owning  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nizdm  b  either  *|ient  by  us  in  admini- 
slering  those  Districts,  or  is  handed  over  to  hini  as  unc^tpeudcd  surplus. 
The  only  feudatory  of  the  Niidm  is  the  Rijd  of  Gudwdl,  who  is 
independent  in  his  internal  administration  so  long  as  he  pays  an  annual 
tribute  of  ;£ii,5oo. 

The  land  revenue  is  still  collected  in  kind  m  some  parts  of  the 
country ;  the  rate  for  irrigated  crops  being  half  to  the  Government  and 
half  to  the  cultivator.  Where  it  is  paid  in  mone>',  the  rate  is  much  the 
san)e,  about  S  annas  in  the  rujiee  or  one  shilling  out  of  every  two  on 
the  value  of  the  crop. 

The  Haidarlb.id  Government  has  a  mint  and  a  currency  of  its  own. 
In  former  days,  rupees  of  different  kinds  were  manufactured  in  various 
[>arts  of  the  country.  Now  there  is  only  one  mini,  situated  in  the 
city  of  Haidardbid ;  and  only  one  kind  of  rupee,  namely,  the  A<t//  iimi, 
or  'rupee  of  the  period,'  is  turned  out.  Though  smaller  in  disc,  it  is 
also  a  good  deal  thicker  than  our  rupee,  and  the  difference  in  weight 
and  intrinsic  value  between  the  two  coms  is  trifling. 

History. — The  dynasty  of  the  NLzdm  was  founded  by  Asaf  Jah,  a. 
distinguished  general  of  the  Mughal  Emi>eror  Autangzeb,  of  Tdrkoman 
descent  After  a  lung  life  at  the  Delhi  Court,  diittinguished  alike  in 
war  and  political  cunning,  be  was   appointed   in  1713  Subahdir  or 
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Viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  with  ihe  lille  of  Ni/dm-ul-MuIk  (Regulator  of 
the  State),  which  has  since  become  hcrcditnt)-  in  the  family.  The 
Muglia]  Eni[iire  wn$  at  this  time  torn  by  internal  dissension,  and  at  the 
same  umc  thicatened  by  the  rising  power  of  the  Marathis,  Amid  the 
general  confusion,  Asaf  Jah  hud  little  difficulty  in  lusetting  hi.i  indepen- 
dence ofEaint.!  the  degenemic  de.Nccndanl  of  Autnn!;zeb,  ihoui^h  he  was 
lets  successful  in  ic)>c1iing  the  inroads  of  Marrith.^  cavalry.  At  the  lime 
of  bis  death  in  1748,  he  was  firmly  established  as  on  independent 
sovereign,  with  Haidaribid  for  \m  caiilul,  and  a  kingdom  roughly 
co-eUeiuivc  with  the  present  State. 

Tlie  right  of  succession  w.is  fiercely  ront«lcd  among  his  descen- 
dants. The  claimants  most  favoured  were  twu.  One  of  these,  Na&ir 
Jai^  the  second  son  of  the  deceased  ruler,  being  on  the  spot  when  his 
father  died,  had  seized  the  treasure,  and  obtained  the  support  of  the 
anny ;  and,  moreover,  he  fortified  his  claim  by  an  alleged  renunciation 
of  the  right  of  inheritance  on  the  pan  of  his  elder  brother.  The 
other,  MuialTar  Jang,  was  a  grandson  of  Ni/im-ul-Mulk  by  a  favourite 
daitghier;  and  to  him,  it  was  said,  the  succession  was  conveyed  by 
testamentary  bctjucsi.  Each  of  Ihe  two  candidates  had  the  good 
fotiunc  to  secure  the  counicnanrc  an^l  supjiort  of  one  of  the  great 
European  powers  then  commencing  their  career  of  contention  fur 
supremacy  in  the  East, — the  English  espousing  the  cause  of  Nasir  Jang. 
the  French  that  of  his  rival,  Sluz^iflar  Jang;  but  after  a  very  brief 
)>erio<l,  dissensions  between  the  commander  and  his  officers  caused  the 
retirement  of  the  l-'rcnch  force  from  the  field,  and  Mu/affar  Jang, 
deprived  of  support,  became  the  prisoner  of  Naslr  Jang.  Nasir  Jang 
soon  afterwards  perished  by  the  hands  of  his  own  followers,  and 
MuzaRar  Jang  was  proclaimed  Subah(Lir  of  the  Deccan ;  but  his 
authority  was  exercised  under  the  control  of  the  French  commander, 
Dupleix,  whose  will  was  suprcnic.  MuzafTai  Jang  was  not  destined 
long  to  enjoy  even  the  appearance  of  power.  He  fell  in  an  ajftay  with 
some  Pathin  chiefs,  who,  having  been  instrumental  in  placing  him  on 
the  throne,  were  di-wppoinicd  in  ihc  amount  of  reward  to  which  they 
thought  their  service*  entitled  A  new  occupant  of  tbe-seat  of  power 
was  now  to  be  sought  \  and  the  French,  passing  over  an  infant  son  of 
Muiaflar  Jang,  selected  Salibat  Jang,  a  brother  of  Nasir  Jang,  to  be 
ruler  of  the  Deccan.  Another  clain^ant  for  the  dignity,  however, 
shortly  afterwards  apjieared  in  the  person  of  Chizi-ud-dfn,  the  eldest 
ton  of  the  Nizim  Asaf  Jah.  The  impending  conte*t  between  the 
brothers  was  avcttcd  by  Ihc  sudden  death  of  Ghdzl-ud-din ;  and 
though  the  Marithi-s,  by  whom  he  was  sujiportcd,  continued  for 
thdr  own  purposes  to  maintain  hostililies,  their  unvarying  illsuccen 
disposed  them  to  listen  to  proposals  for  procuring  their  withdrawal  on 
the  usual  terms. 
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The  English  and  Frenc'i,  however,  continued  to  stnigglc  for  powc 
and  influence  in  ihe  Deccan ;    but  the   latter  were  compelled  aftcr^ 
a  while,  by  the  danger  threatening  their  own    possessions  from  the 
victories  gained  by  Clivc,  to  withdraw  from  the  aii|>|>on  of  Salibat  Jang, 
who  thus  weakened,  and  apprehensive,  moreover,  of  the  dcsignE  of  a 
younger  brother,  Ni^dm   Atf,  entered   into  an  engagement  with  the 
English,  by  which  he  promised  to  dismiss  the  French  from  his  scr\-icc, 
and  renounce  all  connection  with  them.    In    1761,  this  weak  prince 
was  dethroned   by    his   own   brother,    Niidm    Alf,   whom,    contrary 
to  the    advice  of  the    most    judicious  of  his    French  councillors, 
he  had  entrusted  wiih  power  which  was  used  10  supplant  the  donor. 
Two  years   afterwards,  the    usurper  ni.ide  further  acknowledgment  of 
his  brother's  fovour  by  putting  him  10  death.     In  1765  he  ravaged  the 
Kamatic,  exercising  in  his  course  a  measure  of  cruelty  far  beyond  what 
was  necessary  to  his  purpose ;    but  he  retired  on   the  approach  of  a 
Uritish  force.     Still  the  British  Government  was  anxious  to  be  on  better 
terms  with  him,  partly  from  a  desire  10  obtain  his  concurrence  to  their^ 
retention  of  the  maritime  I'rovince  known  as  the  Northern  Circai 
formerly  possessed  by  the  French,  but  now  occupied  by  the  English 
who  had  fortified  their  right  by  i\\cfimidn  of  the  Emperor. 

Accordingly,  in  1 766.  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which,  on  condition  of 
a  grant  of  the  Circars,  the  British  Government  agreed  to  furnish  the  Nizam 
with  a  subsidiary  force  when  required,  and  to  pay  9  I6kks  of  rupees  (say 
_;f  90,000)  a  year,  when  the  assistance  of  their  troops  was  not  reiuiied. 
The  Nizdm  on  his  part  engaged  to  assist  the  British  with  his  troops.  There  _ 
were  other  stipulations ;  and  among  ihem  one  reserving  the  life  right  1 
Basilat  Jang,  a  brother  of  Ni«tm  Ali,  in  one  of  the  Circars,  subject  Io9 
his  good  behaviour.  The  aid  of  British  troops  was  afforded,  as  provided  j 
bythetreaty,  to  enable  Nizim  Ali  to  march  against  Haidar  Alfof  Mj-sorCi 
then  rajiidly  rising  to  power;  but  after  a  good  de.-tl  of  vaci11aiion,J 
Nixdm  .\l(  preferred  to  unite  with  that  adventurer.  The  allies,  howevetf! 
were  unprotperous,  and  the  Ni«(m  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  which} 
was  concluded  bya  new  treaty  in  1768.  By  the  Sixth  .\nicle,  the  Ease) 
India  Company  and  the  Nawab  of  the  Karnatic  (who  was  a  party  to] 
the  treaty)  were  to  be  always  ready  to  send  two  t)3ttalions  of  Sepo>i 
and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  manned  by  Europeans,  wherever  the  Ntaim 
should  a-quire  them,  and  the  situation  of  affairs  should  allow  of  such 
assistance  being  rendered,  the  Niz-im  paying  the  expense  during  the 
time  such  force  should  be  employed  in  this  service.  In  178s,  Basdlat 
Jang  died  ;  but  the  Company  did  not  obtain  possession  of  the  Circar  _ 
held  by  him  till  17S3.  'Y\\t:  ptshkash,  or  payment  to  be  made  to  theS 
Nizjm  on  account  of  the  Circars.  had  fallen  into  artcar,  and  was  not 
adjusted  till  a  later  period.  These  m.iitcrs,  however,  having  been 
at  length  arranged,  the  British  Governor-General,  Lord  Comwallis,  in 
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1789,  addressed  a  letter  to  ihc  Niiim  explaining  and  intcq>Teling  the 
treaty  of  1768,  but  declining  to  cntci  into  any  new  trcoi)',  as  had  been 
suggested.  I'hat  letter  was  subsequently  declared,  by  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  10  have  Ihc  full  force  of  a  treaty  executed  iu 
due  form.  In  it  Ihc  Governor-General  agreed  that  the  force  stipulated 
for  in  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  treaty  of  1768  should  be  granted  whenever 
applied  for,  provided  it  was  not  [o  be  employed  again»i  any  jiowcr  in 
alliance  with  the  Company.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  a  war  with  Tipii,  son  of  Haidar  All.  a  treaty  of  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  Ni^dm,  the  Peshwd,  and 
the  British  Government.  Tipil  purchased  peace  at  the  price  of  half 
his  dominions,  and  the  Nizam  had  no  reason  to  be  di»»aiiKfied  with 
hi*  share  of  the  spoil  At  s  later  period,  the  Ni;film,  being  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Mardthis,  claimed  the  assistance  of  the  Uritish  Government 
under  the  subsisting  relations  between  them  ;  but  the  Governor-General, 
Sir  John  Shore,  was  precluded  by  the  treaties  with  the  Marilh.is  from 
interfering  further  than  as  mcJialor,  and  the  Ni^im  was  eventually 
obliged  10  conclude  an  ignominious  peace  with  his  enemy.  The  refusal 
of  auistancc  and  its  results  so  incensed  the  Ni/im.  that  he  requested 
that  two  battalions  stationed  at  his  capital  as  a  subsidiary  force  should 
be  withdrawn. 

The  Nixdni  now  sought  safety  in  the  unlisinient  of  a  body  of 
troops  commanded  by  French  officers,  who,  however,  were  dismissed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  (179'').  under  the  atlniini- 
Stration  of  the  Earl  of  Morningion,  afterwards  Marquis  WcUcsley.  By 
this  treaty,  a  subsidiary  force,  augmented  to  6000  Sepoys  with  a  due 
pTopoition  of  field-pieces,  was  assigned  to  the  service  of  tlic  Nliini, 
who  on  his  pan  agreed  to  pay  a  subsidy  for  the  support  of  the  force 
of  £,3^\.T\o.  On  the  fall  of  Seringapatam  and  the  death  of  Tipd 
Sultin,  the  Niiulin  participated  largely  in  the  division  of  tenitory,  under 
the  partition  treaty  of  1799,  and  his  share  was  increased  on  the  Pcshwi's 
withdrawal  from  the  treaty.  In  rSoo,  the  subsidiary  force  with  the 
Nizdm  was  further  augmented,  and  the  pecuniary  payment  for  its 
maintenance  was  commuted  for  a  cession  of  territory.  The  country 
ceded  on  this  ocaision  consisted  of  the  acquisitions  made  from  Tipii 
aUoited  to  the  Nizam  under  the  treaty  of  Seringa|atam  in  1 791,  and  the 
treaty  of  Mysore,  concluded  in  1799,  after  the  destruction  of  TipiJ's 
power  and  govemmenL  Thi^t  territory  is  known  to  the  present  time 
under  the  title  of  the  Ceded  Districts, 

By  the  treaty  of  1800,  the  Niiira  agreed  to  furnish  in  lime  of  war 
6000  infantry  and  900a  cavalry  to  co-operaie  with  the  British  army,  and 
to  employ  every  effort  to  bring  into  the  field  as  speedily  as  possible 
the  whole  force  of  his  dominions.  Hut  his  troops  proved  very 
inefficient  in  the  6rst  Mariihi  n'ar,  end,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
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cunpaign,  various  schemes  were  from  time  lo  time  proposed  for  thcfr^ 
refonn,  with  liKlc  success.     Hvcntually  bsctalions  trcrc  raised,  which 
were  dothed,  armed,  nnd  equipped  like  the  Company's  troops ;  and  lor 
the  regular  payment  of  this  contingent,  advances  were  made  in  184^ 
from  the  British   Ircasurjr,  on   the  distinct  understanding  that  in  thfl 
event  of  further  ailvancej  becoming  necessaty,  a  territorial  Nccurlly  for 
the  payment  of  ihc  debt  would  be  demanded.     No  efforts,  however, 
were  made  to  pay  o(f  ihc  debt,  which  continued  to  increase.     At  bit, 
in  1853,  a  new  treaty  was  concluded,  by  whicli  the  British  GovemmeoL 
agreed  to  maintain  an  auxiliary  force  of  not  less  than  5000  infanlryfl 
3000  cavalry,  nnd  4  field  b»Iteri»,  and  10  provide  for  tU  payment  and 
for  certain  pensions  and  tlie  interest  00  the  debt ;  tlic  Nixim  on  his  port 
agreed  to  cede  in  trust  Districts  yielding  a  gross  revenue  of  50  lAhkt 
of  rupees  (say  Xs^'o-^oo).     By  this  treaty  the  Niaim,  while  retaining 
the  full  use  of  the  subsidiary  force  and  contingent,  was  released  from 
the  unlimited  obligation  of  service  in  time  of  war  ;  and  the  contingent 
ceased  to  be  part  of  the  Nixdm's  army,  and  became  an  auxiliary  force 
kept  up  by  the  British  Government  for  the  Nieim's  use. 

In  1*57,  when  the  Mutiny  broko  out,  the  condition  of  HaidaiAid 
and  the  Nixdm's  Duminions  became  critical ;  and  in  July,  an  attack, 
which  was  repulsed,  was  made  upon  the  Residency.    The  Haidanibid 
contingent  disi>Iayed  il«  loyalty  in  the  field  against  the  rebels.     In  1S60, 
a  fresh  treaty  was  made  by  which  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the 
Nizdm  were  increased,  a  debt  of  50  tikhi  of  rupees  was  cancelled, 
and  ihe  Assigned  Districts  in  Ber&r,  yielding  a  gross  revenue  of  Ra. 
3.100,000  (say^3io,ooo),  were  taken  in  trust  by  the  British  GovcnH 
nient  for  the  purposes  specified  in  ihc  treaty  of  1S53.     Under  Britiri^ 
administration  the  revenues  of  Bcrdr  have  greatly  increased.     They 
amounted  in  1SS1-S3  lo  j[,^lS<^ll'    Tl":  surplus  is  paid  over  to  th^ 
Haidardbdd  State.  V 

The  present  Nizilm,  Mir  Mahbub  Alf,  was  bom  in  t866.  He  is  in 
point  of  rank  the  first  Muhammadan  ruler  in  India,  and  is  entitled  to 
a  .lalute  of  21  guns.  The  militnry  force  of  the  Niaim  consists  of  71 
field  and  654  other  guns,  JS*  artillerymen,  1400  cavalry,  and  ia,775 
infantr>',  besides  a  large  body  of  irregulars. 

Haldar4b&d  {Hy4cmbid). — Chief  city  and  capital  of  Haidarabid 
State ;  situated  in  lat.  17°  11'  45'  N.,  and  long.  78°  30'  10'  g.,  on  the 
nver  Musf,  which  is  here  between  400  and  500  feet  wide.  It  stands  at 
a  height  of  about  1 700  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  distant  389  miles 
north-west  from  Madras,  449  south-east  from  Bombay,  and  96a  south- 
west from  Calcutta.  According  to  the  Census  taken  in  Fehruar)-  1881, 
the  population  of  the  city  was  returned  at  113,675  ;  and  of  the  suburbs, 
331,187;  making  a  total  of  354,96a.  The  city  is  about  6  mili.-t  in 
circumference,  with  a  stone  wall,   flanked  with   bastions,  encircling 
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IL  Th«  stTMt  3Tc}iiieciure  is  not  impaling,  and  there  are  few  buildings 
with  Any  pretensions  to  archiicaural  merit.  Perhaps  [here  is  no  city  in 
Indii  with  a  ]>opahtion  so  varied  or  to  warlike.  Every  man  goes  about 
armed  with  a  weapon  of  some  kind,  while  the  military  classcii  are 
literally  armed  to  the  teeth.  Here  may  be  seen  the  Arab,  the  Sidi,  the 
Rohilla,  the  I'nih.in,  the  Marathi,  the  Turk,  the  Sikh,  Peniant,  Dokha- 
riotft,  Firsts,  Madrasis,  and  others. 

The  tccneiy  around  Haidardbild  is  wild  and  picturesque,  the  countr)' 
being  hilly  and  dotted  with  numerous  granite  peaks  and  isolated  rock& 
Approached  from  tlie  wcM,  the  appearance  of  the  city  is  ver^'  striking ; 
the  palace  and  mosques  and  magniticenl  pile  of  buildings  erected  for  the 
British  Residency  towering  above  the  outer  wall  A  large  lake,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Haidardbdd,  supplies  the  city.  When  full,  this  sheet 
of  water  is  nearly  30  miles  in  circumference,  and  covers  an  area  of 
1 0,000  acres. 

ITie  palace  of  the  Nlidm,  the  mosques,  and  the  British  Residency 
are  the  principal  buildings.  The  fonner  ha.%  however,  no  pretensions 
10  splendour,  but  is  of  considerable  site.  M.  Langl&s  describes  it  as 
being  more  than  a  league  in  circumference,  and  guarded  by  3  valiant 
body  of  Amnions.  Haidatal)id  is  a  great  Muhamnudan  stronghold,  and 
contains  several  mosques.  The  Jamd  MasJiJ  or  '  Cathedral  *  Mosque, 
so  called  after  the  one  at  Mecca,  from  which  it  is  designed,  is  large,  and 
crowned  by  minarets  of  an  extraordinary  height.  The  pillars  within  consist 
each  of  a  single  piece  of  granite,  and  are  very  lofty.  In  the  environs  of 
Haidarab.id  there  are  many  fine  gardens,  with  gorgeous  pavilions.  That 
of  the  Nizdm's  minister  is  said  to  be  wonderfjlly  beautiful.  It  is  enclosed 
by  high  walls,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  m.-irble  tank.  Carved  trcilis-work 
forms  an  important  feature  in  the  building.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
places  in  Haidarabdd  is  the  College  or  CMr  Miadr  (so  called  from  its 
4  minarets),  built  upon  four  grand  arches,  at  which  the  four  principal 
streets  of  the  city  meet.  Above  are  several  storeys  of  rooms,  and 
formerly  each  storey  was  devoted  to  a.  science.  These  apartments  arc 
now  turned  mto  warehouses. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Musf  is  an  extensive  suburb  known  as  the 
Begam  or  '  Princess '  Bazdr,  because  the  imposts  levied  ihctc  arc  a 
perquisite  of  the  Nizim's  principal  wife.  The  British  Residency  it  in 
this  quarter,  and  communication  between  it  and  the  palace  of  the 
Nii^  is  maintamed  by  a  iiandsonie  bridge,  planned  by  Colonel 
Olii>hani,  of  the  Iltadras  Engineers.  It  was  built  in  1831,  of  squared 
granite,  and  has  eight  arches;  the  roadway  is  14  feet  wide.  The 
British  Residency  was  designed  by  Mr.  Russell,  and  is  remarkable, 
among  other  things,  as  having  been  constructed  entirely  by  native 
worknten.  The  north  front  looks  away  fram  (he  river  and  the  city.  It 
is  adorned  by  a  splendid  portico,  to  which  leads  up  a  flight  of  i«<enty- 
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two  steps,  havin;!!  on  cither  side  a  colossal  sphinx.  From  the  summit 
the  steps  six  Corinthian  columns,  faced  with  (kundm  stone  of  dazzling 
whitent:^  ri.te  10  the  top  of  the  upper  Klorey  of  the  main  building.  The 
Company's  arms,  in  alto-rclit'vo,  form  the  central  ornamenL  The  intctior 
of  the  portico  is  cUborately  carved,  and  the  whole  building  stands  iai 
ornamental  pleasure-grounds,  enclosed  by  a  wall  with  two  gateways. 
The  st&ircasc  is  the  finest  in  India,  each  step  being  a  single  bloclc  of 
the  fincHt  granite ;  the  walls  are  richly  decorated,  and  the  apanmenis 
arc  furnished  with  the  utmost  luxuriance.  The  pavilions,  galleries,  and 
teriBces  are  ornamented  in  the  florid  style  of  Oriental  architecture,  with 
a  profusion  or  delicate  trellis- work,  painting,  and  gilding.  The  Aneit 
private  residence  in  the  city  is  the  palace  of  the  Bdra  Dari  ot  'Twclie 
Doors,'  now  occupied  by  the  present  minister  of  the  Nizam,  Sir  Solir 
Jung. 

History. — Haidarnbad  was  founded  in  15S9,  by  Kutab  Shih  Mu- 
hammad KiiU,  the  fifth  in  descent  ftom  Sultan  Kiili  Kutab  Shih, 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty  at  Golconda.  Muhammad  KUH  rerom'ed 
the  seat  of  government  from  Golconda  on  account  of  its  want 
of  water  and  cnn.teiiuent  unhealthiness,  and  built  a  new  city  on  th« 
banks  of  the  Musi  river,  7  miles  from  his  former  capital.  He  called  it 
Bhdgnagar.^VnWwniWt:  City,'  from  his  favourite  mistress,  Bhiigmati ; 
but  after  her  death  he  named  it  Haidatdbdd,  'The  City  of  Haidar,' 
though  for  msny  years  it  TCiained  its  former  appellation.  The  hi$toi7  of 
Golconda  and  of  Haid.inibdd  after  1589  are  almost  identiciL  Soon 
after  establishing  himself  in  his  new  capital,  Muhammad  Kiili 
carried  on  with  the  neighbouring  Hindu  Rdjis  the  war  which  his 
predecessor,  Ibrdhtm  Shdh,  had  begun.  He  extended  his  conquests 
south  of  the  Kisina  river;  the  strong  fortress  of  Gandikoia  was  captured, 
and  one  of  his  detachments  sacked  the  town  of  Cuddapah.  Some  of 
his  troops  penetrated  even  to  the  frontiers  of  Bengal,  and  Muhammad 
Kiili  defeated  the  Rajii  of  Onssa,  and  subjugated  the  greater  port  of 
the  Northern  Ctrcars. 

In  1603,  an  amb.iss3dor  from  Shah  Abbas,  King  of  Persia,  arrived 
at  Haidar.'ilidd  with  a  ruby-studded  crown  and  other  ma^ilicent 
gifts.  The  palace  of  Uil-kusha  was  allotted  to  the  envoy,  who 
remained  there  six  years,  receiving  from  Muhammad  Kdtl  ^£3000 
annually  for  his  expenses.  When  the  ambass.idor  left  for  Persia,  an 
officer  of  the  court  of  HaidarAbid  accompanied  him,  bearing  return 
presents,  and  amongst  tliem  some  gold  clolh  manufactured  at  Paican, 
which  it  took  five  years  to  make.  In  161 1,  Muhamm.id  KiiH  died, 
after  a  prosperous  reign  of  thirty-four  yeais.  The  principal  memorbls 
of  this  monarch  are  the  palace  and  gardens  of  IUh(  Mah£l,  the 
Muhammadf  g.irdens,  the  palace  of  Nabat  Ghit,  the  ChAr  Mindr 
or  '  already  described,  and  tlic  /amd  Mas/id  or  'Cathedral' 
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MosquCL  According  to  th«  accounis  of  Mfr  At>i!  Tilib,  (he  king's 
private  ucasurcr,  ;£  3,800,000  was  expended  on  public  works  during 
the  reign  of  Muhaminnil  Kiili,  .tpd  ^f  14,000  wiu  distributed  every 
year  among  tlie  pour.  The  king's  cxamjilc  uf  liberality  was  followed 
Xif  his  nobility;  and  the  number  of  handsome  buildings  throughout 
the  dominionK  of  the  Kuiab  Shih  mon.irchs  is  unsuri)nsscd,  if  not 
unequalled,  in  any  other  of  the  Ikluhainmadun  kin^jdoms  of  the 
1  Jcfcan. 

Muhammad  KiiU  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sultiin  Abdulii  Kutab 
Shih.  The  Muglials  under  Shdh  Jahdn,  the  ^fth  Emi>cror  (1637-58), 
now  mctkc  their  appearance  in  Southern  India.  Aurangzeb,  Shih 
Jabdn's  son,  was  sent  as  viceroy  into  the  Deccan  by  that  prince,  who 
seemed  bent  on  compensating  for  failures  beyond  the  Indus  by  the 
subjugation  of  Bfjapur  and  Golconda.  The  immediate  cause  of  his 
attack  on  ihc  latter  kingdom  was  an  appeal  from  Mir  Jiimt.t,  the  Prime 
Mtnisier,  whose  son  had  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  the  court. 
Mir  JuDili,  Rnding  himself  unable  to  obtain  such  concessions  as  he 
desiretl  from  his  own  sovereign,  determined  to  throw  himself  on  the 
protection  of  the  Mughal  Emperor.  Such  an  opportunity  for  intrigue 
suite<l  Aurangicb's  character,  and  he  strongly  urged  his  father  to 
entertain  Mir  Jumli's  petition.  Shdh  Jah:(n,  influenced  by  this  advice, 
issued  a  mandate  to  Abdultd  to  redress  the  complaints  of  his  minister; 
but  .'VbdulU  was  so  incensed  by  this  tjucttioning  of  his  independence 
Ihat  he  sequeitraied  .Mir  Jumld's  property,  and  committed  his  son, 
Muhammad  Amin.  to  prison.  SbJh  Jahdn  now  despatched  Auiangtel) 
to  carry  his  demands  into  cffcti  by  force  of  arms.  Under  pretext  of 
escorting  his  son  Sultdn  Muhammad  to  Bengal,  to  wed  the  daughter 
of  his  brother  Prince  Shujd.  Aurang;;eb  made  a  tre.irhcrous  attack  on 
HaidardUdd.  The  road  from  Aurangibdd  (the  capital  of  the  Deccan) 
to  Ucngal  made  a  circuit  by  Masulipai.im  in  order  to  avoid  the  forests 
of  Gondwdna.  and  thus  naturally  brought  the  *-iceroy  within  a  short 
distance  of  Haidanibdd.  Abdulld  Kulab  Shah  was  jtreparing  nn 
entertainment  for  Aurangzcb's  reception,  when  he  suddenly  advanced 
as  an  enemy,  and  took  the  king  so  completely  by  surprise  thai  he  had 
only  time  to  flee  to  the  hill-fort  of  Golconda,  7  miles  distant,  whilst 
Haidaidbdd  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  MughaN,  and  was  plundered  and 
half  bunied  before  the  troops  could  be  brought  into  onler.  Abdtitla 
did  all  in  his  power  to  negotiate  reasonable  terms,  but  the  Mughals 
were  inexorable ;  and  after  several  attempts  to  raise  the  siege  by  force, 
he  vras  at  last  forced  to  accept  the  severe  conditions  imposed  on  him, 
viz.  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Sultin  Muhammad,  with  a 
dowry  in  land  and  money  ;  to  pay  a  crore  of  rupees  {_;^i,ooo,ooo 
Sterling)  as  the  first  instalment  of  a  yearly  tribute ;  and  to  make  up  the 
arrears  of  past  payments  in  two  years.     Mfr  Jumld  remained  in  the 
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service  of  the  Mughals,  and  became  a  bvourice  general  of  Aiimngzeb, 
and  one  of  the  most  useful  instTumcnis  of  his  ambition. 

Abdiilli  died  in  1673,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-lair,  Abd 
Htuain,  who  in  his  jouth  had  been  notorious  for  dissi|uitcd  habitn 
He  fell  eiilirciy  under  the  influence  of  a  Mardthd  Itrdhman,  named 
Madhdna  Pjinih,  who  becimc  his  Prime  Minister.  In  1676,  at  th« 
invitation  of  this  man,  Slvaji,  the  founder  of  the  Marathi  supremacy, 
enleied  Haidardbad  with  a  force  of  70,000  men,  on  his  way  to  the 
Kamalic,  He  also  concluded  a  treaty  with  Abii  Hu;>aiii.  Sivajfs 
reception  at  Golconda  ifTorded  grounds  for  a  war  with  the  State  of 
Ittjiipur,  but  the  invasion  was  resisted  and  dereated  by  Madhiina  I'nnth. 
Sivajf  died  in  1680,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Sambajf, 
with  whom  Abil  Husnin  also  entered  into  an  alliance.  Aiiningzeb  was 
]>rcvented  from  at  once  turning  his  arms  a^tainst  Golconda,  owing  to  a 
convention  made  by  his  son.  Prince  Muazim.  When,  in  1686,  Khdn 
Jah^  was  sent  against  that  State,  and  found  himself  unable  to  oppose 
its  arm/,  he  begged  urgently  for  rcinforcemeius  ;  and  Trince  Muaiim 
waa  despatched  (o  his  assistance.  The  lender  of  the  Golconda  troops 
proved  unfaitJiful  to  his  cause,  and  allowed  the  united  forces  to  proceed 
unmolested  to  Haidaribid,  where  he  joined  the  Mughals  with  iJie 
greater  part  of  his  troops.  The  king,  Abii  Husain,  shut  himself  in  the 
fort  of  Golconda ;  and  Haidar;ibad  was  again  left  open  to  plunder. 
Madhiina  I'anth  was  killed  in  a  popular  tumuli,  and  the  king  accepted 
such  terms  as  he  could  obtain.  .V  payment  of  i  millions  sterling  in 
money  and  jewels  was  demanded.  The  treaty,  however,  was  of  short 
duration,  for  in  1687  Aufangwb  formally  decbrcd  war  against  Abii 
Musain.  The  king  bravely  defended  the  fort  of  Golconda  for  seven 
months,  and  lost  tt  at  last  by  treachery,  and  was  sent  a  capti^v  to 
Daulatab.'td,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  Abd  Kusain  was  a  very 
popular  monarch,  and  many  anecdotes  of  his  virtues  ate  stilJ  current 
in  the  Ucccan.  .Aurangzeb  immediately  look  [wssession  of  all  the 
territories  of  Bfjdpur  and  Golconda,  but  his  occupation  was  little  more 
than  military.  The  Districts  were  farmed  out,  and  were  governed  by 
military  leaders,  who  received  as  P^r  cent,  for  the  expense  of  collecting 
the  revenue. 

No  event  of  any  importance  occurred  at  HaidaribSd  until  1707,  the 
year  of  Aurangzeb's  death.  \  dispute  for  the  crown  took  place  between 
his  two  sons.  Prince  Az(m  and  I'rincc  Muazim.  The  latter  was 
victorious,  and  ascended  the  throne  as  Rahddur  Shdh.  Prince  Kim 
ISakhsh  refused  to  acknowledge  his  brother  as  king ;  and  BahidurShih, 
after  attempting  in  vain  to  win  him  over  by  concessions,  marched 
against  him  to  the  Deccan,  and  defeated  him  in  a  battle  near  Haidar- 
iibdd  (Februar)'  1708),  in  which  Kim  Bakh&h  was  m orU I !y  wounded. 
Uahddur  Shdh  then  made  a  truce  with  the  Mardth^;  and  alTairs  in 
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the  necotn  remained  quiet  until  the  end  of  his  reign,  in  1713.  The 
viccroyaiiy  was  given  to  Zulfikir  Khdii,  an  adheient  of  Trincc  Ajifni ; 
and  tiic  adminisiraiion  of  the  government  to  DdiSd  Klidn.  a  Pathln 
officer,  who  had  distinguished  himself  under  Aurangicb.  The  dcAth 
of  Bahddur  Shih  was  followed  by  struggles  amongst  his  son*.  The 
incapacity  of  the  eldest,  lahdndar  Shifh.  had  given  a  great  ascendancy 
to  the  second,  Ar.fin-ux-Sh.-In.  who  was  supjiorted  hy  the  army  and  the 
nobility,  A  battle  ensued ;  Adm-us-Sh4n  was  repulsed  and  slain,  and 
Jahiindir  Shah  remained  undisputed  master  of  the  throne.  One  of 
his  Arst  acts  was  to  put  all  the  )>rinces  of  the  blood  within  his  reach 
to  death.  Amonj;  those  whom  he  could  not  get  into  his  power  was 
Farukhsiyyar,  the  only  son  of  A^fm-us-Shiln ;  but  the  cause  of  this 
prince  was  espoused  by  the  governor  of  Behar,  Sayyid  Husain  AIi. 
The  rivals  met  near  Agra  on  the  aSih  of  Llcecmber  i;ia  ;  and  on  ihc 
I  St  of  January  1713,  Fa rufch.tiyyar  ascended  the  throne,  and  conferred 
dignities  upon  all  his  adherents.  Among  these  was  Chin  Khilich  Khan, 
a  noble  of  high  rank,  and  a  brilliant  statesman,  to  whom  was  given  the 
title  of  Niiim-ul-mulk  Asaf  Jah.  Zulfikdr  Khdn  was  put  to  death,  and 
Sayyid  Husain  AH  appointed  viceroy  of  the  Dcccan  in  his  stead.  But 
the  Kmperor  was  jealous  of  his  (lowerful  siibjcrt,  and  wished  to  get 
rid  of  him.  He  therefore  wrote  to  Ddiid  Khdn,  promising  him 
ihc  viceroj-alty  if  he  would  attack  Husain  All  on  his  arrival  in  the 
Dcccan  and  destroy  him.  No  more  ncceplable  commission  could  have 
I)een  offered  to  Djiid  Khdn  than  that  of  revenging  the  death  of  his 
friend  and  patron  Zulfikir;  and  taking  up  a  position  a:  Burhanpur,  he 
proclaimed  himself  viceroy,  and  awyiied  Husain  Ali's  appearance.  A 
severe  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Ddiid  Khdn  was  on  the  point  of 
victory  when  he  was  struck  by  a  bullet,  and  killed  in.itantly  (1716), 
Husain  All  immediately  took  the  field  against  ihe  Mardihds,  but  was 
completely  routed.  He  and  his  brother  Sayyid  Abdulla  Khsln,  the 
Waair  of  the  Dcccan,  now  united  their  forces  against  Farukhsiyyar, 
whose  schemes  for  the  destruction  of  Husain  AH  had  proved  abortive. 
In  Deccml>ci  1719  the  allies  advanced  upon  Delhi,  and  the  £jnperor 
submitted  to  their  tlemRn<Is,  which  became  more  exorbitant  day  by  day, 
and  ended  in  their  obtaining  jxisscssion  of  the  royal  citadel  and  paboe, 
which  were  occupied  by  their  troops.  In  February  1819,  Farukh- 
siyyar was  deposed,  and,  two  months  later,  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Huuin  All  and  Abdutii  Khdn. 

The  two  Sayyids,  as  tht;  brothers  were  called,  selected  a.i  F.mperor 
Rafi-ud-dautit,  who  died  in  a  few  months.  He  was  succeeded  (1719 
to  1748)  by  Muhammad  Shiih,  Ihc  la.tt  independent  Emperor  that  sat 
on  the  Delhi  throne.  The  fint  great  c^ent  in  his  reign  was  the  over- 
throw of  the  two  Sayyids,  which  was  cflTccted  in  great  measure  by  a 
league  between  .\s3f  Jah  and  Snidat  Khdn,  his  coadjutor  and  livaJl., 

vot.  V.  ^ 
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and  afterwords  the  founder  of  the  Oudh  dynnsly.  Asaf  Jab  saw  in  the' 
dhturbed  condition  of  the  country-  an  excuse  for  raising  troops ;  and 
lu  he  perceived  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  pcrtnnncni  coniiol  at 
Delhi,  he  determined  to  lay  (he  foundation  of  his  power  on  a  firmer 
ba&is,  and  turned  his  attention  firtt  to  the  Deccan.  His  plans  agajiut 
the  Sayyids  succeeded.  In  October  1710,  Husain  AH  was  astasn- 
nated,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  AtxJulU  Khdn  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Muhammad  Shdh ;  but  the  power  of  this  monarch 
was  rapidly  declining.  In  January  1733,  Auf  Jah  arrived  at  Delhi, 
and  assumed  the  office  of  WaxCr.  He  found  the  court  in  a  slate  of  the 
utmost  weakness;  the  Emi>cror  and  his  favourites  were  given  up  to 
pleasure;  and  after  some  months  of  mutual  dissaliNfaction,  they  devised 
plans  to  free  themselves  from  the  troublesome  counsels  of  Asaf  Jah. 
The  Waifr  was  despatched  ai;ainsl  the  refractory  governor  of  Cujnril. 
but  speedily  returned,  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  rich  Province. 
In  October  1723,  shortly  after  this  yiciory,  .\saf  Jah  resigned  his  post 
3S  Wazir,  and  set  olf  for  the  Deccan,  a  proceeding  amounting  in  reality  _ 
to  a  declaration  of  independence.  The  F.mperor,  although  he  graciously  ■ 
accepted  Asaf  Jah's  resignation,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Lieutenant  of  the  Empire, — the  highest  that  could  be  conferred  on  a 
subject, — did  not  on  that  account  abate  his  hostility.  He  sent  orders 
to  the  local  governor  of  Haidardbid  to  endeavour  to  dispossess  the  _ 
viceroy,  and  assume  the  government  of  the  Deccan  in  his  place.  fl 

MubdriK  Kh^n  entered  ;:eaIouxlyon  this  task,  and  succeeded  in  gather- 
ing  together  a  powerful  army.  Asaf  Jah  protracted  negotiations  for 
several  months,  and  endeavoured  to  sow  sedition  among  the  adherents 
of  the  governor.  At  last  he  was  forced  to  come  to  open  war,  and  soon 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  MubStiz,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle, 
(ought  in  October  1734.  .As  the  Emperor  had  not  avowed  the  attack 
which  he  had  instigated,  .\saf  Jah,  not  to  be  outdone  in  dtsumulation, 
Bcnt  the  head  of  Mubdriz  to  court  with  his  own  congratulations  on 
^^H  the  extinction  of  the  rebellion,  He  then  fixed  his  residence  at  M 
^^P  Haidaribad,  and  became  the  founder  of  an  independent  kingdom,  J 
F  now  ruled  over  by  his  descendants,  who  derive  from  him  the  titlal 

'  of  the  Nixdms  of  Haidarauad  State.     (In  the  compilation  of  thi(™ 

section,  considerable  use  has  been  made  of  Elphinsione's  Uislery  of 
India.') 

Haidar&b&d  {,HydmH>dd)  Assigned  Districts.— A  Province  in 
Central  India,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Ilcritr,  administered  by  ■ 
the  Dritish  Resident  at  Haidaribid,  under  the  title  of  Chief  Commis-  ~ 
sioner  of  Berdr.     It  comprises  the  six  Districts  of  Akola,  Bl'ldana, 
Rasim,  Ambaoti,  Ei.i-ichpuk,  and  Wun-.     Bounded  on  the  north 
east  by  the  Central  Provinces ;  on  the  south  by  the  Nizdra's  Dominions  j 
sod  on  the  west  by  ihc  Bombay  Presidency.     Ues  between  19*  ti 
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*  46'  N.  hiitudc,  anil  between  75'  58' 45'  and  79*  13'  13*  k. 
iDgitudc.  Area,  17,711  square  miles;  population  (tSSi)  3,671,673 
persons,  dwelling  in  5585  towns  and  villages,  and  in  466,037  houses ; 
number  of  persons  [>er  house,  574 ;  avemge  den^ty,  151  i^ersons  per 
s<iunre  mile. 

Phyikal  Atptcii. — Der.ir  is,  in  ihc  main,  a  broad  valley  nmning  enst 
and  west,  lying  between  liie  S.i[pura  ranye  on  the  north  and  the  Ajanla 
rao]{e  on  the  south.  The  old  loc^il  name  of  the  valley  at  the  base  of 
the  Silpuras  was  Berdr  Payangh.it ;  that  of  the  tracts  silimted  among 
the  uplands  and  hills  of  the  Ajanta  range  being  Bcrdr  BildgliAt.  The 
real  Mrength  of  the  Province  is  found  in  the  valley  at  ihe  base  of  the 
Siipiiras.  This  valley  is  watered  or  drained,  n*  the  case  may  be,  by 
Ihe  I'uma  (an  affluent  of  the  Tapti),  and  a  perfect  network  of  streams 
descending  into  the  main  river,  both  from  the  hills  in  the  north  and 
im  the  hills  in  ihe  south.  Its  soil  'is,  one  vast  superstratum  of  black 
loam  overlying  trap  and  basalt.  Its  rainfall  is  regular  and  copious  ;  ils 
area  is  now  almost  entirely  cultiv:iied,  nearly  tlie  whole  surface  being 
covered  over  ai  harvest  time  by  a  sheet  of  crops.  Its  population  is 
dense,  anil  consists  of  Kunbis  and  other  hardy  and  industrious  agri< 
cultural  castes.  It  is  traversed  from  west  to  east,  for  the  greater 
piart  of  its  breadth,  by  the  railway  from  Ndgpur  to  BhusJwal  and  Bom- 
bay, It  posses-sei  one  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive  cotlon-ficlds 
in  India,  and  several  cotton  marts  of  the  fjrst  rank.  Its  other  pro- 
ducts, especially  millcis  and  oilseeds,  arc  also  excellent.  Altogether, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  promising  regions  in  India;  and  in  respect  to 

|:naturaJ  and  material  advantages,  it  surpasses  any  tract  in  either  Ihe 
Central  Provinces  or  the  Deccan. 

I'hc  area  of  Uerdr  may  be  reckoned  at  a  liiile  more  than  1 7,700  square 
miles,  being  aboui  equal  lo  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  without  the 
Ionian  Islands.  Its  population  is  double  that  of  Grecice.  Its  length 
from  east  lo  west  is  about  150  miles,  and  its  breadth  averages  144 
miles.  The  principal  rivers  arc  the  T.lpti,  the  Piima,  the  Wardhi,  and 
the  I'cngangi  or  I'ranhli.i.     The  T.lpti   is  the  only  river  of  the  fimt 

tclass,  but  the  Waidhd  is  by  far  ihe  most  iniporlani  as  commanding  the 
drainage  and  irrigation.  The  Province  has  but  one  natural  lake,  the 
salt  lake  of  Lonar  in  Buldiina  District,  a  great  curiosity.  The  view  of 
the  lake  is  striking.  It  is  shut  in  by  a  ridge  of  well-wooded  hills,  and 
is  jjerfectly  circular.  The  area  of  the  lake  is  345  .teres,  and  the  cir- 
cumference 54  miles.  The  forest  area  of  ihe  Province  on  the  31st 
March  iSSj  was  4344  s<]uare  miles,  of  which  tio6  square  miles  were 
Slate  reserves,  283   District  reserves,  and    2955   unreserved   forests, 

^Thearea  of  forests  actually  protected  from  fire  was  551,931  acres  ial 
<l88i  and  613,640  acres  in  1S83.  The  most  valuable  forests  arc  thosel 
on  the  Giwilgarh  Hills.    The  greater  part  of  the  Berdi  valley  U  &ii^ 
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plied  with  bitmboos  and  wood  Tor  building  purjWset  from  this  range  of 
hilU.  The  leak  produced  in  the  Melghdt  tract  of  the  Gangra  valley- 
finds  its  way  lo  the  country  above  the  gMts  in  South  Bentr,  while 
the  villages  nortli  tif  the  Puma  river,  and  north  of  Amrdoli,  draw  ihcir 
supplier  of  grass  and  firewood  to  a  great  extern  from  the  same  region. 
Annually,  during  itic  nins.  large  henj^  of  entile  are  *cnt  into  the  hills 
for  pasture.  A  plantation  garden  hai  been  eatablished  at  htaUila ; 
area  of  regular  planiaUons  (iSSi-Sa),  1409  acres.  The  Bcrir  forests 
arc  worked  on  the  following  system.  Timber  is  only  allowed  to  be  cut 
on  permission  ^jlven  by  the  Deputy-Commissioner,  and  it  must  in  all 
cases  be  paid  for  at  certain  fixed  rates.  Fuel  may  be  nit,  but  not 
exported,  without  permission.  Grass  and  minor  produce  are  sold  by 
auction.  The  expenditure  on  the  Forest  Depanment  of  Berir  was 
^£15,169  in  i88i-Si,  and  ^^14.997  in  1881-85,  The  income  in  the 
former  year  was  ^^13.381,  and  in  the  litter  year  JQ^i,^o^  Con- 
riclions  in  1882-83  ^^^  breaches  of  forest  rules,  363. 

Iron-ore  is  plentiful  throughout  large  tracts  on  the  cast,  especially 
in  the  hills  about  Kiranja.  and  along  the  low  range  close  to  .^mrJoti 
on  ihe  north-cast.  It  is  not  worked  by  ihc  natives,  and  the  proportion 
of  iron  in  the  ore  has  not  btfcn  sciefilificaliy  determined.  The  only 
District  within  Berdr  which  yields  coal  is  Wiin,  where,  stretching 
along  the  valley  of  the  Wardhii  river,  in  a  direction  roughly  north 
and  south,  a  group  of  beds  of  thick  coni  of  fair  quality  has  lately  been 
found.  This  group  may  be  said  to  extend  from  near  the  Wardhi  river 
on  the  north  to  the  Pengnng:!  on  the  south.  The  beds  associated  with 
the  coal  can  be  traced  throughout ;  and,  although  the  existence  of  coal 
throughout  the  entire  distance  hai  not  been  proved,  there  can  be  little 
reasonable  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  lo  occur.  An  examination  of 
the  coal  capacity  of  the  region  was  begun  in  1875,  but  the  operations 
were  stopped  because  there  apjicared  no  immediate  pros|>ect  of  a 
roarkcl. 

Ciimalf. — The  climate  dilTers  very  little  from  that  of  the  Deccan 
generally,  except  that  in  the  Payangiidt  \alley  the  hot  weather  is  some- 
limes  exceptionally  severe.  It  sets  in  early,  for  the  freshness  of  the  short 
cold  season  disapiiears  with  the  croi)S,  nhen  the  ground  has  been  laid 
bare  by  carrying  tlie  harvest;  but  the  heat  does  not  much  increase 
until  the  end  of  March.  From  the  isl  of  M.iy  until  the  rains  set  in, 
about  the  middle  of  June,  the  sun  is  very  powerful,  though  its  effect  ii 
not  intensified  by  the  scorching  winds  of  Upper  India.  The  nighta 
are  cotnparatively  cool  throughout,  probably  because  the  direct  rays 
of  the  aun  have  their  influence  counieractcd  by  the  retentiveness  of 
moiaiure  peculiar  to  the  bl.ick  soil,  and  by  the  evaporation  which  is 
;ilw3ys  going  on.  During  the  rains,  the  air  is  moist  and  cool.  In  the 
Bilighat  country,  above  the  Ajanla   HilU,  tlic   thermometer  stands 
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much  lower  than  in  the  pl^tins.  On  the  loftiest  Gdwilgarh  HiUs,  the 
climate  is  always  tem[>eratc  ;  the  sanitarium  of  Ciiikamia  (5777  feel) 
is  on  this  range,  10  miles  from  Klliclipur.  The  average  rainfall  for 
the  whole  Province  is  not  accurately  known;  ii  is  said  to  bL*  about 
37  inches  a  year  in  the  valley,  and  30  inches  above  \\i<:  gkAtt.  The 
avenge  for  the  whole  region  lies  between  17  and  40  inches.  The  roin- 
£ill  ai  KUichpur  in  1881  was  >8'7  inches,  and  at  Chikalda  in  the  same 
year,  60  inches.  On  the  Giwilgarh  Hills  it  is,  of  course,  much  heavier 
than  elsewhere.  The  viial  siaiiaics  of  Ucrir  are  fairly  reliable.  The 
number  of  birihs  regiticrcd  in  iKSi  was  110,454,  or  41  per  thousand; 
number  of  deaths  77,314,  or  aj  |>er  thousand.  Of  the  deaths,  3573 
were  assigned  10  cholera.  569  10  small-pox,  and  39,340  to  fevers. 
There  were  36  civil  hospiiils  and  charitable  dispensaries  In  the  I'rovincc 
opCD  in  i88>,  or  i  to  every  492  square  miles  ;  in-door  patients,  2091  ; 
out-door,  178,919;  expcndilutc,  ;£it,40i.  On  sanitation,  the  aix 
municipalities  of  fierdr  spent  £,%iii  in  t88>.  There  is  a  special 
niocination  establishment;  number  of  operations,  90,058  in  iSSi,  and 
'03,5'7  in  18S1.     Total  cost,  ^1719  in  i88i,  and  ^^1706  in  iS8j. 

Hiitory. — In  early  limes,  ihc  gnratcr  p.irt  of  the  Deccan,  as  far  north- 
ward as  the  Narbadi  (Nctbudda),  was  subject  10  Rijpui  princes  of  the 
Chalukya  race,  whose  cipittl  was  at  Kalyin  near  Gulbargah,  from 
about  1000  to  iioo  A.u  Riiin  Deo,  who  was  coni^ticred  and  slain  by 
Ali-ud  din,  was  the  last  o*"  the  Vadava  line  of  kings,  who  reigned  not 
without  fame  at  Dcogarh,  the  modern  D.iulatibid,  down  lo  the  end 
of  the  ijth  cenlury.  We  may  be  allowed  to  guess  that  Hcr.'ir  was 
at  one  period  under  the  sway  of  Kalyan,  or  of  Dcogarh,  probably 
of  both  successively,  though  the  so  nth  ■eastern  District  of  the  old  Pro- 
vince may  have  belonged  to  the  kingdom  ruled  by  the  ancient  Hindu 
Riijas  at  Warangul.  Remains  of  ancient  Hindu  archilcclure  attest 
the  received  hypothesis  thai  the  Province  must  long  have  formed  pan 
of  that  j)rincipal  K.'fjput  kingdom  which  occupied  the  heart  of  the 
I>cccan.  But  local  tradition  iclls  of  independent  Kijels  who  governed 
Berir  from  ICllichpur,  which  is  said  lo  take  its  name  from  one  of  them, 
called  RJJi  I'l.  The  same  authority  states,  what  may  possibly  be 
corroborated  by  archilectmal  relics,  which  have  yet  lo  be  examined 
by  a  competent  antiquary,  that  the  princes  or  governors  of  Bcrar, 
immedi>itc1y  before  ihc  Muhammadan  inv^ion,  were  Jains. 

In  1394.  AM-ud-dtn,  nephew  and  son-in-law  to  the  Delhi  Emperor 
Firoz  Ghilidi,  made  his  first  expedition  into  the  Deccan.  After  defeat- 
ing the  Vadava  Prin<-e  R;im  Deo  at  Deogarh,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
bought  out  of  (he  country  by  a  heavy  ransom,  accompanied  by  the 
cession  of  Ellichpur.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Up|>eT  India,  AM.uddin 
murdered  his  uncle  and  usurped  the  Delhi  throne.  Throughout 
his  reign  the  Deccan  was  plundered  by  successive  buv<i^  oi  ^V:\\a.tcv 
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madans  from  the  north  ;  but  on  hts  draih,  the  Hindus  seem  to 
recovered  the  Provinces  jircviously  subject  lo  Deogarh.  However, 
ttiis  insurrection  was  crushed  in  1318-19  by  Mubirak  Ghilzdi,  when 
he  flayed  alive  the  ImI  Hindu  Prince  of  Deogarh ;  and  Bcrir  has  era 
since  been  nominally  under  the  dominion  of  Muhammadan  rulers; 

Under  them  it  has  always  kept  its  dislincl  name ;  and  (here  is  reason 
to  believe  that  from  the  firxt  it  Ibrmed  a  separate  Provincial  charge,  of 
cour«  with  coniiiant  change  of  boundaries.  In  1351,  OD  ihc  death  of 
the  Emperor  Muhammad  THglilak,  the  southern  Provinces  fell  away 
from  his  house,  and  for  150  years  maintained  their  independence  of 
Delhi  For  the  next  130  years,  Bcrdr  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Bdhmani  kings,  so  called  because  the  founder  of  their  line  was 
either  a  Brdhman  or  a  Bnlhman's  ser\-anL  This  man  ruled  all  the 
Deccan  under  the  title  of  AU-ud-dln  Husain  Shah,  and  divided  his 
kingdom  into  four  Provinces,  of  which  Mahur,  R^imgarh,  and  part  of 
Berir  formed  one. 

On  the  collapse  of  this  dynasty  in  isafi,  wc  find  Bcrdr  one 
of  the  five  kingdoms  into  which  the  Heccan  had  virtually  split  uji, 
fairly  embarked  on  a  period  of  independence  under  the  Im^ 
Shihi  Princes,  whoso  capital  was  F.llichpur.  The  founder  of  this 
dynasty  had  been,  il  is  said,  a  Kanarese  Hindu  captured  in  war,  whom 
Khin  Jah.-ln,  Governor  of  Ber^r,  promoted  to  high  o(Bce.  He  rose  to 
the  title  of  Imad-ul-Mulk,  and  the  command  of  the  Rcntr  forces.  But 
he  bequeathed  to  hii  successors  no  share  either  of  his  good  foiiLinc  or 
ability.  An  attack  by  the  allied  Kings  of  Bijapur  and  Ahmadnagar 
gave  Berar  to  the  latter  in  137*-  The  Ahmadniigar  dynasty,  however, 
was  not  destined  long  lo  hold  possession  of  the  jiriiie.  The  cession  of 
Ber&r  to  the  Rmpcror  Akbar  by  the  .Xhmadnag.tr  Government  look 
place  in  1596,  In  1599.  the  grcai  Emperor  himself  came  down  to 
Burhiinpur  and  oi);ani»d  his  recent  conquests,  Ahmadnagnr  was 
taken ;  and  all  the  country  recently  annexed,  including  Benfr,  was 
placed  under  Prince  Ilanyal  (the  Emperor's  son)  as  viceroy,  Bcrir 
retaining  its  separate  formaiion  as  an  imperial  subah,  of  which  the 
extent  and  revenue  are  pretty  accurately  known  from  the  AtH-'t-Akhari. 
The  death  of  Akbar  in  1605  distracted  for  a  time  the  attention  of  the 
Mughal  Goi-ernmenl  from  their  new  Proi-incc  in  the  Deccan ;  and 
Malik  Ambar,  who  represented  Nizim  Shihi  independence  al  Dautat- 
Abad,  recovered  ihc  greater  i)art  of  licrar.  This  man,  an  Abyssinian  by 
race,  is  well  known  as  (he  great  revenue  administratOT  of  the  Upper 
Deccan.  He  first  made  a  regular  assessment  by  fixing  the  Government 
share  in  the  estimated  produce,  commuted  to  money  value,  says  DuflTs 
History  of  the  MitT^fhth ;  but  the  native  officials  of  Berdr  assert  that 
the  assessment  was  on  the  quality  of  land,  at  so  much  per  big^A, 
said  to  have  been  made  in  ifiii.     MKlik  Ambar  held  his  own  in  these 
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pans  until  he  died  in  1638.  In  1630,  the  Mughah  recovered  Bcrir, 
and  rc-cstablishcd  ilie  imperial  autliorily.  Shdh  Ja]i:iii  iJividcd  \m 
Oeccan  dominions  inio  two  governments,  of  which  one  compiJsed 
Ikrir,  Payangh.1t,  J.ilnn,  and  Kh.indesh  ;  but  these  were  soon  reunited 
un(!cT  one  head.  The  revenue  assessment  was  reorganized,  and  the 
/iM/r  era  introduced  from  1637-38. 

It  is  very  diAicult,  nnd  would  not  be  veiy  profilable,  to  pursue 
the  separate  thread  of  Berir  Provincial  history  through  the  tangled 
coil  of  Dcccan  warfare,  from  1650,  when  Aurangzcb  became  Viceroy 
of  the  Deccan,  tmii!  the  hour  when  he  died  at  Ahmadnagar,  in 
1707.  Berdr  underwent  it»  share  of  fire  and  hword,  Mordtha  plunder- 
ing and  Mughal  rack-renting.  After  Aurangzcb's  death,  the  MarAthrts 
ConsDlidated  their  predoininarice,  and  ekaulk  and  iarduhntukhi  were 
form.illy  granted  by  the  Sayyid  Ministers  of  the  Emperor  Fariikhsiyyar 
in  1717,  upon  the  six  and  a  half  vibahati  of  the  Dcccan.  But,  in 
1710,  Chin  Khilich  Khin,  Viceroy  of  the  Dcccan,  under  the  tllU: 
of  Ni£am-ul-Mii1k,  won  his  independence  by  three  victories  over  the 
imperial  lieulennnls,  or  rather  over  the  armies  commanded  by  the 
paTlis,an3  of  the  Sayyid  Ministers  who  governed  in  the  Emperor's 
n;inie.  Nizim-ul-Mulk  had  been  joined  by  the  Subahddr  of  Uerir. 
'J'he  first  battle  was  fought  near  Burhanpur  in  17*1 ;  the  second  at 
Baliiput  soon  after ;  and  the  last  decisive  victory  was  gained,  in  August 
1734,  at  Shakar-Khclda,  called  Fateh-Khtlda  from  that  day,  in  the 
L  present  Ftulddnd  District.  From  this  dale  Bcrir  has  always  been  nomi- 
"  nally  subject  to  the  Haidardbid  dynasty. 

<   'J'hc  material  and  even  moral  injury  caused  to  this  Province  by  the 
Emnof  the  iSlh  century  mu^t  have  been  wide  and  deep.     Described 
i&i  the  Aln-l-Aiiari  as  highly  cultivated,   and   in   parts  populous, 
[supposed  by  M.  dc  Th^tcnot  in   i<i<>7  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest 
t  portions  of  the  Empire,  it  fell  on  evil  days  before  the  close  of  the  i7lh 
t  century.     Cultivation  fell  off  just  when  the  finances  were  strained  by 
'  the  long  wars;  the  local  revenue  oTicerx  rebelled;  the  army  became 
mutinout;  and  the  Marithds  easily  plundered  a  weak  Province,  when 
Ibcy  had  divided  its  sinews  by  culling  off  its  trade.     Wherever  the 
F.mperor  appointed  a  /Jgin/ilr,  the  Mardthds  appointed  another,  and 
both  claimed  the  revenue,  wliilc  foragers  from  each  side  exacted  (orced 
I  contributions ;  so  that  the  hanissed  cultivator  often  threw  up  his  land, 
■  ■nd  joined  in  tlie  general  business  of  plunder.     The  Mardthis  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  their  hold  on  this  Province ;  but  its  resources  were 
iruined,  and  its  i>eople  must  have  been  seriously  demoralixed  by  a  1 
[r^W  of  barefaced  plunder  and  fleecing,  without  pretension  to  principle^ 
lor  (Utility.     By  ihe  partition  ire.ny  of  Haidar.ib.id  (dated  1804),  the 
^whole  of  Berdr,  including  Districts  east  of  the  Wardhd, — but  excluding 
certain  tracts  left  with  the  Ndgpur  chiefe  and  the  Pcshw5, — was  made 
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over  in  perpetual  sovereignty  to  ihe  Kizim.  The  forts  of  Gdwilgaffl 
and  Narnak  reiiuiited  subject  to  Ndgpur.  A  fresh  treaty  wu  nude  in 
tSaj,  which  settled  the  frontier  of  Bcrir,  and  confeired  upon  the 
Nifim  all  the  country  west  of  the  Wardhl  The  tracts  lying  east  of 
Ihat  river  were  at  length  formally  ceded  to  Nagpur ;  but  Ihe  Districts 
taken  by  the  Peshwi  in  i^q$,  and  those  which  had  been  left  to 
Niigpur  in  1803,  were  all  restored  to  the  NUim.  The  disharding 
of  large  numbers  of  troops  filled  the  country  with  gangs  of  plunderers ; 
and  it  was  somelimcs  ncecssary  for  the  llritish  Government  to  inter^ 
fere  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  as  in  1849,  when  Apd  Sihib  was 
captured  and  his  followers  dUpcrscd.  Meanwhile,  the  Nisim's  iininces 
bad  sunk  into  such  a  desperate  state  that  in  1S43,  and  in  siveral 
succeeding  years,  the  pay  of  the  force  maintained  under  the  trcay  of 
1800  had  to  be  advanced  from  the  British  Treasury. 

The  bankruptcy  of  the  Haidardbdd  State  at  length  necessitated,  in 
1853,  a  new  treaty,  under  which  the  existing  Haidorab^d  Conitngent 
is  maTntaineil  by  liie  British  Governinent,  in  lieu  of  the  troops  which 
Ihc  Ni^im  had  been  previously  bound  to  furnish  on  demand  ip  lime 
of  war;  while,  for  the  payment  of  this  Contingent,  and  other  cUims 
on  the  Nizim,  Districts  yielding  a  gross  revenue  of  50  ItMs  of  rupees 
(;£goo,ooo)  were  assigned  to  the  British  (jovcmmcnt  There  is  a 
garrison  of  the  Haidariibitd  Contingent  now  nt  Kllichpur,  consisting  of 
a  detachment  of  73  cavalry,  a  battery  of  artillery  with  uj  men,  and 
765  infantry.  At  Akola  and  Amrioti,  two  outposts,  there  are  193 
infantrj'and  113  infantry  respectively. 

The  territory-  made  over  to  the  British  under  this  treaty  comprised, 
besides  the  Assigned  Districts  as  they  now  exist,  the  Distrias  of 
Dhai^eo  and  the  Riichur  Dodb.  It  was  agreed  that  accounts 
should  be  annually  rendered  to  the  Nizam,  and  that  any  surplus 
revenue  should  be  paid  to  him.  On  his  |)an,  he  was  released  from 
Ihc  obligation  of  furnishing  a  large  force  in  time  of  war ;  whUe  Ihe 
Contingent  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  NiKtm's  army,  and  became  an 
auxiliary  force  kept  by  the  British  Government  for  his  use.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  1853,  however,  which  required  the  submission  of 
annual  accounts  of  the  Assigned  Districts  to  the  Nixdm,  were  productive 
of  much  inconvenience  and  embarrassing  discussions.  Difficulties  had 
also  arisen  reg.-irding  the  levy  of  the  5  per  cent,  duty  on  goods  under 
the  commercial  treaty  of  1801. 

To  remove  these  difficulties,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reward  the 
Ni»(m  for  his  services  in  1857,  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  in 
December  1S60,  by  which  a  debt  of  50  hikht  due  from  the  Niiam  was 
cancelled ;  the  territory  of  Siirapur,  which  had  been  confiscated  for 
the  rebellion  of  its  Hindu  Riji,  was  ceded  to  the  Niziimj  and 
the  Districts  of  Dharasco  and  the  Raichur  Doib  were  restored  to 
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Lhim.    On  the  older  hnnd,  the  Nizim  ceded  certain  Dittncts  on  the 

Beft  bank  of  the  Coddvari,  traffic  on  uhich  river  was  to  be  free  frora 

nil  duties;  and  he  agreed  ihnt  the   remaining  Assigned  Districts  in 

"Berdr,  together  with  other  Diilricts,  then  yielding  a  gross  rcrenvie  of 

Rs,  3,300,000  {^310,000),  should  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Uriti^h  Gwcm- 

inent  for  the  purposes  %iH.-cified  in  the  treaty  of  1853,  but  that  no  i 

demand  for  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Assigned 

UiMncts  should   be  made.      Cerlnin  territorial  exchanges  were  also 

efleacd,   with   the  object  of  bringing  under   British  administration 

those  lands  within   the  Assigned  Districts  which  were  held  in  jig.lr 

for  payment  of  troops,  or  which  were  allotted  for  the  Ni/am's  privy 

pnrae. 

The  history  of  Bcrir  since  1853  is  marked  by  no  important  jjolitical 
events  beside  the  change  made  under  the  treaty  of  j80i.  Its  smooth 
course  was  scarcely  ruffled  even  by  the  troubles  of  1857 ;  whatever  fitcs 
may  have  been  smouldering  beneath  ihc  Jiiirface,  the  country  remained 
calm,  measuring  its  behaviour,  not  by  Delhi,  but  by  Haidaiiibad.  In 
1858,  T^nlia  Topi  reached  the  Sitpura  Mills,  and  tried  to  break  across  | 
souihward  that  he  might  stir  u|i  the  Deccan ;  but  he  was  headed  back 
at  all  outlets,  and  never  got  away  into  the  Berdr  valley.  The  Province  ' 
has  rapidly  progressed  under  Uiiiish  rule,  '  When  it  was  made  over  to 
lU,'  writes  Sir  Richard  Temple  in  his  oflicial  reparl,  *  the  neighbouring 
I^trjcis  were  full  of  families  who  had  emigrated  thither  from  Bcr&, 
and  who,  with  the  usual  attachment  of  the  [icople  to  their  ottj;inal 
jjatrimony,  were  antious  to  return  on  any  suitable  oppuriuniiy.  Thus 
hundreds  of  families  and  thousands  of  individuals  immigrated  back 
into  Berir.  Many  vill.igcs  in  the  Nigpur  country  lost  many  of  their 
hands  in  this  way,  and  were  sometimes  put  to  serious  straits.'  The 
American  war,  which  shortly  suj^rvcned,  stimulated  the  cotton  trade 
to  an  enormous  extent  in  Herar;  wages  rapidly  rose  with  the  unjvece- 
denled  demand  for  labour  which  followed ;  and  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  and  Nizam's  State  Railway  syslcms  has  tended 
still  further  to  enhance  the  prosperity  of  the  Province. 

Populalkn. — The  first  Census  ever  Uken  in  the  Province  was 
carried  out  in  November  1867.  It  disclosed  a  total  population  of 
9,117,654  persons.  The  nest  regular  Census,  taken  in  February  1881, 
returned  a  population  for  the  whole  Province  of  3,671,673  persons,  on 
incTe.T*e  of  445,019,  or  nearly  10  per  cent.,  in  14  years.  Area,  17,711 
square  mile*;  towns,  34;  villages,  5551;  occujtied  houses,  466,017^ 
unoccupied  houses,  33,356;  towns  and  villages  per  square  mile,  "33; 
houses  jier  s<iuarc  mile,  38.  Of  the  total  population,  1,380,491  were 
returned  as  males  and  i.i^s.tSi  aa  females;  proportion  of  males  J 
51-7  per  cenu  The  average  density  of  the  population  in  Uenir  is 
151  persons  per  square  mile,— a  number  higher  than  in  any  DivisioTt 
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of  the  neighbouring  Central  Provinces,  ihoiigh  tai  belour  the  av^nsc 
(416)  of  the  Noith-VVesiern  Provinces.  Akola  «ands  fim  as  regards 
its  urbhin  and  iu  totnl  popubtioiu  In  it  and  in  Amrtloti  District, 
the  density  is  over  aoo  lo  the  square  mile.  In  Wiln  the  density 
is  only  loa  Tcwns  and  vilbgcs  are  moat  numerous  in  Ellichpitr.fl 
tdluk,  where  there  arc  45  to  each  square  mile;  in  Melgh:ft  tliere  is 
only  one  village  to  every  5  scjuare  miics.  There  arc  now  in  Berdr  the 
same  number  of  houses  per  S{[uare  mile  (18)  as  there  were  in  England 
and  Wales  eighty  years  ago ;  the  number  of  persons  to  each  occupied 
house  (57)  is  alwut  the  same  in  both  counliies.  'llie  increase  in  thi 
population  since  1S67  is  largely  due  to  inmiigration  from  Khindesh, 
Haidardbiid  (Decern),  and  the  Ceniral  Provinres,  It  is  observed  bf 
the  Census  authorities  (1881)  that  although  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
bcrir  population  to  concentrate  in  large  villages,  there  is  no  marked 
tendency,  except  in  Akola  District,  for  the  large  villages  to  grow  into 
towns.  About  11  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  urban,  in  the  sen 
that  they  inhabit  towns  containing  more  than  5000  inhabitants. 

Hinduism  is  the  religion  of  Bcntr,  being  professedly  nearly  91 
cent,  of  the  population.  Siva  is  the  chief  deity  in  this  region,  as  Vishnu 
is  the  iJcily  of  the  nations  on  the  Ganges.  Among  the  great  gods  of 
the  Hindu  pantheon,  Ilalnji  <an  ardtar,  or  incarnation,  of  Vishnu), 
Mah^dco,  Ganpati,  and  Devi  arc  objects  of  popular  worship,  Hanumin 
(the  monkey  god,  who  ted  the  monkey  host  to  L.anka  or  Ceylon  in  aid 
of  Rim:i)  and  Arjun  are  also  worshipped,  '['he  MuhammadanSi 
Pirsfs,  Jains,  and  Christians  number  together  about  10  per  cenL 
of  the  jiopulation.  According  to  the  Census,  there  were  in  Berdr  in 
iSSi — Hindus,  i,4i$,6$4;  Muhnmmadans,  187,555;  Jains,  30,010; 
Christians,  1335;  Sikhs,  515;  P.irals,  aji ;  atiorigines,  37.338;  and 
'others,'  4.  The  Hindus  were  thus  dislriboicd  as  regards  la.slc : — 
Brdhmans,  65,754  ;  Rijpuis,  40, 1 74 ;  Kheitrix,  3959  ;  Wanis  (5d«r>iw), 
67,071;  Kunbis  (agriculturists),  &34,i74;  Mdlis  (gardeners),  319,671; 
Mahars  (mised  castes),  307,994;  Tclis  (oilmen),  75,55*;  Dhaogaxs 
(shepherds),  74,559;  Hanjiiras  (carriers),  60,511;  Kolis  (laboureiv), 
30,398;  Sutirs  (cirpenlers),  30,314;  Sondrs  (goldsmiths).  14,>65 ; 
Lohars  (blacksmiths),  13,883;  Vidurs  (half-castes),  11,747;  KaKta^ 
(distillers),  14,943;  Shimpiu or  Dariis  (tailors),  15,509;  Pardhis  (huntftS 
men),  3008;  Manbhaos  (mendicants),  4111;  Bairagis  (mendicants), 
1519;  N-iths  (mendicants),  716;  Chambhars  (leather- workers),  26,885; 
Mahalis  (barbers),  33,517;  Kumbh^rs  (potters),  30,006;  miiccllaiieous, 
39i,S$5 ;    and     aboriginal    tribes     (Bhils,    Goodi,     Korkus,    elc),_ 

The  Muhammadans  *rere  thus  subdivided  according  lo  sect: — 
Sunnix,  185,686 ;  Shiahs,  1360 ;  VVahdbfs,  39 ;  and  '  Others,'  470  ;  and 
according  to  tribe  as  follows: — Shaikhs,  115.178;   Paihans,  37,633; 
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Sayyids,  9135;  Mughnls,  J78S ;  Arabs,  15;  Fakirs,  1397;  'others,* 
11,399.  Since  r867  ihc  Muhaminadans  of  Bern  have  increased  11 
percent 

Of  the  total  number  of  Christians  in  Ben(r  (1335),  British-bom 
subjects  numbered  97 ;  other  British,  105 ;  other  Europeans  or 
Americans,  ii ;  Eurasians,  541 ;  and  natives,  579.  Adopting  a  classi- 
fication by  creed,  there  were  in  t88i — Church  of  England,  583 ;  Roman 
Catholic,  6ao;  Prcfibyicri;in,  71;  'others,'  61.  Many  of  the  native 
Christians  in  Berir  nre  MadnUl  and  Portuguese  (Cuanese)  domestic 
servants.  There  arc  churches  and  chapels  at  AmiJoti,  Akola,  and 
Ellichpur. 

Among  the  Hindus  the  chief  Sinite  sects  are  the  Smartas  (40,606), 
the  LingajaU  (19,338),  and  the  Naths  (9113):  the  chief  Vishnuitc 
sects  are  the  Vai§hnavas  (11,933),  ^^  Bhagawats  (3707),  and  the 
ftfanbhdos  (595$)-  1'he  Smanas  ate  the  Brihman  fulltjwers  of  Sankar 
Achar^-a,  the  Sivaite  reformer  of  the  ninth  century.  The  Lingayats, 
who  worship  the  Singa  or  emblem  of  Siva,  arc  chiefly  tiadcis.  Pink 
is  their  sacred  colour,  and  every  male  Lingayat  should  wear  at  least 
one  garment  of  this  hue :  for  a  female  it  matters  not.  Jangam  is 
the  term  applied  to  the  Ungayat  priestly  order.  The  sect  observe  no 
ritual  and  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  The 
Naths,  or  'hail-avcttcrs,'  are  properly  ctenobitc  ascetics,  and  in  early 
times  exhibited  Buddhistic  leanings.  They  are  now  mostly  fortune- 
teUers  and  mountelianks.  The  Manbhdos  are  a  Vaishnava  sect,  founded 
about  two  hundred  years  ago.  Among  them  the  re-matiiage  of  widows 
is  alloiKd.  The  Muhainmadans  arc  divided  into  Shariyat,  or  the 
ordinary-  followers  of  the  Prophet's  precepts,  and  Tariyakat,  or  his 
ascetic  disciples.  There  are  four  schools  of  the  former — Hanafis, 
Shafais,  Hambalix,and  Malik  is,  distinguished  bydifTcicnl  waj-s  of  using 
their  hands  in  prayer.  The  Bohoras  (Bor.ihs)  are  heterodox  Shiahs. 
Many  of  the  Bombay  traders  belong  to  this  sect.  They  arc  said  to 
hare  their  origin  ai  Burhanpur,  and  all  good  Borahs  desire  to  l.-iy  their 
bones  in  that  cily.  The  J.iins  in  Ber.ir  are  of  greater  antiquity  than 
the  Muhammadans,  and  Jain  princes  are  said  to  have  reigned  at 
Kaliydn.  The  Jain  is  tnjoincd  to  perform  five  duties  and  to  avoid  fi\-e 
sins.  The  duties  are — (i)  mercy  to  all  animated  beings;  (j)  alms- 
giving; (3)  venerating  their  sages  while  living  and  worshipping  their 
images  when  deceased;  (4)  confession  of  faults;  (5)  and  religious 
fasting.  The  sins  to  be  avoided  are— (i)  killing  ;  {»)  lying;  (3)  steal- 
ing;  (4)  adultery ;  {5)  and  world ly-m in dcdness.  The  number  of  Jains 
in  Berdr  has  more  than  doubled  since  the  last  Census  (1S67).  The 
Piisis  arc  mostly  residents  of  the  towns ;  they  have  a  firc-lemplc  at 
Akols  uul  a  Tower  of  Silence  for  funcr.il  purjwses  near  Baliiiur.  Iilany 
of  the  Pdrsls  are  in  railway  emi>loyaient. 
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As  regards  occupation,  the  Census  of  1881  distributes  the  sdult  male* 
population  into  the  foUowtng  six  main  groups: — (i)  Piofessional  class, 
including  State  officials  of  evtry  kind  and  members  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions) 40,000 ;  (3)  domestic  servants,  inn  and  lodging-house  keei^ers, 
0,956;  {3)  commercial  cbss,  including  bankers,  merchants,  and 
carriers,  37,1(13  j  (4)  agricultural  and  pasionl  class,  including  shcpherdli 
693,366 )  (5)  industrial  class,  including;  all  nianufactuttrrft  an<l  aitisaji^ 
141,617;  ami  (6)  indefinite  and  non-productive  class,  including  all 
male  children,  general  labourers,  and  |>etsons  of  unspecified  occui»iion,j 

465.50O- 

The  Province  of  Jlcrir  contained  (rSSi)— 1335  towns  with  undc 
two  hundred  inhabitants;  1833,  with  from  two  to  live  hundred;  961,' 
with  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand ;  ^6,  with  from  one  to  two 
thousand  ;  73,  with  from  two  to  three  thousand  :  53,  with  from  three  tOj 
five  thousand ;  14,  with  from  five  to  ten  thousand ;  6,  with  from  ton  tc 
fifteen  thousand  -,  2,  with  from  fifteen  lo  twenty  thousand  ;  and  3,  will: 
ftom  twenty  to  lifly  thousand  ; — in  all,  55S5  towns  and  village*. 

With  regard  to  education,  the  Census  of  i83i  returned  37,347 
and  3s6  females  as  under  instruction  ;  57,8*7  males  and  7S9  fcmalei  ' 
at  nut  under  iniitruction  but  able  to  read  and  write;  and  1,195,318 
males  and  1,191,036  females  as  not  under  instruction  and  luiabic  tOJ 
lead  and  write. 

A^ieu/ttm.—'Vhe  agriculturists  form  by  far  the  largest  pan  of  tha| 
population  of  Berdr.  In  1881,  out  of  e^«ry  10,000  males  productivetj 
employed,  73 1 7  were  agriculturists.  The  common  land  tenure  of  the^ 
country  is  by  cultivation  occupancy :  the  exceptional  tenures  are  known 
as  Jifgir,  ijdra,  and  inAm.  The  Jdgirdiirs  hold  rent-free  one  or  nior^_ 
villages  under  jiatcnts  from  the  Delhi  emperors,  the  Niiim  otfl 
HMdarJbdii,  or  the  Manllha  I'cshwl  The  number  of  JJgirMrs  in 
18S1  was  161.  The  villages  held  undtr  this  lenuic  occupied  an  area  of 
385,748  acres  and  numbered  2 18.  The  ijiiniddr,  or  Government  lessee, 
farms  an  integral  waste  village,  but  pays  no  assessment  for  the  first 
three  years.  As  the  land  is  brought  under  cuUivaiion,  rent  has  to  be 
l«iid.  The  number  of  yJ'iii/Jw  in  1881  was  64.  Ittdms  are  rent-free 
grants  of  fields  for  religious  or  charitable  puqioses — for  the  maintenance 
of  temples,  shrines,  guest-houses,  and  the  like.  Their  number  in  18S1 
was  1437,  The  general  occupancy  tenant  of  Bcrir,  known  as  lAaUJJr, 
holds  a  surveyed  and  m.irked-oif  plot  of  land  assessed  at  rates  fixed 
for  30  years.  The  khaUdArt  hold  direct  from  the  State,  and  arc 
almost  absolute  proprietors  of  their  lands.  Tlieir  number  in  1S81  W4» 
163,540. 

The  Berir  cultivator  follows  a  primiTivc  system  of  rotation  of  ciopsi] 
He  manures  very  little,  though  as  much  as  he  can,  since  he  is  oblige 
to  use  so  much  dung  for  fuel  that  be  has  little  to  spare  for  his  5clds. 
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Good  culiii-alile  land  Is  never  enclosed  Tor  hay  nnd  jmiUirc,  though 
plenty  of  grass  is  cut  and  slacked  from  wide  uncultivated  ifacta; 
and  the  vroTking  bullocks  are  well  fed,  partly  on  this  hoy,  more 
generally  on  the  jodr  stalks,  a  little  on  cotton  seed.  Large  drove* 
of  irattle,  sheep,  and  goats  graxc  on  commons  and  barren  wolds. 
From  wells  the  cultK-ators  irrigate  patches  of  wheat,  sugar-cane, 
opiunri,  and  market-gnrtlen  produce.  At  places  they  obtain  water  from 
small  reservoirs  and  surface  streams,  especially  under  the  hills  and  to 
lh<  southward.  But  in  the  Bcrar  valley,  which  contains  the  richest 
land,  water  is  scarce  even  for  the  drinking  of  man  and  beast ;  there  is 
a  dearth  of  grass  nnd  wood  ;  hired  labour  is  insufficient  and  dear. 

Capital  in  agricultural  hands  is  scant}-.  The  cultivators  ore  slowly 
(though  surely)  emerging  out  of  chronic  debt  Agriculture  is  supported 
by  the  good-will  with  which  all  small  money-lenders  invest  in  it, 
because  there  arc  no  other  handy  investments  which  pay  so  well  as 
lending  on  bond  to  the  farmers.  Cultivation  Is  obliged  to  support 
the  peasant  and  his  family,  to  pay  the  Stale  revenue,  to  return  the 
capital  invested  with  not  less  than  iS  per  cent,  interest  to  the  M.'im-;lr( 
moneylender,  and  tu  furnish  the  court  feex  on  litigation  whcneicr  the 
ntstic  sees  a  chance  of  ctading  his  bond.  But  (he  jictly  cultivator 
ke«ps  his  hold  of  the  land ;  no  one  can  make  *o  much  out  of  it  as  he 
can ;  and  he  is  much  aided  by  the  customs  of  mtfayer  tenancy  and 
joint-stock  co-operative  cultivation,  which  enable  him  to  get  cattle, 
la1>0UT,  and  even  a  little  cash  on  favourable  terms.  He  i.i  fond  of 
arrack  or  the  black  liquor  distilled  from  the  ma/imi  llowcr.  This  he 
buys  St  from  3d.  to  ts,  per  quart.  On  the  whole,  the  Benir  culti- 
vator is  laiy  and  easy-going,  starts  late  to  hi«  field  and  returns  early. 
Neither  hope  of  great  profits  nor  fear  of  ruin  will  drive  him  to  do  the 
full  day's  work  which  is  extracted  from  the  English  farm  l.tbourer. 

Three  varieties  of  tenant  arc  found  in  Bcrdr,  These  are  the  tenant 
paying  a  money  rent,  the  tenant  paying  rent  in  kind  on  the  l^tai  or 
tnetaur  system  of  pioducepartneriihip,  and  the  tenanl-at-will  [fot- 
taeniddr)  who  pays  his  rent  in  kind  or  money,  the  landlord  meeting  the 
revenue  demand.  The  mdayer  tenure  is  very  common  in  Berdr. 
Tlicsc  are  its  ordinary  terms — the  registered  occupant  of  tht  holding 
pays  the  assessment,  but  makes  the  holding  entirely  over  to  the  mtlayer, 
and  receives  as  rent  half  the  crop  after  it  has  been  cleaned  and  made 
ready  for  markeL  Sometimes  the  tmtayer  deducts  the  seed  before 
dividing  the  grain.  I'hc  melaytr  finds  all  the  necessaries  for  cultivation. 
Id  iSSt,  the  number  of  metay€r  tenures  was  9503. 

The  average  si«  of  a  holding  in  Berir  was  14  acres  in  tS70,  and  42 
acres  in  18S1,  The  area  actually  under  crops  in  iSSi-Sa  was  estimated 
at  6,641,013  acres,  and  6,567,313  acres  in  1883-83.  Jodr  and  cotton 
are  the  staple  crops  of  the  Pronncc,  occupying  respectively  34-6  and 
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31-5  per  c«nt.  of  the  entire  cultivated  area  in  the  latter  year.    The' 
other  |irindpal  croi«  are  wheat  (■  1  -3  jier  ccni.)  and  inrcrior  grains,  oil- 
seeds and  fibres,     Sugar-cane  and  tobacco  are  also  grown  to  a  sr^all 
extent.    Only  47,163  acres  were  under  irrigaiion  in  iSSs-Sj.     The 
cultivation  of  wheat  and  linseed  is  said  to  be  extending  in  the  Provinc«. 
The  cultivation  of  the   poppy  for  opium  was  |irohibite<l  in  1878-79, 
and  opium  for  consumption  has  since  that  year  been  imported   by 
rail,  .and  only  to  the  towns  of  Anirduti  and  Khamgaon.     'I'hc  nmouni 
of  licensed  opium  imported  in   1881   w,-is  44,380   lbs.,  and  jiaid  a^_ 
import  duty  of  ^{^11,190.     The  consumption,  on  an  average,  of  evajH 
100  of  the  population  is  i  lb.  9  os.  of  the  drug.     G4»ja,an  intoxicAttng 
preparation  of  hemp,  is  also  cultivated,  chiefly  for  the  ute  of  religious 
mendicants.     Area  under  gdnja  was  143  acres  in  18S1,  and  S9  acroM 
n    1SS2.     There  is  3  Govcrnnieni  farm  at  Akoln,    where   numcrou*^ 
interesting  agricultural  experiments  have  been  carried  out.    The  area 
under  the  different  crops  is  thus  shown  in  iSSa-83 :— _/<iif/-,  a, 3761990 
acres;  bdJra^  93,312  acres;  wheat,  746,391  acre* ;  rice,  ss.Ss?  acrc*^ 
gram,  >77,893  acres;  linseed,  397,639  acres;  ///,  I47<39t  acres;  hemjH 
8898  acres;  tobacco,  34.712   acres;  sugar-cane,  4530  acres;  cotton, 
3>t39<t8S  acres;  and    miscellaneous    produce,    the    remainder.     The 
average  rental  of  cotton  land  is  is.  i  id.  per  acre ;  wheat  and  oit-«eed 
land,  as.  to  is.  3d. ;  tobacco  land,  35.  4d. ;  and  land  under  sugar-cane^ 
8s.  S^d.  per  acre.      The  yield  per  acre  of  the  different  crops  ix  as 
follows: — Rice,  161  lbs,;  wheat,  305  lb5.;yV^r,  374  lbs. ;  gram,  3$^ 
lbs. ;  cotton  (cleaned),  51  lbs. ;  oil-seeds,  164  lbs. ;  and  tobacco,  aSjfl 
lbs.    'I'hese  ligures  refer  to  18S1-81.    The  statistics  for  1881-83  ^^ 
as  follows : — Average  rental  of  land  for  cotton,  as. ;  oil-seeds,  ts.  1  id. ; 
tobacco,   3s.    id.;  Jcdr,  as.;  wheat,  as.  id.;  rice.  as.  id.;  and  the 
yield  per  acre  of  rice,  287  lbs, ;  wheal,  470  lbs, ;  jmir,  374  lbs, ;  gram, 
396  lbs.;  cotton  (cleaned),  44  lbs.;  oil-seeds,  380  lbs.;  and  tobaccc^ 
413  lbs.  fl 

Average  ptices  of  produce  in  i88i-33  were  returned  as  follows:— 
Cle.in  cotton,  455.  per  cwt. ;  wheal,  58.  4d.  per  cwt. ;  gram,  4s,  per  cwt ; 
rice,  I  OS.  ad.  ]»er  cwt. ;  Jodr,  3s.  4d.  per  cwt. ;  oil-Sccds,  7s.  ad.  per  cwt. ; 
and  tobacco,  3as,  per  cwt.  Wages  in  the  same  year  varied  front  is.  3d. 
10  as.  a  dity  for  skilled  labour,  and  from  4d.  to  4jd.  per  diem 
unskilled  labour, 

Afamifadurts  and  Trade.— h  rich  agricultural  Province  like  Bei 
linds  it  more  profitable  (o  raise  raw  produce  to  |>ay  for  imported 
manufactures,  than  to  pursue  maiiufaciurcs  of  its  own.  Cotton  doth, 
chiclly  of  the  coarser  kinds,  some  stout  carpets,  and  thArjdmaht, 
or  s.tddles,  are  made  whhin  the  Province.  A  little  silk -weaving 
goes  on,  and  the  dyes  are  good  at  certain  places.  At  Dewalgh.it, 
near  Buldina,  slccl  is  forged  of  fair  quality.      Nigpur  supplies  line 
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cloths ;    nearly  all   aitlcles  of  furniture  or  luxury  come   fram    the 
west. 

During  1883-S3,  there  were  t6  steam  cotton -presses  at  work  in 
Berir,  and  1  oil-piess  worked  by  steam.  The  cotton-presses  turned 
out  282,888  bales  of  cotton ;  and  the  oil-press  27,701  gallons  of  oil 
The  presses  are  superintended  by  14  Europeans,  and  alTord  employ- 
ment to — men,  961 ;  women,  120,  There  are  also  hand-looms  through- 
out the  Province,  but  the  indigenous  unskilled  handicrafts  cannot 
compete  with  English  and  Bombay  made  piece-goods.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  in 
1881-82  :— 


Trade  of  Berar  in  1881-82. 


Value  of  [ui- 

Value  of  Ex. 

Toul  Value. 

porti 

p<jru. 

By  Kailway, 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway, 

^i,3!J9.026 

j£3.*45.702 

/4,5S4,7»8 

East  Indian  Railway 

198,119 

10,649 

224,768 

Bombay,   Baroda,   and   Central   India 

39.42" 

3. -98 

42,619 

Halkat  State  Railway, 

49.635 

8,661 

S8,»97 

Madras  Railway,         .... 

2.495 

IS.898 

18.393 

Niiam's  State  Railway, 

6,160 

2,611 

8.771 

Watdha  Valley  State  Kailwav.    . 

"6.799 

4.117 

20,916 

Nigpur  Branch  Great  Intlian  Peninsula 

121,09s 

3 '.'47 

152.242 

Cbhatlisgarh  State  Railnay, 

Total  Railway-bome  trade. 

"7,535 

9,111 

116,646 

ji  1,860,28s 

£3.347.095 

£5,207,380 

By  KoaJ. 

Niiini'a  Dominions 

Gkand  TOTAt., 

240,616 

109,252 

349,868 

jC  2.  100,903' 

£3.456,348* 

£5.557.252" 

•  The  corre^iponding  statistics  for   1882-83   b.k  as  follows :— Value  of  imports, 
£2,715.94*  i  value  of  exports,  £3,452.679  J  t<«»l  value,  £6,168,623. 

Of  the  total  value  of  the  goods  imported  (1881-83)  into  the  Province, 
88  per  cent,  were  conveyed  by  rail,  and  1 2  per  cent,  by  road.  Simi- 
larly of  the  exports,  96'5  per  cent,  were  conveyed  by  rail,  and  3'S  per 
cent  by  road.  In  1882-83,  the  railroad  carried  S3  per  cent,  of  the 
imports,  and  89  per  cent,  of  the  exports.  The  chief  imports  are  rice, 
salt,  sugar,  spices,  cocoa-nuts,  liquors,  cotton  twist,  piece-goods,  silk 
fabrics,  coals,  oil,  timber,  and  gunny-bags ;  chief  exports — raw  cotton, 
wheat,  and  oil-seeds.  The  bulk  of  the  Berar  trade  is  with  Bombay  and 
Districts  lying  west  of  the  Province,  and  next  in  order  with  the  Central 
Provinces.    The  two  principal  mans  are  Amrdoti  and  Khamg^on.    The 
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internal  tmde  i)  moHljp  carried  on  at  weekly  raarkeu  and  annual  fhtrf.^ 
Of  the  Utter  there  arc  31,  the  most  crowded  being  that  of  Dculgion  in 
Buld^inn  District. 

The  following  quantities  of  goods  were  ex|>orted  and  imjwrted 
i83t-Sa  and  iSSi-Sj  : — Imports  (1881-82) — t,6a9,t7i  maundt. 
by  rail,  1,185,051);  and  by  road,  344, 111:  exports — 4,411,710  wrfn«yi^ 
vii.  by  rail,  4,341,946;  and  by  road,  '9.764.     Imports  (1883-^(3) 
3,101,454  mauitds,  \\i.  by  rail,  t,6tt,i36;  and  by  load,  1,491,338: 
exports — 4,403,510  maunds,  viz.  by  rail,  4,39^370;   and   by  road 

Admimttration. — The  Province  of  HerSr  is  ndminislcred  under  Oil 
orders  of  tbe  Resident  of  HaidaiJb.id,  by  one  Revenue  and  Fi>cil  ComJ 
missioner,  and  one  Judiirial  Commissioner.  It  is  now  divided  for 
ptirposcs  of  administration  into  6  Districts,  which  are  again  sub-divided 
into  33  lahsUi,  or  revenue  and  judicial  Subdivisions,  with  an  average 
area  of  810  square  miles  each.  There  arc  no  tributary  or  feudatory 
States,  and  no  fJovenimeni  or  wards'  estates  in  ihe  Province.  'I'he_ 
Revenue  Commis.°:ioner  is  the  head  of  the  local  administration,  whil 
the  Judicial  Commissioner  exercises  the  powers  of  a  Civil  ."ind  Sessions 
Judge,  and  superintends  the  working  of  the  courts  of  justice 
all  their  departments,  subject  to  such  instructions  and  limiiationt  as 
llie  Resident  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe.  As  the  sovereignty 
is  that  of  a  native  prince,  the  Acts  of  the  Indian  I.cgislaturc  ii 
force  in  Berdr  arc  made  to  apply  by  order  of  the  Governor-Ocner 
in  Council  in  his  executive  capacity,  on  the  recommendation  of  thf 
Resident.  The  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Haidardhild  stands  in  the 
I>osition  of  Chief  Commissioner  of  Berar.  directly  subordinate  to  th( 
Government  of  India.  The  other  administntive  officers  of  the  Pro 
vincc  are  —  6  Deputy  Commissioners,  17  Assistant  Commissioner 
9  extra- Assistant  Commissioners,  i  Inspcclor-f.encral  of  Police,  whoi 
is  also  Inspector-General  of  Jails  and  Registration,  6  District  Superin- 
tendents of  Police,  3  Assistant  Superintendents  of  Police,  i  Sonilaryi 
Commissioner,  who  is  also  InsjiectoT-General  of  Dispensaries  and 
Vaccination,  6  Civil  Surgeons,  i  Director  of  Public  Instruction, 
Conservator  of  Forests,  3  Assistant  Conservators  of  Forests,  andl 
I  Sub- Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests.  I'here  were  60  Magistrates 
ia  1883,  and  6g  in  18S3,  most  of  them  exercising  civil  and  rmcnuc 
powen.  The  average  distance  of  each  village  from  the  nearest  court 
is  sS  miles.  ^k 

The  principal  towns  of  Bcrar  are  Amraoti.  13,350;  Akola,  16,614;^ 
Akot,  16,137;  Anjancaon,  984a;  Balapur,  11,144;  Basim,  11,576; 

DeVALCAON,  7035;  ElXlCHPUR,  36,738;  HlWARKHRD,  73OO ;  JaLGAOK. 
10.392;  KaRIKJA,  10,933;  KtlAMGAON,  13,390;  KaRA5«A0N',  733O  J 
MaLKAPUX,  815a;    PaRATWARA,  9445  ;    PaTIIUR,   7119;  SESDlrttJANi 
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8501;  Shecaok.  11,079;  VeoTM&t,  3410.  The  following  ore  muni- 
cipalidet:  —  Amrioti,  Akob,  Khiimgion,  Shcgdon,  ElUchpur,  and 
Baiim.  Toial  municipal  pojiul'ition,  101,937  in  tS8i.  The  total 
number  of  commiilcc  men  was  8j,  of  whom  37  were  Europeans ;  43 
were  non-ofGeials.  Income,  ^10,331  in  iS8t,  and  ^10,913  in  1883 ; 
market  dues  in  1881  contributed  JC3034.  and  town  fund,  ;^3663. 
The  town  fund  is  a  tax  on  trades  and  professionii.  Incidence  of 
municipal  taxation  in  1881,  8)d.  per  head. 

Marithi  it  the  vernacular  of  the  Province,  cxcqn  in  a  small  tract 
ill  the  south-east  corner,  wliere  Telugu  is  spoken. 

The  land  revenue  demand  in  i88i-8j  was  £filS-TSl'  ""<^  "^^  gross 
revenue  ;£S47,;66.  Subjoined  is  a  table  showing  the  contributions  10 
these  totals  from  the  several  Districts,  with  the  population  of  each  as 
asceruincd  bj-  the  Census  of  1881  :— 

AufcA,  Population,  aso  Revenue  op  Bkrar  is  i88i-8a. 


Ntoc  of  DituiO. 


Am  In 

S<|.  Mils, 

<U>. 


l^nil  Revtfiitc, 


AkoU,  . 

lUitdiu. 

AmrfolL 
ETIJcbriui, 
WiSb,     . 


a.66o 
3.804 
3.958 
a.7S9 
3.613 
3.907 


Zt  78.753 

95.491 

59.843 

1 57. 567 

91.809 


Gkakd  Total, 


17.7"    I  lf>y>.v% 


Grow  tttrcnut, 


^>4t,3l8 

117,066 

73.084 

»iS.«'7 

133,569 
79,011 


£M%KA 


7t>rtu]4dor.  In 
■Ml. 


593.793 

35S.SS5 

S7S.3« 
313,805 
391,101 


3,673.673 


In  1883-83  tl^c  Land  revenue  amounted  to  ;£638,7i6,  and  the  gross 
revenue  to  X955'753-  '"'^'^  '**'■''  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was 
jf8<)3,894,  of  which  ^^336,360  were  spent  on  the  militarj-  estabhsh- 
mcnts  (Haidardbdd  Contingent),  ^^368,858  on  the  civil  administra- 
tion, and  j^iJ3.S49  on  public  works  and  railways.  The  recdpts  from 
raitw:iys  in  1883-83  amounted  to  /,37,so9,  or  3  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  (^1,333.779)  invested,  n$  .igainst  3*3  percent,  in  1881,  and  t'8 
t>er  cent,  in  iSIjo.  Passengers  carried,  401,085  in  1883;  good.t carriedi 
89.393  tons  in  the  same  year. 

From  the  very  outset  the  work  of  education  in  the  Assigned 
Districts  seems  to  have  been  fostered  by  Government  without  any 
local  assistance.  No  independent  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
people  preceded  the  introduction  of  the  State  system ;  and  great 
difficulty  has  been  cxpericncc<l  in  obtaining  the  support  of  the  leading 
individuals,  wheiJier  in  town  orvillaRc.  The  school-f[oing  male  popula- 
tion (between  4  and  15  j-cars)  is  estimated  at  331,433,  for  whom  there 
are  (1^))  896  schools  of  alt  kinds,  with  35,891  scholars.  There  is 
ihus  I  school  for  every  19  square  miles  of  area,  and  11  |>er  rent,  of 
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the  schoot-going  male  popubtion  is  under  instruaion.    The  naiub^| 
of  Rchools  has  risen  frotn  324  in  1867  lo  896  in  iSSi.    Orthc894^ 
schools  in  the  latter  year,  477  ate  Government,  with  :8,95o  scholtn; 
313  Are  aided,  with  4169  scholars;  and  207  arc  unaided,  with  1671 
scholars.     Of  the  Government  schools,  3  are  high  schools,  5  middle- 
class  schools,  and  the  rest  primary  schools.      There  is  one  nonmal 
school,  with  79  pupils.     In  1SS3,  the  number  of  schools  had  slightly 
decreased,  but  not  the  number  of  pupils : — number  of  schools  (■SSj))^ 
8S9;  number  of  pujrils,  36,178.      In   1883,  the  .average  number  of* 
pupils  to  each  school  was  40.     The  ratio  of  femitle  pupils  to  the 
female  school-going  [lojiubtiun  wm  'j.     In  point  of  education,  WiJn 
District  is  now  most  behindhand,   having  one  school   to  every  50 
square  miles  of  area ;  while  in  Akola  Disiria  there  is  one  school  ta 
every  10  square  miles.    The  ex|>endilure  on  education  in  Scrdi  wa 
j£33.93'  in  1S81-81,  and  ^£35,683  in  1881-S3.     Of  the  latter  sum,1 
an  educational  cess  supplied  jC95^4'  ■''"*^  voluntarj'  subscriptions  j£i7.f 
School  fees  amounted  to  ;£i3i  2.    There  arc  114  gymnasiums  in  i))e 
province.     It  is  noted  with  satisfaction  by  the  educational  aulhoritic 
that  the  higher  and  lower  caste  pupils  are  beginning  to  mingle  more] 
freely  in  the  class-rooms. 

The  police  force  in  1881-83  consisted  of  1636  officers  and  men,^| 
costing  ;£49,78o,  of  which  ^^48,086  was  debited   to  Provincial  anc 
;£i694  to  municipal  funds.   These  figures  show  one  ])oliceman  to  cvcr7l 
1015  of  the  population.   Number  of  police  circles  (Mif«(/»),  74.   There  isi 
no  organized  police  force  in  the  Mt-lghil,  where  the  Gond  Kdjds  rcccivej 
an  allowance  for  keeping  order.     Of  the  regular  police  of  Rerdr,  i39n 
are  provided  with  firearms.     Number  of  persons  arrested  by  the  police 
(iSSo),  S718;  convicted,  5104.      The  number  arrested  in   iSSa  was 
3676;  convicted,  s6iQ. 

Haidar&b&d  i^liydtnibiUi).  —  District  In  the  Province  of  Sind, 
liombay  Presidency,  lying  between  24°  13'  and  27*  15'  n.  lat.,  and 
between  67'  51'  and  69°  sa'  e.  long.  Dounded  on  the  north  by 
Khairpur  Stale;  on  thi:  east  by  the  Th;;r  and  Piirkar  District;  on 
the  south  by  the  same  tract  and  the  river  Kori ;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  river  Indus  and  Karachi  (Kurrathcc)  District,  Area,  gojOj 
square  miles;  population  (1881)  754,624. 

Physkal  Asptdi. — The  District  is  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  bi6  mil* 
long  by  4S  broad.     Fertile  along  the  course  of  the  Indus,  which  formal 
its  western  Iwundary,  it  degenerates  towards  the  east  into  sandy  wastes,! 
sparsely  populated,  and  defying  cultiv.ition.    The  monotony  of  its  gre.nt' 
flaU  is  relieved  only  by  the  fringe  of  forest  which  marks  the  course 
of  the  river,  and  by   the  avenues  of  trees   that  line  the  irrigation 
channels  branching  eastward  from  the  beneficent  stream.     The  Tando 
Deputy  Colltctorate,  in  ihc  south  of  the  District,  has  a  special  feature 
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in  its  large  natiimi  watercourtes,  called  dhoras,  nnd  basin-like  shallovni, 
or  ihhaus,  which  iclaiu  the  rain  for  a  lirae  suflicicnt  to  nourish  the 
hardy  babdl  trees  on  their  margins.  In  the  Haid&rdbdd  I'll/I!^,  a  lime- 
stone range,  called  the  tjanja,  and  the  pleasant  frequency  of  garden 
lands,  break  the  unvaried  landscape.  Except  in  these  two  divisions, 
ihe  District  is  an  unrelieved  plain ;  its  western  side,  however,  inter- 
sected b)'  canals  ;  its  eastern,  beyond  the  liinils  of  artificial  irrigation, 
a  sandy  waste.  The  soil,  wherever  irrigated,  is  very  fertile.  The  chief 
indigenous  forest  trees  are  the  fipal  (Ficus  religiosa),  nim  (Aiadirachta 
IndJca),  tJlioT  blackwood  (DaJbergia  latifolia],  tirih  (Albiuia  lebbek), 
/^r(Ziiyphus  jiijuba).  td/ian  (Populus  cuphratica),  liar  (F'icus  Indica), 
iamii  (Prosojiis  spicigera),  geduri  (Cordia  btifolin),  babit  (Acacia 
Arabica),  with  several  varieties  of  tamarisks.  In  a  District  so  grudgingly 
treated  by  Nature,  an  extensive  fauna  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  ']~he 
hyxna,  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  the  smaller  deer,  and  the  hog  almost  complete 
the  list  of  wild  animals.  Among  birds,  the  tUiir  (lesser  bustard) 
is  remarkable,  and  most  of  the  wild  duck  and  walei-fowl  of  Europe 
arc  to  be  met  with  during  the  cold  seasoa  Venomous  reptiles  abound. 
The  Indus  supplies  a  great  variety  of  fish,  one  of  which,  the  pala,  is 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  this  river. 

History. — Tlie  history  of  Sind,  since  1768,  centres  in  this  District, 
for  all  the  events  of  the  last  century  affected  more  or  less  nearly 
Haidardbdd,  the  modem  capital  of  the  Province.  Under  its  old  name 
of  Ncr.tnkot,  this  city  was  in  the  Sth  ceniurj',  suflicicntly  important  to 
be  the  first  object  of  Muhammad  K.-Uim's  invasion  of  Lower  Sind.  A 
bundled  years  later,  Ghulam  Shdh,  the  Kalhoia  chief,  burst  out  from 
the  dc«cn,  overthrew  his  usurping  brothers,  and  made  Nerankot,  then 
renamed  Haidardbdd,  his  capital.  Thenceforth  this  District  assumes 
a  foremost  place  in  Provincial  history.  Under  the  Tdlpur  dynasty  it 
remained  the  leading  State  ;  and  within  its  limits  were  fought  the  battles 
of  Miini  (Meeant'c)  and  Dabo,  which  decided  (1S43)  in  the  British 
favour  the  fate  of  Sind.  Its  local  history  is,  howoer,  so  mixed  up 
with  that  of  the  Province,  that  little  could  be  here  said  of  it  separately 
which  will  not  more  pro[>crly  find  a  place  under  the  history  of  Sind. 
The  area  and  boundaries  of  the  District  have  not  been  changed  since 
1861 ;  but  prior  to  that  date,  the  Um.irkot  District  (now  under  the 
Tliar  and  Pirlwr  Political  Superintendent)  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
eastern  delta  (now  part  of  the  Shihbandar  Deputy  Collectorate)  were 
included  within  Haidardbid.  'V\\<:  fargands  of  Kandiiro  and  Nausbdhto 
were  returned  by  Government  in  1851,  from  the  domains  of  Mir  All 
}klurdd  of  Khairpur,  on  his  public  conviction  for  forgery  and  fraud,  and 
transferred  to  this  Collectorate. 

Papulation. — .According  to  the  general  Census  of  tSia,  the  popula- 
tion of  Kaidardbld  District  was  divided  as  follows : — Muha[ntt\ada.ns.t 
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560,349;  Hindus,  118,653;  other  creeds  and  tribes,  44,881;  total, 
723,883.  The  Census  of  1881  returned  the  po|iu1ation  as  follows: — 
Males.  407,143  ;  females,  347,381 ;  total,  754,614  persons,  dwelling  od 
an  area  of  903a  square  mtlcs,  in  3  towns  and  t  C03  villages,  and  occu- 
pying 150,488  houses.  Number  of  pcKonx  per  s(]uare  mile,  83; 
villages  per  squ:ire  mile,  o'ti;  houses  per  square  mile,  it ;  persons  per 
houKe,  50.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  89,1 14  Hindus, 
594,485  Mubammadans,  princi[)ally  of  the  Sunni  sect  (583,604) ;  4)8 
Christians,  144  Jains,  31  P^rsfs,  31  Jen's,  43,940  Sikhs,  and  37,461 
aborigines.  Among  the  Hindus  Brdhmans  number  1739 ;  Rijputs, 
571  ;  lj)hinas,  72,797;  other  Hindu  castes,  13.007. 

Of  the  Muhammadans,  more  than  three-fifth^  or  393,471,  are  Sindb 
of  the  Halpoiro,  Junejo,  Dul,  Powar,  Thebo,  Sumio,  Sand,  Kaiiyir, 
and  other  clans, — the  descend;ints  of  the  original  Hindu  popuUtion 
converted  to  IsUm  during  the  Ummayide  dynasty  of  Khdllfas, 
The  Sindis  have  a  fine  p/iysique,  but  an  inferior  moral  character, 
being  reputed  cowardly,  although  quiet  and  ino/Tensive ;  they  are 
looked  down  upon  by  the  more  warlike  tribes  of  the  District  as 
natural  serfs.  Their  language  is  Sindi,  of  the  Sanskrit  family 
speech,  and  more  closely  connected  with  tlie  Prdkrit  than  either 
Mardthf,  Hindi,  Panjdbf,  or  Bcngdii.  It  has  three  dialects,  all  of 
which  meet  in  this  District  as  on  common  ground — namely,  the  /»"', 
or  dialect  of  Southern  Sind ;  the  sirai/ti  of  the  north  ;  and  the  thartli, 
*  the  language  of  the  desert.' 

Next  in  point  of  numbers  among  the  Muhammadans  are  the  Batiichfs 
(139,481),  sub-divided  into  a  great  number  of  tribes,  the  chief  being 
the  Rind,  Bhiigti,  Chang,  Tjilpur,  Jatoi,  l^aghari,  Chdndio,  Kaloi, 
Khoso,  Jakrdni,  I^.thiri.  They  aie  descended  from  the  mountain 
tribes  of  Baliichistin.  through  whom  they  trace  their  origin  to  Aleppo 
in  SjTia.  Their  leading  clan  is  the  Rind,  and  its  members  arc  held 
by  the  rest  of  the  community  in  high  respect.  Fairer  in  complexion 
than  the  Sindts,  ihcy  are  also  a  hardier  race ;  honourable  after  their 
own  code,  and  manly  in  field-sports.  They  are  Sunnis  by  sect. 
More  important,  liowever,  as  regards  social  status  and  personal 
character  are  the  Fath.'fns  (1810),  found  chiefly  about  Haidardbid 
and  Upper  Sind,  with  the  naiuralixed  Sayyids  (t4,57i),  divided  into, 
four  families,  the  Bokhiri,  Matin,  Shirazi,  and  Lekhiraji.  Together 
they  number  in  this  District  17,382  jiersons.  They  are  superior  to 
the  foregoing  in  [tersonal  appearance  and  morale.  From  their  being 
held  in  great  esteem  by  the  princes  of  the  Kalhora  dynasty,  ihcy 
acquired  considerable  grants  of  land,  wlUcli  they  still  hold.  The  re- 
maining Muhammadan  classes  worthy  of  special  mention  are  the 
following: — (1)  Mcmons,  formerly  Kaehhi-Hindus,  who  cmigiated  to 
Sind  under  the  Kalhora  rule,  and  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture 
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and  caiile-breeding.  They  now  *ui)[)ly  a  lenrned  clius,  who  have  done 
more  ihan  any  other  to  inroducc  §acrcd  learning  into  Sind,  and 
are  accordingly  held  in  high  respect,  (a)  1'he  Khwdjaii,  fugitives  from 
Persia  when  their  creed  (the  Ismiilyeh  hereiy)  was  i>ersecuted  by 
Halaku  Khin,  They  have  isolated  themselves  from  all  the  other 
Muhammadnns  of  the  District,  not  only  by  maintaining  their  own 
Special  tribunal  in  religious  diRcrences,  and  sejuiratc  o!iticers(Mulchi, 
etc),  but  by  the  singularity  of  their  dress,  in  which  they  avoid  dark 
blue,  the  colour  of  the  country.  The  Mcmons  and  Khwdjas  aggregate 
about  13,000.  (3)  Sidhls,  natives  of  Maskat  (Muscat),  Zanzibar,  and 
Abyssinia,  who  iintil  the  British  Conquest  were  bought  and  sold  as 
slaves.  (4)  The  ShikSris  or  Daphers  of  Tando,  a  small  number. 
Thouj^h  Muhammadnns  they  eat  carrion,  and  arc  excluded  from  the 
mosques. 

The  subordinate  ranks  of  Government  service  are  almost  exclu- 
sively recruited  from  the  I.oh^nos,  and  the  vast  majority  of  Hindu 
shopkeepers  and  traders  also  belon;;  to  this  caste.  In  their  comjilex 
autxltvitions,  they  arc  mixed  up  with  the  Muhammadans.  Although 
wearing  the  thread,  thej'  tiecome  the  disciples  of  Musalm^  teachers, 
assume  thcit  dress,  cat  meat,  drink  spirits,  and  disregard  all  the  customs 
ot  orthodox  Hindus  with  re^rd  to  receiving  food  from  inferiors,  etc 
Their  marriage  ceremonies  are  so  expensive  tliat  many  remain  single 
till  late  in  life. 

Classified  according  to  occupation,  the  males  of  the  District  were 
returned  as  follows;— Class  I.,  or  professional,  437SJ  Class  II.,  or 
domestic,  5381 ;  Class  III.,  or  commercial,  5114  ;  Class  IV.,  or  agri- 
cultural, t58,S86;  ClaiS  V.,  or  induNtrial,  44,460;  and  Class  VI.,  or 
indefinite,  189,024.  The  most  numerous  guilds  are — the  sondrs  or 
goldsmiths,  who,  owing  to  the  popular  taste  for  ornaments,  are,  as  a 
role,  well-to-do ;  mochh  or  shoemakers,  who  will  not,  however,  skin 
carcase  or  tan  leather,  but  buy  it  from  Muhammadans ;  khdtis  or  dyers ; 
and  hajdms  or  barbers.  They  have  all  adopted  ihc  thread,  intermarry 
only  in  ihcir  own  castes,  and  have  no  ]]rLCSls  but  Brdhmans.  Never- 
theless they  are  held  in  Sind  in  no  higher  estimation  than  elsewhere, 

Brihmans  of  pure  descent  arc  not  numerous  in  Haidanlb;id,  their 
aggregate  number  being  under  4000 ;  but  their  acknowledged 
superiority  to  the  castes  around  them  invests  their  small  com- 
munity with  importance  and  interest.  They  are  divided  into 
two  chief  septs,  which  do  not  intermany  —  the  Pokamo  and 
Sdrsudh,  The  former  are  the  more  orthodox  Hindus,  refusing 
flesh,  wearing  the  turban  and  never  the  Sind  cap,  reading  Sanskrit, 
abstemious  in  habit,  and  employing  thcm.telvcs  only  in  tn.tiructing 
the  Hindus  in  iheir  religious  duties,  or  deciding  for  them  ciuesiions 
of  horoscope  and  ceremonial.    The  Sdrsudh,  ihou^h  t»q\.  a.'QS\i\'cCmi 
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altogether  from  meat,  conform  sufficiently  to  the  traditional  nsagtf 
of  higli-casle  Hinduism  to  be  held  in  great  respect,  not  only  by 
inferior  casics  of  Hindus,  but  also  by  the  Sikhs.  The  Sikhs  »o  called 
are  in  reality  a  nondescript  clasis  recruited  from  both  Hindus  and 
Muhamiuadana,  containing,  however,  a  percentage  of  veritable  followers 
of  Niinalc.  They  are  divided  into  two  wrelldclined  sects,  the  Lohino 
Sikh  and  the  Akali  or  Khil.ia,  which  differ  in  certain  details  of  food 
and  shaving  the  hair.  Their  devotions  arc  conducted  in  the  PunjiM^ 
language,  and  their  holy  books,  the  Adi  Granth,  etc.,  are  in  the 
guardiaiis!iii>(if  ajipointed  udhdsis,  in  sj>ecial  dhamitdlAi.  The  religious 
mendicant  classes  of  the  Uistrict  arc  those  of  India  generally — the 
yellow-clot hcd  Sanydsis,  Jogis,  and  GusHins,  who  subsist  by  begging  and 
by  the  sale  of  amulets  and  written  charms.  All  the  Hindus,  except  the 
mendicants,  who  arc  cither  buried  or  thrown  into  the  river,  according 
to  their  te.stanictitary  wish,  bum  their  dead  with  coinjilex  funeral  rites. 

In    attire,  dwellings,   and    food,    the    people  of    Haidorjbdd   do 
not    differ   from    the    general    popuLnion   of   the   Prwinc*.     Both 
Mubanimaibnit   and    Hindu.t  arc   addicted   to  gdnja,  an  Intoxicating 
preparation   of   hemp ;    and    the    lowest    classes  of  the  latter  con- 
sume country  spirits   largely.     Opium   is   much    used,  and  its  use 
is  said  to  be  on  the  increase.     As  regards  occupation,  the  Hindus 
of  the  District  may  be  called  the  shopkeeping  class ;   the  Muham- 
madans,  the  artis.tn  and   agricullural.      The  Hindu    Baniyi  is  astute 
in  business,  supple  with  his  superiors,  industrious,  timid  ;  the  Muham- 
madan  is  idle,  improvident,  and  often  licentious,  but  mote  ind' 
dent  and  outspoken,  and  of  a  finer  physiqut.      The  two  chief  tO' 
of  ihc  District  are  Haidaribdd,  population  (iSSi)  48,153  (including 
the  cantonment  population,  2958),  and  Mritiri  (5054).     Of  the  towns 
and  villages  of  the  District,  157  contained  under  aoo  inhabitants,  141^ 
from  100  to  500,  497  from  500  to  1000,  164  from  1000  to  aooo,  24™ 
from  1000  to  3000,   17  from  3000  to  5000,  4  from  5000  to  10,000, 
and  one  over  10.000  inhabitants. 

Agriatlttire. — Of  the  total   area  of  the  District,  nearly  one-third 
uncuhivable;  3,678,544  acres  are  cultivable  though  not  cultivated,  am 
1,060,510  are  (1881-82)  under  cultivation.      In   1S83-83,  the  ai 
cultivable  but  not  cultivated  was  1,277,833  acres;  area  cultivati 
<j97,6a8  acres;  fallow,  320,144  acres.     Agriculture  in  Haidardbld  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  artificial  irrigation,  and   is  regarded  as  a 
lottery  in  which  the  cultivator  stakes  his  labour  and  seed  on  the 
chance   of  getting   an   exactly  suitable   flood.     If  the  water   rises 
too   high,   or   not    sufficiently    high,   the   cultivator   loses   his   crop. 
Wells  of  great  dcjith  ate  used  to  irrigate  garden  land.     There  are 
in  the   District  315  canals,  all  of  which  are  Government  property. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  arc  numerous  smaller  canals  and  water- 
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courses,  the  property  of  j&^rdirs  and  tam\nMrs.  Fonjr  of  the 
Government  cuuU  art;  main  channels,  which  tai>  the  Indus  direct;  the 
remainder  arc  connecting  branches.  The  revenue  derived  from  this 
source  is  very  steady,  never  having  risen  above  ^{1104,514  nor  fallen 
below  ^93,413  between  the  year*  1864  and  1874.  The  cost  of  clesN 
ance  has,  however,  been  equally  regular,  and  during  the  same  decade 
Kas  reduced  the  net  annual  income  by  an  average  of  ^22,000, 

The  irrigation  carried  on  in  the  IKstrict  by  means  of  can.ils 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes  — (1)  'Lift,'  where  the  water 
has  10  be  raised  from  the  river  or  from  a  canal  by  means  of 
machinery ;  (a)  '  Flow,'  where  during  the  inundation  the  water 
from  a  canal  Bows  by  gravitation  through  side  channels  over 
lands  favourably  titualed  ;  (3)  'Spill,'  where  the  land  lies  so  low  as 
(o  be  subject  to  unconiiolled  inundation  during  the  rise  of  the  river. 
These  three  classes  are  known  in  SindhI  as  (1)  tharkhi,  (a)  mok, 
(3)  taildl'.  The  first  meide  is,  of  course,  the  most  expensive,  but 
it  is  also  by  far  the  most  certain,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  kkanf  crops  (with  the  cxcqrtion  of  rice)  13  irrigated  by  this 
method.  The  lecond  aflinds  during  tavourablc  inundations  facili- 
ties for  raising  much  larger  crops  with  the  same  amount  of  capital, 
and  with  less  labour  than  is  possible  with  'lift.'  In  an  unfavourable 
inundation,  however,  'How '  has  often  to  be  supplcmcnlcd  by  'lift,'  and 
if  this  be  not  done,  the  failure,  partial  or  toul,  of  the  crop  is  the  result 
The  third  is  risky  to  a  great  dcgrc<i  ami  is  rarely  had  recourse  to  for 
kharif  cultivation,  except  in  ihe  case  occasionally  of  rice  lands. 
Excellent  rabl  crops  arc,  however,  raised  on  saMh  lands,  the  area 
available  for  such  cultivation  lieing,  of  course,  entirely  dependent  on 
the  charaacr  of  the  inundation.  Unless  a  canal  fails  to  cany  its 
proper  siii>]>ly,  a  thing  happily  of  rare  occurrence,  irrigation  by  '  lift." 
or  by  'flow  with  lift,'  may  be  looked  on  as  practically  quite  safe. 
Irrigation  liy  'unaided  flow'  is  always  more  or  less  risky;  whilst  the 
cultivation  of  iaUib  lands  partakes  (o  a  great  extent  of  the  nature  of  a 
lottery,  in  which,  however,  prizes  are  not  infrequent. 

Three  varieties  of  the  Persian  wheel  are  in  use — (1)  the  nil  or 
Persian  wheel  proper,  for  the  working  of  which  one  pair  of  bullocks  or 
a  single  camel  is  required ;  (1)  the  hnrio,  a  modified  form  of  the 
Pernan  wheel,  for  which  one  buUock  is  sufficient ;  (3)  the  pcrdii 
(rarely  met  with),  which  is  wotked  by  the  feet.  The  relntive  powers  of 
the  three  arc  as  10,  n,  and  4.  To  keep  a  nil  going  day  and  night 
several  pairs  of  bullocks  or  camels  will  be  required,  and  so  with  the 
other  varieties.  In  the  northernmost  UUuk  of  the  District  (Kandiiro), 
in  parts  of  which  the  water  lies  comparatively  near  the  surface,  there  is 
a  considerable  area  of  whent  cultivation  watered  by  wells.  Welt.t  here 
arc  numerous,   and  their  number  is  increasing.      Elsewhere  in  the 
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District,  welt  cultivation  is  confined  almost  exduuveljr  to  garden  lands. 
The  ar;a  under  garden  produce  in  188J-83  was  5073  acres. 

The  canals  begin  to  fill  about  May  in  proportion  10  the  annual  rise 
of  the  Inilux,  and  are  again  dry  by  October ;  some  are,  however,  in 
a  fair  way  of  becoming  pcrcnniaL  ■ 

Only  two  crop  seasons  arc  recognised  by  the  Revenue  Dcpanmcni,  ™ 
namely,  the  kharif  or  inundation  crop,  isown  from  May  10  July,  and 
reaped  from  September  to  November;  and  the  rahl  or  spring  crop,  sown 
in  November  and  December,  and  reaped  in  March  and  ApnL  Tlie 
lUiarif  txt}^  occupied  in  1882-83  ^'^  area  of  9371716  acres;  and  the 
raW,  40,501  acres.  Of  the  kharif  area,  7  i6.o7»  acres  were  irrigated 
by  'lift;'  43, t8(J acres  by  'flow  ;'  and  179,459  acres  were  under  rice. 
Of  the  raH  area,  1S45  acres  were  irrigated  by  'lift;'  while  of  the 
remaining  raM  area.  38,656  acres  were  irrigated  by  '  spill,'  or  the  saiidb 
method.  When  heavy  rain  falls,  cither  kharif  or  roM  tzrops,  or  both, 
according  to  the  time  of  the  rainfall,  are  raised  on  lands  thus  saturated. 
This  is  called  liardni  cultivation.  In  the  va^t  tracts  of  waste  lands 
lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  District,  and  untouched  by  canal  water, 
extensive  dams  of  earth  are  thrown  up  in  favourable  situations  10  _ 
intercept  the  drainage  and  so  secure  the  more  i>erfect  saturation  offl 
the  soil  lying  above  them.  Cultivation  thus  carried  on  is  called  handh 
hartiHu  lu  1SS1-S3,  the  area  under  the  barAiti  methods  of  irriga- 
tion was  13,593  acres.  The  khanfcropt  are/oJr,  bdjra,  til  (sesamunu), 
rice,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  hemp,  tobacco,  water-melons,  and  indigo. 
The  mH  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  oilseeds,  pulses,  and  vegetables. 
The  area  under  yoi/r  in  1882-83  *^*  80,463  acres;  hdjra,  190,166 
acres;  oil-seeds,  54,836  acres;  rice,  86,146  acres;  cotton,  4><SS7  — 
acres;  sugar-cane,  1359  acres;  tobacco,  4333  acres;  and  indigo^  ■ 
6088  acres.  In  the  same  year  the  area  under  wheat  was  35,702 
acres;  barley,  1303  acres;  pulses,  14,941  acres.  Of  the  whole  area 
under  cultivation,  6418  acres  were  twice  cropped  in  1881-83,  Haidar- 
;ibdd  is  the  largest  cotton-producing  area  in  Sind.  The  number  of 
cwts.  raised  was  80,507  in  18S1-83,  and  83,900  in  iSSi-83.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  may,  approximately,  be  taken  as  follows  in 
CHts. : — Rice,  5  ;  joiir,  6  ;  M/ra,  5  ;  cotton  (uncleaned),  3  ;  lH,  3J  ; 
tobacco,  6} ;  sugar-cane  ixf"),  30 ;  wheat,  5^ ;  pulses,  3.  Prices 
current  in  1882-83  "^''^  ^*  follows  per  80  lbs. : — Wheat,  6s, ;  barley, 
3s.  5d. ;  rice,  4s.  9d. ;  bdjm,  3s.  4d. ;  jo'lr,  ,^s. ;  salt,  6s.  1  Jd.  ;  Jdl,  8s. ; 
xM,  or  clarified  butler,  ^^ a.  Ss.  4d.  The  cultivators  of  Haidaribad  do 
not  follow  any  regular  method  of  rotation  in  their  cro|)S.  Their  imple- 
ments are  of  the  usual  primitive  kind,  and  correspond  in  geneial 
character  to  the  European  plough,  harrow,  spade,  hoc,  drill,  and  sickles 
The  agricultural  stock  of  the  District  in  1881-83  included  bulTaloei, 
cows,  camels,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats.    The  rales  of  daily  wages  are 
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for  skilled  labour,  is.  6(L,  and  for  unskilled,  ;)d.  The  daj!)'  hire  for 
a  camel  is  is.  i  jd. ;  foe  a  pack- but  lock,  ^d. ;  and  for  a  cart,  ^ 

The  land  tenures  of  the  District  arc  simple.  Broadly  divided,  all 
l^nd  is  cither 'assessed 'or 'alienated.'  In  the  former  case,  the  land 
is  culdvalcd  either  by  the  samindir  himself,  or  by  occupancy  holders 
and  tcnam»-at-will.  The  occupancy  holder  {maurasi  hdn)  is  really 
an  hereditary  cultivator,  for  his  rights  are  heritable  and  transferable ; 
and  the  xamlfitfJr,  except  as  regards  the  actual  payment  of  rent,  has  no 
power  over  him.  The  tenanl-at-will  {gAair  maunui)  is  legally  the 
creature  of  the  taminifiir ;  but  the  lar(;e  landholders  in  the  District  do 
not  exercise  their  powers  oppressively.  The  tamlmfiir's  own  tenure  is 
hardly  more  definite  here  than  elsewhere  in  India,  and  whatever  of 
certainty  it  possesses  is  owin);  entirely  lo  British  legislation. 

In  the  second  class  of  lands  (the  alienated)  there  are  four  chief 
varieties,  each  having  sub-divisions,  via;,  jdgin,  fatlUiiris,  charitable 
j?rjnts,  garden  and  forest  grants.  The  Jtigin  of  the  District  at 
the  fint  settlement  under  British  rule  were  computed  at  40  per 
c«dL  of  the  total  area,  but  now  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
is  alienated.  Tlie  jAgirs  nre  officially  chssltied  according  as  they 
ate  permanent  and  heritable,  for  two  lives  only,  or  merely  liic 
gnuiix.  All  alike  are  subject  to  a  cess  of  5  per  cent,  for  local 
purposes,  and  some  pay  besides  to  Government  a  percentage  of 
the  produce  assessed  according  to  their  class,  the  mnximum  being 
onc-fouith.  I'atlitliiri  grants,  which  are  of  Afgh.in  origin,  exist  only 
in  the  Naushdhro  sub-division.  They  obtained  recognition  at  the 
settlement  from  the  long  possession  of  the  then  incumbent*,  dating,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  from  the  first  reclamation  Trom  waste  or  purchase 
from  the  earliest  proprietors.  The  total  area  held  on  cbarit.iblc  grants 
is  not  great.  Garden  grants  are  held  free  of  assessment  or  at  a  nominal 
rate,  so  long  as  the  gardens  are  properly  maintained  ;  and,  in  the  same 
my,  kirh  or  tree- plantation  (not  orchard)  grants  are  held  rcvcnue-frcc 
so  long  as  the  land  is  exclusively  reserved  for  forest  growth.  Srri  grants 
are  those  made  in  consideration  of  offici.nl  services. 

For  the  purposes  of  assessment,  villages  are  classified  into  six 
varieties,  the  maximum  rates  in  each  ranging  as  follows: — On  land 
perennially  irrigated,  from  is.  fid.  to  9s. ;  on  sailAbi  lands,  from  is.  to 
7s. ;  on  mok  land;,  from  is,  6d.  to  58.  6d. ;  on  land  inigaied  by  wheel 
for  part  of  the  year  only,  from  is.  to  4s.  The  average  rate  per  acre 
on  cultivable  lan<I  is  attout  is.  5d.  Under  the  revised  settlements, 
villages  are  grouped  into  foiU'  classes,  the  maximum  and  average  rates 
per  acre  being  as  follows : — Class  I.,  maximum  rate,  los.  jd. ;  average 
rate,  5s.  ajd.  Cl.iss  II.,  gs.  6d.  and  4s.  6}d.  ;  Class  III.,  Ss.  6d  and 
4s-  ojd. ;  Class  IV.,  7s.  6d,  and  3s.  6Jd.  Formerly  the  Covcmmcni 
assessment  was  levied  in  kind,  but  since  1851  the  payment  has  been 
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received  in  cash.  The  taminddrs,  however,  are  paid  by  the  lenanu  in 
kind  at  the  following  rates  : — On  lind  undtr  fharkhi  cultivation,  one- 
third  of  the  produce ;  on  mok  and  iailAin  lands,  two-thirds.  In  the  case 
of  the  best  lands,  yielding  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  etc.,  the 
tamlnMr  receives  hts  rent,  ax  a  rule,  in  money. 

Manu/iKtuni  and  Trads. — The  nutnufacturcs  of  the  District  maintain 
the  excellence  for  which  they  have  been  famous  from  early  limes.  The 
Haidaribid  fiUuk  in  jnirticular  ttil!  enjoys  much  of  its  old  preeminence 
for  lacijuercd  work,  enamelling  (the  secret,  it  »  said,  of  one  family  only), 
and  gold  and  silver  embroidery.  In  the  fi^thting  days  of  the  Mlrs, 
the  arms  of  HaidaiJbdd  were  also  held  in  the  highest  esteem ;  but 
owing  to  the  reduced  demand  for  chain  armour,  »hields,  and  sabres 
under  British  ruk-,  the  tmde  is  now  In  abeyance.  In  the  Hdla  Sub- 
division special  features  of  the  local  industry  are  striped  and  brilliant 
cloths  known  as  siiii,  Mei,  and  also  glaecd  jionery.  This  effective  wofk 
is  turned  to  various  ornamental  pur|X)scs,  especially  tiling,  and  is 
remarkable  for  excellence  of  both  glaze  und  colour.  In  nearly  alt  the 
villages  of  (he  District,  some  manufacture  is  carried  on;  blanlcelSi 
coarse  cotton  cloths,  camel  saddles,  and  metal  work  being  perhaps  tba 
most  prevalent. 

The  total  number  of  fairs  is  33,  and  the  average  attendance  at  each 
about  5000 ;  they  last  from  three  to  eighteen  days. 

The  transit  trade  of  the  District  is  considerable.  The  returns  forfl 
Hdia  and  Tando  show  totals  in  the  money  value  of  the  goods  in  transit 
of  ,^190,000  and  ;£i)o,ooo  resiwctivcly ;  but  returns  for  the  other 
two  Sub-divisions  of  the  District — namely,  Ilnid.inlbid  and  Naushdbro 
— are  not  available.  The  tnuniciiiatity  of  Haidardbdd  derives  an 
annual  income  of  j£ia,ooo,  of  which  ^10,000  is  received  from  octroi. 

S.ilt  of  excellent  quality',  and  in  considerable  qnantity,  a  found  in 
Tando  ;  but  ihc  deixtsits  are  not  allowed  to  be  worked. 

Mtansof  Communitalioit.ftc. — Thetoadsoflhe  District  aggregate  1915 
miles  in  length,  of  which  363  arc  trunk  roads,  metalled,  bridged,  and  _ 
marked  with  milestones.    The  Sinil  Railway  does  not  actually  enter  I 
the  District,  but  touches  at  Kotri,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Indus 
to  Cidu-Handar  (3J   miles  from   H.-vidatdbad),  where  a  steam   ferry 
connects  Haidardbdd  with  Kotri.    The  only  telegraph  station  in  the  ■ 
District  is  at  Haidarabdd,  the  chief  town,  which  is  in  communication 
with  Karichi  on  the  sovih-wesl ;   with  Mulldn  via  Kotri;    and  with 
Disa  (Deesa)  via  Umarkot  on  the  soulheasL     Postal  eommimication  is 
represented  by  1  disbursing  station  (at  Haidardbdd),  1 1  btaocb  offices, 
and  14  sub-offices.     The  ferries  number  in  all  48,  one  (at  Oidu)  bdog 
a  steam  ferry.     A  small  income  is  derived  from  this  source,  the  returns 
for  iSSo-Hi    being  £,i,Tl-    There  are  in  the  District,  11   tta\-eller»' 
bungalows  and  jo  dliarmiil4ny  or  native  icst-houscs. 
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Ailminis/rathrt. — The  chief  revenue  and  magisierial  authority  of 
Haidai^bid  DUirict  is  vested  in  a  Collector  and  Magistrate,  who  is 
assisted  by  4  Assistant  Collector,  for  the  HdU,  Tnndo  Muhammad 
Khdn,  Naush:ihro,  and  HaidBrdbad  Sub-divisions  respectively,  besides  a 
HuziIt  Deputy  Collector  permanently  siationed  at  the  city  of  Haidaribid. 
A  Cantonment  Maijistratc  has  been  recently  appointed  in  addition.  The 
Dismct  and  Sessions  Judge  holds  sessions  at  the  towns  of  Haidardb^d, 
Sakrand,  HiJa,  and  Tando  Muhammad  Khdn  several  times  in  the  year, 
and  at  Umarkot  in  the  That  and  Pdrkar  Political  Superintcndcncy 
once  a  year.  In  each  Sub-division  there  is  a  subordinate  judge  with 
iwwers  up  to  cases  involving  ^^S""-  Three  of  these  judges  visit  certain 
spccilied  places  for  a  limited  period  once  yearly.  The  subordinate 
revenue  staff  consists  of  13  mukhtiirkirs,  each  of  whom  collects  the 
revenue  and  exercises  limited  magisterial  powers  within  the  limits  of  a 
tdl&k  :  and  laftiiddn,  responsible  for  the  correct  measurement  of  lands, 
enumeration  of  irrigation- wheels,  etc,  each  within  his  lapii. 

The  canal  divisions  are  supervised  by  executive  engineers  of  ihc 
Public  Works  DcpatimenI,  with  suitable  establishments.  The  northern 
half  of  the  Col  Ice  to  rate  is  included  in  the  Haidardbdd  canal  division, 
the  canals  in  the  southern  making  up  the  Fuleli  division. 

The  crimes  most  prevalent  throughout  the  District  are  cattle-stealing, 
thefts,  burglaries.  The  total  of  all  offences  during  1880-81  was  5610,  of 
which  about  1500  fall  under  the  above  three  heads.  Tn  1881-81,  the 
total  number  was  3S*7>  of  which  3383  fell  under  these  three  heads.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Tando  courts  the  Hindus  filed  against 
Muhammadans  twice  as  many  civil  suits  as  against  Hindus,  and  that 
the  K!uhamniadans  filed  ten  times  ns  many  against  Hindus  as  against 
their  co-religionists. 

The  police  force  of  Haidarib;id  District  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
European  District  Superintendent,  with  head-quarters  at  Haidarabad, 
and  consisu  of  the  following :— District  police  (including  100  horse 
and  37  camel  police),  5S1  ;  town  police,  116  ;  total,  707  men,  including 
4  insiieclors,  19  chief  and  91  head  constables.  There  is  therefore  i 
policeman  to  every  ia'7  square  miles  and  to  every  1070  of  the  entire 
|iopulation.  Excluding  the  police  of  the  city  and  cantonment  of 
Haidardbdd,  the  proportion  of  the  purely  District  police  is  i  policeman 
to  every  t5-9  square  miles  of  country',  and  to  every  iiai  of  the  rural 
pojiulation. 

The  revenue  of  the  District  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  land. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  net  land  revenue  for  four 
successive  periods  of  six  years  each — 1856-61,  ^£107,506 ;  1861-63, 
X'06,670  ;  1 868-74,  ;£ 1 11,655;  1874-80,^^115.986.  The  receipts 
from  the  farm  of  liquor-shops  has  shown  a  steady  advance  from  £$126 
in  1856-57  to  ^11,400  in  1SS1-S2,  but  in  i8$i--&3  the  receipts  fcU  to 
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£gS4i.  Tlicrc  is  but  one  distilleiy  (at  H-iidaribid  city),  and  the  number 
of  fanners'  shops  is  147.  Since  1863,  nil  farms  for  the  sale  of  liquor 
are  sold  by  public  auction  to  the  highlit  bidder.  During  the  same 
period  (1856  to  1874),  the  number  of  Kuraj)enn  liquor-&hops  has  risen 
from  I  to  6,  and  the  receipts  from  jC'-  "S- 10  jC^o,  The  drug  revenue, 
which  in  1856  realized  ^1618,  had  risen  by  iS83-*3  10  ^£5817, 
including  ^^4019  from  opium.  The  number  of  shops  for  drugs  is 
1S3,  and  for  opium  114.  Neither  the  imiwrial  nor  tlie  local  revenue  of 
the  District  shows  much  variation  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  the 
former  being  in  1864,  ^£137.111,  and  in  1880-81,  ;f?i64,34o;  the 
liitcr  in  1864,  ^10,316,  in  1874,  ;£'i  1,434,  and  in  iSSo-81,  ;^ii,674. 
In  188J-83.  the  gross  imperial  revenue  of  the  District  was  ^141,475, 
of  which  i^i37,»43  was  land  revenue.  This  disproportion  in  ihc  in- 
crease of  local,  as  compared  with  imperial  revenue,  is  due  to  the  bet 
thai  formerly  the  one  anna  cess  was  levied  on  dhidri  revenue,  but  s$ 
ihl.i  was  illegal,  the  practice  has  been  discontinued. 

The  Local  Fund  revenue  ix  made  up  from  thrrc  taxes,  levied  under 
Act  viii.  of  1865— vii,  the  i  tuina  cess  (about  6  per  cent.),  the  3  per 
cent,  /(fe/r  cess  for  roads,  and  the  2  per  cent,  /'^/r  cess  for  schools. 
The  forests  in  the  District — 31  in  number — occupy  an  area  of  t^l 
S(]u.ire  miles,  and  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  ^11,000.  In  18S0-81 
the  revenue  was  ^^8557,  the  falling  off  being  due  to  the  fact  that  no 
firewood  is  now  re<|uired  for  the  Indus  Flotilla  steamers. 

The  only  jail  in  the  District  is  at  Haidardbdd  city ;  average  dailjf 
population,  500;  cost  of  prisoners,  about  jC$  each  per  annum;  rate 
of  mortality,  7-6  per  cent.  There  are  3  first-class  sub-jaiU,  vit  at 
Naushdhro,  H£1a,  and  Tando  Muhammad  Khdn,  and  1  second<1ass 
at  MIrpur,  Jailors  are  provided  for  lirst-class  sub-jails  on  Rs.  15  or 
jQi,  los.  each  per  mensem,  and  prisoners  sentenced  to  three  months* 
imprisonment  and  under  are  detained  in  these  jails.  The  second 
munsAi  of  the  U/uk  office  is  ex  officio  jailor  of  the  second-class  sub-jail, 
and  he  receives  an  allowance  of  los.  per  mensem.  Prisoners  sentenced 
to  one  month  and  under  are  confined  in  this  class  of  sub-jail.  Lock- 
ups arc  att.nched  to  the  head-quarters  station  of  each  mukkliJrMr. 

The  total  number  of  Government  scihoois  for  boys  has  risen  from 
II  ia  1868  to  105  in  i88r-8a,  and  the  number  of  pupils  from  1355 
to  5348;  the  number  of  girls'  schools  durinj^-  the  same  period  has 
increased  from  10  to  11,  and  the  pu])ils  from  261  to  368.  These 
figures  include  the  returns  for  the  high,  normal,  engineering,  and 
Anglo- vernacular  schools  in  Ilaidnrabad  city,  where  also  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  supiiorts  a  school  with  about  100  pupils.  Little 
seems  to  be  known  of  the  private  indigenous  schools,  but,  with  two 
exceptions,  they  arc  of  a  very  inferior  kind. ' 

The  fisheries  of  the  District  yielded  in  1S80-81  a  revenue  of  ^^1475. 
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The)*  are  carried  on,  not  only  in  the  Indus,  but  also  in  the  Fulcli  river 
and  some  of  the  dhandks  and  koldbt  or  nntuni  re§crvoirs  in  whirh  the 
flood  waters  are  retained.    The  pala  lish  is  the  iinjile  of  the  Indus  J 
fisheries,  and  for  a  part  of  the  year  forms  the  princiixil  food  of  the ' 
people. 

The  municipalities  of  the  District  are  14  in  number,  deriving  their 
revenue  from  octrei  dues,  licence  fees,  market  tolla,  cattle  pound 
etc,  and  exjtendint;  their  income  uijon  conservancy,  hghting, 
police,  public  works,  and  grants-in-aid  to  local  education.  The 
municipal  statistics  in  each  of  the  four  Sub-divisions  arc  as  follows : — 
Hdia,  6  municipAlilie-s,  with  incomes  ranging  from  j^ioa  (o  ;f  704 ; 
Haidanfbdd.  i,  viz,  that  of  the  city  wiih  an  income  of  jC^ij,ooo,  and 
another  with  an  income  of  ^£115;  Tando,  i,  with  an  income  of 
£,1\\ ;  Naushdhro,  5,  wirh  incomes  ranging  from  ^£94  to  j£  1 74. 

Ciimalt.  —  Considerable   variations  of  climate   obtain   within    the 
District.     In  the  north,  the  hot  season  of  April  -md  May  in  followed  by 
two  months  of  flood,  the  rest  of  the  year  being  cold  and  di)-.     In  the 
central  tract,  including  Hala  and  the  HaidarAbid  riUni,  the  cold  season 
succeeds  the  hot  without  any  inten-ening  inundations  to  graduate  the  ' 
transition ;  and  the  change  occurs  sometimes  with  such  suddenness ' 
that,  to  quote  a  local  saying,  'sunstroke  and  frost-bite  arc  possible  in 
one  and  the  same  day.'    In  the  south,  the  temperature  Is  more  equable 
throughout   the  year,   60°  F.  and    100'   representing   the   extremes. 
Following  ihcsc  climatic  variations,  the  medical  aspects  of  the  DistrictJ 
vary,  the   fevers  so  frequent  in  the  northern  division   being  almosti 
unknown  in  the  southern  portion,  where  there  are  no  floods  to  leave  marsh 
land  behind  them.     The  rainfall  average  of  five  years  ending  i8Si  is 
8  inches  per  annum,  the  local  distribution  being  —  Hila  5.}  inches, 
iHaidftrdbdd  (i\,  Tando   Muhammad  Kh^  4,  Naushihro  5}  inches.J 
The  rainfall  at  Haidaiilb^Id  city  in  1881   was  6-37  inches,     In  1869I 
there  was  an  extraordinary   fall  of  so  inches  all   over  the  District. 
The  same  year  is  memorable  for  an  outbreak  of  epidemic  cholera,  and 
in  Haidaribid  Idiui  of  severe  fever.     In  normal  years,  the  District  is 
healthy  as  compared  wiiii  odier  parts  of  India.     Fevers,  however,  are 
very  prevalent  in  September  and  October,  when  the  inundations  cease 
knd  the  canals  are  drying  up ;  and  they  last  till  the  northerly  winds 
set  in.     Dispensaries  (excluding  Haidardbdd  Civil  Hospital)  are  7  in 
number,  with  an  annua!  admission  of  18,585  patients,  of  whom  about 
300  arc  in-door.     Besides  these  institutions,  there  is  at  Haidaribdd  a. 
civil  and  police  hospital,  a  convict  hospital  (in  the  jail),  and  a  chari- 
uble  dispensary,  with  (1883)  36,797  admissions,  SiS  being  in<Joor 
patients. 

Haidar&b^   (Hyderdhdd).  —  One   of  the   four   Subdivisions   of 
HaiUaribid  District,  Sind,  Bombay  Presidency ;  lying  between  aj*  10' 
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and  35*  31'  s.  latitude,  and  between  68'  19'  and  68'  41'  e.  longitude; 
bounded  on  ihc  north  and  cast  by  the  Hila  Sub-division ;  on  the  west 
by  ihe  river  Indus;  and  on  the  south  by  Tando.     Area,  404  sijuaie 
miles,  or  358,560  acres,  of  which  80,817  ^^'^  cultivated  in  18S0-S1. 
Population,  according  to  Census  of  i88t,  103,035,  or  955  to  the  square; 
mile.     Of  this  population  5953  were  relurncd  as  'floating.'     The  Sub 
division  is  divided  into  the  7  la^iU  of  Hitri,  Giindar,  Husii,  Khathar, 
Hhindo,  K;{thri,  and  Pa«il-jo-Tando  ;  and  contains  59  villages  and  i 
towns,  -nt.  HaidardMd  and  Mdt^ri.    The  general  aspect  of  the  lituk  is  _ 
more  diversified  than  that  of  ihc  rest  of  the  District,  for  the  low  Umc- 1 
stone  hilis,  known  as  the  Uanjo  range,  run  through  13  miles  of  its  length, 
and  besides  the  extensive  forests  there  is  a  large  [)ro|>ortioti  of  g^irden 
land.     It  is  well  provided  with  cinals,  there  being  43  (all  Government 
property),  with  an  aggregate  length  of  1 7  7  miles,  and  yielding  an  ai-cnge 
annual  revenue  of  ^£[7330.    There  ate  no  floods  or  lelt  in  this  tiitik 
except  in  the  villages  of  Scri  and  Jim  Shoro,  and  only  one  dhamih  or 
natural  reservoir— fed  by  the  Ntirwah  channel. 

The  seasons,  according  to  the  native  division,  are  four — the  tJuiif, 
raM,  ixshr&s,  and  dddwas — \h.  February  to  March,  April  to  July, 
August  to  October,  November  lo  January ;  but  in  average  years  the 
transition  from  the  hot  weather  to  the  cold  is  so  sudden  that  inter- 
mediate seasons  can  hardly  be  recognised.  The  mean  yearly 
temperature  is  80°  F.,  varying  from  an  average  of  64'  in  January 
to  93*  in  June ;  average  annual  rainfall,  between  6  and  8  inches, 
'['he  prevailing  winds  are  northerly  from  Novemlier  lo  March,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  from  the  south,  the  hot  wind  from  the  desert 
being  felt  in  May.  'I'hc  arable  soils  of  the  Sub-division  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  District ;  and  the  only  mineral  peculiarity 
is  the  met^  a  kind  of  fullers  earth  dug  from  mines  in  ihe  Ganjo  Hills, 
which  is  largely  used  by  the  natives  as  soap.  The  farm  of  these  mines 
Tealir.es  a  revenue  of  ^^450  per  annum.  The  chief  timber  tree  is 
the  babul  OT  baliar  (kcACisi  Arabica).  extensively  grown  in  the  forests 
of  Miilni  (Mceanee),  Kdthri,  Ghalidm,  Khaihar,  and  Husri,  which 
aggregate  an  area  of  11.070  acres,  yielding  to  Government  an  annual 
revenue  of  jC^^^I-  They  were  all  planted  by  the  Mfrs  of  Sind  al 
different  dates  between  1790  and  1832.  Tlie  three  fisheries  of  the  Sob- 
division  (the  B.id^,  Sipki,  and  Karo  Khdho)  yielded  an  annual  revenue 
of  j£:8i3in  1880-81. 

The  population  of  the  Sub-division,  103,035,  of  whom  55,097  were 
mates  and  47.918  females,  was  divided  in  the  Census  of  1S81  as 
follows: — Muhammadans,  67,181;  Hindus,  31,393;  Sikhs,  11,883; 
aborigines,  J240;  Christians,  386 ;  Jews,  33;  and  Firsts,  30. 

The  revenue  and  magisterial  charge  of  the  Sub-division  is  vested  in 
an  Assistant  Collector,  with  i  mukhlidrkdr  and  7  tafiidiirs.    In  the  dty 
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«f  Hni(Iiirab»d  there  is  also  the  Hu;!iSr  Deputy  Collecior,  the  Canton- 
ment MagiMrate,  and  the  suljordinate  judge  of  the  Civil  Cou«.  The 
police  force  numbera  35a  incn.  of  whom  313  are  in  the  city,  and 
the  rcmaindi-r,  19,  distributed  over  the  Sub-division  in  6  i/nSnJs  or 
outposts. 

The  revenue  of  the  Sub-division  for  1880-81  was  ^24,753,  being 
j^33,202  imperial  and  X'S5'  'oool,  derived  from  the  following 
wurces: — Inipcri:tl — Land-tax,  ^8486;  aiiJrl  or  exciste,  jC^Sao; 
stamps,  ;^39o8;  regiKtration,  ^364 ;  telegraph,  jCjoj  ;  licences, 
^777;  postal  and  miscelUncous,  jCt2io:  Local — Cesses  on  land, 
^497:  percentage  on  alicnntcd  lands,  £11^;  ferry  funds,  excluding 
steam  ferry,  j£i  24  ;  fi.ihcrie*,  jC^^4  i  miscellaneous,  ;Ci- 

The  topographical  survey  of  the  Sub-division  for  the  purposes  of 
settlement  was  completed  in  1858.  The  prevailing  tenure  is  the  usual 
zamindiiri  of  the  District.  There  are  in  the  tdli^k  ^o Jd^iirJdrSt  holding 
between  them  53,996  acres,  and  paying  an  annual  revenue  of  ^£483. 
A  single  jdgirddr,  Mfr  Jam  Khan,  holds  19,785  acres,  all  arable.  The 
number  of  seri  grants  is  31 ;  total  area,  699  acres;  and  there  arc 
besides  56  mdfidars  holding  small  patches  rent  free. 

The  only  medical  eslahlishnienLs,  jails,  post-office,  and  telegraph 
station  in  the  District  arc  in  Haidarabad  Citv,  as  are  also  the  chief 
educational  institutions. 

Haidar&b&d  (ffy<ierdlidJ).  —  Cb\e(  town  of  Haidarabiid  District, 
Sind,  Bombay  Presidency.  Latitude  35°  23'  5'  n.,  longitude 
68*  34'  51*  EL  Papulation  (iSSt)  48,153,  including  3069  returned  as 
•  Boating,'  and  3958  in  cantonments.  Of  the  total  population,  3 1,878  are 
Muhammndans,  14,861  Hindus,  386  Christians,  and  ii.oaS  'others.' 
Ilie  municipal  area  is  about  15  square  miles.  The  municiihi]  revenue 
(1S80-81)  was  ;^ia,59o,  and  the  disbursements  ^^lo.yai ;  rate  of 
municipal  taxation,  5s.  ;Jd.  ]ier  head.  In  1881-83  '''*  municipal 
income  was  £1  >,ooo,  and  the  incidence  of  municipal  taxation  5s.  per 
head  of  the  municipal  population.  Upon  the  site  of  the  present 
fort  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the  ancient  town  of  Ncrankot,  which  in 
the  8th  century  submitted  to  Muhammad  KAsim  Sakifi.  In  i76Sthe 
present  city  was  founded  by  Ghuldni  Shdh  Kalhora ;  and  it  remained 
the  chief  town  of  the  Province  until  1843,  when,  after  the  battle  of 
Miini  (Mccance).  it  surrendered  to  tlie  British,  and  the  capital  was 
transferred  to  Karichi  (Kurrachee).  The  ciiy  is  built  on  the  most ' 
northerly  hills  of  the  Ganjo  range,  a  site  of  great  natural  strength,  3J 
miles  cast  of  the  Indus,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  high  rood  to 
Gidu-Bandar,  where  a  steam  ferry  crosses  the  river  to  Kotri  on  the  Sind, 
Punjab,  and  Delhi  Railway.  In  the  fort,  which  covers  an  area  of  36 
acres,  are  the  arsenal  of  the  Province,  transferred  hither  from  Kardchi 
(Kunaehee)    in    1861,    and    the   palaces   of   the   ex-Mfrs   of  Sind. 
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HaidardbJd  is  now  pleniifully  supplied  wiih  water,  which  j»  pumped  up 
from  the  Indus  by  i>oweiful  m.ichinery,  located  on  the  liver  hank  at 
Gidu.  Thence  the  water  pastes  along  an  aqueduct  raised  on  masonr)' 
archest,  into  two  large  rc.ien'oirs  or  de[>OKiling  tanks,  situated  about  500 
yards  from  the  river  bank,  each  tank  capable  of  holding  1,100,000 
gallons.  From  ihcsc  tinks  the  water  Hows  by  graviinlion  to  nithin  a 
short  distance  of  the  foot  of  tlie  rocky  plateau  on  which  the  canion- 
nicots  arc  builc ;  from  here  the  water  is  pumped  up  into  a  stone 
tank  on  the  crest  of  the  plateau,  which  holds  about  100,000  gallons, 
from  which  the  supply  for  the  caiitonnienls  i«  taken.  The  main 
conduit,  passing  through  ihc  platc.iu,  discharges  into  a  tank  below 
the  fort,  from  whence  the  water  is  pumped  up  to  a  jwint  higher 
than  the  surface  of  the  ground  within  the  fort,  and  dj&chargcd 
through  iron  pipes  all  over  the  city  by  graviLiiion.  h 

Haidaraljid,  as  the  hl&toric  cajiiial  of  Sind,  is  the  centre  of  &I9| 
the  Provincial  communications  —  road,  lelegraiihic,  postal.  From 
the  earliest  times,  its  manufactures  —  ornamented  silks,  silver  and 
gold  work,  and  lacquered  ware — have  been  the  chief  of  the  PT0vince,fl 
and  in  recent  times  have  gained  prizes  at  the  Industrial  Exhibitions  of 
Europe.  A  local  specialty  is  the  manufacture  of  the  cnrthcn  vessels. 
malt,  whith  are  used  by  the  paUi  fishemicn  to  buoy  themselves  up  ort 
the  water  while  fishing.  Statistics  of  local  trade  arc  not  available ; 
but,  as  the  municipality  derives  an  annual  income  of  about  ^£6000 
from  octroi  dues,  it  must  be  very  considerable.  ^ 

The  chief  public  builJinys  are  the  jail  (capable  of  holding  600  con-1 
victs),  the  Government  Anglo- vernacular  school,  engineering,  high,  am! 
normal  schools,  posl-office,  municipal  markets,  court-houses,  civil  and 
police  hospital,  charitable  dispensary,  librar>',  travellers'  bungalow, 
and  lunatic  asylum.  To  the  building  of  the  last,  Sir  Cowasjee  Jah.ingtr 
Readymoncy  subscribed  ^{^5000.  The  barracks  are  built  in  ii  blocks, 
with  hospitals,  bdzdr,  etc.,  to  the  north-west  of  the  city.  The  only  note- 
worthy antiquities  arc  the  tombs  of  the  Kalhora  and  Tdlpur  Mirs.  The 
Residency,  memorable  for  its  gallant  defence  by  Sir  James  Outram 
again<it  the  Baldchfs  in  1843,  situated  3  miles  from  Haidardbild,  no 
longer  exists.     I-'or  history,  see  Sind  Pkovjnck. 

HaidardbtLd. — Par^nd  of  Muhamdi  lahsU,  Khcri  District,  Oudh. 
A  i>art  of  the  old  pargand  Bhiirwijra  belonging  to  the  Ahbans  and 
Pasis;  afterwards  seized  by  the  Saj-yids,  and  then  occupied  b>-  the 
Gauts,  with  whom  a  samlndM  seitlement  was  effected  about  179!. 
Since  then  various  branches  of  the  old  Ahban  family  have  recovered 
possession,  and  they  now  own  the  principal  estates.  The  rest  of  the 
lam'tnddrs  are  retainers  or  followers  of  the  Sayj'ids  and  the  chakldMn. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Kathna,  which  forms  the  western  boundary, 
the  land  lies  very  low,  and  is  coveted  with  jungle.     The  ground  slowly 
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rises,  and  the  cultivated  tract  commences  about  two  miles  from  the 
river.  The  soil  here  is  a  light  domSt;  but  it  rapidly  improves,  and 
about  hair  a  mile  from  the  border  of  cultivation  is  of  the  very  highest 
•  luolity,  producing  every  variety  of  crop,  and  paying  high  rents,  'rhc 
belt  of  villages  lying  across  the  centre  of  the  pargattA,  most  of  which 
are  the  jiroiierty  of  Government,  produce  sugar  of  great  purity,  which 
requires  hardly  any  refining  lo  make  the  clearest  candy,  and  reatiies 
a  considerably  higher  price  than  any  other  in  the  Shdhjahinpur 
market.  Fine  groves  also  dot  the  par^and.  Area,  98  square  miles,  of 
which  41  arc  cultivated  Population  (1S81)  40,761,  namely,  Hindus 
34,59>,  and  Muhammadans  6169.  Land  revenue,  jf4t3i-  Number 
of  vQbges,  loS.  In  the  south  of  the  pargand,  near  (he  Kathn.i,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  jungle  fort  of  Mahmiidibad;  a  similar  fort  is  found  at 
Ahmadnagar.  Both  attest  the  former  greatness  of  the  Sayyids  of 
Pihini,  by  whom  they  were  erected. 

Haidardb&d. — Town  in  Unao  District,  Oudh  ;  19  miles  nonh  of 
Undo  towa  !-at.  36°  55"  n.,  long.  80'  17'  e.  Founded  about  180 
years  ago  by  Haidar  KhSn,  who  named  it  after  himself.  Popubtion 
( I S81),  Hindus,  3061 ;  Muhammadans,  758;  10^1,3819.  Twoweckly 
markets ;  small  annual  trading  fair.  Average  sales,  about  ;f  3400. 
Village  school  and  jiost-officc, 

Haidargarb. — TtiArf/ or  Sub-division  of  Oarn  Banki  District,  Oudh ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bara  Banki  and  Rim  Sanehi  la/uUs,  on  the 
east  hy  Musdlirkhina  laJisil  of  Sulldnpur,  on  the  south  by  MahJrdjganj 
tiiAsli  of  Rdi  Borcli,  and  on  the  west  by  Mohanldlganj  taMU  ai 
l^clcnow;  lying  between  i6' 31'  30' and  j6' 51' N.  lat.,  and  between 
Si*  11'  and  81*  39'  t.  long,  Area,  197  square  miles,  of  which  181  arc 
cultivated.  Population  (1881)  170,381,  namely,  Hindus,  154,^69,  and 
Muhammadans,  18,711.  The  Sub-division  contains  one  criminal  court, 
with  two  |H)lice  circles  (/Muds),  and  a  police  force  of  40  men. 

Haidargarb. — fargand  of  HaidarRarh  faAsU,  Bara  Bnnki  District, 
Oudh ,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Siddhaur  fargami,  on  the  east  by 
Subchd  pargaiid,  on  the  south  by  Bachhnfwin  pargand  of  Kii  Bareli, 
and  on  the  west  by  Lutknow,  Originally  occu|Hed  by  Ihc  Bhars.  who 
were  dispossessed  by  Sayyid  Miran,  and  aftcrH-arda  extirpated  l)y  Sultin 
Ibiihlm  of  Jaunpur.  Il  is  now  chiefly  in  the  possession  of  the  Amcthia 
cLui  of  R4jputs.  .^rea,  103  square  miles,  of  which  59  are  cultivated. 
Covernmeni  land  revenue,  ^9051,  or  an  average  of  3s.  id.  per  acre. 
Autumn  crops— rice  of  excellent  quality,  cotton,  hemp,  millet,  and 
pulses ;  spring  crops — wheat,  barley,  gram,  linseed,  peas,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  poppy.  Of  the  tt8  villagc-S  of  which  the  pargaHd  is  composed, 
61J  arc  tdlukddri,  19J  laminddri,  16  pattiMii,  and  ■  bhayathdra. 
Population  (iSSi)  58,53a,  namely,  18,679  males  and  39,843  femalex. 
Grain  is  exported  to  Lucknow,  Sultinpur,  Dariilidd,  and  Cawnpui : 
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principal  imports,  cotlon  and  ^alt  Saltpetre  is  manufaaured  in  (bufl 
villaj^s  to  the  extent  of  33.000  mounds,  or  1377  tons,  annually.  Sevcofl 
market  villages,  fl 

Haidar^rh. — Town  in  Bara  Bnnki  District,  Oudh ;  25  miles  cosA 
of  the  head-quarters  sution.     Founded  by  Amfr-ud-dauM  Hafdar  Be? 
Khin,  Prime  Minister  of  Nawrtb  Asif-ud-daul.l     It  is  now  the  seat  <^h 
the  laksU  revenue  courts,  but  otherwise  of  lilile  importance.     Popul»| 
tion  (iSSi)  213S,  nnmely,  Hindus  1441,  and  Muhammadans  687. 

Haidargarh. — Pass  in  South  Kiinara  District,  Madras  Presidencf^ 
— See  Hassanoadi. 

HaiUk&Qdl — Sub-division  in  the  south  of  Cachar  District,  Assan 
Area,  3^4  sqiiari;  miles.     Population  (1881)  65,671,  namely,  Hindus 
40,495;  Muhammad.ins,  34,181;  and  'others,'  1141. 

Haildk&ndi. — Village  in  the  south  of  Cachar  Disnict,  Assam, 
the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  Dhileswari  river.  Head-c|uarten  of 
Sub-division  of  the  same  name,  and  also  a  thdni  or  police  statioa 
give*  its  name  to  a  fertile  valley,  which  is  entirely  laid  under  water 
the  floods  of  every  rainy  season. 

Haing-gyi  (or  Negrais).' — An  island  in  the  Basscin  or  Nga-woU 
river,  Itawadi  Division,  British  Burma.  \M,  15'  54'  n.,  long.  94^ 
ao'  E.  Ii  is  situated  near  the  western  bank,  3J  miles  distant  fto 
I'agoda  Point,  and  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  .1  hill  at  its  northern  end,1 
which  slopes  away  towards  the  centre.  A  narrow  belt  of  level  grotind 
skirts  the  coast.  The  channel  between  Negrais  and  the  Bossetn  riven 
is  I  mile  broad  on  the  south  and  4)  miles  broad  on  the  north,  opposit^ 
the  abandoned  station  of  Dalhousie.  Captain  Taylor  {Sailing  Dtrutiom, 
p.  496)  warns  shipmasters  that  no  vessel  drawing  over  14  feet  should 
attempt  to  pass  between  the  ittland  and  the  mainlind  towards  Port 
Dnlhousic.     For  the  history  of  Negrais  Island,  sec  Bassein  District.  ^ 

Hf^amrO  (or  Sian). — River  of  SimI,  Bomlxty  Presidency ;  one  ofl 
the  central  dclt.iic  channels  of  the  Indus;  debouches  into  the  sea 
south-east  of  Karachi  (Kiirrachec),  in  latitude  14*  6'  n.,  and  longitude 
67*  3t'  E.  In  1845,  the  Kajamro  was  so  small  as  to  be  only  suited  for 
the  passage  of  small  boats  during  flood ;  in  1875  it  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  Khedawdri  channel,  and  become  the  principal  outlet  of  the 
Indus  to  the  sea.  In  shape  the  Hajamro  is  somewhat  like  a  funnel, 
the  wide  part  to  the  se.i.  At  the  eastern  entrance  is  a  beacon  95  feet 
high,  visible  25  miles.  Two  pilot-boats  wait  inside  the  bar  to  point  out 
to  entering  vessels  the  dangers  of  the  navigation,  ^ 

Htyigaiy.— Town  and  head-(|uarters  of  a  police  circle  (M<f«rf),  iw 
Tipperah  District,  Bengal ;  situated  on  the  Dikdtii  river.     LaL  33*  1 5' 
K.,  long.  90"  53'  30'  K.    An  important  seat  of  river  traffic.     Betel-nut 
is  extensively  cultivated,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  the  article  carried 
OD  with  Dacca,  Narainganj,  and  Calcutta. 
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Hijfpnr. —Sub-division  of  Muzaffarpur  District,  BeriRal.  Area,  771 
5(|u:irc  miles,  with  1707  villagei  and  101,713  o<rciipicd  houses;  lying 
between  15*  19'  and  a6'  i'  n.  lai.,  and  between  85°  6'  45*  snd  85" 

i^r  E.  long.     Population  (1881)  714,531,  namely,  Hindus,  657,411; 

pMuhammadnns,  30,116;  and  Christians,  3^.  Males  numbered  344,181, 
and  females  380.150.  Proporrion  of  males  in  total  |iopui.-ition,  477 
per  cctiL  ;  average  density  of  population,  940  per  s()uarc  mile ;  number 
of  village*  per  »|uare  mile,  a-ai ;  persons  per  village,  433  ;  houses  per 

uquaie  mile,  140;  persons  per  house,  7'ii.    The  Stib-division,  vhich 

Pna  formed  in  1S65,  comprises  the  3  t/itSiuis  or  police  circles  of  Hijfpur, 
Ulganj,  and  Mahwa.  It  contained  in  1883  one  civil  and  two  cnminal 
courts,  with  a  regular  police  force  of  146  officers  and  men,  and  a 
village  watch  or  rural  police  numbering  1304. 

H^jfpQT. — Municipal  town,  and  liead-quariers  of  Hij(pur  Sub-division, 
and  a  police  circle  (Mtnf),  Muzaffarpur  District,  Bengal  ;  situated  on 
the  right  or  cast  bank  of  the  Little  Gandalc,  a  short  distance  above 
ibt  confluence  with  the  Ganges  opposite  Palna.  Lat.  15*  40'  50"  s., 
long.  85*  14'  14"  K.  Said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  Hij{  Ily^, 
about  500  years  ago,  the  supposed  ramparts  of  whose  fort,  enclosing  an 
area  of  360  highds,  arc  still  visible.  The  old  town  is  reported  to  have 
reached  as  far  as  Mohnar  IhAnd,  ao  miles  to  the  east,  and  to  a  village 
called  Gadili-sarii  on  the  north.  Hdjf|)ur  figures  conspicuously  in 
the  history  of  the  struggles  between  Akbar  and  his  rebellious  Afghdn 
goremors  of  Bengal,  being  twice  besieged  and  captured  by  the  imperial 
troops,  in  1573  and  again  in  1574.  Itscommandof  water  traffic  in  tJiree 
directions  makes  the  town  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 
Population  (1871)  11,306 ;  (iS8t)  15.078,  namely,  males  ■  1,564,  and 
females  13,514.  Hindus  numbered  10,895;  Muhammadans,  4169; 
and  'others,'  14.  Municipal  revenue  (i8Si-8i),;^74o,  of  which  ^^614 
was  derived  from  taxation ;  expenditure,  ;£679 ;  incidence  of  taxation, 
4Jd.  per  head  of  population,  within  municipal  limits.  Within  the  area 
of  the  old  fort  is  a  small  stone  mosque,  very  plain,  but  of  peculiar 
architecture,  attributed  to  Hajf  Ityas.  Its  top  consists  of  three 
rounded  domes,  the  centre  one  being  the  largest  They  are  built  of 
horizontally-] ilaced  rous  of  stones,  each  row  being  a  circle,  and  each 
successive  circle  being  more  contracted  than  the  one  immediately  below 
it,  until  the  kcy-stonc  is  reached,  which  is  also  circular.  Two  other 
mosques  and  a  small  Hindu  temple  ate  in  the  town  or  its  immediate 
vicinity.  A  Buddhist  temple,  surrounded  by  a  sardi  or  rest-house^ 
was  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  late  Sir  Jang  Bahidur,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visits  from  Ncpdl.  Besides  the  ordinary  courts,  the 
town  contains  a  school,  police  station,  post-office,  charitable  dispensary, 
and  distillery. 
H^O.— Village  in  the  north  of  KimtiSp  District,  Assam,  n«M  ite 
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left  OT  cast  bank  of  the  Baraliyd  river,  and  about  6  miles  north  of 
the  Brahrnapuiru.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  the  celctwited 
Mnh4inuiii  temple,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  low  hill.  The  i>Iaceis 
annually  visited  by  thousands  of  |>i]grims  from  all  parts  of  India,  not  only 
Hindus,  but  also  Buddhixls  from  beyond  the  Himilayas,  who  venerate  it  ■ 
as  a  spot  rendered  sacred  by  the  prcscoce  of  the  founder  of  their  faith. 

HillL — Sub-division  or  DqnityCollcaoraicof  [lAinAKAnAtifHvDKK- 
ahad)  Distkict,  Sind,  Bombay  Presidency,  situated  between  35'  8' 
and  26'  is' N.  latitude,  and  between  68'  16' 30* and  69*  ij'  e.  longitude. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Naush.ihro  Sub-division ;  on  the 
south  by  Haidardbdd  lii/ui ;  on  the  east  by  the  Thar  and  PirVar 
Political  Supcrintcndency ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indus.  Area,  >s»a 
si|uarc  miles;  population  (1873)  216,139  j  (18S1)  334,847.  The  Sub- 
division Ls  divided  into  4  tdluks,  namely,  Hila,  Alahydr-jo-Tando. 
Shdhdidpur,  and  MErpur  Kh.'ts.  It  contains  379  villages  and  6  towns, 
14  of  which  havt;  a  iJO|>ulaiion  of  over  Soo.  Occu]ned  houses,  41,734. 
In  general  asjiect.  the  tract  is  an  unbroken  jilain,  sandy  and  unpiofil- 
able  on  the  eastern  side ;  but  intersected  by  canals  and  fringed  with 
forest  on  the  we^t.  These  canals,  95  in  number,  are,  with  ihe  exception 
of  one,  Govemmenl  properly;  they  have  an  aggregate  length  of  938 
miles,  and  yield  an  annual  income  of  ^33,945.  Tem|>«3lurc,  74*  to 
103'  F.  j  average  annual  rainfall,  about  6  inches.  The  chief  tree  is  the 
^biU,  OT  Asiatic  acacia.  The  forest  areas  aggregate  34,764  acres,  yield- 
ing in  1873-74  a  revenue  of  ^^3066.  They  were  all  jilantcd  between 
1790  and  1830  by  the  Mfrs  of  Sind.  The  fisheries,  six  in  number, 
yielded  in  1880-81  a  revenue  of  ;£i63. 

The  jjopulation  of  the  Sub-division  (234,847)  was  divided  in  the  Ccntut 
of  1S81  as  follows; — Muhammadans,  173,185;  Hindus,  31,490  ;  Sikhs, 
9151;   aborigines,   10,764;    144  Jains;    a  Christians;  y  Jews,  and  aJ 
'others.'    In  character,  habits,  dress,  etc.,  ihc  inhabitants  of  Hila  are 
not  distinguished  by  any  peculiarities  from  those  of  Ihc  rest  of  the 
District    As  elsewhere  in  Sind,  the  prevalent  crimes  are  cattlc-stealirtg, 
theft,  and  house  break  iii};.     The  criminal  returns  for  1881  show  a  total 
of  1773  ofTences,  or  1  in  117  of  the  population.    The  civil  returns  for 
ihe  same  year  give  a  total  of  1396  suits  ;  value  in  dispute,  ;£i4,S7 
The  chief  revenue  and  inagislena!  charge  is  vested  in  a  Deputy  Cot 
lector  and  Magistrate,  who  has  under  him  a  mukhtidrkAr  for  each 
the  4  ItUuki,  :)nd  a  tapdddr  for  each  of  the  34  fapdi.     The  only  civil 
court  in  the  Sub-division  is  chat  at  the  town  of  Hala,  presided  over 
by  a   native   subordinate  judge,   who  goes   on   circuit  annually   to 
Adam-jo-Tando   and   Alahyir-Jo-Tando.     The   H^la  police   num 
1 64  officers  and  men,  or  1  consublc  to  1317  of  the  popubtion. 
three  of  the  whole  are  mounted     The  only  jails  arc  the  4  lock-ups 
the  mukhtiirhdr  stations. 
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The  Ki-enue  of  the  Sub-diviaon  for  iSSo-Si  ^m  ^£46.116,  being 
j^4j,3oo  imperial  and  jf  3196  local,  derived  ^mlhc  following  sources : 
— Imperial— Land-ux,  ^£35,670;   tfAAW,  £,2^^"*'%  rtanips,  jf^ooo; 

,«a]t(  j^z;    regismtion,  /.iXA,;    postal    and  misceUaneow,   ^fion: 

'  Local— Cesses  OD  land, ^31561  percentage  on  alienated  lands,  JCiyt  \ 
fciiy  fundi,  ^£59;  fisheries,  £,ibi.  A  topographical  mrrey  for  the 
purposes  oJ  assessment  was  completed  in  1865.  The  rates  of  the  Settle- 
ment concluded  in  1871-71  for  ten  years  varj*  from  is.  for  inferior 

;  soils  to  8s.  for  high-class  irrigated  lands.    Teiunts,  as  .1  rule,  \Ay  the 

'•Mamlnddr  in  kind,  bui  the  Govenunent  dues  are  now  received  in 
mooc):.  The  prevailing  tenure  ii  (he  ordinary  samitMri  of  Hmdar- 
ABAD  DiSTKiCT,  but  jd^n  are  vei>'  numerous,  168  gtanices  holding 
between  ihcin  163,078  acres.    The  total  number  of  ttri  grants  a  35, 

[aggregating  490  acres.     The  numher  of  mafiildn  is  37. 

There  arc  6  municipalicics  within  the  Subdivision — A!ahyir-jo-Tando. 
Adam-jo-Tando,  Hila,  Matdrf,  Nasarpur,  and  Shihdid pur— with  an 
aggregate  income  of  j^333 1  in  1881-83.  There  are  four  dispensaries — 
at  Hila,  Alahyir-jo-Tando,  Adam-jo-Tando,  and  Mirpur— total  adnus> 

I  sions  (during  iS8i-Sj),  11,553  ;  average  daily  attendance,  4°-  There 
arc  in  all  15  Government  schools,  with  an  attcodaDce  of  849  pupils; 
the  indigenous  schools  number  11,  with  lao  pupils. 

The  trade  of  the  Sub.division  is  confined  almost  wholly  lo  agricul- 
ttual  produce.     Exports,  ^139,798;  im])otis,^85,i63,    Transit  trade, 

■  about  ;f  190,000.  Lac^iuercd  ware,  glaxcd  pottery  (for  which  priies 
were  gained  by  the  H.ila  workmen  at  the  Kardchi  Exliibition  of 
1869),  and  striped  cloths  called  tusis  and  khuis  are  the  chief  manu- 
focturcs.  There  are  in  all  11  fairs,  the  chief  one  (a  Hindu)  being 
attended  annually  by  35,000  [>ersons ;  the  remainder  »rc  Muhamniadan 
fcirs,  with  an  average  attendance  of  3000.  Roads  aggregate  nearly 
600  miles  in  length;  none  are  metalled,  but  many  are  partially 
biidged. 

The  chief  antiquities  arc  the  ruins  of  Brahmanabad  and  Khu<MbiUL| 
The  latter,  2  miles  from  H^la  (New),  was  once  the  favourite  icsidene 
of  the  TdJpur  chiefs,  and  is  said  to  have  rivalled  Haidar^bid  in  si/e 
and  population.  The  ancient  tombs  at  [jll-Udcro,  Kimiro,  and  Myo 
Vahio  are  all  noteworthy. 

Hila.— 7;//<ii  of  the  Hala  Sub^division,  Haid.inlMd  District,  Si nd, 
Bombay  Presidency.  Population  (1881)  78,149,  of  which  4153  arc 
'  Boating ' ;  area,  53  ■  square  miles,  containing  3  towns  and  70  villages. 
The  population  occupies  15,339  houses.  Males  number  4a,>65,  female 
35i8^;  classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  9855  Hindus,  63,08 
Muhammadans,  3397  Sikhs,  1761  aborigines,  144  Jains,  and  6  Jews. 
Revenue  for  1883-84,  ^8819.  The  area  assessed  to  land  revenue  in 
1882-83  w<u  110,964 acres;  area  under  actual  cultivation,  43,500  acres. 
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The  tihk  contains  i  civil  and  3  criminal  courts ;  police  statioB) 
(/AfjKff),  6 ;  regular  police,  39  men. 

Hila,  New. — Town  in  the  Hib  Sulxlivision,  Haidardbdd  Disirict, 
Sind,  Bombay  Presidency;  fonnerly  known  as  Murtizdb^  Latitude 
'5°  48  30  N.,  longitude  68*  17'  50*  r. ;  population  (1881)  3947. 
Municipal  income  (1880-81),  £,z^y,  expenditure,  j^34s;  rate  ofuu- 
lion,  IS.  9}d.  per  head.  The  local  trade  consists  chieHy  of  grain,  piecc- 
fioods,  gki,  cotton,  and  sugar,  valued  approximately  at  ^5900.  The 
transit  trade  (in  the  sanic  arlicles)  is  valued  at  about  ^£700.  Hdia  has 
long  been  famous  for  its  glaied  pottery  and  tiles,  made  from  a  fine  clay 
obtained  from  the  Indus,  mixed  with  jiowdcrcd  flints.  The  ornamenta- 
tion is  brilliant  and  tasteful  The  %um  or  trouser-cloths,  for  which 
Hala  is  also  celebrated,  are  manufactured  to  the  value  of  £,'iy>  'j^A'^. 
Hita  (New)  was  built  about  iSoo  in  consequence  of  Hala  (Old), 
2  miles  distant,  being  threatened  with  encroachment  by  the  Indus. 
Among  the  antiquities  round  which  the  new  town  has  grown  up  are  the 
tomb  and  mosque  of  a  Pfr  or  Muhammadan  saint,  who  died  in  the  t6th 
century,  and  in  whose  honour  a  fair,  largely  attended  by  Muhammadamt 
from  all  parts  of  the  Province,  is  held  twice  a  year.  The  British 
Government  contributed,  in  1876,  jC'®^  ^'^  '''^  repair  of  this  toiob. 
Mila  is  situated  on  the  AKganj  Canal,  and  is  immediately  connected 
with  the  Trunk  Road  at  two  poinu.  It  conLiins  a  subordinate  judge's 
and  mukhtiArkdr'i  couns,  dispensary,  and  tr-tvellers'  bungalow,  also 
a  first-class  subordinate  jail.  The  number  of  patients  relieved 
in  the  dispensary  in  1S83  was  3761,  namely,  13  in-dooi  and  3748 
out -door. 

H(Ua,  Old. — Town  in  the  H^  Sub-division,  Haidardb^d  District, 
Sind,  Bombay  Presidency.  Population  under  2000  m  1S81 :  mainly 
agriculiurisis.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  about  t4»,  but  was 
partially  abandoned  in  1800  owing  to  threatened  encroachments  of 
the  Indus;  and  Hala  (New)  was  built  in  its  stead,  a  miles  off. 
Government  vernacular  school. 

HAlAni. — Town  in  the  Naushihro  Sub-division,  Haidaidbad  IKstrici, 
Sind,  Bombay  Presidency.  Population  under  aooo  in  18S1  :  tn.iinly 
agriculturists  ;  the  Muhammadans  are  chiefly  Sahatas,  and  the  Hindus 
are  Lohinos  and  Punjabis.  Export  trade  in  grain ;  annual  value, 
;£'7oa  Near  Hi'dani  the  Talpur  forces  defeated,  in  1781,  the  last  of 
the  K.ilhoia  dynasty,  and  the  tombs  of  the  chiefs  who  feli  in  the  battle 
mark  the  spot.  The  town  lies  on  the  high  road,  and  is  about  too 
years  old. 

Halaiia.— Petty  State  of  South  Kiihidwir,  Bombay  Presidency; 
consists  of  4  villages,  with  3  separate  tribute- payers.  Population,  895 
in  1S71,  and  1066  in  18S1.  Lies  on  the  Sbatranji  river,  16  mQes 
south-east  of  Kunkiwar  railway  station.     The  revenue  is  estimated  at 
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(£1500;  tribute  of  ^10   U   paid   to    the  Giekw^  of  Baroda,   and 
Fj^T.  14s,  lo  Jundgarh, 

HaldA. — KivcT  of  Chittagong  District,  Bengal;  one  of  th«  chief 
tributaries  of  the  Kamaphulf.  Navigable  by  native  boats  for  a  distance 
of  >4  miles  ihroughoui  ihc  year,  and  for  35  miles  in  the  rainy  season. 
One  of  the  jirincipal  fishing  river*  of  the  District. 

HaldL — River  of  Southern  Bengal,  rising  in  lat  3>*  ift'  30"  n.,  and 
long.  87*  13*  15*  K.,  near  the  western  boundary  of  Midnapui  District. 
Tbc  rivci  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  t!ie  Kasdi  (Cossyc)  and  Tengra- 
UuUI,  whence  it  flows  south-south-east  till  it  falls  into  the  Hilglf,  in  I.1L 
aa*  o'  30'  N.,  long.  %%'  a  15' !(.,  near  N,-indigaon,  in  ihe  TamlUk  Sub- 
division, a  few  miles  south  of  the  confluence  of  the  Riipniriynn  and 
Hilgli,  and  opposite  Mud  Point  in  Sagar  island.  1'he  H,ildf  is  a  large 
fiver  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  throughout  the  year  up  to  Tengra- 
klull,  but  with  difliiculty,  owing  to  numerous  shoals  and  ssndb.inlcs. 
The  lialdi  is  connected  with  the  RtlpnirAyan  on  Ihe  north,  and  with 
the   Rasiilpur  river  on  the  south,  by  a  tidal   navigable  canal.  —  Set 
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Halebid  ('Old  /^«(«').— Village  in  Hsssan  Dislrict,  Mysore  StatcJ 
I..iiitudc  13'  I  a'  so"  N.,  longitude  76°  i'  E.     Population  under  3000.  " 
The  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Dordiamudra  or  Dvdrdvatipura,  thfl 
capital  of  ihc  Hoysala  Balldla  dynasty.     It  was  apparently  rebuilt  in 
the  13th  century  Ijy  king  Vim  Sameswaia,  described  in  certain  iiMcrij). 
lioiw  as  the  founder.     To  him  is  assigned  the  erection  of  the  two 
magnificent  temples  in  honour  of  Siva,  which  rank  among  the  master- 
|ueces  of  Hindu  art.     The  larger  of  these,  the  Hoysaleswara  temple, 
though  never  eompleied,  has  elicited  from  Mr.  Fergusson  the  opinioQJ 
'taken  altogether,  it  is  j>erh.i|is  the  building  on  which  the  ndvucntel 
of  Hindu  architecture  would  desire  to  take  his  stand.'     Its  dimensional 
arc  roughly  aoo  feet  square,  and  35  feet  high  above  the  terrace  on  which ^ 
ii  stands.    The  maieri.1l  is  an  indurated  potstone  of  volcanic  origin, 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  takes  a  polish  like  marble.    The 
ornamentation  consists  of  a  scries  of  friezes  one  above  another,  each 
t  700  feet  long,  and  carved  with  the  most  exquisite  elalioration. 
One  friew  alone  represents  a  procession  of  not  less  than  zooo  elephants.  ■ 
The  smaller  or  Kaitabhcswara  temple  has  unfortunately  been  entirely^ 
split  to  ])ieces  in  recent  years  by  the  growth  of  trees  and  their  roots 
through  the  joins  of  the  stones.     Some  of  the  mosi  perfect  sculptures 
have  been  removed  to  the  Museum  at  Bangalore.    There  arc  also  ruins 
of  Jain  haitis  and  of  other  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  city 
of  Doiisamiidra  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Muhammadan*  in  1310, 
and  the  capital  of  the  RiUilns  transferred  to  Ton<Jancir. 

HlUerl — Village  in  the  territory  of  Coorg ;  has  an  historical  interest 
as  the  fir%t   settlement   of   the  family  of  Lln^v^^  ^^^™  WVcu  ^ti 
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Mysore,  who  established  thcm<.(^H%s  as  K^jis  of  Coo^  in  the  ^|^| 
century.    The  old  palace,  whkh  n'as  buitt  on  the  usual  plan  of  C<m9H 
bouses,  though  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  breastworks  and  other 
defences,  became  a  compleie  rain,  and  all  the  material  coinposiig  ■(_ 
was  sold  in  1881.     Latitude  11*  17'  N.,  longiiode  75*  51'  B.  f 

HalhaliA. — River  of  Bengal,  formerly  a  considerable  strearn  lising 
in  M.-iitiiuji.singh  District,  which  has  now  almost  disappeared,  or  been 
absorbed  by  the  Brahmaputra  or  Jamuni.  Branches  or  it,  hoN«ver,V 
Kmain  on  both  sides  of  the  Jamunil ;  that  on  the  west  bank  beinit  much  * 
the  lar^  of  the  two,  and  (lowing  in  a  very  tortuous  course  through 
Ftogtd  District,  for  about  30  miles  until  it  joins  the  Kanlcoj-d  at  Klulii- 
put.  The  lower  part  of  the  Halhalid  i.t  navigable  for  large  boats. 
Chief  markets  on  the  banks — Kaliini,  Pichibdrl,  Dhunot,  Gosiinbdri, 
and  Chandanbdsil  The  Halhalia  is  locally  confounded  with  another 
river,  the  Mana^,  which  has  almost  disappeared  in  consci|tjence  of  the 
same  cauwe?!  to  which  the  Halhalid  itself  owes  its  diminished  site. 

Haliyil  (.Su/d).— Subdivision  of  North  Konara  District,  Bomber 
Presidency.  Area,  9^0  square  miles ;  contains  t  town  and  1 15  villags. 
Po]>ulation  (1S81)  61,154,  namely,  33,336  males  and  37,818  femaJes. 
Mindus  number  53,3oai  Muhammadans,  3864 ;' others,  348S.  Since 
1873,  tlie  i)ojiulation  has  increased  by  7368.  The  region  consists  on 
waving  upland,  seamed  by  the  river  K;Uinadl  and  its  tributaries^  The 
north  and  cast  form  an  open  plain.  Staple  crops,  rice  and  «ugw-cme. 
Rainfall,  47'S  inches.  1'he  forests  of  teak,  blackwood,  and  bamboo 
cover  an  area  of  251  square  miles.  More  than  a  million  bamboos 
(for  which  a  fee  of  from  6s.  to  as.  a  hundred  is  paid}  were  exported 
in  1883.  The  forests  are  everywhere  open  to  carts.  The  incidence 
of  land  revenue  per  cultivated  acre  varies  from  lbs.  to  \%.  Total  land 
revenue,  j£to,669. 

HftliyAL— Town  in  Haliyil  Sub-division  of  North  Kanara  District, 
Bombay  Presidency.     It  lies  ai  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Dhirwir,  tn-^ 
latitude  15'  19'  50'  N.,  and  longitude  74'  48'  E.     Population  (iSSi) 
55371    municipal  revenue  (18S1-S3),  ^£489 ;  rate  of  taxation,  is.  9d. 
per  head.    Colonel  'Welleslcy,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington,  visited 
Haliydl,  and  speaks  highly  in  his  despatches  of  its  importance  as  a 
frontier  posL     The  Haliydl  iiml)er  depot  supplies  the  best  bamboo, 
teak,  and  blackwood  of  the  Kanara  jungles.     The  new  railway  und 
construction  from  I)hdr«-Ar  to  Mnrmagao  runs  about  9  miles  to  the' 
north  of  Haliyil.     Post-office,  1  schools,  and  disjiensary.    Numbet  of 
patients  treated  in  the  dispensary  in    1S83 — in-door,   86;  out-door, 
4754- 

Hall4r  {IW!dwdr).—k  Prant  or  division  of  Kilhiiwir,  Cujarit, 
Bombay  Presidency;  lying  between  3i°44'  and  3a°  55'  N.  latitude,  and 
69°  8'  and  71*  a'  tl.  longitude.     Takes  its  name  from  llic  Joiejd  Hilla 
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includes,  among  others,  the  chL-fships  of  NawamaGar, 
SKvi,  Dhokaji,  Gokdal,  Diikol,  and  Kotka-Sasoanl 
limits  of  tntct  not  strictly  defined,  but  includes  an  area  of  7060  square 
miles.  Population  (1S81)  150,444,  namely,  76,115  males  and  74f3»9 
females.  Hindus  numbered  93,644;  Muhammadans,  44,999;  Jains, 
11,797  i  Plirsts,  193;  ChiUtians,  181 ;  and  'others,' 130.  The  division 
lies  in  the  west  of  Othi^wir,  and  embraces  the  level  tract  between  ibe 
Culf  of  Culch,  ihc  district  of  Okhimtindal  (Raroda  territorj),  the  Barda 
Hitls,  and  the  Arabian  Sea.     Locally,  ihc  tract  is  known  as  ihc  Bariri. 

EUUon. — River  of  ihc  Central  Provinces,  rising  in  ai'  6'  n.  latitude 
and  81°  5'  K.  longitude,  about  8  miles  south  of  the  Chilpigh^t,  or  po&s,  in 
the  Mdilul  range ;  flows  northwards  for  about  60  miles  through  BAldghit 
and  Mandia  Districts,  Central  Provinces;  and  falls  into  the  Burhner 
in  latitude  11*  40'  N.,  and  longitude  80*  47'  e.  Average  elevation  of  its 
vallc)'.  jooo  feet, 

Halwad. — Fortified  town  in  the  peninsula  of  Kithiiwdr,  Bombay 
Presidency ;  85  miles  south-west  of  Ahraaddhid.  Lat.  13*  1'  N,,  long 
71*  14'  30'  E.  Population  (1881)  5967,  namely,  4749  Hindus,  1075 
Muhamm^idnns,  and  143  Jsins.  Once  the  capital  of  the  Dhnlngadra 
State.  The  town  is  said  to  resemble  a  plough  in  shape.  Fine  palace, 
built  on  Lake  Sdmatsar. 

Hambar. — Village  in  Firozpur  (FeroMtwrc)  District.  Punjab ;  on  the 
road  to  Ludhidna,  loi  miles  west  of  Firoipur.     Lat.  30°  57'  n.,  long. 

75'  46'  E. 

Hamlrgarb. — ^Town  in  the  Native  State  of  Udaipur  (Oodeypore), 
Rdipulina.  Situated  on  the  NImach  and  Naslribdd  road,  61  miles 
from  the  former  and  83  from  the  latter.  A  second-class  noble  of  the 
State  resides  here.     The  town  is  commanded  by  a  small  hill  forL 

Hamirpor. — District  in  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  the  Nonh- 
Wcstcm  Provinces,  lying  between  S5°  5'  and  a6°  10'  n,  laL,  -ind  between 
79*  aa'  45'  and  80°  35'  15'  E.  long.  Hamirpur  forms  the  south-wesicm 
Wstrici  of  the  Allahabdd  Division.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Jumna  (Jamun.i) ;  on  the  north-west  by  ihe  Native  Slate  of  Bioni  and 
the  Betwd  river ;  on  the  west  by  the  Dhasin  river ;  on  the  south  by 
the  Alipura,  Chhatorpur,  and  Charkhdri  States;  and  on  the  east  by 
Binda  District.  It  encloses  the  Native  States  of  Sarila,  Jigni,  and 
BIhat,  besides  portions  of  Charkhilri  and  Garauli,  Area,  1)88-5  square 
miles.  Population  (1881)  507,337.  The  administrative  head- quarter* 
arc  at  the  town  of  Hamirpijr  ;  but  Rath  has  the  lai;gest  population  in 
the  District. 

Phyatat  v^jyVrfx.— Hamfrjiur  forms  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Bunde!- 

khand,  which  stretches  between  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  (Jamund)  and 

'^the  central  Vindhyan  plateau.     The  District  is  in  shape  an  irregular 

parallelogram,  with  a  general  ftlo[>e  northward  from  the  low  hills  on  the 
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southern  boundary  toward  the  valleys  of  ihc  Jumna  and  Beiwi,  which 
limit  it  on  the  north  and  west.  The  plains  of  the  Dislria  are  level, 
dry,  and  cultivable^  They  consist  for  t)ie  moxi  part  of  bl&ck  soil  {.itar), 
known  u  cotton  soil,  and  a  Uackish  soil  {kabar),  both  of  which  dry  up 
and  form  large  holes  and  lissures  duting  the  hot  seaton.  Th«  hilly 
southern  region  is  composed  of  scattered  outlying  spurs  from  the  main 
lint- of  the  Vindhyan  range-  Their  general  elevation  docs  not  exceed 
300  feet  above  the  Jumna  valley,  or  a  total  of  about  800  feet  above 
ihc  level  of  the  sea,  and  their  sides  are  generally  bare  of  trees  01  jungle. 
They  arc  rendered  picturesipic,  however,  by  their  rugged  outline  and 
artificial  lakes,  for  which,  particularly  tliose  of  >lahuba,  the  District 
is  celebrated.  'Ihese  magniiiccnt  reservoirs  were  constructed  by  the 
Chandel  Rdjis,  about  800  years  ago,  for  purposes  of  irrigation  and  as 
sheets  of  ornamental  water.  They  arc  hemmed  round  on  two  or  three 
sides  by  rocky  hills,  while  the  outlets  are  stopped  by  dsms  of  massive 
masonry,  whose  antiquity  conceals  all  traces  of  their  artificial  origin. 
Many  of  them  enclose  craggy  islets  or  peninsulas,  crowned  by  the  ruins 
of  granite  temples,  exquisitely  carved  and  decorated.  The  largest  lake, 
Bfjanagar,  has  a  circumference  of  about  5  miles.  The  waters  of  several 
of  these  lakes  arc  utiliied  for  irrigation  purposes  by  means  of  small 
canals,  fourteen  in  number,  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  over  six  miles 
in  length. 

Dcxccnding  from  the  hilt  and  lake  country,  the  general  plain  of  the 
District  is  reached,  wliich  spreads  northward,  almost  unbroken  by 
isolated  heights,  in  an  arid  and  treeless  level  towards  the  broken  banks 
of  the  rivers.  Of  these,  the  prind|>al  are  the  Betwi  and  its  tributary 
the  Dhasin,  both  of  which  are  unnavigable.  On  tlie  triangle  formed 
by  their  junction  with  the  stream  of  the  Jumna,  stands  the  town  of 
H.imirpur,  which  is  thus  isolated  from  the  remainder  of  the  Distria  by 
the  Bctwi  river  and  the  Native  Slate  of  BdonL  1'he  Hamfrpur  bank  of 
the  Jumna  is  high  ;  its  opposite  shore  is  low  and  shelving.  There  is 
litde  waste  land,  except  in  the  ravines  by  the  river-sides  and  hills. 
The  deep  black  soil  of  fiundelkhand,  known  as  mdr.  retains  the  moisture 
under  a  dried  and  rifted  surface,  and  renders  the  District  fertile ;  but 
unhappily  the  kdnt  grass,  the  scourge  of  the  Bundelkhand  agriculturiM, 
jwriodically  overruns  the  country-,  except  where  cultivation  is  carefully 
conducted.  There  arc  no  large  jungles,  though  those  of  Bfiki,  in 
Pargani  M.ihoba,  and  Fasiniilxid,  in  par^and  Jailpur,  give  cover  to  a 
consi<lerable  quantity  of  gain&  The  wild  animals  found  consist  of 
tigers,  leopards,  hyicnas,  wolves,  jackals,  amelopcs,  and  pigs. 

History. — The  early  annals  of  Bundelkhand,  of  wliich  Province 
Hamirpur  fonns  a  portion,  have  been  briefly  sketched  in  the  article 
on  Bansa.  During  the  Chandel  supremacy,  from  the  9th  to  the  ■4th 
century,  Mahoba,  in  the  south  of  the  District,  was  the  cajutal  of  that 
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.  (JyiuEty,     The  Channels  adorned  the  town  and  its  ncighbouthood  with 

'  many  splendid  edifices,  remains  of  which  still  exist  in  jjrcat  numlwrs; 
besides  constructing  the  noble  artificial  lalccs  already  described.  The 
la«  of  their  Rdjis,  Panndl,  was  defeated  in  1183  by  Prithwiraj. 
the  Chauhin  ruler  of  Delhi ;  after  which  disa*ter  the  Chandcl  princes 
abandoned  M.ihoba  and  fixed  ihdr  capital  at  the  hill  fort  of  Kalijjjar, 
in  B.-inda  District  About  twelve  years  later,  Mahoba  was  contiuercd 
by  Kutab-ud-dln,  the  general  of  Shahdb-ud-din  Ghori,  and  with 
oocational  interruptions,  remained  in  the  hands  of  (he  Musalm^ns  for 

1 500  years. 

In  1680,  the  District  came  into  the  possession  of  Chhatar  Sil,  the 
great  national  hero  of  the  Bundelas,  and  was  the  theatre  of  many  battles 
during  his  long  struggle  with  the  imperial  forces.  On  his  death,  about 
•734t  he  assigned  to  his  ally,  the  Peshwi  of  the  Mardlhds,  one-ihird 
of  his  territories  ;  and  Mdhoba  fomied  a  portion  of  the  region  so  granted. 
The  larger  part  of  the  present  District  of  Hamirpur  fell  to  his  son 
Jagat-rdj.      During   the    next   seventy   years,   the    District   continued 

I  under  the  government  of  his  descendants,  who,  however,  carried  on 
among  themselves  that  intestine  warfare  which  was  universal  in 
Bundcikhand  throughout  the  Inttn  half  of  the  18th  century.  Rival 
Itajis  had  forts  in  every  village,  and  one  after  the  other  collected 
iheir  revenue  from  the  same  estates.  Moreover,  the  Bundcla  princes 
were  opposed  by  the  Maralhi  chieftains ;  and  Ali  Bahddut,  an  illcgiti- 

I  male  descendant  of  the  Peshwd  who  had  made  himself  N.iwib  of 
Blnda,  succeeded  in  1790  in  annexing  a  portion  of  the  District.  He 
was  defeated  by  the  British,  and  died  in  1803.  The  British  Distria  of 
Bundclkhand  was  formed  in  the  succeeding  year  (1803),  a  part  being 
granted  to  our  ally,  Rija   Himmat    Bahadur,  ns  the   price  of   his 

I  allegiance.  The  town  of  Mdhoba  itself,  with  the  surrounding  country, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Pandits  of  Jalaun,  tiniil,  on  the  death 
of  their  last  representative  in  1840,  it  lapsed  to  the  British.  The  Sub- 
division known  as  Jdilpur  was  ruled  by  the  <le8cendants  of  Chhatar 
Sal  until  1843,  when  the  1^1  Rdjd,  believing  that  our  reverses  at  Kdbul 
would  prove  fatal  to  British  rule,  revolted,  and  having  been  easily 
captured,  was  removed  to  Cawnpur,  receiving  from  us  a  pension  of 
^300  a  month.     Jdilpur  was  handed  over  to  another  claimant,  who 

I  mortgaged  it  to  the  Government,  and  died  without  issue  in  1849.     His 

I  territories  lapsed  to  Government,  and   have  since  formed  a  part  of 

[  Hamfrpur  District 

When  the  British  first  occupied  Hamirpur  in  1803,  ihcy  found 
it  in  the  same  wretched  condition  as  the  remainder  of  Bundclkhand. 

I  TTie  land  had  been  impo%i:rished  by  the  long  war  of  independence 
carried  on  under  Chhatar  Sdl ;  overrun  and  ravaged  by  predatory 
leaders  during  the  disastrous  period  of  Mardthd  aggression ;  and  de\'as- 
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tated  by  robber  chieft,  who  levied  rev(Miue  on  their  own  ai 
gmnting  lecdpts  for  the  payment,  which  the  auchoriied  collectors  were 
obliged  10  accept.  As  carl;  as  1819,  the  attention  of  Government  was 
called  lo  the  fact  that  many  estates  were  being  lelintjuished  by  the 
tamlfiJJn,  through  their  inability  to  meet  the  demands  for  the  land 
revenue.  In  1841,  land  in  Hamlrpur  District  was  reported  to  be  uitctly 
valueleut,  and  many  instances  were  nddiiccd  in  which  jmrchaKn  of 
estates  had  been  completely  ruined  through  over-assessmenL  SevetalH 
estates  were  held  by  Government  for  arrears  of  revenue,  because  no  " 
purchasers  could  be  found  for  them.  A  new  land  settlement  wxs 
i-IToctcd  in  1841  on  a  greatly  reduced  assessment  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Mutiny,  Hamlrpur  exhibited  the  same  return  lo  an.irchy  which  cha- 
racterized the  whole  of  Bundelkhand.  On  the  13th  of  June  1857, 
56th  Native  Infantry  broke  into  mutiny,  and  the  mmsacrc  of  Europeans 
began.  Only  one  Christian  cscnpcd  with  life.  The  surrounding  native 
chiefs  set  up  rival  claims  lo  ixjrtions  of  the  British  territory,  and' 
plundered  all  the  principal  towns.  The  Charkhiri  Rdji  alone  main- 
tained 3  wavering  allegiance,  which  grew  firmer  as  the  forces  of  General 
Whitlock  approached  Mdhoba  Thai  town  was  reached  in  September 
1858,  and  the  fort  of  Srinagar  was  dcstroyetl.  After  a  short  period 
of  desultory  guerilla  warfare  in  the  hilly  regions  of  Bunddlchand,  the 
rebels  were  effectually  quelled,  and  the  work  of  re-organization  began. 
Since  the  Mutiny,  the  condition  of  Hamiq)iir  seems  to  have  improved ; 
but  il  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  long  anarchy  of  the  Mariihi  rale, 
and  the  excessive  taxation  of  the  early  British  i>cnod.  The  poor  and 
neglected  as)iect  of  the  homesteads,  the  careless  and  a)iathetic  ap|>ea^ 
ance  of  the  people,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  shadelcss  plain,  all  bear 
witness  to  the  prolonged  disorgnniialion  and  mistaken  economy  of 
former  days, 

P/ojs/e. — Hamirpur  is  one  of  the  Districts  of  the  North-Wcstcm  Pro- 
vinces in  which  the  population  appears  to  have  reached  its  limits,  and 
even  to  be  on  the  decline.  The  enumerations  of  1841  and  1853  did 
not  include  the  whole  of  the  present  District,  which  has  since  been 
enlargL-d  l>y  the  addition  of  Maholia  and  Jait|)ur ;  and  they  are  con- 
sequently of  little  use  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  Census  of  1865 
relumed  the  iTOpuIadon  at  520,941  persons,  on  an  area  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  present  District ;  and  that  of  1873  returned  the  popula- 
tion at  529,137,  showing  an  increase  of  8196,  or  1-57  per  cent  la 
1881,  the  Census  returned  the  popul.ition  at  507,337,  showing  a 
decrease  of  21,800,  or  4-1  per  cent.,  in  the  nine  years  since  i8;i.  The 
results  arrived  at  by  the  Census  of  tS8i  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows: — Area  of  District,  2388*5  *t]Liarc  mites  ;  number  of  towtu  and 
villages,  755  i  houses,  83,544.  Total  population,  507,337,  namely, 
males   259,778,  and  females  147,559;  proportion  of  males,  jfa  per 
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c«nt.  The  prepondenuice  of  males  is  due  pvily  to  the  unwilling- 
ness of  die  Rdj  i>uu  to  state  the  number  of  their  wooten,  and  partly  to  the 
former  prevalence  of  female  infanticide,  which  has  not  yet  been  quite 
stamped  ouL  Average  density  of  population,  3ii'6  per  ti^uaie  tnile  i 
towns  or  villages  per  square  mile,  '31 ;  ]>ersons  per  town  or  village, 
672  ;  houses  pet  square  mile,  36-5  ;  persons  per  house.  607. 

/\s  regards  religious  divisions,  the  Hindus  numbered  474,093,  or  934 
l>ei  cenL  ;  and  the  Mu»lmins,  33,11s,  or  6'6  per  cenL  Christians 
numbered  17.  Of  the  higher  class  Hindus,  Brihmans  numbered 
53.666;  K^jputs,  37,810;  and  Baniyis,  16,23a.  The  Utdhmanx  are 
inainliF  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  have  conaeiiuently  lost  much  of  the 
respect  due  to  their  casle.  The  Rdjputs  have  been  very  minulcty 
reckoned  in  the  Census,  in  order  to  discover  which  classes  amongst 
them  are  addicted  to  infanticide.  The  Census  of  tSSi  returned  the 
males  among  the  Rijpuis  at  11,135.  and  the  females  at  16,675  j 
|)rO[J0rtion  of  males,  55-9  [wr  cent  The  R.ii[mts  amount  to  61  clans  ; 
three  of  which  were  found  to  be  specially  guilty  of  the  practice  of 
fem.-iU:  infanticide,  namely,  the  Parihirs,  Chauhins,  and  Bail.  The 
Chandeb  and  llundelas,  (he  old  dominant  classes,  mostly  still  cling  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mihoba,  the  seat  of  their  former  supremacy. 
The  Bais  are  far  the  must  numerous  of  the  (Uji^ut  cb.tKes  in  the 
DtnricL  Among  the  trading  clatses  the  only  divinion  of  any  peculiarity 
it  that  of  the  Mdtn-drfs.  They  act  as  bankers  and  money-lenders,  but 
they  have  also  acquired  much  hmlcd  properly.  Kay.islhs,  or  the 
writer  caste,  number  7940.  Among  ihe  Sildras  01  low  castes,  the  most 
numerous  are  the  Lodhis  (57.300),  Chdmiis  (69,079),  Ahiis  (18,448). 
Kachhts  (19,808),  and  the  KorJs  <i6,23S).  The  Musalnidns  arc  the 
descendants  of  convened  Hindus,  who  were  originally  Thdkurs,  and 
their  habits  are  s.till  much  ihc  same  as  those  of  ihcir  fellow  Rijputs. 
Uther  Hindu  SiSdra  cistcs  inclu<li, — Uhangis  (i3>79i),  Kahirs  (13,046), 
Kumbhdrs  (13,610),  Nais  (ii,33S»,  Tells  (10,943), and  Gaddrias  (9976). 
There  are  only  i  Native  Chiisiiana  m  the  District,  and  no  settlement 
has  been  effected  by  the  Brdhmn  Samdj.  The  Musalniins  arc  malting 
no  converts.  There  are  very  few  wealthy  inhabitants,  the  landholders 
being  often  scaiccly  at  all  better  ufl"  than  their  labourers,  and  living  in 
ranch  the  same  style. 

The  District  contains  8  towns  with  a  population  of  more  than  5000 
persons — namely,  Kaik,  14,4791  Hamirfur,  7155  ]  Kharbla,  7633  ; 
Mahob.«,  7577  ;  Maijdua,  61 16 ;  Kulpaiiak,  6066 ;  Sumkki>ur,  5111 ; 
and  Jaitpuk,  5440.  The  urban  population  is  on  the  decrease.  Of  the 
755  towns  and  villages  comprising  the  District  in  1881,  a3>  contained  less 
tlian  two  hundred  inhabitants,  aio  from  two  to  five  hundred,  16S  from 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand,  1 10  fnsm  one  to  two  thousand,  16  from  two 
lo  three  thousand,  1 1  from  three  to  five  thousand,  7  from  live  to  ten 
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thouiand,  and  i  upwards  of  ten  thousand.    As  ngsids  ooeopotioni  tl^cH 
Census  Rejtort  cbmifics  the  male  population  into  the  fc^loiriiig  su  nuii^ 
groups: — Class  (i)  Professional,  including  Government  scn-ants,  civil 
and  militnry,  and  the  teamed  professions,  5374  ;  (a)  domestic  servant*, 
inn  and   lodging-house  kec|)ers,  etc,  45 1 ;  (;{)  commercial,  including 
merchants,  traders,  carriers,  etc.,  1876;  (4)  agricultural  and  pastoral; 
116,071  ;  (5)  manufacturing  and  industrial,  37,846;  (6)  uidefinite  and 
unproductive  (comprising  9548  general  labourers,  and   8S,6i3   male 
children  and  personaof  unspecified  occupation),  98,160.    The  language^ 
in  cumraon  ukc  is  Ilunddkhandf,  which  is  a  dialect  of  Hindi.  .H 

Agrinilfure. — The  staple  produce  of  the  District  is  grain  of  various 
sorts,  the  most  important  being  gram.  Pulses,  wheat,  and  millet  aiv 
also  largely  cultivated.  The  autumn  cropx  are  heavier  than  the  spring, 
cotton  being  the  most  valuable  amongst  them.  lis  cultivation  is  on 
the  increase.  Out  of  a  total  area  in  1881-S2,  of  1,464,609  aoei, 
331,491  acres  were  returned  as  barren,  and  i.i^i.iiS  as  cultivable,  of 
which  latter  area  851,778  acres  were  actually  under  cultivation.  Manure^ 
is  little  used,  except  for  garden  land.  Irrigation  is  practised  on  onlyfl 
13,838  acres,  chiefly  in  the  south,  where  water  can  be  obtained  from 
the  ariiFicial  lakes  constructed  by  the  Chandcl  princes.  There  are 
fourteen  small  canals  connected  with  these  lakes,  and  belonging  to 
Government;  but  they  supply  water  to  an  area  of  only  1319  acres. 
The  remainder  of  the  irrigated  land  is  watered  by  hand  labour.  The 
outturn  of  bSjra,  a  kind  of  millet  much  grown  in  the  llisirict,  is  about 
£,\,  IS,  8d.  per  acre ;  that  of  Hi,  an  oil-seed,  about  ^i,  4s.  per  acre. 
In  Hamfrpur,  as  elsewhere  in  Bundclkhand,  the  cultivators  have 
suffered  much  from  the  s[)read  of  the  kdns  grass,  a  noxious  weed,  h 
which  overruns  the  fields  and  is  found  to  be  almost  ineradicable  ^ 
wherever  it  has  once  obt.tlncd  a  fooling.  It  is  usual  to  abandon  the 
lands  thus  attacked,  in  the  hope  that  the  kdns  may  use  up  the  soil, 
and  so  finally  kill  itself  out,  which  it  is  said  to  do  in  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  years. 

The  peasantry  are  hopelessly  in  debt,  and  careless  as  to  comfort  or 
appearances.  Most  of  the  landowners  have  no  capital,  and  the  few 
wealthy  eaminJdrs  are  foolishly  penurious  in  all  matters  of  im[>TO\'c> 
ment.  The  land  is  for  the  most  part  cultivated  by  tenanis-at-will.  The 
total  male  agricultural  population  of  Hamirpur  in  1881,  numbered 
115,457,  cultivating  an  average  of  725  acres  each.  The  total  popula- 
tion, however,  dependent  on  the  soil,  amounted  to  336,019,  or  65'I3 
per  cent,  of  the  total  District  population.  Of  the  total  area  of  _ 
i3SS'5  square  miles,  1259  square  miles  are  assessed  for  Government  I 
revenue.  Of  these,  1390  square  miles  are  under  cuhivation,  594  square 
miles  are  cultivable,  and  the  remainder  is  uncuUivahle  waste  Total 
amount  of  Government  assessment,  including  local  rates  and  cesses  on 
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land,  ^116,805,  or  35.  ojd,  per  cultivated  acre.     Toul  rental  actuaUy 
paid    bjr  cullivatOR,  including    cesses,  £,\^^^^t,l,    or    3s,    t)\&.    per 
cultivated  acre.     Rents  vary  much  with  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  the  liest 
lands  arc  returned  3i  from  1  as.  lo  £,1,  4s.  per  acre ;  the  poorest  at  from 
91.  to  41.     Few  farms  extend  to  100  acres ;  from  30  to  35  acres  form  a 
fair-sized  holding.    The  rales  of  wages  are  as  follow  : — Smiths,  4jd.  to 
iSd.  per  diem  ;  bricklayers  and  carpenters,  3Jd.  to  4jd. ;  bboutcrs  in 
towns,  3d. — in  %'illages,  zjd.     Wages  have  riiien  from    15  to    too  per 
cent,  during  the  last  twenty  years.     The  average  prices  of  food-grain:! 
for  the  ten  years   1S61-71  are  as  follow: — Gram,  4s.   8d.  per  cwt.  ; 
bAjra^  4s.  s)d.  per  cwL  ;    wheat,  6s.  2jd.  per  cwL ;  telcy,  4s,   sjd. 
pcr  cwt    On  the  whole,  prices  have  been  rising  of  late  years,  although 
in  1881-83,  owing  to  an  exceptionally  favourable  season,  they  ranged 
somewhat  below  the  averages  given  above.     Gram  was  quoted  at  3s.  6d. 
per  cwt ;  bafrA,  4s.  |>er  cwt. ;  wheat,  7s.  per  cwt.  ;  and  jodr,  45.  per  cwt 
Natvral  Calamilitt. — The  District  of  Hamirpur  is  little  subject  lo 
blight  or  flood ;   but   droughts  and   their  concomitant,  famine,  are 
unhappily  common.     The  last  great  famine  was  that  of  1837,  which 
produced  so  deep  an  effect  upon  the  native  mind  that  the  peasantry 
still   employ   it   as  an    era  by  which  to   calculate   their  ages.      The 
scarcity  of  1868-65  was  severely  felt  in  Haniirjiur,  though  most  of  the 
deaths  which  it  induced  were  due  lo  disease  rather  than  to  actual  star- 
vation.    It  pressed  more  heavily  on  the  upland  villages  than  on  the 
country  near  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.     Symptoms  of  distress  first 
appeared  early  in  the  year  1869,  and  the  scarcity  was  not  allayed  till 
November.      Relief  measures   were   adopted    in    March,    partly   by 
(iratuilous  distiibution,  chicdy  by  means  of  local  works.     During  the 
whole  period  of  distress,  a  daily  average   of  546   persons  received 
aid,   and    3736    persons    were   employed   on    famine    works.      Gram, 
the  staple  food  of  the   iicople,  rose  from  its  average  of  4s.    8d.  per 
cwt.  to  a  maximum  of  los.  8d.  per  cwt.  in  September.     Famine  rates 
may  be  considered  to  be  reached  when  gram  sells  at  8s.  lod,  per  cwt, 
and  Government  relief  then  becomes  necessary.     This  test,  however, 
cannot  altogether  be  relied  on,  as  the  cultivators  cease  to  employ 
labour   on   the    approach    of   scarcity,   and    prices    become   merely 
nominal,  the  poorer  classes  having  no  money  10  purchase  food.     In 
portions  of  the  District,  a  regular  scale  of  remission  of  revenue  and 
rent,  in  famines  of  varying  intensities,  has  been  drawn  up,  and  neither 
Government  nor  the  samindart  are  permiiied  10  recover  more  than 
the  stipulated  proportion.     The  means  of  communication  arc  now 
probably  sufficient  lo  avert  the  extremity  of  famine. 

Commerft  and  Trade,  tie. — The  commerce  of  Hamfrpur  District 
is  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  its  great  river  highway — the  Jumna. 
The  cotton  and  grain,  which  form  the  staple  cxiwrts,  arc  carried  down- 
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word ;  while  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  Manchester  goods  constilule  the 
chief  iroports  upward.  The  navigation  between  Ailahdb&d  and  Agra  is 
rendered  dangerous  by  shoa1.i,  rockx,  and  sunken  irccs.  EfTons  have 
been  made  to  improve  this  part  of  the  river,  but  with  little  success. 
About  ORC-foutth  of  the  grain  mised  in  the  District  is  exported,  and  the 
remainder  used  for  honie  consumption.  11ie  m.inufactures  consist  of 
coarse  cotton  cloth  and  soapstone  ornaments.  No  railway  passes 
through  the  Dislria,  and  the  nearest  station  is  Mauhdr,  on  the  Ea«t 
Indian  main  line,  about  30  miles  fiom  the  town  of  Hamirpur.  There 
is  only  one  metalled  road,  between  HamCrpur  and  Naugdon,  70  miles 
in  length,  with  a  branch  from  Bdnda  meeting  it  at  Kabrai ;  and  there 
are  four  other  fair-weather  roads  There  is  no  priniing-picss  in  the 
District. 

AdmiHiiiratioH. — The  first  land  settlement,  in  1S05,  included  only  x 
small  portion  of  the  present  District ;  and  much  of  the  revenue  was 
necessarily  remitted,  owing  to  the  depredations  of  freebooting  chiefs. 
The  second  arrangement,  two  years  later,  was  equally  futile,  from  the 
same  cause,  and  from  the  badness  of  the  seasons.     From  1809  till  1841, 
the  assessments  were  several   times  increased,   in   face  of  the  fact 
that  the  revenue  could  not  be    collected   through   the   poverty  of 
the  tamlnddn.    Large  balances  wtre  constantly  accruing.     Unfortun- 
iilety  the  area  and  fJacal  divisions  for  these  settlements  varied  so  much 
that  the  statistics  arc  not  available  for  putjioses  of  comparison.     In  ■ 
18421  the  District  had  become  so  imjiovcrished  that  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  Government  demand  t>ccame  imperatively  necessary. 
The  incidence  of  the  land  revenue  was  accordingly  altered  in  that  year 
from   3*.   lojd.   per  acre  on  the  cultivated  area,  to  js.  3jd.     This 
settlement,  which  continued   in    force   until   1873,   is  considered   tofl 
have  been  a  fair  one,  and  succeeded  in  removing  the  pressun:  of  former 
assessments.    The  total  land  revenue  demand  for  tS7o-7i  amounted 
tu  j£io8,4io,  of  which  £,10^,112  was  collected.     In  1881,  out  of  a  fl 
total  revenue  of  ^116^448,  ^106.838  was  derived  from  the  land-tax.  " 
The  number  of  estates  in  iS7o-7t   was  registered  at  \iil,  and  the 
;)roprietor«  or  co|)arccners  at  iS,o86.     Average  bnil  revenue  jiaid  by 
each  estate,  £,^(>,  48.,  and    by  each  |iroprictor,  £,%,   18s.      In    1S81 
there  were  1450  estates  on  the  rent-toll,  assessed   at  an  average  of 
^73,  r6s.  3d.  each. 

The  District  is  administered  by  a  Magistrate,  Assistant  Magistrate, 
3  Deputy  Collectors,  and  5  tahsUddrs.  The  District  contained 
in  1S81,  IS  civil  and  revenue,  and  13  magisterial  courts. 
In  the  same  year  there  were  36  police  stations  and  4  outposts, 
with  a  regular  police  force  of  S49  ofRcers  and  men,  including 
133  municipal  or  town  police;  giving  1  policeman  to  every  4- 17 
E(]uare  miles  and  to  every  914  inhabitants.     1'he  cost  of  the  police 
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wai  jC636i,  of  which  ^^5407  was  paid  by  the  Slate.     The  regulari 
police  were   supplemcnied   by  1953   village  watchmen   (eAauHdiin),^ 
or  I  to  every  afio  inhabiiants,  maintained  liy  the  vill.igcs  and  land- 
holders.    The  District  contains  one  jail,  with  an  averaec  daily  number 
of  [95  prisoners  in  1881.     Education  makes  but  slow  progress.     In 
1850  there  were  only  107S  persons  under  instruction  in  the  DislricL 
In  tS6o  there  were  104  schools,  attended  by  1414  pupils.     By  1870 
the  number  of  schools  ha<l  Increased  to  111,  and  the  pupils  to  3066.  J 
In  iSSi  tlic  number  of  Govcrnroent-inspectcd  achoolii  had  fallen  to  91, ' 
bi:t  the  pupils  had  increased  to  3557.     This  is  exclusive  of  uninspected 
private  schools,  for  which  no  details  are  available^     The  Census  Report^  . 
however,  returns  4386  boys  and  ii  girls  as  tinder  instruction  in  iSSi,  i 
[besides  ijiOji  males  and  67  females  able  to  read  and  write,  but  not 
tinder  instruction.    The  (greater  part  of  the  expense  of  education  is  borne 
by  Government.      The    District   is  divided   into   7   fiscal   divisions 
i/ofgaadt).     It  contains  no  municipal  towns  at  j)resent,  as  R;i[h,  which  J 
for  a  short  time  was  erected  into  a  municipality,  found  its  trade  impaired! 
by  the  octroi,  and  was  accordingly  relieved  of  its  burdens.  I 

jV<<^»Vii/^j;W/i.— The  climate  of  Hamfrpui  District  >s  dry  and  hoi, 

owing  to  the  absence  of  shade  and  the  bareness  of  the  soil,  except  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mihoba  lakes,  which  cool  and  moisten  the 

surrounding  atmosphere.     No  accurate   thcrmomctrical  observations 

have  yet  bocn  taken.    The  rainfall  was  17*3  inches  in  t86S-(J9  (the  year 

of  scarcity);  371  inches  in  1869-70;   38-1  indies  in  1870-71  ;  and 

1731  inches  in  tSSi,  the  average  for  the  previous  thirty  years  being 

returned  at  3r78  inches.     In  i88i,  which  was  a  very  unhealthy  year, 

the  total  number  of  deaths  recorded  was  I9,s6s,  being  at  the  rate 

of  38*49  to  each   thousand  inhabitants.      Of  these,  9161,  or  1379 

per  thousand,  were  assigned  to  fever  (which  is  endemic  in  the  District), 

and  5:16,  or  to-58  pel  thousand,  Eo  bowel  complaints.     Hamirpur  is 

comparatively   free    from    small -pox,   only   147   deaths,  or   -30  per 

I  thousand,  being  due  to  this  cause  in  188:.      Snakebites  and  the 

uttocks  of  wild  animaU  were  answerable  for    113   deaths;  and  38 

Iwerc  attributed    to    suicide.     There   arc   charitable    dispensaries   at 

'  Hamfqiur.  Mihoba,  and  Rdth.     In  i8Sj  they  afforded  medical  relief 

to  583  in-door  and  1 1,677  out-door  patients.     [For  further  information 

kK^rding  Hamirpur,  sec  the  Settlement  Report  of  the  Dislriet,  by  W.  E. 

iMole,  Esq.,  dated  tst  July  1S68;  also  GaitltetreJ  Ike  Norfk-Wtsttrn 

Vpre^nat,  vol.  i.  ppL   138-189  (AUahdbdd,  1874);  the  North-Waltrn 

'  Prpvinees  Census  Report  (iSSi) ;  and  the  Adminislralian  and  Dtpari- 

mental  Reports  for  the  North-Weslem  Prtrvinees  and  OudA  (rom  188010 

.SS3.] 

Hamirpur. — Northern  taAsU  of  Hamirjjur  District,  North-Western 
Provinces;    comprising  the  par^aaJs  of   Hamirpur  and   SumerpUT, 
VOL  V.  M  , 
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nnd  consisting  of  llie  narrow  tongue  of  land  enclosed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Bctn-d  and  ihc  Jumna  (J^i"""^^)'  togethei  with  a  large 
strip  of  countiy  on  ihc  eastern  bank  of  the  former  river.  Area. 
375  square  inilcs,  of  which  aiSJ  are  cultivated.  Population  (1873) 
95.388;  (1881)  75,398,  namely,  mates  37,936,  and  females  37,461, 
showing  a  decrease  of  19.990,  or  20"9  [Kr  cent,  in  the  nine  years  since 
1872,  Cln:isiried  according  to  religion,  there  were  in  1881 — liindiu, 
71,315;  Muhnmmadans,  416$;  and  'others,'  15.  Of  the  134  villaget 
comprising  the  talail,  79  contained  less  than  five  hundred  inhabitants. 
Land  revenue,  j^i7,945;  total  Govemmimt  revenue,  ^20,103;  rental 
p.-iid  by  cultivators,  ;f  34,197;  incidence  of  Government  revenue  pc^ 
acre,  IS.  6d.  V 

Hamirpur.  —  Administrative  head-iimrters  of  Hamirpur  District, 
North- Western  Provinces.  Lat  35*  58'  N.,  long.  So'  11'  50'  E. 
Situated  on  a  tongue  of  knd  at  the  confluence  of  the  lietwa  and  the 
Jumna  (Jamuni),  on  the  right  hank  of  the  latter  river,  I'ojiulaiion  (1872) 
;oo7  j  [i83i)  7155,  namely,  Hindus,  5546;  Muhammadana,  1594;  and 
Christians,  15.  Area  of  town  site,  197  acres.  Founded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Hamfr  Deo,  a  Karchuli  Ri}|iut,  exjKlled  from  Alvar 
(Ulwur)  by  the  Miihnmmnd,-ins.  Capital  of  a  District  under  Akbar. 
Possesses  little  importance  apart  from  the  presence  of  the  civil 
station.  Ruins  of  Hamir's  fort  and  a  few  Musalmin  tombs  form  the 
only  relics  of  anticiuity.  Several  Europeans  were  murdered  here 
during  the  Mutiny.  The  public  buildmgs  consist  of  the  court- 
house,  treasury,  police  station,  hospital,  jail,  dispensary,  school, 
circuit-house,  travellers'  bungalow,  two  sanii's,  AitJr.  No  manufactures ; 
small  trade  in  grain.  The  civil  station  is  small,  and  deficient  in  hotnes 
and  roads.  The  town  lies  on  the  route  from  Nowgong  10  Cawnpur ; 
distant  from  Udnda  39  miles  south,  frum  Kilpi  38  south-cast, 
from  Agra  155  south-cast,  from  AUahibid  no  north-west.  Local 
taxation  supports  a  municii>al  police  of  13  men,  at  an  annual  cost 

ofX8'- 

Hamirpur. — Southern  faMI  of  Kingrd  District,  Punjab ;  consistinj^ 
of  a  wild  mountain  counirj-,  but  more  thickly  inhabited  than  the  otbtf- 
portions  of  the  District.  Area,  644  square  milc^.  Population  (18S1 
176,609,  namely,  males  90,619,  and  females  £5,990;  average  dcnsitjj 
374  persons  per  square  mile.  Classified  according  to  religion,' 
there  were  —  Hindus,  170,555;  Muhammadans,  5774;  Sikbs,  i6i  ;' 
'others,'  119.  The  revenue  of  the  iuAsU  in  1882-83  ^^  .£10,601. 
The  administrative  staff  consists  of  a  taksUddr  and  3  honorary 
magistrates,  presiding  over  3  civil  and  3  criminal  courts.  Number  of 
police  circles  (Ihdndi),  3 ;  strength  of  regular  police,  50  men ;  village 
watchmen  (fhauklddn),  \t%. 

Hampi.  ~  Ruined   city  In    Bellary  Dittrict,   Madras    Presidency. 
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I^ititudc  15'  19'  50'  N-.,  longitude  76'  30'  lo'  r.  ;  on  the  south  bank  of 
ihe  'I'ungabhadra,  36  miles  north-west  of  Bellaiy.  The  site  of  the 
ancient  capitnl  of  the  Vijnyanagar  kings.     The  ruins  cover  9  square 

rinales,  including  Kamalii]>ur  on  the  soutli,  and  Anagdndi,  the  later 

pieac  of  the  dynasty. 

Ham|)i  was  founded  on  the  fall  of  the  Dnllib  dj'nasiy,  about 
133(1  A.D.,  by  two  brothers,  Bukka  and  Harihara,  whose  descendants 
flourished  here  till  the  battle  of  Talikot,  1564,  and  afterwards  at 
Attagtlndi,  Vetlgre,  an<l  Chancitagiri  for  another  century,  until  finally 
ovciwhelmcd  by  the  advancing  powers  of  Bfjapur  and  Golconda. 
During  the  two  and  a  quarter  centuries  that  the  Vijayanagar  Rijas  held 
the  city  of  Hampi,  they  extended  it  and  beautified  it  with  palaces  and 
temples. 

Edwardo  Barbcssa  describes  the  capital  as  'of  great  extent,  highly 
populous,  and  the  seat  of  an  active  commerce  in  country  diamonds, 
rubies  from  Pegu,  silks  of  China  and  Alexandria  and  Cuinabar, 
camphor,  musk,  pepper,  and  sandal  from  Malabar.'  The  palaces  of  the 
Icing  and  his  ministers,  and  the  temples,  are  described  as  'stately 
buildings  of  stone,"  but  the  greater  part  of  the  population  lived  in 
'ho\'ela  of  straw  and  mud.'  In  the  travels  of  Ciesar  Frederic,  the 
palace  is  thus  spoken  of:  'I  have  seen  many  kings' courts,  yet  have 
never  seen  anything  to  compare  with  the  royal  palace  of  Bijianuggur, 
which  hath  nine  gates.  First,  when  you  go  into  that  part  where  the 
king  lodged,  there  are  five  great  gates,  kept  by  captains  and  soldiers. 
Within  these  arc  four  lesser  gates,  which  are  kept  by  porters,  and 
through  these  you  enter  into  3  very  fair  court  at  the  end,'  He  describes 
the  city  as  being  14  miles  round,  enclosing  several  hills.  The  ordinary 
dwellings  were  mean  buildings  with  earthen  walls,  but  the  three 
palaces  and  the  pagodas  were  all  built  of  fine  marble.  Of  the  remains 
of  all  this  greatness  now  visible,  Mr.  J,  Kctsall,  in  his  AfaitHo!  of  Iht 
Btllary  Diiiriet  (Madras,  1873),  says  1  '  Many  of  the  buildings  arc  now 
so  destroyed  thai  it  is  dillicult  to  say  what  ihey  were  originally  meant 
for,  but  the  massive  style  of  architecture  and  the  huge  stones  tliat 
have  been  employed  in  their  construction  at  once  attract  attention. 
Close  to  Kamaldpur  there  is  a  fine  stone  aqueduct,  and  a  building 
which  has  at  some  time  or  other  been  a  bath.  The  use  of  the  arch  in 
the  doorways,  and  the  embellish  men  is  used  in  decorating  the  inner 
rooms,  show  that  the  design  of  this  building  was  considerably  modified 
by  the  Musalmdns,  even  if  it  was  not  constructed  by  them  altogether. 
A  little  to  the  south  of  this  is  a  very  fine  temple,  of  which  the 
outer  and  inner  walls  arc  covered  with  spirited  basso-relievos,  repre- 
senting hunting  scenes  and  inci<lents  in  the  Hamdyana.  The  four 
centre  i>illars  arc  of  a  kind  of  black  marble,  handsomely  car\-ed. 
The   floonng  of   the   temple,    originally   large   slabs   of  stoM,   Vi«. 
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bean  torn  up  and  utKrIy  ruined  by  penoiM  in  search  of 
whidi  U  supposed  to  he  buried  both  here  and  in  other 
of  the  rains.  The  use  of  another  covered  building  close  by,  with 
numcious  underground  passages,  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  also 
is  covered  with  basso-Telie%-as,  in  one  of  which  n  Hon  is  represented 
At  a  little  distance  is  the  building  generally  known  as  the  "  Elephant 
Stables."  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  n-as  used  for  (his 
purpose.  Two  other  building*,  which,  with  the  "Elephant  Stables," 
form  roughly  three  sides  of  a  square,  are  said  to  have  been  the  concert 
hnll  and  the  council  room.  Both,  but  especially  the  latter,  have  been 
very  fine  buildings.'  ^k 

Boidcs  these,  the  remains  of  the  landnd  and  the  arena  are  stiUV 
visible;  But  the  huge  monoliths  api^licd  to  various  purposes  form 
l>erhaps  the  most  disiinaivc  feature  of  these  ruins — one,  a  water-tTOU(;h, 
is  41 J  feet  long ;  another,  a  statue  of  Siva,  35  feci  high.  There  arc  two 
fine  templeii,  between  which  the  road  jULSses,  but  which  are  remarkdile 
for  nothing  but  the  enormous  size  of  the  stones  which  have  been  used 
in  their  construction.  Masses  of  cut  granite,  many  of  them  30  feet  in 
tenitth  by  4  in  depth,  are  seen  high  up  in  the  wall,  and  no  explanaiioaun 
be  given  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  placed  in  their  present  postdML 
There  arc  also  several  temples  m  a  fair  state  of  prescri'alion,  notably  one 
dedicated  to  Vishnu,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  palace,  and 
close  to  the  river.  It  is  entirely  of  granite,  and  contains  some  splendid 
monolithic  pillars,  richly  carved.  The  insrriptions  at  Hampi  have 
contributed  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  Vijayanngar  history. 

There  is  still  a  great  annual  festival  here,  although  the  village  is  tn- 
significint  in  size,  with  a  population  of  693  in  iSSi, — Set  VijAVANAOAk. 

Handii. — North-caaicrn  /tf/u// of  Allahihid  District,  North-Westem 
Provinces,  lying  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  com- 
prising the /rtryii'lJ  of  Mah  and  Kiwilj.  Pargani  Mah  may  be  btiefly 
described  as  consisting  of  two  low-lying  tracts,  with  a  high  ridge  between 
them,  and /fl»ynWif  Kiw.-ii  as  a  hollow  of  low-lying  land  between  the  Mah 
ridge  and  the  high  bnnk  of  the  Ganges.  The  soil  of  the  low-lying  tmcts 
in  both  parxaK&s  is  clayey  in  character,  the  cultivated  land  of  (h^| 
former  being  interspersed  with  patches  of  uiar  waste.  The  soil  of  the 
Mah  ridge  is  mainly  loam,  varying  in  quality  according  to  position  and 
level,  and  with  little  or  no  traces  of  usar.  Tlie  high  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  which  forms  the  southern  edge  of  the  Kiwii  depression,  is  a 
strip  of  high-lying,  uneven  kankar  land,  i-aiying  in  width  from  ooe  tO  J[ 
three  miles.  North  of  this  is  a  strip  of  level  loam,  and  only  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  iahsii  is  there  any  alluvial  soil.  The  lahsil  is 
intersected  by  the  Baman  and  Uairagla  mUds,  but  neither  of  them 
carries  any  water  except  in  the  rains.  Area,  196  scjuare  mites, 
of  which  t75  square  miles  are  cultivated,  4>  square  miles  cultivable. 
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Land  the  remainder  unculUvable  waste.     l*(>i)ul.iiion  (1877)  16^677; 

r(iSSi)  184,754,  namely,  males  93,664,  and  females  91,090,  shouring 

an  incrnsc  of  18,077,  Of  '^'^  pcr  cent.,  in  the  nine  years  since  1873. 

I  Classilicd  according  to  religion,  tliere  were  in  1881— Hindus,  165,430; 

Iftnd   Muhammadans.    19,334.      Of  the  586  villages  comprising  the 

l/a4/f/,    478    contain    less    than    five    bundled    inhabitants.       Land 

'revenue,  ;f3i,>i4;  total   Government  re\'enuc,  including  rates  and 

cesses,  ;^37,734 ;  rental  paid  by  cultivaiots,  including  rates  and  cesses, 

^£56,101.      The   principal    land-holding   classes   ore   Muhammadans, 

Rijputs,  and  Baniyds.     Of  the  Musahnin  proprietors,  the  Sayyids  of 

lUtrion  and  the  Shaikhs  of  Basgit  are  the  oldest,  their  possessions 

'elating  aa  far  back  as  the  cesKion.     Many  of  the  Rajputs  arc  aLto  old 

hereditary  landholders.     The  principal  cultivating  classes  are  Bnlh- 

mans,  EUjputs,  Ahlrs,  and  Kurmls. 

Hanfiii.— Village  in  .Mlahdbdd  Djjitrict,  North -Western  Provinces, 
and  head-quaners  of  Handid  tahAl,  situated  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road, 
23  miles  east-sou th-c;tst  of  Allahabid  city,  in  lau  35°  ai'  56"  N.,  long. 
8a*  13'  50"  E.  Population  (iSSi)  1991.  Besides  the  usual  taksUi 
tcouns  and  offices,  it  contains  an  imperial  poat-olBcc,  first-class  police 
raution,  Anglo-vcrn.icular  school,  and  dispensary.  I'he  village  market 
carries  on  a  trade,  chiefly  in  hides,  with  Mfrzapur  and  Jaunpur. 

Handii. — Ancient  ^iuhammadan  town  in  Hoshang^dd  District, 
Central  Provinceji,  on  the  k-fl  or  south  bank  of  the  Narbact.^  (Ncrliudda) 
river ;  with  a  dismantled  stone  fori,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Hoshang 
Shdh  Uhorf  of  Millwd.  Latitude  aa*  38'  30'  n.,  longitude  77'  a'  *"-,  on 
the  route  from  Betul  to  Mhaii  (Mhow),  80  miles  north-west  of  the 
former  and  90  miles  cast  of  the  latter.  Handii  was  the  head-quarters 
of  a  tariJr  or  District  under  Akhar's  rule,  and,  lying  on  the  old  high 
toad  from  the  Dcccjin  to  Agra,  attained  considerable  size  and  pro- 
sperity, as  np|>cars  from  its  rums.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Mughal 
officiab,  about  1700,  and  the  construction  of  a  better  road  across  the 
Vindh)-d  Hills,  E'tii  Imloic,  Handi.i  sank  into  insignificance.  Ceded  to 
the  British  Government  by  the  Mahirija  Sindhia  in  1844,  but  not 
finally  transferred  till  the  treaty  of  1S60.  The  fort  commands  sei'eral 
river  giiiits  or  ferries. 

ffj^ngftl — Sub-division  of  Dharwir  District,  Bombay  Presidency.  Area, 
399  s<iuarc  miles;  contains  t  town  and  i6ivillages.  Population  {1881) 
65,787,  namely,  33,590  mates  and  33,197  females.  Hindus  numbered 
55,462;  Muhammadans,  9341 ;  'others,'  984.  Since  1873,  the  iiopula- 
tion  has  decreased  by  1603.  The  Sub-division  contains  3  criminal  j 
courts;  I  police  station  {t/iditd);  38  regular  police;  and  140  village^ 
watchmen  {ehaukiddrs). 

HAngftL— Town  in  Dhdrwdr  District,  Bombay  Presidency.     Popul*-, 
tion  (iSSi)   5373,   namely,   3371   Hindus,    1996   Muhamtnidaivs,  ij 
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Chrisibns,  and  i  Pdrst.    Hdngal  ts  a  tnimicipality ;  income  (i&8a-Sj)r 
J[,^')\  incidence  of  municipal  taxation,  4)d.  per  head. 

Hangarkatta.— Port  in  South  Kanam  District,  Madras  Presidency. 
Situated  about  5  miles  Trom  Old  Bdrktir,  at  the  mouth  of  the  &Unadt 
Hver,  and  10  miles  nonh  of  UdipL  Called  in  the  Government  returns 
the  port  of  Bdrktlr.  Considerable  export  trade  in  rice  (principally  to 
Goa),  cic,  and  import  trade  in  cotton  piece-goods,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and 
Halt  from  Goa.  Value  of  imports  in  iS8o-8t,  £,\^,%^t■,  expons, 
^47.870.     Export*  in  "883-84,^49,541.  h 

HangO. — Village  in  Boshahr  State,  Punjab ;  situated  near  the  nonh-  ^ 
eastern  Iwse  of  the  Hangrnng  Mountains,  al  the  head  of  an  agricultural 
valley,  watered  by  three  tributaries  of  theri^-cr  Li.  Lat.  31*  49' N.,  Jong. 
78'  34'  E.  Contains  a  temple  of  local  reputation,  described  by  Thom- 
ton  as  devoted  to  a  mixed  faith,  partly  Hindu  and  partly  BuddhJst- 
Elevation  above  sea-level,  ■  1,400  feet. 

Hangrang. — Mountain  pass  in  Bashahr  State,   Punjab,   between 
Kun.-twar  and  the  Chinese  territory.     Lat.  31°  48'  N.,  long.  78'  35'  E. 
Thornton  states  that  the  valley  to  the  south  is  well  wooded  and  culti- 
vated, but  the  northern  slope  is  thickly  covered  with  snow.     Elevation  ^ 
of  crest  above  sea-level,  14,800  feet.  fl 

HangU  (or  MirantAi). — Western  lahsU  of  Kohit  District,  Punjab ; 
consisting  of  the  MiranKti  valley,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Hangash 
Pathin&  It  is  divided  into  the  tafifAi  of  Upper  and  Lower  MiransiL 
Upper  or  Western  Miranzdi  was  annexed  in  1851,  but  British  govern- 
ment was  not  really  established  till  1855.  It  long  remained  a  wild, 
lawless  tract  Area,  419  square  miles.  Pojmlation  (tSGS)  36,060; 
(i88t)  36,308,  namely,  males  11.479,  ^nd  females  14)829;  average 
density,  87  [lersons  per  square  mile.  Classified  accurding  to  religion, 
there  were  in  1881  —  Muhammadans,  31,846;  Hindus,  3636;  Sikhs, 
663;  'others,'  147,  The  revenue  of  the /(^AH/ in  1883-83  was  ^£3424. 
Ta^iiddr,  i  civil  and  1  criminal  court,  and  2  police  circles;  strength 
of  regular  police,  31  men  ;  village  watchmen  {chanJci4iirt),  36. 

HangU. — Village  in  Kohdi  District,  Punjab,  and  head-quaners  of 
Hangu  tahsil.  l^i.  33'  31'  n.,  long.  71°  6'  e.  Lies  in  a  small  open 
plain,  15  miles  west  ofKoh^it  Iowa  Picturesiiuely  situated  dose  under 
Sleep  hills  on  the  north,  with  2  shrines,  one  of  which  overlooks  the 
vill.ngc  wcstw.\rd.  Population  (iSSi)  3918,  namely,  Muhammadans, 
3609;  .-iiid  Hindus,  309.  The  lalisiUidrni  Hangu  is  chief  of  the  Upper 
Bangash,  and  through  him  Government  conducts  all  its  dealings  with 
the  Or.*ikui  borderers.  The  rown  is  a  very  old  one,  and  is  mentioned 
by  the  Em|>eror  Babar  in  his  Memoirs. 

H&nsi. — TahiU  of  Hissdr  District,  Punjab,  lying  between  a&°  50'  and 
19'  35'  N.  lat.,  and  bctnccn  75°  50'  30'  and  76'  aj'  e.  long.  Area, 
761  square  miles.     Population  (1S81)  130,613,  namely,  males  711050, 
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^^AUbtttfts  59.5<!>2 :  average  density  of  popuhlion,  173  persons  per 
■qauwQe.  Classified  according;  to  religion,  there  were  —  Hindus, 
'05.781;  Muhammadans,  23,014;  Sikhs,  39;  'others,' 1778,  Revenue 
of  the  lahsM  (1883),  ;^i4,i44.  One  civil  and  one  criminal  court, 
with  3  police  circles  {/AJnJs);  strength  of  regular  policxr,  53  men; 
%-ill.igc  watchmen  {(finuHtLfn),  246. 

HAmi — Town  and  municipatily  of  Hlssdr  District,  Punjab,  and 
bcad-quanersofHdnsi/aM/.  Lat  39*  6' 19' n.,  long.  76*0'  tc)'  t.  Lies 
on  ihc  Western  Jumna  Canal,  and  on  the  Hissir  and  Delhi  road,  16  miles 
east  of  Hitsar  town.  Po|)ulaiion  (186K)  13,563;  (1881)  11,656, 
R.imel)-,  7663  Hindus,  54S3  Miihammadans,  8  Sikhs,  and  i  Christians. 
Founded,  according  to  imdition,  by  Anang  IMl  TuAr,  King  of  Delhi. 
Centre  of  local  administration  under  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  and 
long  the  principal  town  of  Hariittia,  Desolated  by  the  famine  of  1783, 
after  which  it  t.iy  in  ruins  for  many  years.  In  1795,  the  famous 
adventurer  George  Thomas,  who  had  seized  upon  the  greater  |iart  of 
Hariinn,  fixed  his  head-quarlcrs  nl  Hansi.  Thenceforth  the  town 
began  to  revive;  and  on  the  establishment  of  British  rule  in  1801,  it 
was  made  a  cantonment,  where  a  considerable  force,  consisting  chiefly 
of  local  levies,  was  sUtioned  In  1857,  the  troops  mutinied,  murdered 
all  Europeans  upon  whom  they  could  lay  their  hands,  and  combined 
with  the  wild  Rijpui  tribes  in  plundering  the  country.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  order,  it  was  thought  undcurablc  to  maintain  the  cantonment. 
A  high  brick  wall,  with  bastlon.s  and  loopholes,  surrounds  the  town, 
while  the  canal,  which  Hows  at  its  feet,  contributes  to  its  beauty  by  a 
fringe  of  handsome  trees.  Since  (he  Mutiny,  however,  the  houses  have 
fallen  into  decay,  and  the  streets  lie  comparatively  deserted,  owing 
to  the  removal  0/  the  troops.  .\  large  dismantled  fort  overlooks 
the  town  on  the  north.  lxK:al  trade  in  country  produce— totlon,i'A/^ 
and  cereals.  The  streets  are  wider  and  less  tortuous  than  in  most 
native  towns,  They  are,  as  3  rule,  well  metalled,  and  the  drainage 
and  sanitary  arrangements  are  in  a  fairly  itatisfactory  condition. 
TiiAtifi,  school-house,  police  station,  sardi.  There  is  no  special  local 
manufacture  worth  mentioning.  Station  on  the  Rewiri  ■  Firoirpur 
Railway.  Municipal  revenue  in  1881-81,^664,  or  is.  6d.  pet  head 
of  population  (13,251)  within  municipal  limits. 

HAnshbfUi. — Town  and  headquarters  of  a  [lollcc  circle  {tkanJ)  in 
N.idiv.l  District,  Bengal;  situated  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Chum)  river. 
Lai.  7i'  2i'  30'  s.,  long.  88°  39'  30'  e.     Seat  of  considerable  trade. 

Hantllftwadi.  —  District  in  the  Pegu  Division,  British  Burma. 
Occupies  the  seaboard  from  the  China  Bakir  mouth  of  the  Irawadi  to 
the  HIaing  or  Ranj^oon  river ;  known  to  the  ancients  as  Bokkhdradcsa, 
a  name  which  survives  in  China  Bakir,  and  extending  northwards  up  the 
valley  of  the  Irawadi  to  about  17'  rr.  lat.     Bounded  on  the  nonh 
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by  the  Districls  of  Thon«gwa  aiid  Tharawadi ;  on  the  C35t  by  P^^| 
sub-District ;  and  on  the  west  by  Thonc^jwa.    On  tlie  firet  formation  ofV 
the  District  it  vas  known  as  Rangoon,  and  included  Baw-ra,  a  strip  of 
country  extcntJing  along  the  ca*iern  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Voina  Hills, 
from  the  Bawrugale  stream  to  Taung-gil.     In  1864,  Baw-ru  was  added 
to  Taung'gif,  and  in  1S66  transferred  to  Shwc-gj'in  ;  subKi|uently  the 
Kawliya  circle  wa*  joined  10  Shwe-gyin,  and  the  Thoniay  circle  'o 
Henzada ;  siill  later,  a  large  tract  in  the  west  was  cut  off  to  form  iH 
portion  of  Thoncgwa  ;  and  in  1SS3,  the  eastern  and  south-ensicrn  town- 
ships, Pegu,  HIaygu,  and  Syriani  were  taken  from  il  and  formed  into 
the  Pegu  sub-District.    The  headquarters  arc  at  Rangoon  town.    Area, 
according  to  the  Census  of  iS8i,  4136  square  nules;  according  to  the 
British  Burma  Admimslration  Reporl  for  1881-83,  437^  square  miles. 
Population  (1S81)  427,710  persons. 

Physital  AsJMts. — Hanthaw'adi  District  consists  of  a  vast  jJain  stretch- 
ing up  from  the  sea  between  the  To  or  China  Uakir,  and  the  Pegu  Vomas. 
Except  the  tract  lying  between  the  l-'egu  Yoma*  on  the  cast,  and  the 
HIaing  river,  the  country  is  intersected  by  numerous  tidal  creeks,  many 
navig.nblc  by  large  boats,  .md  some  by  steamers.  The  chief  of  these 
are— the  Bawlay,  with  it*  branch,  the  I'akwun,  communicating  nith  the 
Irawadi,  and  practicable  during  the  rains  for  river  steamers ;  the  Pan- 
Hi-^iKr.,  which  leaves  the  Iraw.idi  at  Nyaungdon,  and  joins  the  Htaing 
a  few  miles  abo>-c  the  town  of  Rangoon,  forming  in  the  rains  the  usual 
route  of  river  steamers  from  Rangoon ;  the  Thakwdtpin  {popularly 
Bassfjn  Crkkk),  which  connects  the  Rangoon  river  with  the  To  oi_ 
China  Bakir,  and  is  navigable  at  all  seasons,  river  steamers  using  it  iifl 
the  dry  season  when  ibe  Pan-hlaing  is  closed. 

The  Pegu  Yom,is  attain  their  highest  cIe%Tition,  namely  aooo  feet, 
in  the  extreme  north  of  Hantbawadi  District,  and  a  few  miles  lower 
down  divide  into  two  main  branches  with  many  subsid>ar>'  spurs. 
The  western  branch,  which  has  a  general  soul h-s oath- we»t  direction, 
sciiamtcs  the  valleys  of  the  HIaing  and  Pugun-daung  rivers,  and  except 
in  the  exlreme  south,  Hanthawaili  and  Pegu  Districts.  Aficr  rising 
into  the  irregularly -shaped  limestone  hill  called  Taung-nyo,  a  little 
south  of  InL  17°,  it  forms  the  laterite  hills  round  the  great  Shcw-dagon  iji 
Pagoda,  and  beyond  the  Pegu  river  it  merges  into  the  alluvial  plains  off 
the  delta  in  Pegu  District,  being  last  traceable  in  the  rocks  in  the 
Hmaw-wdn  stream.  The  slopes  of  the  main  range  tut,  as  a  rule, 
and  the  valleys  sharply  excavated. 

The  principal  river  in  the  District  is  the  HIaing,  which  rises 
Prome  as  the  Zay,  and,  entering  Hanihawadi  in  about  lat.  17'  30'  K., 
flows  south-south-east,  falling  into  the  sea  in  about  lat.  16'  30'  n.,  under 
the  name  of  the  Rangoon  river,  !t  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  by  the 
largest  sea  going  vessels  as  far  as  Rangoon.     Its  chief  tributaries  in 
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Hanthawadi  are  the  Okkan,  Magoyi,  Hraawbi.  and  Leingoa  On  ihe 
ue&i  the  Itawlay,  P.in-hlaing,  and  other  tidal  creeks  connect  it  with  the 
IrawadL  The  I'tigiindnung  ris«  in  th«  southern  spurs  of  the  I'egu  Vomn, 
and  falls  into  the  Pegu  river  at  Rangoon. 

The  [wincipal  trees  found  in  the  District  arc  the  mangrove,  fyin-ma 
(Lager&tToemia  regina),  it(r"_)7«  (Diptcrocnr|iusolatus),(«  ( Diptcrocarpus 
tuberculatus),  fyw-gado  (Xj  lia  dolalirifoTmis),  etc  There  arc  two  teak 
reservei,  both  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Pepi  Yomas,  the  Msguyl 
and  the  Kyet-pyilgan.  The  urea  of  reserved  forests  in  Hanthawadi 
District  in  1884  was  554.540  acres,  or  867  square  miles:  revenue, 
^10,464;  cxiienditiirc.  ^£16,751. 

Hislory. — Local  legends,  said  to  be  confirmed  by  Tamil  and  Telugu 
traditions,  state  that  in  some  unknown  century  before  Christ,  the 
tnhabitanrs  ofTelingdna,  or  Northern  Madras,  colonized  the  coast  of 
Burma,  finding  there  a  Miin  population,  by  which  designation  the 
Peguans  still  call  tbcniselves,  whilst  I'eiingdna  apjiears  in  ihc  modern 
word  Talaing.  The  Palm-leaf  Records  assert  that  the  Shew-dagon 
Pagoda  was  founded  by  two  brothers  who  bad  met  and  conversed  with 
Gautama  Buddha  in  India.  But  the  first  notice  of  the  country  that 
can  be  considered  as  historical  is  given  in  the  Singhalese  MaiiJuHviso, 
which  mentions  the  mission  of  Sono  and  Uttaro,  sent  by  the  Third 
Buddhi.1t  Council  {144  n.c)  lo  Suvama-hhdmi  (Aurca  Regio),  to  spread 
the  Buddhist  faith.  It  seems  clear  that  the  delta  of  the  Irawadi  did 
not  escape  from  the  contest  between  the  followers  of  the  Brahninnical 
and  Buddhist  faiths,  which  lasted  for  hundreds  of  years,  until  about  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century  the  victory  eventually  passed  to  the  one  body 
in  India,  and  to  the  other  in  Burma.  One  of  the  results  of  these 
differences  n-as  the  founding  of  the  city  of  I'egu,  the  kings  of  which 
gradually  extended  iheir  dominions,  until  in  476  A-d.  they  ruled  the 
whole  of  Ramanna,  from  the  Arakan  mountains  on  the  west  to  the 
Sftlwin  on  the  east. 

About  lojo  A-D.,  the  counurj-  was  conquered  by  Anarnwta  of 
Pagan,  and  after  this  it  remained  subject  lo  Ihc  Bunnans  for  about 
two  centuries.  On  ihe  gradual  disintegration  of  the  Burmese  kingdom, 
the  Talntngs  rose  in  ri-betlion,  and  the  delta  remained  subject  to  Ihc 
Peguan  kings  for  many  years.  During  the  reign  of  Nandabuiin,  the 
Arakancsc  took  Syriani;  and  in  1560,  Philip  de  Erito,  then  in  the 
seriince  of  the  Arakanesc  sovereign,  was  commanded  to  hold  it.  He, 
however,  proved  faithless,  and  sided  with  the  Portuguese  envoy  at  Goa, 
and  seized  Pegu.  He  w.-i3  eventually  captured  and  impaled,  and  the 
delta  again  passed  to  the  Burmans  till  1740,  when  the  Talaing*  re- 
conquered it,  only  to  lose  it  in  1753  to  .Mauiigpaya.  In  1814  the  first 
Angio-Burmcse  war  broke  out,  and  a  British  force  entered  the  river  and 
took  Rangoon.    At  the  close  of  the  campaign  the  British  tcsloted  P«:^ 
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to  th«  king  of  Bunna.  Dbputes  on  maitcn  of  nadc  led  to  the  second 
Anglo-BuiRMsc  wu  of  1853,  at  the  cloee  of  which  the  present  Dutnct 
of  Hanthawadi,  with  the  rest  of  the  Pogu  and  Inwadi  Divisions  and 
part  of  ihe  present  Tenasserim  Division,  was  annexed. 

PopulatioH. — Continual  war  and  the  cruellies  of  successive  soveretf^ns 
had  depopulated  the  country.  In  1S5  j,  when  H^uUbivadi  included  all 
the  tESCts  alhided  to  above,  the  popnlation,  including  that  of  Rangoon 
town,  was  returned  as  157,130.  In  i&Si,  the  Census  showed  that  there 
were  437,710  [jcraons,  on  an  area  of  4136  square  milest  dwelling  in 
I  town  and  1393  villages,  and  occupying  71,115  houses.  Number 
of  persons  per  square  mile,  101;  villajjcs  per  square  mile,  3*33;  M 
houses  [>cr  square  mile,  ■7'8;  number  of  persons  per  house.  5*9.  | 
The  total  agricultural  ]>opu1aiion  numbered  308,118;  and  the  non- 
a^cullural,  119,603.  Classified  according  to  sex,  there  were  139,018 
males  and  188,701  females.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there 
were  408,016  Buddhists,  470  Nat-wor&hippen,  790S  Hindus,  4085 
Muhammadans,  7117  Christians,  11  Brahmos,  and  3  Pirsis.  Classified 
according  to  occujiation,  4371  males  and  313  females  were  returned  as  ■ 
belonging  to  Class  I.,  or  professional ;  1315  males  and  i%z%  females  to 
Class  II.,  or  domestic ;  14,469  males  and  3663  females  to  Class  III.,  or 
commercial;  88,504  males  and  44,894  females  lo  Class  IV,,  or  agri- 
cultural; 17,605  males  and  17,966  females  to  Class  V.,  or  industrial; 
■nd  113,844  males  and  119,314  females  to  Class  VI.,  or  indefinite  and 
non-productive.  Tlie  chief  towns  (exclusive  of  Rangoon,  which  is  a 
District  by  itself)  arc — Pegu,  with  5S91  inhabitams;  Twan-tc,  once 
important  place,  but  now  a  small  village  ;  Pyawbway,  with  3043 
^inhabitants ;  and  Tanmanaing,  the  head -quarters  of  the  Pyawbway  ^ 
township,  with  1603  inhabitants.  Of  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  H 
District,  601  contain  less  than  300  inhabitants,  594  from  100  to  500, 
149  from  500  lo  1000,  45  from  1000  lo  3000,  4  from  3000  to  3000,  and 
I  above  5000  inhabitants. 

Antiquititi, — The  principal  pagodas  in  the  District  are  the  Shwe-dagon 
and  the  Sandaw  at  Twan-te.  The  Shwc-dagon  is  the  most  celebrated 
object  of  wowhip  in  all  Ihe  Indo-Chinese  counirits,  as  enshrining 
several  hairs  of  Gautama  Buddha.  Not  far  from  Twan-'e  stand  a  few 
ancient  pagodas,  indicating  the  site  of  Khajiiianganagara  and  Min- 
»ladon  Hmawbi.  Hloing  and  Tinbtl  are  sites  of  more  modern,  but 
still  ancient  towns. 

Agriailtun. —  The  Distria  was  once  highly  cultivated  ;  but  the  con- 
tinual wars  and  rebellions,  and  later  on  the  mcnsures  adopted  by  the 
Burmese  conquerors,  depopulated  the  land.  The  British  annexation 
gave  a  new  stimulus,  and  the  area  under  rice  (the  ex|>ortation  of  which 
was  prohibited  in  the  Burmese  times)  commenced  at  once  to  increase. 
The  richest  tract  is  that  lying  between  the  To,  Ihe  Hloing,  the  Pan- 
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hlaing,  and  the  sea,  wfhicli  now  rorma  the  Twan-ie  and  Pyawbway  tovm- 
sbipa.  The  out-lurD  varies  from  40  b;iskcts  (about  11  cwt.)  to  30 
baskets  (9  cwt.)  per  acre.  In  i8Si-Sj,  the  total  area  nnilcr  rice  was 
879.770  acres,  and  the  total  area  under  cultivation,  904,994  seres; 
in  ihc  year  following  (1881-83)  ^^  ^^^  under  rice  was  984,814  ncres, 
and  the  total  area  under  cultiration,  1,013,019  acres.  The  cultivable 
waste  in  i88i-3i  was  returned  at  1379  square  miles,  and  the  uncul- 
tivable  waste  at  411  square  miles.  Mixed  fruit-trees,  as  mangoes, 
jailcs,  pbniains  and  tnayan  (a  kind  of  acid  plum),  are  grown  in  abun- 
dance, occupying  21,615  acres  in  t8St-8i,and  as.375  acres  in  1881-83. 
.-\l  Twan-te  is  a  small  grove  of  Sapodilla  plum  trees,  producing  the 
ro}-al  fruit  of  the  Talaings, 

In  1860a  pairofbufiiiloes  or  plough  bullocks  cost^to;  in  iSSi  the 
price  had  doubled.  The  average  holilingofan  agriculturist  in  1852  was 
about  10  acres;  in  18S1  it  was,  in  the  cose  of  rice  land,  nearly  24  acres. 
As  a  general  rule,  an  owner  of  more  than  8  acres  hires  labourers, 
who  are  paid  by  the  season  and  live  with  the  farmer.  The  engagement 
includes  ploughing,  sowing,  reaping,  threshing,  and  garnering;  but 
in  some  parts  natives  of  India  arc  engaged  in  gangs  at  the  harvei^t 
season.  The  average  number  of  a  cultivating  family  is  5  68,  and  their 
average  yearly  cost  of  living  is  about  £,1 8,  i  os,  a  year ;  the  average  cost 
of  cultivation  per  acre  is  ^1,  os.  gd.,  or  £,0,,  i8s.  for  an  average 
holding.  This,  with  the  cost  of  living,  brings  the  annual  expenditure 
"P  to  <£43<  ^^  The  out'tum  would  be  about  850  baskets,  selling  at 
£,^  per  100  baskets,  or  £,%<),  los.,  giving  a  net  gain  of  about  ^£17. 

The  District  contained,  in  1881-81,  the  following  agricultural 
stock:  —  53-799  '^'^s  """^  bullocks,  a3>  horses  and  ponies,  6;t 
sheep  and  goats,  7710  pigs,  91,599  buffaloes,  34  elephants,  22,840  cans, 
43,753  ploughs,  and  7076  boats.  The  average  rent  per  acre  of  land 
fitted  for  rice,  is  6s.  lod. ;  and  the  average  produce  per  acre,  S64  lbs. 
The  prices  ruling  in  the  District  in  1881-82,  per  muitw/of  SolbsL,  were 
— for  rice,  1  IS.  6d  ;  for  cotton,  38s.  9d. ;  for  sugar,  31s.  •}\A.  \  for  salt. 
5s.  gd. ;  for  tobacco,  34s.  6d. ;  for  oil-seeds,  43s.  1  }d. ;  for  cocoa-nut  oil. 
40s. ;  and  for  earth  oil,  1 7s.  Skilled  labour  in  1881-83  '^'^^  itaca  2s. 
to  IS.  4d.  a  day;  and  unskilled  labour,  is. 

Natural  Calamitia. — West  of  the  Hlaing  river  the  country  it  liable 
to  inundation.  No  doubt  this  has  always  been  so ;  but  theembankmcnt 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Iian-adi,  whirh  protects  large  areas  of  land 
in  other  Districts  to  the  westward,  causes  the  floods — which  formerly 
spread  west  as  well  as  east — to  (Ion-  eastward  to  a  greater  extent  than 
before,  and  has  not  only  increased  the  flooded  area,  but  has  made  Ihc 
tloods  higher  than  formerly.  The  Hood-water  enters  by  the  numerous 
creeks  connecting  the  Irawadi  with  the  Hlaing,  and,  passing  down  the 
Pan-hlaing,  forces  back  the  Hlaing,  causing  substantial  injury.  | 
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MaHufaeturts,  etc. — The  prladpal  anicles  maDufactured  in  the  Dl**' 
trict  arc — salt,  pottery,  nga-fi  or  lish-pastc,  mats,  and  xillc  and  cotton 
cloth.  Tile  iiolii.-iy  and  fiKh-jtaste  alone  are  expoited.  SatC  is  made 
during  the  hot  weather  at  various  places  along  the  sca-<roa«,  and  in  the 
Syrian)  and  Angjn  townships,  partly  by  solar  evaporation  and  portly 
by  hoilin);  in  earthen  pota.  The  hoilin;{  reason  lasts  for  about  two 
months,  and  the  average  out-lurn  from  each  pot  may  be  taken  at  150 
vhs,  or  sbotit  8  cu't.,  which  would  sell  for  £1,  165.  or  j£i,  i8«.  The 
quantity  manufactured  a  decreasing  year  by  year,  owing  to  the  cheap- 
ness of  imported  English  salt.  Pots  for  salt -boiling  arc  made  at 
Kwonchnn-gun,  and  in  the  adjoining  village  of  Taw-pa-lway  in  the 
Pyavfbway  township.  The  price  per  hundred  varies  from  jQ^,  10s.  to 
jQ^.  A  party  of  four  good  workmen  will  turn  out  from  100  to  laj  pou 
per  diem.  The  cost  of  100  baskets  of  sand  is  16s. ;  of  earth,  5s.  The 
mixer  gets  ss.  a  day ;  the  wheel-turner,  fashioner,  and  fmisher,  each  gcf 
65.  per  too  pots.  The  expenditure  during  a  season  for  monufaauring 
1150  pots  is  estimated  at  ^s°>  ^"'^  '^'^  "*^'  profit  at  ^t^.  Ordinary 
cooking  pots  co.st  fri)m  13s.  to  163.  per  100  jn  the  cold  season,  ood  10s. 
in  the  rains.  A  water-pot  costs  3d.  in  Rangoon  city.  At  Twan-te  are^ 
made  large  water  or  oil  vessels,  glazed  outside  with  a  mixture  of  galena-^ 
and  rice-water,  and  commonly  known  as  '  Pegu  Jats.'  yi;a-pi  and 
coarse  mats,  used  for  ships'  holds,  are  made  chiefly  in  Ppwbway.  Silk- 
worms arc  reared  in  the  Hlaing  township,  and  silk  and  cotton  cloth  are 
woven  in  almost  every  houie.  The  trade  of  the  District  centres  iiLS 
Rangoon  Town.  V 

Communication  is  carried  on  mainly  by  the  numerous  tidal  creeks. 
The  loial  length  of  water -way  in  the  District  is  493  miles.  A 
new  canal  has  recently  been  cut  from  the  Rangoon  river,  opposite 
Rangoon  to  To,  near  Twan-tc.  There  are  1 1  >  miles  of  made 
roads  in  the  District,  the  princi[>a1  being,  one  from  Rangoon  towards 
Promc,  now  taken  up  by  the  Irawadi  Valley  State  Railway;  the 
Rangoon  and  Taung-gii  road  from  Tauk-kyan  to  Pegu,  crossing  the 
Pegu  liver  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  proceeding  northwards  along  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  Pegu  V'omas.  The  Rangoon  and  Irawadi  Valley 
State  Railway  runs  nearly  due  north  for  60J  miles  to  the  Minin  ri*'er, 
with  stations  at  Pauk-taw,  HIaw-ga,  Hmawbi,  Taik-gyi,  and  Okkan. 
The  line  is  single,  with  a  gauge  of  j'aSi  feet.  Another  line  is  being 
constructed  from  Rangoon  toTaung-gu.  In  1S84  it  was  finished  a$  far 
as  Pegu. 

Rtx'enut. — No  records  exist  showing  the  exact  revenue  raised  befonS' 
British  annexatioa     The  amounts  were  fixed   in  viss  (3"65  lbs.) 
Gwek-ni  silver,  each  of  which  is  equivalent  to  about  ^^13.    The  loial 
sum  paid  by  the  jieople  in  what  is  now  Hanthawadi,  Pegu,  and  a  part 
of  Thoncgua,  has  been  estimated  at  about  ^^n 4,560.     In  1855-56,  the 
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neHevenue  w.«  jf  54.509 ;  in  >87S-;6,  ^^96,040.  The  grou  revenue 
of  Hantlmwjidi  Distria  in  iS3i-Sa  (the  town  of  RuigooB  bM 
indwlcd)  was  ^381,145  ;  and  the  bnd  levenue,  ;^2i6,oo4.  In  the 
following  year,  the  gross  revenue  was  ^166,420  and  the  bnO  revenue 
;f  316,968.  The  land  revenue,  capiiaiion  lax,  and  iiBhcries  yield  almost 
the  entire  income.  The  fisheries  here,  as  elsewhere  in  ihc  Province, 
arc  leased  out  for  a  term  of  five  years  by  auction,  and  only  bond  Jidt 
fuhcnnen  can  bid 

Adminiitration.  —  Under  Hurmese  nile,  Hanthawadi  and  Pegu 
consisted  of  several  townships,  each  under  an  officer;  and  the 
whole  was  controlled  by  a  Governor,  with  the  |>owlt  of  life  and 
dcAth,  who  was  in  direct  communication  with  the  central  Govirrnmcnt 
at  Ava.  When  the  British  look  possession,  the  local  jurisdiaions 
were  to  a  great  extent  retained.  A  Deputy  Commissioner  was  placed  in 
chaige  of  the  District ;  and  a  mya-ok  was  a]);ioiiited  10  each  township, 
with  limited  judicial,  fiscal,  and  police  powers ;  with  thusyii  in  charge 
of  circles  and  gomys  under  them  in  charge  of  vill,i|;c  tracts. 

Lillle  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  general  principles  of 
administration,  with  four  exceptions — (1)  the  (ormaiion  in  i86i-6j 
of  a  regubr  police;  {j)  a  few  years  later,  of  an  indejiendcni  prison 
department ;  (3)  later  still,  of  an  educational  department ;  and 
(4)  the  gradual  division  of  the  District,  as  revenue,  population, 
and  administrative  labour  increased,  culminating  in  Ihc  complete 
separation  of  Ranftoon  town,  and  the  formation  in  1883  of  three 
out  of  the  seven  townships  into  a  new  District  called  I'cgu.  Hantha- 
wadi District  now  comprise!  two  sub-divisions,  each  containing 
two  townships.  The  number  of  revenue  circles  is  19,  There  arc  6 
courts,  presided  over  by  j6  officers  exercising  civil,  criminal,  and 
revenue  powers.  The  Deputy  Commissioner,  as  magistrate,  can  try  all 
offences  not  punishable  with  death,  and  he  heats  all  civil  appeals. 
The  average  distance  between  a  village  and  the  nearest  court  is  16 
miles.  Gang  robberies,  which  formerly  were  fretjuent,  are  now  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  police  force  in  1381-82  consisted  of  3  superior 
officers,  with  53  subordinate  officers  and  50  men ;  and  cost  in  that 
year,  ;£i4,i68,  of  which  ;£j4.r'94  was  iraid  from  imperial,  and  jCJ4 
from  local  funds.     The  Central  and  DUirict  prison  is  at  R.nngoon. 

ChmaU,  et(. — The  climate  is  generally  depressing,  though  December 
and  January  are  cool  and  bracing  months,  wuh  little  rain.  The  rains 
last  from  about  the  middle  of  May  till  the  early  part  of  November, 
and  their  commencement  and  ending  is  usually  marked  by  con- 
siderable electrical  disturbance.  The  average  annual  rainfall  at 
Rangoon,  which  may  be  Liken  as  the  same  as  that  of  the  whole 
District,  is  98';i  inches:  the  rainfall  at  Rangoon  in  1881  was  ioo'4 
inches.     In  the  »me  year  the  temperature  ranged  between  iq6*  F. 
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as  the  roaximuro,  and  57*  as  the  mtntinum.    Fever,  rheumadsfD, 
pulmonary  coni|>Iaints  an;  the  most  prevalent  diseases.    The  hospittl 
is  in  Rangoon  lomi.    The  number  of  binhs  regUtered  in  the  Dtstrin 
in   1881  was   7319,  and  deaths  515S:   and  in    1883 — births,  8320^ 
deaths,  5643.  ^ 

Haniunt^-betta.— Peak  of  the  SrJhmagiri,  M}'soTe  State.     Hei^t 
above  sea-ievL-l,  5176  fetrt. 

Hanamdngarh. — District  and  town  in  Bilcaner  State,  Rijputioa. 
Set  Bhatnair, 

HaDza.~A  principality  of  the  Gilghit  counlrj-.  Kashmir,  Punjab. 
&cG[i.r,HlT. 

HiLpur  {^aii/^f).— South-eastern  iah^  of  Meerut  (Merath}  Districi 
North-Wcstcrn  Prwinces,  comprising  the  fargands  of  Hdpur,  Sari' 
Garhnnikhiesar  and  Piiih,  lying  along  the  western  Mnk  of  the  Ganges, 
and  irrigated  by  distrilmtarics  from  the  Ganges  CanaL  Toul  Biea, 
408  square  miles,  of  which  184  are  cultivated.  Area  assessed  for 
Government  revenue,  389}  square  miles,  of  which  aSjJ  square  miles 
are  culiiv.itcd,  63  square  mile*  cultivable,  and  the  remainder  tmcuhiv> 
able  waste.  Population  (1S71)  105,140;  (1881)  199,898,  namely, 
males  105,414,  and  females  94,4S4>  showing  a  decrease  of  5143  ia 
the  nine  years  since  1871.  Classilied  according  to  religion,  then;  werefl 
in  1S81 — Hindus,  150,358;  Muhammadan*,  49,509;  Jains,  95;  and 
'others,'  36.  Of  301  villages  comprising  the  laiisSl  in  iSSi,  167  con- 
tained lest  than  five  hundred  inhabitants.  Land  revenue  (at  time  of 
settlement).  jC'9>4'a;  loUd  Govetnmcnt  revenue,  ;C3i,534;  rental 
paid  by  cultivators,  ;£^S9,s68;  incidence  of  Government  revenue  per 
acre,  is.  3d.  The  tahiit  contains  i  criminal  court  and  j  police 
stations  (thdrids) ;  stR-ngth  of  regular  jralice,  66  men ;  village  watch* 
men,  44  S. 

H&por  {Haufer). — ^Town  and  municipality  in  Meerut  (^ferath)  Dis- 
trict, North-Western  Provinces,  and  head-quarters  of  Hdpur  iahsi/.  LaL 
38"  43'  ao'  v.,  long.  77*  49'  45'  E.  Lies  on  the  Mecrui  and  Bubndshahr 
road,  i3  miles  south  of  Meerut  city.  Founded,  according  10  tradition, 
in  983  A.a  by  the  Dor  chieftain  Hardatla,  from  whom  it  took  the  name 
of  Haripiir.  Perron,  the  French  general  in  the  service  of  the  Iktarithd 
chief  Sindhia,  established  in  the  neighbourhood  a  system  oi/dgfnor 
grants  for  his  disabled  veterans.  During  the  Mutiny,  Walidid  Khia 
of  Mal:igath  threatened  Hdpur,  but  was  obliged  by  the  loyal  Jits  of 
Bhatona  to  retire.  Several  fine  groves  surround  the  town,  but  the  wall 
and  ditch  have  fallen  out  of  repair,  and  only  the  names  of  the  five  gates 
now  remain.  Population  (187a)  14,544  ;  (1881)  13,311,  namely,  males 
6861,  and  females  6351.  In  1881,  Hindus  numbered  7484;  Mubam- 
madans,  5646 ;  and  Jains,  80 ;  Christian,  1 ;  and  1  '  other."  Area  of 
town  iitc,  ap3  acres.    Towards  the  Jami  Masjid  or  principal  mosque. 
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in  ihc  centre  of  ihe  town,  ihe  siie  is  somewhai  high,  bul  as  a  rule  it  is  f 
level,  nnd  in  places  lower  than  the  surroutitling  fields.  Around  the  town  | 
on  all  sides  are  numerous  small  excavations  often  filled  with  water. 
The  principal  bisir,  known  as  the  Purina  (old)  bdtdr,  runs  from  the 
MeCTUl  to  the  Delhi  gate.  West  of  this  are  the  Punina  (old)  ami 
Ndya  {new}  wdti/;!  or  markets,  and  Mahddeoganj,  all  large  business 
places  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Khubdti  AfsJr,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Baxdz  (cloth  merchnnu) 
and  Halwii  (sweetmeat  makers)  bdtdrs,  which  run  out  west  from  tlie 
Purina  kUdr.  All  these  bdsdn  are  well  lined  with  shops,  and  form  a 
compact  business  iparier.  The  Musalmins  reside  chiefly  to  the  cast, 
and  here  the  character  of  the  town  is  that  of  a  large  agricultural  village 
full  of  cattle  and  all  the  appliances  of  husbandry.  In  the  west,  the 
houses  are  substantial  and  the  streets  metalled  and  drained  with 
saucer-shaped  brick  drains;  but  to  the  cast  and  throughout  the 
suburbs,  apart  from  the  principal  roads,  the  streets  are  uneven  and 
unmade.  Water-supply  good.  Taksiti,  police  station,  scliool-housc, 
dispensary,  3  sardis,  iS  mosques,  jg  temples.  There  is  an  encamping 
ground  for  troops  outside  the  town.  Considerable  trade  in  sugar, 
grain,  cotton,  timber,  bamboos,  and  brass  utensils.  Municipal  revenue 
in  1875-76,^1308  ;  in  1881-81,  j^i5i  a, -from  iaKes,;^r  405,  or  as.  ijd. 
per  head  of  population.  The  town  was  formerly  the  hcad-iiuartcrs 
of  the  famous  Hdpur  Siud. 

Harii. —  Estate  or  iamindiiri  tn  the  north-east  of  Chhindwira 
District,  Central  Provinces;  comprising  90  villages,  of  which  89  arc 
inhabited.  It  consists  of  a  mountainous  country  north  of  Amarwdra, 
and  a  lowland  tract  opening  on  the  Narbadi  (Nerbudda)  valle]',  and 
conuining  a  masonry  fort,  where  the  chief  resides.  Area,  164  square 
mites.  Population  (i83t)  13,449,  namely,  males  <)88i,  and  females  M 
636S.  Number  of  houses,  35 1 1.  The  chief  is  a  Gond,  and  receives  ■ 
from  Government  ;£s  II  |>er  annum,  in  commutation  of  former  privi- 
iegcs.  Chief  village,  Hardi,  lat.  22'  37'  n.,  long.  79'  18'  B.  Population 
18S1)  1797,  inhabiting  410  houses. 

HarAniak. — Mountain  in  Kashmir  State,  Punjab;  a  peak  of  the 
lofty  range  which  bounds  that  kingdom  on  the  north.  Lat.  34*  36'  «., 
long.  75°  E.  Thornton  states  that  a  small  lake,  known  as  Gangd  Bal, 
nestles  on  its  northern  slope,  and  forms  an  object  of  great  veneration 
to  the  Hindus.     Estimated  elevation  above  sea-level,  13,000. 

Har&Otl  {^HaroxvUe). — Tract  in  Rijputana. — Stt  Km'All. 

Harappa. — Village  in  Montgomery  District,  Punjab;  lying  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Rivi,  16  miles  south-«3st  of  Kot  Kamdlia.  Lat. 
30'  40'  N.,  long.  73°  53'  E.  Now  a  hamlet  of  no  importance,  but 
identified  by  General  Cunningham  with  the  site  of  a  town  in  the 
Ictiitory  of  the  Malli,  attacked  and  taken  by  AlcKaadei  VtA  C\^a3w 
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The  ruins  cover  an  area  3  miles  in  ciicumfcicncc,  scailcicd  cn-cr  vxCn 
laigc  broken  bricks.  The  principal  remains  occupy  a  mound  fonning 
an  irri:);u!.ir  siiuare,  with  sides  aboul  half  a  mile  in  Icnj^h.  On  tlie 
western  side,  where  the  mnss  of  ruins  iic.  the  mound  rises  to  a  height 
of  60  feet,  snd  encloses  solid  walls  built  of  huge  bricks,  ai>i»rcntly 
belonging  to  some  extensive  building.  Coins  of  early  dale  have  been 
]iicked  u|i  amongst  the  debris.  Tradition  lusigns  the  foundation  of  the 
ancient  cily  to  an  eponymous  Riji  Harappa.  The  only  modem  public 
building  is  a  police  station;  but  till  quite  recently,  Harappa  ranked  as^ 
head-quarters  of  a  fahtU.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Sind,  Punjab)  and 
Delhi  Kailwiiy. 

HarchokiL— Village  in  Ching  Bhakdr  State.  Chuiii  Nigpur.  Lat. ' 
13"  51'  50"  N,,  long.  81°  45'  30'  K. ;  situated  on  the  Muwahi  rivici  near 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  State.  Remains  of  extensive  lock 
excavations,  supposed  to  be  temples  and  monasteries,  were  discovered 
here  a  few  years  aga  ^ 

Hard4. — Western  tahsil  or  revenue  Sub-division  in  Hothangitb^id'l 
District,  Central  Provinces,  Area,  1941  square  miles,  containing  1 
town  and  584  villages,  with  30,221  houses.  Total  [population  (1881) 
146,781,  namely,  males  76,183,  and  females  70,509;  average  density 
of  population,  7558  persons  per  sijiiare  mile  ;  number  of  persons  JKr^ 
village,  151.  Of  the  total  number  of  villages,  5 18  contain  lea  than  5\'eB 
hundred  inhabitants.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  tahsU,  916  square  intl««, 
or  less  than  hair,  are  assessed  for  Government  revenue.  Of  these,  476 
square  miles  were  relumed  in  1S81  as  under  cuhivaiion;  309  square  miles 
as  cultivable ;  and  14 1  square  milesasuncultiv.tblc  waste.  Total  amount 
of  Government  land  revenue,  including  local  rales  and  cesses,  ;£r  4.477, 
or  1  i|d.  per  cultivated  aoe.  Total  rental  [wiid  by  cultivatoni,  including 
•cesses,  ^£49,108.  or  an  average  of  js,  i  id.  per  cultivated  aae.  The 
total  adult  male  and  female  population  in  1881  numbered  47,236, 
or  3J18  jKir  cent,  of  the  total  lahiil  population;  average  available 
area  of  cultivated  and  cultivable  land,  13  acres  per  head.  The 
/MW/ contains  (tS84)  1  criminal  and  3  civil  courts;  number  of) 
police  stations  (t/idntis),  4,  l>esides  8  outpost  stations ;  sUcngtJi  of  police 
lorce,  176  men. 

Hardi. — Town  and  municipality  in  Hosliangibad  District,  Central 
Provinces,  and  headnquartets  of  Harda  lahi/.  Lat.  3i*  2t' N.,  long. 
77*  8'  E. ;  lying  on  the  high  road  to  Bombay.  Being  a  station  on 
the  Great  Indian  Penmsula  Railway,  it  has  superseded  Handm, 
which  is  13  miles  distant.  Population  (1877)  9170;  (tSSi)  11,203, 
namely,  males  6018,  and  females  51S5.  In  tSBi,  Hindus  numbered 
S471  ;  Muhommadans,  21 38;  Christians,  ^44  ;  Jains,  313  ;  Pirsis,  a6; 
and  Jew,  1.  Under  the  Mardthis  an  linii/  or  governor  resided  at 
Hank;   and  on  the   opening  of  the   campaign  of  1817,  Sir  John 
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Malcolm  matic  the  town  his  head-quarters.  Snec  the  cewion  in 
1S44,  ihis  already  thrivinf;  place  has  been  further  imprcwcd,  mainly  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Bcddy.  formerly  Assistant  Commissioner  at  Hardi,  who 
among  other  bcnetils  secured  a  gnod  water-supjily  by  ihrowing  a  dam 
aaoss  the  river.  Principal  trade,  export  of  grain  and  oil-sccds. 
Municipal  income  (rSSi-S^),  ^3^44,  of  which  jC'7^5  *^'  derived 
from  taxation,  raninly  octroi  dues;  average  incidence  of  taxation, 
5s.  4jd.  per  head. 

Hardoi.  —  A  Distiict  of  Oudh  in  the  Sftipur  Division  or  Corn- 
mi  ssionerahip,  under  the  juriadiclion  of  the  Lieutenani-Governor  of 
the  Norih-Wcstcrn  Provinces,  lying  between  16'  53'  and  27*  47'  n.  lat. 
nnd  between  79*  44'  and  80°  ja'  R.  long.  In  shape,  the  District  forms  an 
irregular  parallelogram  between  the  Oilrati  and  Ganges ;  greatest  length 
from  north-west  to  south-cast,  78  miles ;  average  breadth,  46  miles. 
Bounded  on  (he  north  by  Shihjah^fnpur  and  Kheri ;  on  the  en«t  hy 
Sitdpur,  the  Giimti  marking  the  boundary  line ;  on  t!ie  south  by 
Lucknow  and  Undo ;  and  on  the  west  by  Farukhiibiid,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Ganges.  Area,  33ii'6  square  miles.  Population 
(iSSt)  987,630  persons.  The  administrative  head-quarters  are  at 
Hardoi  Town, 

Pkyiicai  Asf'eets.—MarAoi  is  a  level  District,  the  highest  i>oint  lying 
north  of  Pihdni,  near  the  CiSmli,  490  feci  above  sea-level.  The  country 
continues  high  along  the  Cilmii,  with  a  breadth  of  from  3  to  8  miles, 
tinlcing  eastward  into  the  ceniral  plain,  which  is  from  10  to  30  miles 
broad,  and  intersected  hy  the  Sai  river.  Beyond  this  plain  the  country 
a}(ain  rises,  forming  [he  watershed  between  the  Siii  and  Carra,  with 
Other  tributaries  of  the  Ganges,  the  elevation  being  from  470  to  480 
fceL  The  main  portion  of  the  District  is  formed  by  the  valley  of  Ihc 
SdL  Beyond  the  Onrra  lies  ihe  valley  of  the  Ganges,  with  an  elevation 
of  396  feet  at  Sdndi.  Towards  the  Ganges,  near  Sindi  and  Bflgrdm, 
the  land  is  uneven,  and  often  rises  into  hillocks  of  sand,  cultivated  at 
the  b.ise,  and  their  slopes  covered  with  lofty  minj  gra.<ui,  whose  large 
waving  white  plumes  form  a  graceful  fcimrc  in  the  landscape.  Wide 
Htar  OT  s.tline  plain<i  nm  ihrough  the  middle  of  the  District  on  each 
side  of  the  line  of  railway,  and  arc  almost  wholly  uncullivable.  The 
soil  of  Hardoi  is  lighter  than  that  of  perhaps  any  other  District  of 
Oudh,  »7  per  cent,  being  sand,  $(>  |>cr  cent,  loam,  and  17  per  cent, 
clay.  The  rivers  of  Hardoi,  commencing  from  the  west,  arc  the 
Ganges,  Rdmgangd,  Garra,  Sukhetd,  Sii,  Brtita,  and  Giimtt.  The 
first  three  arc  navigable  by  boats  of  500  maunds  or  about  17  Ions 
burden.  The  Gtimli  is  here  a  small  river,  whose  dry-weather  discharge 
is  not  more  than  300  cubic  feet ;  it  has  high  sandy  banks,  and  is  easily 
fordabic;     The  Sdi  is  also  an  insignificant  sire.im  in  HardoL 

There  are  no  river  marts  in  the  District  except  Sindi  on  the  Gin*, 
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3in<I  no  fisheries  or  rii-er-aiJe  indutitrics  are  carried  on,  with  the  exception 
of  2  lilUc  limber  iiaffic  on  ihc  Ganijcs.  Scictal  large /Ai/i  or  lakes  are 
iicattered  throughout  the  OistricI,  the  largest  being  that  cA  Sindi, 
which  is  3  miles  long  by  from  i  to  i  miles  broad.  These  jhils  are 
much  used  for  irrigation,  i>6,ooo  acres  being  watered  from  tbeni, 
l>irgc  tracts  of  forest  jungle  still  exist,  and  furmurly  afforded  shelter  to 
bands  of  robbers.  1'igers  have  been  exterminated,  but  leopards  are 
still  found  in  ihc  nonhcrn  jungles.  Antelope,  spotted  deer,  and 
nilf^di  are  common.  Wild  duck,  leal,  grey  duck,  and  the  ccmmon  goose 
arc  more  abundant  in  Hardoi  than  in  any  other  District  of  Oudh ;  and 
the  chain  a\  jhlts  which  dot  the  lower  levels  of  the  Sdi  valley  abound 
in  all  kinds  of  waterfowl.  Fine  rohu  fish  are  found  in  the  Garra  and 
Rdmgangd  rivers.  H 

Huiory.~—TtiZ  early  traditions  of  this  District  go  back  to  the  days  ol^ 
the  Mahdbhdrata,  and  relate  how  DaUrim,  the  brother  of  Krishna, 
accompanied  by  Brdhmans,  was  making  a  lour  of  the  sacicd  places  of 
the  land.  On  coming  on  Nimkhir,  he  found  certain  holy  Kishts 
enga^ted  in  hearin;^  the  sacred  books  read  ;  and  as  one  of  them  would 
not  rise  to  salute  him,  he  smote  off  his  head  with  a  blade  oikuii  grass. 
In  order  to  purge  himself  of  his  guilt,  it  was  required  of  him  that  he 
should  rid  the  holy  men  of  a  certain  demon  named  Bfl,  who  dwelt  in 
a  lonely  spot  where  now  sUnds  the  town  of  Bilgram,  and  who  used  to 
persecute  the  worshippers  at  Nimkhdr,  by  raining  blood  and  filth  ujxjn 
their  aacrilice.i.  Bal.'iram  accdrdin^Iy  »lew  the  demon,  and  a  tnr^l 
mound  at  Bilgrim  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  site  of  his  abode.  ^1 

Passing  from  mythological  times,  the  first  authentic  records  of  HarOoi 
are  connected  with  the  Musdlman  colonization.  Bdwan  was  occupied 
by  Sayyid  Sdlir  Masdiid  in  toaS  a.d.  The  Shaikhs  declare  that  they 
conquered  Bilgrim  in  1013,  but  the  permanent  M uh am madan  occupation 
did  not  commence  till  ui;.  Gopamau  was  the  earliest  conquest  in 
Oudh  effected  by  Sayyid  Salir ;  and  descendants  of  the  early  conquerors 
are  -■Hill  to  be  found.  The  settlement  of  Pili  by  a  Pinde  Brihinan,  a 
Rjsaldir,  and  a  Shaikh,  all  three  of  whom  arc  represented  at  this  day  by 
men  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  a  curious  ilhistnilion  of  the 
occasional  stability  of  oriental  families.  Isauli  in  Bandar  was  also 
conquered  by  Sayyid  Saldr ;  but  Sandi  and  Siindfla  were  not  occupied 
unni  long  afterwards.  The  laiicr  was  the  capital  of  a  Pis!  kingdom, 
which  seems  to  have  spread  over  the  country  down  both  banks  of  the 
Ciimti  and  the  Sdi,  extending  from  its  original  seat  at  Dhaurahra  snd 
Mitauli.     The  Pdsis  are  still  vet)-  powerful  in  Hardoi. 

Owing  to  the  situation  of  the  District  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Ganges,  and  to  the  fact  of  its  commanding  the  fords  near  (he  great  city  of 
Kanauj,  Hardoi  formed  the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  battles  between 
the  rival  Afghin  and  Mughal  Empires.     It  was  here  that  the  Sharki  kings 
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nf  Jaiin])iir  miistereil  their  forces,  and  bid  defiance  lo  tl;e  Lodi  sovereigns 
oflMhi,  Here,  ajpiin,  the  Khilji  for  abricfspace  rallied  his  fotcesagainst 
the  Mughals,  and  established  his  head-quarten  at  Bflgrdm.  In  yet  later 
times,  Hardoi  formed  the  border-bnd  between  the  Nawdb  Waifr  of  Oudh 
and  the  Rohilli  Afghdns.      It  was  this  constant  passage  of  armies^ 

hich  rendered  the  formation  of  any  organisxjd  government  in  Hardoi 
impossible  till  after  the  accession  of  Akbar.  In  his  time,  the  whole  of 
the  north  of  the  District  vras  a  jungle,  and  the  few  scnlements  which 
tiad  been  made  there  were  mere  military-  outposts.     With  the  Mughals 

nnon  came  into  general  use ;  and  tlie  fords  of  the  Ganges  lost  their 
former  strategical  importance,  as  the  crossing  of  troops  could  lie  pro- 
tected by  the  new  engine  of  warfare-  Hardoi  tlien  ceased  to  be  the 
ratural  meeting  ■  place  of  eastern  and  western  India ;  jungles  were 
cleared :  new  Muhammadan  colonies  were  established  at  Gopdmau  l)y 
Akbar,  and  ai  ShAh;lbid  and  S.-fndl  by  Sh.lh  Jabin. 

It  is  not  clear  what  were  the  precise  relations  of  these  Musalmin 
chieftains  to  their  Hindu  neighbours.  The  Bilgrftm  family  jiteiend  to 
have  had  authority  over  pargands  R;iwar.  Sdndi,  and  Hardoi,  But  the 
few  villages  cotiiprising  their  present  estate  appeared  to  have  been 
slowly  octiuired  by  purrhnsc  at  different  times,  extending  over  a  long 
pciiod.  In  like  manner,  the  Sdndfla  Musalmdns  are  not  e\-cn  mentioned 
by  Colonel  SIccman  as  landlords,  and  the  larger  part  of  their  property 
was  acquired  at  a  very  recent  date.  The  country  was  probably  covered 
with  jungle,  and  the  few  scattered  villages  of  Hindus  were  dominated 
by  the  bnck  forts  of  the  MusaimSns.  The  principal  landed  clans  of 
Rdjputs  are  the  following  : — The  Ahbans,  really  Chdwars,  who  claim  to 
be  sprung  from  KdjiH  Gopi,  and  to  have  occupied  GoP:«mau,  havingj 
previously  ousted  the  I'hatheras,  about  loo  a.d.  1'hc  SombanKl.i  camel 
from  Kumhriwin  to  Sdndi  about  1400,  Their  chief  was  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  Musalin^Ins,  but  he  retained  Sandi  for  some  time,  and 
then  abandoned  it  for  Sivajfpur,  where  his  descendant  still  remains. 
The  Caurs,  the  most  powerful  clan  in  the  District,  occupy  the  central 
tract,  havmg,  as  alleged,  dnven  out  the  Thatheras  from  Biwan  and 
Sdra  during  the  time  of  the  Kanauj  sovereignty,  about  tiiS.  The 
Nikumbhs  say  that  they  came  from  Alwir  (Ulwur)  about  1450 ;  the 
Kati-irs  from  Farukhibid  about  1550;  and  the  Bais  of  Gundwd  from 
Baiswdra. 

Under  native  rule,  Hnidoi  was  the  most  turbulent  of  all  the  Districts 
of  Oudh.  It  was  divided  into  the  thakl&s  of  Sdndfla.  SAndi,  Pilli,  and 
Tandiion,  the  latter  including  the  wild  tract  of  Bangar,  cast  of  and 
Iftlong  the  &li,  in  which  the  Pdsis,  the  ancestral  lords  of  the  soil,  bod 
taken  refuge,  and  maintained  a  guerilla  warfare  against  all  authority, 
Hindu  or  Musalmdn,  supported  in  many  cases  by  their  Rdjput  neigh- 
bours.   Ahrori,  in  pargand  Gop.lmau,  was  their  main  residciTLCC.   0)Vm& 
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Sleenan  in  his  '  Diaiy,'  under  date  smd  Jxntttry  1S49,  thus 
tbc  mte  of  this  put  of  the  country  :  '  TuulkEoo,  8  miles  w<sl 
coitatty  le\-el ;  in  paru  wdl  cuitinted,  pomcuUrljr  in  the  vicinity  of 
villigies ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  &ui^e  is  co\'Cfcd  with  jun^. 
incfal  only  to  robbers  and  rcfractofr  landboldcn,  trho  abound  in  the 
farganS  of  Buigar.  In  this  respect,  it  is  reputed  one  of  the  wont 
Districts  at  Oudh.  ^Vithm  the  last  few  )'can,  the  king's  troops  b»ve 
been  frequently  beaten  and  driven  out  with  loss,  even  when  comnanded 
by  a  European  officer,  llie  landhotders  and  armed  peasantry  of  the 
differcnl  villoges  unite  their  quotas  of  auxiliaries,  and  concentrate  at 
a  given  signal  upon  the  troops  when  they  are  in  pursuit  of  robbers 
and  rebeli.  Almost  e^-ery  able-bodied  man  of  every  village  in  Bsngu 
is  tmined  to  the  use  of  arms ;  and  none  of  the  king's  troops,  sa\-c  thoee 
vho  are  regularly  disciplined  and  commanded  by  European  officers, 
will  venture  to  move  against  a  landholder  of  this  District.  When  the 
local  authorities  cannot  obuin  the  use  of  such  truops,  they  are  obliged 
to  conciliate  the  most  powerful  and  unscrupulous  by  reductions  in  the 
assessment  of  the  lands,  or  additions  to  their  nankdr.' 

This,  be  it  remembered,  was  written  in  1849,  shortly  before  tbc 
annexation.  Hordoi,  together  with  the  rest  of  Oudh,  became 
British  territory  under  Lord  Dalhousie's  Proclamation  of  February 
1S56.  Since  the  Sepoy  rebellion  in  1857,  c)>-il  order  has  been 
I'lnnly  esLiblishcd,  and  nothing  has  occurred  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  District. 

Population. — 1'hc  population  of  Hardoi  District,  according  to  the 
Census  of  1869,  amounted  to  93ir377  persons.  In  1881,  the  popula- 
tion was  returned  at  987,630,  showing  an  increase  of  56,153,  or  6  per 
cent.,  during  the  twelve  years  since  1869.  The  results  arrived  at 
by  the  Census  of  18S1  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: — Area  of 
District,  33ti'6  square  miles;  number  of  towns  and  villages,  t88a; 
houses,  147,073.  Total  population  (iSSi)  987,630,  namely,  males 
S3'. 704,  and  females  455,916;  proportion  of  males,  538  per  cent. 
Average  density  of  |)opulalion,  437  per  square  mile;  towns  or  rillagcs 
per  square  mile,  '3i;  persons  per  town  or  village,  534;  houses  per 
square  mile,  636 ;  persons  per  house,  67.  Classilicd  according 
to  religion,  the  Hindus  number  884,967,  of  whom  54'i  per  cent,  are 
males  and  45-9  jier  cent,  females.  I-'cmale  infanticide  was  formerly 
extremely  common  in  Hardoi,  and  the  small  proportion  of  females  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  offence  has  not  yet  been  altogether  ■ 
stamped  out.  The  Muhammadans  number  101,571,  of  whom  5f8  per 
cenL  are  males  and  48-3  jicr  cent,  fcmnk-s ;  Christians,  European  and 
native,  75  ;  Sikhs,  15 ;  and  Jain,  1. 

The  most  numerous  caste  arc  the  Chamdrs,  160,939,  w^o  'orm 
18  per  cent,  of  the  Hindu  population.     Next  in  order  of  number 
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come  the  Brihmans,  toS,9Si ;  and  ihc  44  clans  of  Ritjputs,  73,808. 
All  these  caitea  are  mostly  yeoman  proprietors  and  cuUivators.  The 
other  princijial  high  castes  are — Baniyls  35,487;  and  Kiyasthti,  9495. 
Of  lower  castes,  there  arc — Ahirs.  70,358;  KachhU,  87,680;  Kdrmis, 
19,014 ;  Pi-sis,  71,336 ;  Gad.irias,  35.500 ;  Kahdra,  34,661.  The 
strongest  sections  anionf;  the  Muhammadan  iiojiulation  are  the  Puthins, 
Shaikhs,  Jultihds  (Muhammadan  weavers),  Sayyida,  and  Moghals;  but 
the  Census  Rei>on  does  not  give  the  Muhnmniadnn  population  according 
to  race  or  clan.  In  religion,  the  Muhammadans  are  returned  as — Sunnis, 
99-458;  Shiis,3ii4.  The  Musslmdns  reside  principally  in  the  larj^e 
towns,  but  even  in  these  they  form  the  minority  of  the  population.  In 
some  cases  they  have  inhibited  the  building  of  temples ;  and  recently, 
on  a  protest  being  made  against  a  temple  being  erected  by  a  Hindu 
Rdji  on  his  own  land  in  llie  town  of  SJndCIa,  it  appeared  on  inquiry 
that  no  Hindu  temple  had  ever  been  built  in  the  town,  owing  to  the 
bigotry  of  the  Muhammadans.  ]3ut  siich  instances  arc  not  common, 
and  ftfusalmJns  often  join  in  the  RdmtiUi,  and  other  religious  celcbra- 
Itons  of  the  Hindus.  Hardoi  has  a  larger  urban  iKipulation  than 
any  other  Otidh  District  except  Lircknow.  Out  of  14  towns  in  Oudh 
containing  upwards  of  10,000  inhabitants,  5  arc  situated  within  this 
Dijtria.  None  of  them,  however,  are  places  of  any  trade,  and  only 
one,  Siindi,  is  situated  on  a  navigable  river.  The  9  largest  towns  and 
their  populations  arc — Shahabad,  population  (1881)  18,510;  Sanoila, 
14,865 ;  KiLCitAM,  11,06;;  Mallanwan,  10,970;  Hardoi,  10,0:6; 
Sakdi,  9810;  PiHANi,  7540;  GoPAMAtj,  5374  J  and  Maohuganj, 
3088, — all  of  which  see  sc|iaratcly.  Of  these,  the  first  seven  arc 
regularly  constituted  municijialities.  The  several  villages  and  town- 
ships are  thus  cloi^ified  in  the  Census  Report  of  iSSt: — 5S4  contain 
less  than  loo  inhabitants;  651  from  200  to  500;  418  from  500 to  1000; 
184  from  tooo  to  sooo ;  36  from  300a  to  5000 ;  3  from  5000  to  to.ooo ; 
and  5  from  10,000  upwards. 

As  regards  occupation,  the  Census  Report  classifies  the  popula- 
tion into  the  following  six  main  groups: — Class  (i)  Professional, 
including  Government  servants,  civil  and  military,  and  the  learned 
professions,  7931;  (a)  domestic  servants,  inn  and  lodging-house 
keeper*,  etc,  1431;  (3)  commercial,  including  merchants,  traders, 
carriers,  etc.,  8174;  (4}  agricultural  and  paMoral,  359,644;  (5)  manu- 
facturing and  indusiri.-il,  43,009;  (6)  indefinite  and  unproductive 
(comprising  34,616  general  labourers,  and  187,787  male  children  and 
persons  of  unspecified  occupations),  312,413. 

The  principal  religious  fairs  arc  Ihc  following: — At  Bflgnlm,  in 
September,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Rimtild  feMival,  Listing  ten  days, 
and  attended  by  about  40,000  persons;  at  Haitia  Haran,  during  the 
whole  month  of  Bhddra  (August — September),   attended  by  loo^ooo 
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penons;  at  Banajra,  ia  April  and  November,  the  Paramkamta  SamdHt 
Uaani,  lasdng  for  a  tin^e  day  on  each  occasion,  and  aueodcd  by  from 
15,000  to  >o,ooo  pcnons.  These,  together  with  several  muUer  ban, 
are  held  for  religious  purposes,  and  have  no  commercial  imponaoce: 

Agriaiiturt,  —  Rice,  wheal,  and  other  food -grains  form  tbc  great 
Maples  of  agriculture.  With  regard  to  the  crops  cultivated,  the 
■eaaoos  of  sowing  and  reaping,  rates  of  rent,  condition  of  the  cultivators, 
etc,  the  remarks  on  these  heads  made  in  the  articles  Kmeki  and 
I.CCKNow  apply  equally  to  this  IMstrict  The  area  under  crops  b 
363,004  acres,  or  1349  square  miles,  being  more  than  half  the  entire 
area.  The  remaining  area  consists  of  394,309  acres  available  for 
cultivation  and  for  grazing  lands,  and  114,796  acres  of  uocultivable 
waste.  The  area  under  each  description  of  crop  in  i88a-S3,  including 
land  bearing  two  crops,  is  thus  relumed : — Wheal,  449,379  acres ;  rice, 
15,062  acres  ;  other  food-grains,  554,646  acres  ;  oil-seeds,  8902  acres ; 
eugar<ane,  10,163  acres;  cotton,  14,014  acres;  opium,  8014  acres; 
indigo,  68S9  acres;  fibres,  3416  acres;  tobacco,  791S  acres;  and 
vegetables,  13,086  acres:  total  (including  land  bearing  two  crops), 
1,100,609  acres.  The  average  out-ium  of  the  different  crops  in 
1882-83  is  returned  as  follows: — Wheat,  430  lbs.  per  aae;  rice, 
367  lbs. ;  inferior  food-grains,  370  lbs. ;  cotton,  64  lbs. ;  other  fibres, 
136  lbs.;  oil-seeds,  70  lbs.;  ojiium,  so  lbs.;  sugar,  1834  lbs.;  and 
tobacco,  164  lbs.  an  acre.  Excluding  revenue-free  grants,  the  area  of 
the  Di.-rtrict  is  thus  classified  : — 59  jier  cent  under  crops ;  a  per  cent. 
groves;  35  per  cent  cultivable  waste  ;  %\  pur  cent,  barren  ;  5}  per  cent. 
water  area ;  3  per  cent,  roads  and  village  sites.  A  plough  and  pair  of 
oxen  are  able  to  cultivate  6  acres  of  loam  or  ctay,  or  8  acres  of  sandy 
soil.  The  agricultural  stock  in  the  District  in  18S3-83  was  returned 
as  follows: — Cows  and  bullocks,  377.351;  horses,  1463;  ponies, 
i3.'S9;  donkeys,  3553;  sheep  and  goals,  106,142;  pigs,  37.'39; 
carts,  4756;  ploughs,  115,417.  The  average  price  of  wheat  and 
bdjra  for  the  three  decennial  periods  ending  1870  arc  returned  si 
follows: — 1841-50,  wheat  3s.  %\^.  per  cwL,  bijra  3s.  ad,  per  cvft. ; 
1851-60,  wheal  3s.  id.,  bdjra  3s,  id. ;  1861-70,  wheat  4s.  id.,  bdjra 
4s,  3d.  i>er  cwt.  The  average  rates  in  1870  for  food-grains  at  the 
Alddhuganj  mart  were  a.i  follows: — Common  unhuiiked  rice,  4s.  9|d. 
per  CWL;  common  husked  rice,  los.  8d. ;  wheat,  5s.  ltd;  barley, 
4s.  id. ;  bajra,  5s.  4d. ;  jear,  5s.  id.  ;  gram,  4s.  7d. ;  arfiar,  4*.  ^d. ; 
urid,  7s.  6d.;  moth,  7s.;  miig,  ss.  7d. ;  masuri,  4s.  Sd.  per  cvl,  TheH 
.iveiage  prices  for  staple  food  products  in  1S83  wore  returned  as 
follows :  —  Wheal,  5s.  7d. ;  gram,  4s. ;  rice  (beat),  8s,  7d. ;  rice 
(common),  7s.;  sugar  (rclined),  ;£a,  6s.;  and  gur  or  crude  sugar, 
S».  7d.  per  cwt.  1'hc  food-grains  in  common  use  among  the  peasantry 
are  maixc,  kodot  bijra,  and  jodr,  made  into  bread-cakes ;  bailey  and  gram 
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^wRtdand  «ten  dry ;  and  peas,  molk,  and  utUm  pottai;c.  Two  mtala 
are  taken  a  day,  at  noon  and  sundown.  Fiah  are  abundant,  and  ought 
to  form  an  imponanl  article  of  diet,  but  owing  to  the  dcarncss  of  sail, 
the  people  are  unable  to  cure  them  ;  and  thus,  while  they  arc  used  as 
manure  at  one  time  of  the  year,  there  is  a  scarcity  during  the  remaining 
nvomhs, 

Landed  projieny  in  Hatdoi  is  more  evenly  divided  under  the 
OifTcrcni  tenures  than  is  usual  in  Oudh.  The  distribution  is  as  follows : 
— TAIukddri,  391  villages;  samMM,  Soa  ;  fatliddri,  765  villages. 
The  several  d.ins  of  Rajputs  hold  1163  villa);«;  the  Musalnians 
come  next  with  409;  and  following  them  are  the  Kiyasihs  with  158, 
and  the  Urdhmans  with  r57.  Hardoi  is  conspicuous  for  the  absence 
of  the  great  feudal  chiel'ships  so  common  in  other  Oudh  Districts. 
There  arc  only  17  tdlukddn,  holding  altogether  431  villages  (com- 
prising 364.935  acres),  and  paying  ^^[36,035  of  Government  revenue. 
The  largest  estates  are  those  of  Khaslal  Husain,  S3>8S7  seres,  paying 
£,S^\b'.  and  of  Rdji  Tilak  Singh,  43,166  aocs,  jiaytng  ;£44o6  of 
Government  revenue.  The  small  proprietors  number  21,758,  holding 
1588  villages,  covering  1,105,000  acres,  or  an  average  of  50  acres  each. 
The  toul  male  agricultural  popul.ttion  of  Hardoi  District  in  iHSt 
amounted  to  258.580,  cultivating  an  average  of  3-57  acres  each.  The 
total  population,  however,  dependent  on  the  soil,  amounted  to  7*4i<35t 
or  7j'33  per  cent,  of  the  Dislricl  populniion.  Of  the  lolnl  District 
area  of  i3ti'6  square  miles,  3190  square  miles  are  assessed  for 
Government  revenue.  Of  these,  1408  stjunrc  miles  arc  under  culti- 
vation ;  483  square  miles  are  cultivable,  and  the  remainder  unculliv- 
able  waste.  Total  amount  of  Government  assessment,  including  local 
rates  and  cesses  on  land,  j£i4i,787,  or  3s.  ijd.  per  cultivated  acre. 
Total  rental  actually  paid  by  cultivators,  including  cesses,  j£j9S,S34i 
or  68.  4jd.  per  cultivated  acre.  The  average  wages  of  a  skilled 
workman  is  l\iS;  and  of  an  unskilled  workman,  sJd.  per  diem. 

Communictitiom,  Trade,  Comment,  eh. — The  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand 
Railway  from  Lucknow  to  Shdhjahnnpur  runs  through  Hardoi  for  a 
(tiatance  of  61  miles,  with  stations  at  Sdndila,  Kachond,  Sitdpur  road, 
Hardoi,  Chandpur,  and  Sh^hdbftd.  There  arc  also  3>t}  miles  of  raised 
and  bridged  roadu,  and  73  miles  of  minor  ron<ls,  intersecting  the 
District,  The  princijml  imports  are  cotton,  salt,  country  cloth,  and 
Europc-ui  piece-goods ;  the  exports  arc  food  -  grains,  sugar,  toliacco, 
homed  cattle,  and  hides.  In  1875,  the  value  of  the  imports  was 
returned  at  ;£ioJ.9Si,  and  the  exports  at  ^61,977.  The  only  manu- 
facture of  any  note  carried  on  is  in  the  weaving  of  a  peculiar  description 
of  muslin  known  as  mahmudi. 

Administration. — The  judicial  slafT  consists  of  3  European  and  6 
native  magistrates,  besides  9  native  honorary  magistrates,  all  of  whom 
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have  alto  civil  and  revenue  powers.  The  toul  revenue  of  the  Duiria 
in  iSji  aiuuuuud  lo  ^£158,676,  of  which  ;^i4S.ai3.  or  90  perccnL, 
ivas  derived  from  ihc  land ;  and  the  civil  exjiendiiure  to  ^£18,705.  At 
tlie  recent  revised  land  settlement,  between  1864  and  i86tl,  the  Govern- 
meal  bmd  revenue  demand  was  enhanced  by  41  per  oenu  In  1875 
the  gro&s  rc\'cnue  amounted  to  ;fi70<95i.  of  which  the  land  con- 
tributed ^£151, 396;  10l.1l  civil  expenditure,  ^18,476.  The  total 
revenue  of  the  District  iliowed  a  iJiglit  Calling  off  in  i&Si-Si,  and 
amounted  [0^161,897,  of  which  Ihc  land-tax  contributed  ^£131,994; 
civil  ex[icndilure,  ^34,o!ii.  The  tegular  police  force  in  i&Si-Ss  con- 
sisted of  448  officers  and  men,  maintained  at  a  cost  to  Ou^'ernment  of 
^^5903;  the  village  watch  or  rural  police  numbered  1154,  maintained 
by  t)ie  lindJioldcrs  or  vilhgerK  ut  a  cost  of  ;£359> ;  and  the  municiiwt 
force  of  137  men,  costing  ^£787  from  municipal  funds.  Hardoi 
District  possesses  »  singular  immunity  from  crime ;  daily  average 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  District  jail  and  loclc-uji  in  1881-83,  ^l^'l- 
Education  has  made  coosidciablc  progress.  In  1873  there  K'crc  4763 
KchoUrs  attending  loi  sdiooU  (of  which  13  were  girls' school*).  By 
1875  ^^^  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  141,  and  of  pupQs  to 
5877.  In  1881  there  was  a  total  of  153  CJovcrnmcnt-inspcctcd  school*, 
with  a  rolli)(5io8pU])i!s.  Thisis  exclusiveofun^tidedanduninspected 
tchools ;  and  the  Census  Report  in  1881  returned  5479  boys  and  1  la 
girls  as  under  instruction,  besides  18,838  males  and  306  females  able  to 
read  and  write,  but  not  under  inslriiclion.  There  are  DO  newspa|iet4, 
or  literary  or  educational  societies,  in  the  District. 

MtdUal  Asfftts,  <t(. — 'I'he  climate  of  Hardoi  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  Oudh  generally,  except  that  it  has  jierhaps  the  smallest  rainfall 
of  any  District  in  the  Province.  The  average  annual  rainfall  for  the 
fifteen  year*  ending  1882  w,ia  about  35^  inches,  that  of  the  I'lovincc 
gcnernlly  being  about  41.  In  1S73,  the  rainfall  was  only  11  inches, 
in  1874,  31  inches,  and  in  18S1,  34-6  inches,  being  the  lowest  recorded 
in  Oudh  in  each  year.  The  average  mean  monthly  tcmiierature  for  the 
three  year*  1869  to  187 1  was  as  follows: — January,  59'  F.  j  February, 
66}';  March,  75°;  April,  75";  May,  91  A" ;  June.  94^°;  July,  87'; 
August.  86^' ;  September,  82^' ;  OcIoIkt,  77' ;  November,  69* ; 
Deoember,  61°  F.  No  later  tbermooietrical  returns  are  available. 
Malarial  fevers  are  the  only  prevailing  endemic  disease  of  the  District, 
and  are  altributablt;  to  the  extensive  marshes.  Epidemic  cliolcra 
occasionally  occurs,  and  small-pox  prevails  annually,  generally  in  the 
cold  season.  Caitle  diseases  known  as  patchitna  and  kur^  are  common. 
The  total  numljer  of  deaths  registered  in  the  District  in  1882  w-as 
39,116,  or  at  the  rate  of  3941  per  thousand  of  the  population.  Of 
the  deaths,  33,009,  or  33-86  per  thousand,  were  assigned  to  fevers ;  1347, 
or  1*46  per  thousand,  lo  small-pox;  and  10 13, or  no  per  ibuus-tRd,  tu 
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cholera.  Charitable  dbpensarics  at  Hardoi,  Sindfia,  Shih^Md,  and 
BJIgiim  alTorded  medical  relief  in  tS8j  to  36,938  outdoor  and  1076 
in-door  patients.  [For  further  information  regarding  Hardoi  District, 
see  the  Stitlantnt  Jitpori,  by  Messrs.  E.  O.  Bradford,  A.  H.  Harrington, 
wtd  W,  Blennerluuiett  {1875-76);  the  North-Wtstem  Piwincts  and 
Oudh  Cftsuf  Report  for  tS8i  ;  the  Ouah  Gauttter  (vol.  ii.,  Lucknow, 
•877) ;  and  the  Admititilrative  ami  DtfartmeHlal  Rtporis  for  the  North- 
Wtsltrn  Provinas  and  Oudh,  18S0-18S3.] 

Hardoi— 7<>Af//  or  Sub-division  of  Hardoi  District,  Oudh;  lying 
between  17*  9'  and  27'  39'  N.  lat,  and  between  79'  51'  30'  and  8o*  31' 
E.  long.,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Shdhibdd  l<shiil,  on  the  cast  by 
Mt^tfildi  lahtit  of  Sitdpur,  on  the  south  by  Sindila  and  Uilgidni  lahsUs, 
and  on  the  nest  by  Hflgnim.  Area,  638  square  miles,  of  which  359 
are  cultivated.  Population  (1S69)  337,909;  (1881)  161,107,  namely, 
Hindus,  243,0:6;  Muhammad.tnB,  19,011;  and  'others,*  70;  luales 
numbered  143,184,  and  females  118,933.  Increase  of  population  in 
the  twelve  years  since  1869,  33,198,  or  14-6  per  cent.  Number  of 
villages  or  towns,  467,  of  which  380  contained  less  than  five  hundred 
inhabitants ;  average  density  of  iiopiiLition,  409  per  S(|uare  mile.  The 
lahiil  consists  of  the  5  far^ands  of  Bangar,  Gopimau,  Sira  (South), 
Biwan,  and  Harwtla  It  contains  i  civil  and  fi  criminal  courts, 
including  the  head-quarter  courts ;  3  police  circles  (thdnds) ;  regular 
police,  45  men  ;  municipal  police,  31  ;  village  watchmen  {fAau^idJn), 

67S- 

Hardoi. — Chief  town  and  administrative  head-quarters  of  Hardoi 
District,  Oudh  ;  on  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railway,  63  miles  from 
Lucknow,  and  39  from  Shilhjahdnpur.  Lat.  27'  33,'  40"  N.,  long.  8o" 
10'  5'  K.  The  town  appear?  to  have  been  founded  more  than  700  years 
ago  by  a  body  of  Cliamdr  Gaurs  from  Narkanjari,  near  Indorc,  who 
drove  out  the  Thaihcras  and  destroyed  their  fortress,  the  remains  of 
which  still  exist  in  the  shape  of  large  mounds.  The  jiresent  town  is 
largely  built  of  bricks  dug  out  of  the  old  Thathera  remains.  Hardoi 
itself  is  a  pl.tce  of  no  importance.  It  was  selected  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  District  on  the  occupation  of  the  country  after  the  Sepoy  Mutiny 
of  1857,  apiKirently  for  its  central  position.  Population  (1S73)  7156  ; 
(tSSt)  10,016,  namely,  males  6030,  and  females  4006.  Cbssified 
according  to  religion,  there  were  in  1881 — Hindus,  7853;  Muham- 
madans,  2107;  Christians,  53;  and  'others,'  14.  Area  of  town  site. 
4S0  acres.  The  Goveinmcnt  buildings  consist  of  the  usual  courts, 
police  station.  Jail,  school,  dispensary,  lahalddi'i  office,  etc  Bi-wccltly 
market.  Hardoi  has  been  constituted  a  municipality  under  Act  xv. 
of  1873;  rCTcmie  in  1881-83,  ;£Soo,  derived  almost  entirely  from 
octroi ;  expenditure,  v£;S3. 

Hardoi. — Piirgami  of  fahiii  Digbijaiganj,  Rai  Baicli  District,  Oudh ; 
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bouDd«l  on  the  north  by  the  liute  river  N^ya,  on  ihe  east  by  Sim- 
t^itta,  on  the  south  by  Rii  Barcti,  and  on  ihc  west  by  Bachhriwfin 
parganis.  The  land  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Bhars,  who  sac- 
cewJed  in  defeating  a  party  of  Sayj-id  Sdlilr's  iniading  force  about  1030 
*.!>,  They  continued  to  hold  this  pargand,  just  in  the  centtc  of  Oudh, 
and  far  firom  any  scat  of  civilisation,  400  years  longer,  till  the  beginninjg 
of  ihe  isth  centurj',  when  Ihcy  were  attacked  and  utterly  annihilated 
by  Ibnihini  Sharki  of  Jdunpur,  who  bestowed  the  esute  upon  one  of  S 
his  followers,  Sayj'id  JaUI-ud-din,  whose  descendants  still  reside  in  • 
the  town.  Area,  15.56'  acres;  Government  land-tax,  ^£3996,  oral  the 
rate  of  S*.  lid,  per  acre.  Population  (18&9)  15.706,  residing  in  ij 
villages,  of  which  15  were  idlukdAri  and  8  the  jiroperty  of  village  com- 
munities. Population  (1881)  13,173,  namely,  males  6397,  and  female* 
6776,  showing  a  decrease  of  3533,  or  i6'i  per  cent,  in  tlie  twelve  years 
iincc  1869.  The  soil  is  very  fenile.  yielding  the  best  crops ;  and  renu 
in  consequence  are  high.  In  one  township,  Asni — celebrated  for  its 
tobacco — the  rents  arc  as  high  as  ^'4,  1 6s.  ijer  acre,  Kurmts  are  the 
chief  cultivating  caste.  Saltpetre  and  salt  were  formerly  manufactured, 
but  this  industr)'  has  been  discontinued  since  the  British  annexation. 
Two  Kmall  markets,  in  Atehra  and  I'ira  Khurd.  About  15,000  mattndt 
of  wheat  are  animally  exported  to  Lucknow  and  Cawnpur. 

HartloL — Town  in  Digbijaiganj  tahsil,  Rdi  Uareli  District,  Oudb, 
and  head'Cjuartera  of  Hardoi  ta/uil ;  KiiiinlcO  on  the  road  from  Digbi- 
jaiganj to  Bachhriwdn,  la  miles  north  of  Rdi  Barcli  town,  and  4  miles  h 
e.ist  of  Thulendi.  I^t  a6°  aS' n.,  long.  8i"  15'  k.  Founded  by  a  Bhar^ 
chief  named  Hardoi,  prior  to  Ntasaiid's  unsuccessful  invasion.  On  the 
extermination  of  the  Bhars  by  Sulliu  Ibrahnn  of  Jaunpur,  a  mud  fort 
was  built  here,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  Two  masonry  mosques, 
and  itis'i^!,  and  Hindu  temple. 

Harduagai^. — Town  in  Aligarh  Disiiict,  Norih-Western  Provinces. 
Lies  in  the  o[)en  plain,  6  miles  cast  of  Alfgarh.  Lat,  17°  56'  30'  N.,  long. 
78*  11'  40"  E.  Area,  80  acres.  Population  (1871)5205  ;  (1881)4510, 
namely,  3901  Hindus,  585  Muhammadans,  and  34  Jains.  Founded 
by  Hardwa  or  Balirdm,  brother  of  Krishna,  but  containing  no  remains 
to  justify  this  mytliical  aniii|uity.  Occupied  by  Chnuh^  R4jpuis  after 
the  Musalman  conquest  of  Delhi.  Plundered  during  the  Mutiny  by 
neighbouring  villagers.  Fine  open  bdzdr  lined  with  good  shops,  police 
station,  poet-oRice,  school.  Rimpur  station  on  the  Oudh  and  Rohil- 
khand  Railway  lies  3  miles  north ;  and  the  Ganges  Canal,  passing  1 
mile  east,  carries  off  most  of  the  local  traffic  Imports— salt,  limber, 
and  bamboos;  exports — cotton  and  grain.  The  canal  irrigates  the 
surrounding  lands.  A  small  municipal  revenue  is  raised  for  police  and 
conscrwmcy  purposes  under  the  provisions  of  Act  xx.  of  1856. 

"     iw4r.— Ancient  historical  town  and  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Sahi- 
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ranpuT  DiOrict,  North-Wcstcm  Provinces.  Lat.  ag*  57*30*  N.,long.  7S" 
I  a'  s>*  E.  Populauon  (1871)4800;  (1881)3614.  Diiiiam  from  Riirlci 
(Koorkcc)  17  miles  north-cast ;  from  Sahdr.tnpur  town  39  miles  nonh- 
cast.  Siitiatcd  on  ihe  right  bank  of  the  (j.tngL-s,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Siwdlilc  Hills,  close  by  the  gorge  through  which  [he  river  debouches  upon 
the  plains.  On  ihe  opposite  shoic  rises  the  hilt  of  Chandi  Pahir,  iihose 
summit  is  crowned  by  a  temple,  connected  with  iliose  of  Hordwir. 
The  Ganges  here  divides  into  many  shallow  channels,  intercepted  by 
itbnds.  The  town  is  of  great  anti<iuily,  and  has  borne  many  names, 
It  was  originally  known  as  Kapila  or  Gupita,  from  the  sage  Kapib, 
who  passed  his  life  in  religious  austerities  ni  the  spot  still  pointed  out 
as  Kapilasth.ina.  Hwcn  Thsang,  the  Chinese  Huddhist  pilgrim,  in 
the  7th  century  a.d.,  vi.sited  a  city  which  he  calls  Mo-yu-lo,  and  the 
remains  of  which  still  exist  at  Mayapur,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
modern  town.  He  describes  the  site  as  some  3^  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, enclosing  a  dense  population;  and  General  Cunningham  finds 
that  the  existing  ruins  strongly  confirm  his  account.  The  ruins  are 
thus  described  in  the  Report  0/  iht  Arthaolo^itai  &irvey,  vol   it.  p^ 

■  These  traces  extend  from  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  enters  the 
Ganges  near  the  modem  temple  of  Sarovanitih,  to  the  old  fort  of  Riiji 
iJcn,  on  the  bank  of  the  canal,  a  distance  of  7500  feet.  The  breadth 
is  irregular ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  more  than  3000  feet  at  the 
south  end,  and  at  the  noilh  end,  where  the  Siwdlik  Hills  approach  the 
river,  it  must  have  been  contracted  to  1000  feet.  These  dimi-nsions 
give  a  circuit  of  19,000  feet,  or  rather  more  than  3^  miles.  Within 
these  limits  there  arc  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort,  750  feet  stiuaic,  attributed 
to  Riji  Ben,  and  several  lofty  mounds  covered  with  broken  bricks,  of 
which  the  laigest  and  most  conspicuous  is  immediately  above  the  canal 
bridge.  There  arc  also  three  old  temples  dedicated  to  Nir.'tyann-sili,  to 
Miya  Uevf,  and  to  Bhairava.  The  celebrated  ghdt,  called  ilie  Pairi  or 
"  feet"  gfiiil,  is  altogether  outside  these  limits,  being  upwards  of  »ooo 
feel  to  the  norih-cast  of  the  Sarovanath  temple.  The  antiquity  of  the 
place  is  undoubted,  not  only  from  the  extensive  foundations  of  large 
brides  which  arc  everywhere  visible,  and  the  numerous  fragments  of 
ancient  sculpture  accumulated  about  the  temples,  but  from  the  great 
variety  of  tlie  old  coins,  similar  to  tliose  of  Sugh,  which  are  found  here 
every  year.  The  temple  of  Kariyana-siU,  or  Nat^iyana-bali,  is  made  of  ^ 
bricks  9)  inches  square  and  2^  inches  thick,  .uid  is  plastered  on  the 
outside.  Collected  around  it  are  numerous  squared  stones  and  broken 
sculptures.  One  of  the  stones  h.is  belonged  to  the  dee]>ly-carved, 
cusped  roof  of  an  old  temple.  Amongst  the  broken  sculptures  1  wan 
able  to  identify  only  one  small  figure  of  Buddha,  the  ascetic,  surrounded 
by  smaller  figures  of  ascetic  attendants.    The  temple  of  Miya  Devf  is 
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built  entirely  of  stone ;  and,  from  the  rema^inH  of  an  inscription  o^xr  the 
entrance  dooru-ay,  I  think  it  may  be  ak  o!0  iu  the  loth  or  nth 
century.  The  princiiJal  statue,  which  is  called  Miya  Devi,  is  a  thrce- 
hcadcd  and  four-armed  female  in  the  act  of  killing  a  prostntic  %iin^ 
In  one  of  the  hands  I  rcrognised  the  thakra,  or  discus;  in  another 
there  was  an  object  like  a  human  head  ;  and  in  a  third  hand  the  irisul. 
This  is  ccnainly  not  the  figure  of  M.iya  Devi,  the  mother  of  liuddho, 
nor  is  it  exactly  that  of  any  goddess  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It 
corresponds  be«t  with  the  figures  of  Durga ;  but  if  the  name  assigned 
to  il  Is  correct,  the  figure  must  be  that  of  the  Puntnik  Miya  Devi,  who, 
according  to  the  Bhag.ivata,  was  the  "  energy  of  the  sujireme,  and  by 
her,  whose  name  is  MAya,  the  Lord  made  the  universe."  But  the 
action  of  the  figure  is  most  decidedly  opposed  to  this  identification  ;H 
and  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  assign  the  statue  to  Durgd,  the  cotisort 
of  Siva,  to  whom  Vishnu  gave  his  discus,  and  Siva  his  tridenL  This 
attribution  is  the  more  probable  .is  there  is,  close  beside  it,  a  squatting 
male  figure  wilh  eight  arms,  which  can  only  be  Siva;  and  on  the  outside 
of  the  temple  there  is  a  I.ingam,  and  a  statue  of  the  bull  Nandi,  There 
is  also  a  fragment  of  a  large  female  statue,  which  may  possibly  have 
been  Mara  Devi,  but  it  was  too  imiierfrct  for  recognition.  As  there 
was  nothing  about  the  temple  to  give  any  clue  to  its  identification,  \^k 
can  only  conjecture  that  the  original  figure  of  Maya  Devf  must  have  ™ 
been  destroyed  by  the  Muhammadans,  and  that  the  vacant  temple  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  votaries  of  Siva.  Uutside  the  modctn 
temple  of  Sarovaniith,  I  found  a  statue  of  Budilhn  seated  in  abstraction 
under  the  Eodlii  or  sacred  fig-tree,  and  accompanied  by  two  stindin;j 
and  two  flying  figures.  On  the  pedestal  there  was  a  wheel,  with  a  lion 
on  each  side  as  3U|)porten< ;  and  as  the  figure  was  apparently  naked,  I 
concluded  that  it  represents  Adi  Buddha,  the  first  of  the  twenty-four 
Jain  hierarchs.' 

The  name  of  Hardwdr,  or  Hari-dwira,  litctally  'Vishnu's  CUe,'< 
seems  to  be  of  com])aratively  modern  origin,  as  both  Abu  Rihin  a»d^ 
Rashid-ud-dfn  mention  only  Gangi-dwira,  or  the  'Ganges  Gor]{e' 
(literally,  gate).  Its  earlier  names,  Mayura,  or  Mdyapur,  connect  it 
with  Sivaite  worship,  rather  than  with  any  form  of  Vishnu.  Abul  Fad, 
in  the  time  of  Akbar,  speaks  of  Mdya,  vulgarly  Hari-dwdra  on  thi 
Ganges,  being  sacred  ground  for  36  miles  in  length.  In  the  next  reign, 
Tom  Coryat  visited  the  place,  and  described  il  as  '  Hari-dwdra,  the 
capital  of  Siva.'  A  dispute  exists  to  this  day  between  the  followers  of 
Siva  and  Vishnu,  as  to  which  of  these  deities  gave  birth  to  the  Ganges. 
The  Vishnu  PiinS'ia  is  cited  by  both,  as  il  ascribes  the  Ganges  to 
Vishnu,  and  the  Alaknanda,  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Ganges,  to  Siva. 
The  Sivaiies  argue  thai  the  proper  name  is  //aradwdra,  '  Siva's  Gale  ;* 
the  Vishnuiles  maintain  that  it  is  Hari-dtfard.  '  Vishnu's  Gate."    The 
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Tnilh  is  that  it  was  a  scene  of  sacred  rites  long  before  either  Sivaism  or  J 
Vishnuism  developed  in  thcJr  present  forma.     As  the  spot  where  the* 
Ganges   issues  forth  on    its  fertilizing    career,  Hardwar   obtained    the 
veneration  of  each  of  the  great  rchgions  of  India,  and  preserres  the 
memorials  alike  of  Buddhism,   Sivaism,  and  Vishnuism,  and   of  rites 
perhaps  earlier  than  any  of  them. 

'The  present  town,'  says  the  Government  official  account  of 
Sahdranpur  District,  'and  the  ruined  village  of  Mayapur.  both  lie  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  at  the  southern  ba.^e  of  the  SiwAlik  range, 
ihrough  which,  by  a  gorge  or  natural  breach,  the  river  enteri  the 
lilains.  On  the  left  is  the  Ch.indi  fahir,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
temple  connected  with  those  in  Haidwar  itself.  The  rivet  occupies  the 
whole  gorge,  the  width  of  which  at  its  narrowest  point  is  about  i  mile. 
Owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  hills  and  the  great  declivity  to  '\\\  bed,  the 
Ganges  here  divides  into  several  channels,  intercepted  by  large  islands, 
many  of  which  arc  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  liit;h-f1ood  water.  One 
of  these  channels  commences  about  i^  miles  above  Hardwdr,  and 
flows  by  Hardwdr,  Mayapur,  and  Kankhal,  rejoining  the  parent  river 
a  little  below  the  last  town.  It  is  from  a  spot  on  this  branch,  between 
Mayapur  and  Kankhat,  that  the  head-waters  of  the  Ganges  Canal  ' 
arc  taken.  Hardwir  was  visited  in  1796  by  Hardwicke,  nho  calls  it 
a  small  place  situated  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  Rapcr  describes  it  in 
1808  as  very  inconsiderable,  "having  only  one  street,  about  15  feet  in 
breadth  and  a  furlong  and  a  hoJf  in  length.  Most  of  the  houses  have  1 
the  upper  part  of  brick  and  the  lower  part  of  stone,  which  is  of  good 
quality."    The  street  is  now  fully  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long.' 

Modtm  Cfrtmomes. — The  great  object  of  attraction  at  the  present  day  ■ 
is  the  Hari-kecharan  or  bathing  f^AAl,  with   the  adjoining  temple  of^ 
(Janga-dwara.    The  eharan.  or  fool-mark  of  Vishnu,  is  imprinted  on  a 
stone   let  into    the  up|ier  wall  of  the  ghiil,  and  forms   an   object  of 
special  reverence.     Each  pilgrim  struggles  to  be  the  first  to  plunge  into 
the  pool,  after  the  propitious  moment  has  arrived ;  and  stringent  police 
regulations  are  required  to  prevent  the  crowd  trampling  one  another  to ' 
death,  and  drowning  each  other  under  the  sacred  water.     In  iSkj, 
430  person.i,  including  some  SejKiys  on   guard,  lost   their   lives  by 
emshing  in  this  manner ;  after  which  accident.  Government  constructed 
the  present  enlarged  ghdl  of  sixty  steps,  100  feet  in  width.     Tlic  great . 
assemblage  of  pilgrims  takes  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  of 
Baisdkh,  the  commencement  of  the  Hindu  solar  year  (March-April), 
and  the  anniversary  of  the  day  upon  which  the  Ganges  first  appeared 
upon   earth.     Every  twelfth   year,   the  planet  Jupiter  being  then  in 
Aquarius,  a  feast  of  peculiar  sanctity  occurs,  known  as  a  Kumbk-mtla, 
which  is  attended  by  an  enormous  concourse  of  jwople.    The  ordinary 
number  of  pilgrims  at  the  annu.il  fair  amounts  to  100,000,  and  at  the 
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Kumhk-mtla  to  300,000.    The  number  of  pilj^'iros  aiiendirtg  the  laiH 
Kumbh-mela  m  tS8>  was  estimated  At  (70,000.     The  total  was  fonDcfljH 
given  in  much  larger  figures     Hardwickc,  an  eye-witness,  estimated  th^| 
pilgrims  to  the  Kumhhmda  at  3}  millions.     Raper,  who  was  present^ 
at  the  following  Kumbh-mtla  in  1808,  placed  ihcm  at  over  two  milliom. 
Unless  these  csliinaics  wcii;  greatly  above  the  truili,  even  for  the  whole 
shifting  crowds  which  came   and  went    tliroughout  the  festtt-al,  the 
popularity  of  the  shrine  has  greatly  decreased  during  the  present  century. 
Riuts  snd  bloody  fights  were  of  common  occurrence  amid  the  excited 
throng.     In  1760,  on  the  last  day  of  bathing  (lolh  April),  the  rival 
mobs  of  the  Gosiin  and  Dairdgi  sects  had  a  long-continued  battle,  in 
which  sume  180a  aretiaid  to  have  perished.     In  1795,  the  Sikh  pilgrims 
flew  500  of  the  Gosdins.    Tamerlane  plundered  and  massacred  a  great 
concourse  of  pilgrims  3t  Hnrdwir  shortly  after  he  had  sciicd  Delhi. 
From  Hardwdr  the  pilgrims  often  proceed  to  viiit  the  Sivaite  shrine  of 
Kcdamdih  and  the  Vaishnav  temple  of  Badrinith,  in  British  Carhwdl, 
wonthipjiing  on  their  way  at  the  various  praydgs  or  sacred  confluences 
of  two  rivers.     Large  numbers  come  from  the  Punjab  and  distant  pans 
of  Rijinitinn, 

The  Hardwdr  meeting  also  possesses  considerable  mercantile  import- 
ance, being  one  of  the  principal  liorse-fairs  in  Upper  India,  where 
Governmcni  purchases  large  numbers  of  remounts  for  the  Native 
Cavalry.  Commodities  of  all  kinds,  Indian  or  European,  find  a  ready 
sale,  and  (he  trade  in  the  staple  food-grains  forms  a  lucratira 
traffic  Great  attention  has  bten  paid  to  the  police  and  sanitary 
arrangements  of  these  fair«,  which  have  now  been  regulated  a^l 
effectually  as  the  large  concourse  permits.  The  HardwJr  Municipal 
Union  manage.s  the  funds  derived  from  leasing  the  sites  for  booths,  and 
has  lately  expended  large  sums  upon  ghdis,  sardis,  roads,  latrines^  and 
other  works  of  public  utility. 

The  Ganges  Canal  draws  its  supplies  of  water  from  a  branch  channel 
of  the  river,  close  to  Hardwdr,  between  Mdya|iur  and  Kankhal.  Third- 
class  police  station,  |iosl-office.  Telegraph  office  at  Mij-apur,  in 
connection  with  the  canal  woiks  at  Rdrki  (Roorkee).  A  consideiabte 
through  trade  from  Dchra  Diln  posses  thiough  the  town.  The  local ^ 
business  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  sup])l)-)ng  the  wants  of  pil-fl 
grims.  Hardwdr  Municipal  Union  includes  the  town  it.tdf  and  th« 
ni;igbhouring  villages  of  Jawdlapur  and  Kankhal.  Municijial  rc^'enue 
in  .1883-83,  ^ai33;  from  taxes,  jCt6^^  or  is.  agd.  per  licad  of 
population  (38,106)  within  municipal  limits.  Height  above  sea-Ievet, 
1034  feet.  [For  further  information,  see  General  Cunningham's  Report 
of  the  AuhaoSogicai  SuTvry,  vol.  ii. ;  also  Gaufletr  of  the  NcrtkWtsUrtt 
Pr(n<iiiets,  vol.  ii-,  Sahiranpur  District,  Government  Press,  Allalidtiitd, 
'873-] 
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Harek. — ^\'illngc  in  Lahore  District,  Punjab ;  situated  on  the  tight 
b.ink  of  the  Sutlej  (Satlnj),  3  miles  below  its  confluence  Willi  tlic  Beas 
(Biifl).  \aX.  31*  10' N.,  long,  74'  5q'  E,  Fonnerly  possessed  a  consider- 
able trade  with  Afghanistan,  Kashmtr,  and  the  Punjab  generally ;  but 
now  an  insignificant  place.— 5«  Hariki'.. 

Hargim.— /'a'yoiif  of  Siiaimr  District,  Oudh;  bounded  on  the 
nonh  by  Khcri  District ;  on  the  cast  by  Laharpur ;  on  the  south  by 
Khair^bid,  and  on  the  west  by  SildpiTr  pargands.  First  conittiluted  a 
pargani  by  Altbat's  finance  minister,  Todar  Mall,  and  included  within 
the  Khairibid  ihakU.  In  171J,  a  body  of  Ganr  Rajputs  look 
forcible  possession  of  Hargim  town  and  the  surrounding  country  ;  and 
their  ducendants  still  hold  five-sixths  of  the  soil.  Area,  66  square 
miles,  of  which  43  are  cultivated.  The  incidence  of  the  revised 
Government  land-lax  is  at  the  rate  of  is.  gjd,  per  acre  of  cultivated 
area,  as.  ad.  |>er  acre  of  assessed  area,  and  is,  <)\A.  per  acre  of  total 
area.  Population  (1871}  23,861  ;  (iSSt)  34.516,  residing  in  3993 
houses.     Biweekly  markets  at  Hargdm,  Kutikalim,  and  Mumtnzpur. 

Harjrim. — Town  in  Slldpur  Disirict.  Oudh,  and  head-quarlenc  of 
Harg^tm  laAsU,  situated  about  half-way  on  the  high  To.id  Iwtwcen  Khcri 
and  S(t:lpur  towns.  Lat.  a;'  45'  K.,  long.  80'  4;'  E.  Although  now  in 
a  state  of  decay,  Hargdm  wa*  once  apparently  a  very  extensive  city. 
Local  tradition  tells  how  it  was  founded  by  the  mythical  Harish  Chandr.-l 
of  the  Solar  dynasty ;  how  it  fell  axvay  after  liis  death ;  how,  many 
year*  afterwards,  it  was  restored  by  a  R.ljii  n.imed  Bairit ;  how  it  again 
decayed;  and  how  it  was  once  more  rebuilt  by  the  great  Vikramdditya 
in  the  and  century  a.d.  In  1713,  a  tribe  of  Gaur  Rijputs  from 
the  vrest  attacked  and  took  it,  and  it  has  since  gradually  sunk  to  its 
present  condition.  Population  (tSSi),  including  the  surrounding 
villages  of  San(i,  Pithu,  Tarpatpur,  Jalilipur,  and  Rimpur  Bataura, 
3946,  residing  in  463  houses.  The  village  of  Hargilm  progver  contains 
only  338  inhabitants  and  53  occupied  houses.  School,  registration 
oRicfc  At  a  sacred  lank  knon-n  as  the  Surajkund,  a  biennial  religious 
trading  fair  is  held  in  the  months  of  Kirtik  and  Jaishthd,  that  in  the 
former  month  being  attended  by  about  40,000  persons.  One  mosque 
and  four  Hindu  temples,  fii-wcekly  market.  Military  camping  grouml 
just  outside  the  town. 

Harha. — Pargami  of  lahiil  Un.io,  Unao  District,  Oudh  ;  triangular 
in  shape,  with  the  apex  to  the  south.  Tlie  Lodh  family  who  held  the 
pargani  were  ousted  by  a  Kayasih  named  Chaiurbhuj  Dds,  an  agent 
of  Rijd  Jai  Ch.ind  of  Kanauj,  who  thus  acquired  the  estate,  and 
founded  75  new  villngcs.  His  family  in  turn  has  decayed,  and  the 
present  representative  holds  only  two  villages.  The  present  chief  of 
Mauranwin  acquired  the  town  of  Harha  by  mortgage  from  this  Kiyasth 
family.     The  par^atii  is  the   largest  in   Unao,  covering  an  area  of 
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146,167  acrct,  or  aiS  square  miles,  of  which  too  are  caliivated 
Government  badux,  jfi7,iio,  or  at  the  rate  of  as.  4d  per  acre. 
The  tenures  are — Idlnkdari,  55,  ■  a;  acres ;  copyhold,  7610  ;  samini^H, 
48,345;  fnilliddri,  34,573  acres.  Principal  crops — wheat  and  gram. 
Soil  good,  but  water  is  about  75  feet  from  the  surface  Two  small 
streams  are  used  freely  for  irrigation,  but  both  run  dry  in  the  hot 
weather.  Nilgai  and  antelope  abound.  Fourteen  Mt6n,  and  three 
religious  trading  fain,  the  largest  of  which  is  held  in  Xovcmbcr  at 
Kolhwdgdrd  on  the  Ganges,  and  attended  by  130,000  persons.  Th« 
fargand  contains  1 1 7  villages. 

Harba.  —  Town   in   Un.ao   Dirtrici,  Oudh,   and   hcad-qiiancrs 
H.irha /arA'iiwJ  ;  about  8  miles  souih-east  of  Unao  town.    I-at,  36'  25* 
30'  N.,  long.  80'  34'  K.     The  present  town  wa^  founded  early  in  the 
iith  centur>-,  in  the  time  of  Mahmdd  of  Ghaini     Prior  to  that  date 
there  was  a  village  of  Shaikhipur  on  the  same  spot,  in  the  possesion 
of  the  Ahfrs.     The  chiof  of  the  village  qu.irrcllcd  with  the  Lodh  chief 
of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Indrapiir.     The  Lodh*  were  %'ictorioiu 
in  the  fight  that  ensued  ;  Shaikb^ipur  fell  into  their  hands,  and  ihey 
built  the  place,  called  in  fresh  settlers,  and  changed  the  name  to  Harhft. 
The  Kiyasth  family,  who  succeeded  the  Ahtrs,  has  supplied  tnan]r 
officers  of  high  note  at  the  Hclhi  and  I.ucknow  courts.     The  town  is 
now  of  no  importance.     Population  (1869)  5440;  (1881)4847,  namely, 
3601  Hindus  and  1345  Muhammadans.     Bi-weekly  bdtdr,  Govemroen! 
school. 

Harhar.— Village  in  Shamli  talail,  MuiafTarnagar  District,  North 
Western  Provinces ;  distant  from  MuMtTamagar  33  miles  north-wett. 
Population  (1S81)  977.  Has  an  old  ruined  fort,  overgrown  with  jungle. 
The  place  is  only  noticeable  for  the  turbulence  of  its  Rdnghar  MusaJ- 
min  population,  who  lost  their  proprietary  rights  after  the  Mutiny,  atj 
a  penally  for  plunder  and  robbery.  The  British  flying  column  found.S 
here  upwards  of  forty  cart-loads  of  plundered  property  belonging  to 
merchant*  at  Shamli. 

Harifi,  (/faraiu). — South-weBlem  taAsI/  or  Sub-division  of  Basil 
District,  North-Westcm  Provinctjs,  comprising  pargand  Amorha,  with 
portions  of  /■argands  Basii  and  Hagar  ;  lying  along  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Gogra,  and  containing  the  town  of  Basti.  Area,  477  square 
miles,  of  which  330  are  cultivated.  Population  (t873)  305,111;  {1881) 
334.378,  namely,  males  169,783,  and  females  164.596;  showing  an  in- 
crease of  19.156,  or  95  percent,  in  the  nine  years  since  1873.  Oassificd 
according  to  religion,  there  were  in  ii!8i — Hindus,  308,416;  and 
Muh.mimadans,  15.953.  Of  1543  villages  compriiting  the  taAtU  in 
1881,  1439  contained  less  than  five  hundred  inhabitants.  Land 
rcwnuc,  j£i7,384;  total  Government  revenue,  ;^30,738;  rental  paid 
by  cultivators,  ;fj7i,8i3;   incidence  of  Government  revenue,  as.  pe; 
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acre.  The  Sub-divixion  in  1883  contjiined  i  crlmirnl  court,  with  5 
police  stations  {ikdndt) ;  stiengtb  of  icgulai  police,  58  men,  besides  428 
village  u-alchmca  {,<haukldiiri). 

Huii  (Haraia). — Town  in  pargani  Amgrha,  Bastj  District,  Nonh- 

U'csicni  Provinces,  and  hcad-qunrters  of  Harid  lahiii,  situa.ted  on  the 

,  Buti  and  Kaiiib.id  rood,  17  miles  south-west  of  Buti  town.     Principal 

'  export,  grain ;   import,  clolb.     TaAsi/i,   poUce  station,  school,  post- 

offirc. 

TT*r<Atitt — ^Tract  of  countr)-  in  Hissar  Distnct,  Punjab;  deriving  its 
name,  according  to  tradition,  from  an  eponymous  Kijd,  Hari  ChilDd, 
who  came  hither  from  Oudh  at  some  unknown  period,  and  peopled 
all  the  surrounding  icniiory.  The  tract  consists  of  a  level  upland 
plain  in  the  heart  of  the  District,  interspersed  with  patches  of  sandy 
soil,  and  largely  overgrown  with  brushwood,  which  formerly  covered 
almost  ilie  whole  surface.  The  Western  Jumna  Canal,  which  divides 
the  tract  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  now  fcniliites  villages  along 
its  banks ;  but  under  its  scries  of  native  rulersi  Mariina  was  known  as 
a  dry  region,  bordering  on  the  outskirts  of  the  great  desert.  Water  is 
only  reached  in  wells  at  a  depth  varying  from  loo  to  130  feel,  and  the 
cost  of  constructing  such  a  well  seldom  falls  below  ^150.  Well- 
irrigation  is  therefore  not  attempted,  except  in  very  bad  iteatons,  when 
8  few  acres  of  land  arc  irrigated  forgrowing  vegetables  aiound  the  village 
site.  The  soil  is  of  a  hard  clayey  nature,  retjiiiring  abundant  rain&ll, 
and  dilTicuU  to  plough.  Alihuiigh  rich  when  sufficiently  saturated,  the 
tract  produces  almost  nothing  when  there  is  a  failure  in  the  natural 
rains.  In  dry  seasons,  not  only  u  there  no  grain  har\'esl,  but  hardly  an 
ordinary  grass  crop.  The  town  of  Hinsi  long  continued  tlie  local 
capital  of  Haiiana,  till  superseded  in  the  t4ih  century  by  Hissdr.  (Ste 
Hlisar  District.)  During  the  troublous  period  which  followed  the 
decline  of  the  Mughal  Empire,  Hariina  formed  the  battle-field  where 
the  Marithas,  the  Bhattis,  and  the  Sikhs  met  to  settle  their  territorial 
tjuarrels.  In  17S3,  the  terrible  famine  known  as  the  .Sim  CAd/Ua 
devastated  almost  the  whole  surrounding  country,  which  lay  waste  for 
several  years.  In  1795.  the  famous  adventurer,  Oeorge  Thomas,  took 
possesion  of  Hissdr  and  Uinsi.  Qy  the  dose  of  1799  he  had  ex- 
tended his  power  as  far  as  Sirsa,  and  the  Sikh  chicfbins  of  the 
Cis-Sutlej  Slates  began  to  fear  his  encroachments.  In  1801  they 
combined  in  requesting  Perron,  Sindliia's  French  general  at  Delhi, 
to  attack  the  intruder ;  and  a  force  under  Bourquien  acconiingly 
inarched  against  him  in  1801,  and  drove  him  out  of  Hariina  into 
British  territory.    For  further  ]>aniculars,  sec  HissAtt,  Roiitak,  and 

SlXSA  DiriKICTS. 

Hftritnft. — Town  in  Hoshiarpur  ta/ijU,  Hoshidrpur  District,  Punjab, 
situated  S  miles  from  Hoshidrpur  town,  on  the  road  to  Dasiiyi.     Lax. 
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3''  3*"  'S'  N..  long.  75"  54'  e.  Population  <i8«8)  7745  ;  (1881)  647». 
namely,  4170  Hintlus,  1957  Muhamm.'Klam,  544  Stkhx,  and  i  Jain. 
Hcad-quoncrs  of  a  \kX\ik  circle  {lhdnd\  but  oth«ru-Ue  unimportant 
except  lis  2  local  trading  centre  Noted  for  ia  fine  mango  grove), 
and  sngar-refining.  Residence  of  several  weatihy  Hindu  hankers,  and 
of  Mugfis!  families  living  In  a  street  by  themselves,  who  collect  and 
refine  beeswax.  Manufacture  of  coarec  blnnkei^  Middle -class 
school ;  Mnfi  or  native  inn ;  police  station.  A  thiid-class  municipality, 
with  a  revenue  in  i8So-8t  of  ^^i^S;  average  incidence  of  taxation, 
ts.  ."td.  per  head  of  the  populatioa 

Harigion.— Vill-ige  in  the  District  of  the  G.iro  Hills.  Ass-im ;  on  the 
K.-iiu  river,  on  the  toad  belwfeen  the  stations  of  Turi  and  Singimlri  on 
the  Brahma  pit  tra,  about  ao  miles  from  each  of  these  places,  A  small 
building  has  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  Euro]>caa 
travellers. 

Harihar.  —  Town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tungabhadra  river, 
Ctiitalditig  District,  Mysore  State.  Lai.  14°  30'  50'  s.,  long.  76'  50' 
36*  e.  Population  ([871)  6401 ;  (1881)4679.  /AirVAar  ia  a  compound 
of  Hart  (Vishnu)  and  Hara  (Siva).  According  to  a  legend,  the  god 
and  goddess  united  in  one  form  to  destroy  a  giant  who  won  from 
Brdhma  the  gift  of  [>erj)etual  life,  and  used  it  for  the  torment  of 
and  men.  Harihar  is  an  ancient  town,  and  has  yielded  many 
iptionit,  some  of  them  dating  back  to  the  t3th  century.  The  chief 
temple  now  existing  was  erected  in  uaj.  As  a  frontier  station,  the 
lou'n  has  passed  through  frccjucnt  vicissitudes.  In  succewion  it  Vfas 
held  by  the  Tarikere  chiefs  who  erected  the  fort,  and  by  the  chiefs  of 
Bednur;  it  was  subdued  by  Haidar  AH  in  1763;  and  it  afterwards 
fell  three  times  into  the  hands  of  the  Marichds.  Until  1865,  it 
contained,  two  miles  to  the  north-west,  the  cantonment  of  a  regiment 
of  Native  infanti^'.  In  i8(i8,  the  bridge  over  the  Tungabhadra,  which 
catties  the  trunk  road  from  Bangalore  to  Dhdrwir,  was  completed. 
The  bridge  is  built  of  stone  and  brick,  with  14  elliptical  arches  of 
•o^iset  span,  and  cost  over  ^30.000. 

HariharpUT.— Village  in  Kadiir  District,  Mysore  State.  Lat  ij* 
30'  15"  N.,  long.  75*  lo'  5t'  E.  Population  (1881)  753.  Has  )-iclded 
inscriptions  dating  back  to  the  tsth  century.  The  head-qunrtere  of 
the  Kijppa  laUik. 

Harike  {Nartk). — VilLige  in  Lahore  District,  Punjab ;  situated  on 
right  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  3  miles  below  its  confluence  with  the 
s  (Bids),  in  lat  31*  10'  v.,  and  long.  74*  59'  E.  It  formerly 
]Kisscsscd  a  considerable  trade  with  Afghdnistin,  Kashmir,  and  the 
Punj.ib  towns;  but  is  now  an  innigntficant  village,  which  is  rapidly 
disappearing  under  the  encroachments  of  the  Sutlej.  Population 
1881)  970.      Excellent  kaniar  is   obtained  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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which  is  sent  <lown  liy  boat  to  Fircmpur.  Tlie  place  owed  i»  former 
importance  to  the  gicat  Harike  g,hit  or  ferry  acro&s  ihc  river.  But 
now  the  traffic  follows  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  which  crosses  the  river 
el*e  where. 

Hariogh&ta. — River  of  Bengal — Stt  Baleswah. 

Hftringl  (or  SK7virniiTiiti). — River  in  Coorg,  which  drains  (he  north- 
western phtcau  of  thai  territorj-,  and  ultimately  falls  into  the  Kdveri 
(Cauvery)  at  Kudigif,  3  miles  north  of  FraserpeL 

Harip&nl  (or  //atd/id). — River  in  the  north  of  Coilpiri  District, 
Assam,  which  rises  in  the  SAImara  Hills,  and  falls  into  the  Brahma- 
putra opposite  Goilpdri  town.  Navigable  during  the  rainy  season  by 
boats  of  7  tons  burthen. 

Haripor. — Southern  takill  of  Hazira  District,  Punjab ;  inhabited  by 
border  tribes.  Area,  666  square  miles,  of  which  ijj  square  miles,  or 
148,414  acres,  are  cottivated.  Population  {1868}  116,368;  (1881) 
I  !4,S3i,  namely,  males  66,318,  and  females  58,  j  14  ;  average  density, 
187  per  square  mile  Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  in 
i88i — Muhammadans,  116.461;  Hindus,77ij;  Sikhs,35o;  'oth«rs,'9. 
Total  revenue  of  the  taAsif,  ^10,817.  Tlie  administrative  staff  con- 
sists of  I  tahiUdiir  and  1  niunsif,  presiding  over  i  criminal  and  a  civil 
and  revenue  courts.  Number  of  police  circles  {fMmh),  5  ;  strength  of 
regular  jwlice,  117  men  ;  besides  136  village  watchmen  {chaukidArs). 

Haripur.  —  Town  and  municipality  in  Kaz^ra  District,  Punjab, 
and  head-quarters  of  Haripur  tohsi/.  \M.  33*  59'  50*  n.,  long.  7a* 
58'  ij*  E.  Population  (1868)  4800;  (18S1)  4884,  namely,  Hindus, 
3378;  Sikhs,  45;  and  Muhammadans,  3461;  number  of  houses, 
911.  Situated  in  an  open  plain,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Dor. 
Founded  in  i8ji  by  the  Sikh  Sardir,  Hari  Singh,  governor  of  Hazdra, 
from  whom  it  derives  its  name.  It  formed  the  administrative  centre 
under  the  Sikhs,  and  on  the  British  annexation  in  1849  became  for  a 
lime  (he  local  head-quarters ;  but  the  civil  station  was  a^erwards 
removed  to  Abbot  t.lbitd.  The  town  is  symmetrically  laid  out,  and 
divided  into  rectangular  blocks  by  broad  and  shady  streets,  h  hand- 
some obelisk  mark.t  the  grave  of  Colonel  Kanara,  commander  of  the 
Sikh  artillery  in  184S,  who  fell  bravely  defending  his  guns  against  the 
insurgents  under  Chaltar  Singh.  TahstU,  police  station,  post-office, 
dbpensar}-,  school,  session  house.  Municipal  revenue  in  1S75-76, 
jC^h  ;  in  1881-83,  jC97i'i  average  incidence  of  taxation,  3s.  iijd. 
per  head. 

Hariptir.— Town  in  Derd  /aAsU,  Kingra  District,  Punjab,  and 
hcad-qu-iricrs  of  a  police  circle  (thdnd).  I^aL  32*  N.,  long.  76*  la*  E. 
Population  (1868)  3185  ;  {t88i)  8174,  namely,  1959  Hindus  and  ais 
Muhammadans;  number  of  houses,  397.  Formerly  Ihc  capital  of 
one  of  the  Kaloch  States,  known  as  Guler  or  Haripur.      ¥QMivSfii&^ 
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according  to  trndition,  about  the  13th  centUT>'  by  Haii  Chind,  a  Riji 
uf  Kingto,  who  built  this  fome&s  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Bin  Gangi 
torrani,  9  miles  in  a  direct  line  south-west  of  Kingia  town.  Treacher- 
ously seized  by  R«njft  Singh  in  1S13.  A  younger  branch  of  the 
princely  family  still  resides  in  the  town,  but  the  elder  represenutives 
migrated  under  Sikh  rule  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Nandpur. 
Haripur  now  possesses  liiilc  importance.  Schoul-houitc,  posi-oflVcc, 
and  police  stadon.  fl 

Haripnr. — Village  in  an  outlying  portion  of  PatUla  State,  run)ab,  ' 
lying  among  the  scattered  territory  of  Simla  DistricL     LaL  31*  i'  n., 
long.  77"  3'  E. ;  situated  on  the  road  from  Subdthu  to  Simla,  j  miles 
north  of  the  former  post.     Dtlk  bungalow  and  hotel.     Elevation  above 
sea-level,  3147  feeL 

Hari  Biid. — River  in  AfghJnistin,  rising  at  the  point  of  the  Koh-i- 
Babi  range  of  mountains,  where  it  branches  off  into  the  Koh-i-Sfilh  and 
Saf^d  Kob.  Lat  34'  50'  v.,  long.  66'  jo'  e.  After  a  course  oJ"  100  miles 
the  river  is  called  the  Hari  RUd,  and  flows  west  under  that  name 
through  Shdharek,  Obeh,  and  HerdL  One  of  iu  branches  runs 
within  a  short  distance  of  Sarnikhs ;  another  flows  towards  Mashad. 
Three  miles  from  Herdt,  on  the  road  to  Kandahllr,  the  Hari  RiJd 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  j6  arches,  built  of  burnt  briclc.  In  sprii^ 
the  rise  of  the  river  is  considerable,  but  the  demands  of  the  irriga- 
tion channels  between  Obeh  and  Herdt  prevent  an  overflow.  The 
Hari  RUd  is  difficult  to  cross  during  the  season  of  floods.  Fish  do  not 
abound  in  its  waters,  which  are  said  to  be  dear  and  picnsant  to  the 
taste,  though  aperient  in  their  properties.  fl 

Hariscliajidragarh. — Hill  fortress  in  Ahmadnagar  District,  Bombay  ™ 
Presidency.     One  of  the   most    remarkable   of  the  andcnl    Mardthi 
rock  Turtresses  of  the  Western  Ghdts ;  elevation  above  sea-level,  3894 
feet. 

Harnad. — River  of  the  North-Westem  Provinces. — Ste  Hindan. 

Harnai.  —  Pass  leading  from   Beluchisiin   to  Afghdnistin.  —  Sm 

HtRNAI. 

Harnai.— Seaport  in  Ralndgiii  District,  Bombay  Presidency;  56 
miles  north-west  of  Ratndgiri.  Lat.  17'  48'  50*  N.,  long.  73*  9'  k.^ 
Population  (187a)  6193;  (tSSi)  5746.  Post-office.  Average  annualfl 
value  of  trade  for  five  years  ending  1881-82 — ex|>orts,  ^^13,314; 
imports,  ^19,898.  The  port  of  Hamai  lies  in  a  small  rocky  bay,  and 
is  a  shelter  for  coasting  craft  in  northwest  winds,  In  1818,  Harnai 
was  a  station  for  British  troops.  Its  population  consists  of  Muham- 
madans,  Bidliniana,  and  Kulfs.  The  ordinary  trade  is  small,  but  there 
is  a  brisk  fish  market  from  September  to  June.  The  island  fonicts 
of  Suvurndtug  or  Janjira  is  a  little  to  the  north  of  tlie  ]iorL— ^ 

'ARNDRIHf. 
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Hamhalli. —  T,Uiik  in  Hassan  District,  Mysore  Stalt  Area,  loi 
Wjuare  miles.  Population  {1871)  44,143;  (1881)  33,180,  namely, 
■  6,193  males  and  16.987  females.  Hindus  number  31.715;  Muham- 
Tn^idans,  555  ;  and  Christians,  10.  Land  revenue  {1S81-82),  exclusive 
of  water  rales,  ^£7199,  or  3s.  id.  per  cultivated  acre.  The  waters 
of  the  idiuk  run  northwards  to  the  Vedivati  river  in  Kadiir  District. 
In  the  north  are  the  elevated  Hirckal  Hills.  The  Bangalorc- 
Shimt^a  and  Scringapatam-Shimoga  roads  unite  at  Arstkere,  the  principal 
place  in  the  t,Uuk,  Special  products  —  cocoa-nuts,  chillies,  castor- 
oil,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  Iron  is  smelted,  but  no  siecl  has  been 
produced. 

HanibalU. — Village  in  Hassan  District,  Mysore  State.  Lai.  13*  14' 
30'  N.,  long.  76*  is'  40'  E.  Population  (1871)  1134.  Not  relumed  in 
(he  Census  Repon  of  1881.  An  ancient  town,  with  a  fort  and  a  large 
tank  said  to  have  been  con.structed  in  1070,  and  many  ruins  of 
temples  and  other  monuments. 

Haroh.  — River  in  Hatim  and  Riwal  Pindi  Distrias,  Punjab; 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  streams,  one  of  which,  the  DhUnd,  rises  in 
the  Miirree  (Marri)  Hills,  and  the  other,  the  Karril,  on  the  Mochpuri 
peak.  Its  upjtcr  course  lies  through  a  narrow  valley,  shut  in  by  hills 
6000  to  9000  feet  in  height ;  but  after  passing  Khilnpur  it  debouches 
into  level  ground,  and  is  utilized  for  purposes  of  irrignlion.  After  a 
total  course  of  50  miles,  it  falls  into  the  Indus  in  lat.  33*  46'  N., 
and  long.  71*  17'  e.,  ii  miles  below  .Mtock.  The  floods  on  the  Haroh 
are  fierce  and  rapid,  but  in  ordinary  weather  it  may  be  forded  at 
almost  all  points.  The  volume  is  too  small  and  the  bed  too  rough  to 
permit  of  navigation.  At  certain  seasons  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
in  RAwnl  Pindi  District  runs  entirely  dry,  the  water  being  all  diverted 
to  irrigate  the  surrounding  fields.  The  river  abounds  in  many  kinds 
of  fish,  which,  though  never  attaining  any  great  size,  afford  excellent 
sport. 

Harowtee  [HarAotl). — Tract  of  country  in  R.ijputJno. — Ste  Kotah. 

H&rpftQahaUL  —  THuk  in  Bellary  District,  Madras  Presidency. 
Area,  591  square  miles.  Population  (1871)  S6,ooo;  (1881)  70,623, 
namely,  35.493  males  and  35,117  females,  dwelling  in  183  villages 
containing  13,379  houses.  In  1881,  Hindus  numbered  66,806 ; 
Huhammadans,  3634;  Christians,  7;  and  'others,'  173.  Low  ranges 
of  hills  intersect  the  UUuk.  People  live  mostly  by  agriculture.  Chief 
towns,  Harpanahnlli  and  Uchingi.  The  t&luJi  contains  a  criminal 
courts;  7  police  stations  {tkin&i);  and  a  force  of  55  regular  police. 
I^nd  revenue  (1881),  £,\fi,ioi. 

HarpanaballL — Town  in  Bellary  District,  Madras  Presidency.  Lat. 
14'  47'  5'  N.,  long.  76'  \'  40'  E.  A  neat  well-built  town,  formerly 
the  seat  of  a  princip,il  fdltg&r,  or  local  chicflain.     Po^ulatv<KV  <>&'\\^ 
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7S03;  (tSSi)  6536,  namely,  5391  Hindus,  1240  Muhomnuulans,  and 
S  Chri&iians.  66  mtles  south-weat  of  BelLuy.  Sub-magislrjtc's  and 
tJAHUdr't  court,  school,  dispcmaty,  and  fine  temple.  There  is  a  Jain 
colony  here. 

Harrand. — Village  and  ruins  in  Deri  Ghi^i  Khin  District,  Punjab; 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Suliimdn  Hills.  Lac  39*iS'».,long.  70*  i'e. 
Tradition  connects  the  siic  with  the  Creek  invasion,  and  derives  the 
name  from  one  Hari,  a  slave  of  Alexander.  The  existing  remains  are 
of  Hindu  origin,  and  date  back  to  a  time  before  the  Muhammadan 
conquest.  A  considerable  fort,  built  by  the  Sikhs  in  1836,  is  now 
occupied  by  a  detachment  of  fioncicr  cavalry-  and  infantry. 

HaruA.— Village  in  the  'I'wcnty-four  I'arg.iiiis,  BengaL  The  seen* 
of  a  fair  held  every  February  in  honour  of  Fir  Gord  Chind,  a  Muhxra- 
madan  saint  who  lived  nearly  tioo  years  ago,  and  whose  body  (Mr, 
*  bones ')  is  buried  here.    The  fair  lasts  a  week. 

Hasan  AbdAl— Village  and  ruins  in  the  Attock  (Aliak)  taAiil  o( 
Rawai  Pindi  District,  Punjab ;  forming  a  part  of  the  remarkable  group 
of  ancient  cities  which  lie  around  the  site  of  the  ancient  Taxila.  Lat. 
33°  48'  56*  N-.  long.  73°  44'  41'  E.  Hwen  Thsang,  the  Chinese 
Buddliist  pilgrim  of  the  Jlli  century  a.d.,  visited  the  tank  of  th£  Serpent 
King,  Elapaira,  which  has  been  idcniificd  with  the  spring  of  Hiba-WaU 
or  I'anja  Sdhtb,  at  this  village.  Successive  legends  of  lluddhisi,  Brih- 
man,  Muhanimailan,  and  Sikh  origin  cluster  around  the  sacred  fountain. 
The  shrine  of  Panja  SAhib  crowns  a  precipitous  hill,  about  i  mile  cut 
of  the  town ;  and  at  its  foot  stands  the  holy  L-uik,  a  small  square 
reservoir  of  pure  water,  generally  full  of  Csb.  Dilapidated  brick 
temples  surround  the  edge,  while,  on  the  west  side,  the  water  gushes 
out  from  beneath  a  rock  marked  with  a  rude  representation  of  a  hand, 
ascribed  by  the  Sikhs  to  their  founder,  Ikiba  Nanak.  The  hill  of 
Hasan  Abd^l  has  been  celebrated  for  its  beauty  since  the  Mughal 
times ;  and  to  the  soitih  of  the  shrine,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Haroh,  lies  the  garden  of  Wah.  formerly  a  resting-place  of  the  Emperors 
on  their  way  to  the  valley  of  Kashmir,  but  now  a  mass  of  jungle^lad 
ruins.  Facing  the  garden,  on  the  Hasan  Abdal  side  of  the  river,  a 
tomb  shaded  by  two  ancient  cypress  trees  covers  the  remains  of 
Akbar's  wives. 

HasanganJ. — Market  village  in  Unao  District,  Oudh;  utiutsA 
the  junclioji  of  the  two  roads  from  Miinganj  and  KaniUbdd,  obOUt  4 
miles  from  the  latter  place.  Named  after  its  founder,  Hasan  Re/d 
KhJn,  Niib  or  Deputy  of  Asaf-ud-daula,  the  Nawdb  Wazir  of  Oudh  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  iSth  century.  Considerable  trade,  chiefly  in 
samples,  bought  by  dealers  for  test.  The  village  consists  of  one  wide 
street,  lined  with  trees  and  shops  on  both  sides.  Population  (1881) 
1354;  Government  school 
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Hasanpur.— Western  taksii  of  Moradibid  Dislrici,  North- VVeslcrn 
Provimci,  iyiiij;  aicjng  the  wslwn  bank  of  ihc  Ganges  in  a  long 
and  narrow  snip.  ToUl  area,  547}  square  miles,  of  which  496^ 
square  miles  src  assessed  for  Government  revenue.  Of  Ihc  assessed 
area,  260  tqu.irc  mile*  are  returned  a*  under  cultivalion,  194  square 
miles  as  cultivable,  and  the  remainder  as  uocullivablc  waste.  Popula- 
tion (1872)  159.500;  (tSSi)  161,809,  namely,  males  87,356,  and 
females  74,453.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  in  tSSi  — 
Hindus,  i»,i9<> ;  Muhammadans,  39,281 ;  and  'others,'  318.  Of  the 
Sao  villages  comprising  the  la/uil  in  1S81,  458  contained  less  than  five 
hundred  inhabitants.  Land  revenue,  ^iS,S6i ;  total  Government 
rcvemic,  ^21,464  ;  rental  paid  by  culiivaiots,  ^^49,172. 

HasaDpor. — Tou>-n  in  Moradibid  District,  North- Wexiern  Provinces, 
and  hcad-qLiartcrs  of  Hasanpur  tahsil ;  situated  5  miles  east  of  the 
Ganges,  and  33  miles  west  of  Morndibid  town,     LaL  18°  43'  45*  N,, 

■long.  78*  19'  55'  E.  An  agricultural  town  of  merely  local  importance. 
Population  (1871)  8417;  (1S81)  9141,  namely,  Muhammadans,  4964; 
Hindus,  4163 ;  and  Christians,  15,  Area  of  town  site,  156  acres.  A 
small  house-tax,  for  police  and  conservancy  purposes,  is  levied  under 
the  provisions  of  Act  xx.  of  1856. 

HasaDpor. — Town  in  Sultin|)ur  District,  Oudh ;  4  miles  west  of 
Sultinpur  town,  LaL  16*  16'  v.,  long.  32°  3'  e.  The  residence  of  the 
Hasanimr  chiefs,  by  the  most  famous  of  whom,  Hasan  Khan,  it  was 

[founded  in  the  reign  of  Shcr  Shah,  being  built  on  the  site  of  a  former 

^Tillage.    The  present  town  pre^nts  a  puor  and  dilapidated  appearance ; 

i  but  iu  prosperity  is  increasing,  for  whereas  thirty-five  years  ago  the 
population  numbered  only  600,  in  1881  it  h.id  risen  to  3978.  Govern- 
ment school.  Bandhun,  a  small  village  immediately  adjoining  Hasan- 
pur, is  notable  as  containing  the  tomb,  and  ai  h.iving  been  the  residence, 
of  Biiba  S^haj  Rdm,  a  celebrated  Nanakshihi /u<(/r.  His  sangat  or 
shrine  is  tended  by  a  maian/,  who  has  a  large  establishment  of  disciples 
living  u[ion  the  endowment  drawn  from  one  or  two  villages. 

Has&npur,  —  village  in  Jansiih  /<iAsU,  MuufTam.igar  District ; 
fiiltiatcd  18  miles  from  Muuiflatnagar  town,  on  the  edge  of  the  AiiHgar 
or  upland  overlooking  the  Ganges  k>>aJar  or  alluvial  lands.  A  mud- 
built  agricultural  village,  formerly  belonging  to  a  Sayyid  family,  but 
now  the  property  of  a  Hindu  baniyd.  Traces  of  the  Sayyid  ownership 
are  .ipparenl  in  the  remains  of  brick-built  houses,  an  old  maijid,  and 
Ihc  wide  roadways, 

Hasari. — ^Town  in  Dacca  District,  Bengal  LaL  93*  35'13's., 
long.  90'  30'  58'  c  The  population,  which  in  187a  numbered  5707, 
had  by  i83i  fallen  below  5000^  as  it  is  not  relumed  seirarately  in  the 
Census  KeporL 

HAshtnagar  ('Eight  Citiu'),—Tafiaiof  Peshawar  District^ Pomiih -, 
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comprising  a  strip  of  country  extendiDg  lo  miles  eastward  from  tbc 
Siril  river,  and  stretching  from  the  hill*  on  the  nonh  to  the  Kibul 
river  on  the  south.     l,at,  34'  3'  to  34'  as'  n.,  long.  71*  37' to  Ji's?'^- 
Head-quancrs  at  Ch^rsdda.    Derives  its  name  from  its  chief  com pooent 
villafiieK,  which  probably  occu|iy  the  site  of  the  ancient  pGnkdaotii  or 
Pushlcalavati.     General  Cunningham,  howewr,  believes  the  modem 
term  lo  be  n  corruption  of  llaKlinagara,  the  city  of  Hasti,  the  Asies  of 
Arrian.     {Ste  Ffshawar  District  and  Charsada.)    Area,  303  square 
mitct.     Population  (i8Si)  69,914,  namely,  males  38,127,  and  females   _ 
31,787  ;  persons  per  square  mile,  I'ji.    The  inhabitants  are  Muham-  H 
madzai  PaitiJns.     The  laktU  is  naturally  divided  into  two  sections — 
(1 )  the  Shol^iro,  or  low  lands,  irrigated  from  the  Sw.it  river ;  and  (a)  the 
Main,  or  high  plain,  which  is  intersected  by  the  Suit  river  canal,  now  fl 
(18S3)  in  course  of  construction.     Near  the  head  of  the  canal  is  Fort  " 
Abazai,  garrisoned  by  a.  deiachinent  from  the  Queen's  Own  Corps  of 
Guides  under  the  command  of  a  European  officer.    The  total  revenue  of 
XhctaMl'm  1883  was  ;^t 0,140.    It  contains  1  civil  and  1  criminal  court, 
presided  over  by  a/oAiUddr,  with  two  iwlice  stations  (/4ij>^^);  strength 
of  regular  police,  15  men,  besides  136  village  watchmen  {(hauldJdn). 

HasUpOT. — Town  in  W3a\\\mi pargand,  Indorc  SUiW,  Central  India  ; 
lies  5  miles  norih-wcst  of  Mdnpur,  The  place  ia  noted  for  its  f^i 
cultivation,  the  produce  being  largely  cxportctL  The  Mah^rijd  Holkar 
has  built  a  substantial  masonry  tank,  which  has  greatly  added  to  the 
irrigation  of  the  District.  The  soil  produces  a  double  hancst  of  grapes. 
The  pargand  of  H.isilpur  is  mentioned  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari,  at  rerenue 
survey  of  Akbar. 

HasU  (or  Shihi)  CauaL  —  An  irrigation  work  in  Gurdi-tpur, 
Amritsar,  and  Lahore  Districts,  Punjab,  extending  from  31*  35"  to 
31°  8'  30'  N.  lat.,  and  from  74°  14'  30"  to  75*  31'  15'  e.  long.  KrM 
constructed  about  the  year  1633,  by  Ali  M.irdiin  Khiin,  the  famous 
engineer  of  Shdh  Jahdn.  Its  original  object  was  to  supply  ibc  fountaiits 
and  water-works  of  ihc  royal  gardens  near  Lahore,  especially  those  of 
the  celebrated  Shalimitr  pleasure-grounds;  but  tt  was  utilized  from 
the  beginning  for  puryioses  of  irrigation.  The  head-works  lay  close 
to  the  spot  since  selected  for  the  supply  of  the  Uari  Doab  Camau 
Leaving  the  river  Rdvi  near  Mddhupur,  7  miles  north-west  of  Paihinkot, 
it  struck  across  the  head  of  the  Dodb,  cutting  the  drainage  of  the  hills 
below  Dalhoiisie  at  righl  angles.  The  original  Hasll  Canal  passetl  over 
the  beds  of  the  mountain  lonents  by  boulder  dams,  Vfhich  required 
repair  after  every  annual  flood.  It  then  turned  southward,  its  course 
coinciding  generally  with  that  now  occupied  by  the  main  channel  of  the 
modem  Biri  Dodb  line.  Shortly  after  the  occupation  of  Lahore  in 
1846,  projects  were  set  on  foot  for  improving  Ali  Mnrddn's  work,  then 
greatly  out  of  repair;  but,  on  examination,  its  faults  of  detail  proved  so 
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numerous,  ihat  to  rectify  ihcm  would  have  been  more  expensive  than 
to  dig  an  entirely  new  channel.  Accordingly  the  Biri  Dodti  Canal  Ti-as 
drawn  along  Ihe  same  general  line,  while  pans  or  AH  Mardin's  cutting 
became  mere  nijha/ias,  or  distributing  streams.  The  toinl  length  of  the 
Hasli  Canal  from  its  head  to  Ijhore  was  no  miles;  its  width  varied 
from  IS  to  50  feet,  and  its  depth  from  3  to  7  feet.  The  volume  of 
'  water  at  the  time  of  annexation  amounted  to  100  cubic  feet  per  second, 
enhanced  by  the  subsequent  improvements  to  500  cubic  feet  For 
further  particulars  and  present  statistics,  see  Baki  Doab  Canal,  of 
which  work  the  Hasli  now  forms  a  portion, 

Hassan  (from  H,isin-ainma,  '  The  Smiiiiig  Goddess'). — District  in  the 
Ashtagrim  Division  of  the  State  of  Mysore,  Southern  India.  Hasitan 
forms  ibe  north  -  western  portion  of  the  Division,  lying  between 
II*  30'  and  13*  11'  V.  lat..  and  between  75*  33'  and  76°  58'  e.  long. 
The  District  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kadtir  District  of  the 
Mysore  State;  on  the  east  by  Tiimkdr  District  of  the  same  State; 
on  the  south-west  by  the  Madras  Dbtrict  of  South  Kanara;  and 
on  the  south  partly  by  the  Principality  of  Coorg.  .\rca,  1 87  9  square 
miles.  Population  (1871)  668,417 ;  (1881)  SSS'^lo*  persons; 
density  of  ixipulaiion,  385  persons  per  square  mile.  The  admini- 
strative headquarters  are  at  the  town  of  Hassan,  in  the  centre  of  the 
District. 

Physical  Asfeeis. — The  main  portion  of  the  Ksirict  consists  of  the 
river  basin  of  the  Hem.wati  and  its  tributaries.  It  naturally  divides 
into  two  portions — the  Malnild  or  hill  country,  which  includes  some  of 
the  highest  ranges  of  the  Western  Ghats;  and  the  Maiddn  or  plain 
countr>'.  sloping  towards  the  soutlt  in  the  direction  of  Mysore  District. 
The  western  boundary  is  consliluCed  by  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains, 
among  which  the  peak  of  Subrahmanya  on  the  south  attains  the  height 
0*^  558J  fe^  above  sea-lcvcl.  The  rest  of  the  Malnid  is  genemlly  un- 
dulating, and  i>Tescnts  mtwt  picturesque  scenery  of  a  park-Iilte  character. 
The  slopes  arc  covered  with  long  grass  or  verdant  crops  of  dry  grain, 
and  the  knolls  arc  crowned  with  noble  clumps  of  forest  timber,  which 
frcfjuently  eml>cnver  ancient  shrines.  1'he  Maiddn  baa  an  elevation 
varying  from  3100  to  1600  fee L  The  surface  is  also  undulating,  and 
for  the  most  part  under  cultivation  ;  the  higher  ridg»  are  oJ*  a  hleak, 
stony  character.  It  w  in  this  tract  that  are  to  l)e  found  the  irrigation 
channels,  which  form  so  marked  a  feature  throughout  the  entire 
Ashtagidm  l>ivision. 

The  Hemdvaii,  which  flows  into  the  KilveH  {Cauvcry)  in  the 
extreme  south,  is  the  great  river  of  the  District;  its  most  important 
tributary  is  the  Yagachi.  The  upper  slopes  of  the  Western  Gh^t!« 
are  abundantly  clothed  with  magnificent  forests,  which  have  not 
yet   been   rendered   profitable,   owing  to  their  inaccessibility-.     The 
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finest  tlmbcr-lncs  are  the  pun  (Culophj'llum  angunifoliuro), 
(Soymi da  febrifuge),  and  bloclcwood  (Dalbcr^b  lalifolia).  Ebony  atMJ 
sandalwood  arc  aUo  found,  and  the  pepper  creeper  grows  wild.  TIk 
rest  of  the  District  is  sullicicntly  wooded  to  meet  the  local  demands  (or 
fuel  An  area  of  35  square  miles  in  the  Manjaribid  {'oiwitc/fag') 
idiufc  has  been  reserved  as  Stale  forest.  Wild  animals  of  all  sorts 
abound,  including  the  wild  elephant,  tiger,  leopard,  bear,  bison, 
idmbfiar  deer,  antelojw,  and  jungle  sheep.  Among  mineral  products 
may  be  mentioned  kaolin,  felspar,  quartx,  and  other  materials  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  iiotlerj-.  Hematite  iron  is  worked  in  some 
places,  and  there  are  valuable  quarries  of  potstonc.  The  higher  moun- 
tains are  of  granitic  formation.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  a  rich,  red, 
alluvial  loam ;  the  '  black  cotton-soil '  only  occurs  in  a  few  isolated 
patches. 

Jfittory.— The  early  historc  of  this  region  is  of  the  usual  legends 
character.  The  6rsc  authentic  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  inscriptions^ 
and  statues  of  the  Jains,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  assign  even 
approximate  date  to  these  memorials.  Even  at  the  present  day  the 
Jains  arc  numerously  represented  in  the  village  of  SrdvaD-bctgolat 
which  they  are  locally  reported  to  have  coloniMrd  during  the  reign  of 
Chandragupta  in  the  3rd  century  b.c  On  the  hill  of  Indrabeita  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  many  ancient  temples,  and  inscriptions  cut  in 
the  rock  with  characters  a  foot  long.  On  the  adjoining  peak  of 
Chandrahetia  is  the  colossal  suituc  of  Gomateswara,  60  feet  high,  which 
18  conjectured  to  have  been  formed  by  cutting  away  the  solid  rock  all 
round.  J 

Real  history  does  not  begin  until  the  epoch  of  the  Bail^Ia  dynasty," 
which  lasted  from  the  loth  to  the  ijih  century  a.d.  Their  capital 
was  at  Dwaidvati-pura,  the  ruins  of  which  arc  still  to  be  seen  scattered 
around  the  village  of  Halehid  in  this  Diittricl.  The  earlier 
kings  professed  the  Jain  faith,  but  the  finest  temples  were  erected  to 
Siva  by  the  later  monarchs  of  the  line.  While  the  Ballalas  u'ere  at 
the  zenith  of  their  power,  the  whole  of  Southern  India  acknowledged 
their  sway.  In  1311,  a  Muhammadaii  army  under  Kafur,  the  general 
of  Ali-ud-din,  sacked  UwariLvati-pura,  and  returned  to  liellii  laden  with 
spoil.  The  Balldla  prince  escaped  to  Tondanilr  (now  in  the  adjoining 
District  of  Mysore),  and  the  dynasty  continued  to  exist  for  sixty  yean 
more.  Tlie  monarchs  of  Vijayanagar  succeeded  to  their  place  as  lords 
paramount  over  all  the  teifiiory  south  of  the  Kisina  river;  but  thiH 
present  District  of  Hassan  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  a  metropolis,  ond" 
became  a  remote  Province,  ruled  over  in  a  semi- independent  fashion 
either  by  viceroys  or  by  local  /Jlfj.'drs.  The  Province  was  known  as 
Balam,  a  name  properly  applicable  only  to  the  Malndd,  and  the  capital 
was  at  Aigur.    The  eastern  pan  of  the  District  was  under  the  rule  of 
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''separate  chicfe,  During  Ac  iToubled  period  that  followed  the  Call  of  ihe 
Vij:i),in3{;iu  Empire,  this  remote  tract  |>bys  no  promincnl  luirc  in  liintory. 
The  greaier  piirt  of  it  was  subjected  in  Die  i;th  century  by  the  con- 
quering Rij^  of  Mysore,  and  later,  the  whole  acknowledged  the 
despotic  rule  of  Maidar  Ali.     iJui  Hassan  DisiHci  apiJears  to  have  been 

^BCvcT  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  Mj-sorc  State.  Alter  the  death 
of  Tipd  in  (799,  one  of  the  local  pdttgdrt,  or  hereditary  baront, 
named  Venlutidri.  was  bold  enough  to  assert  hi»  independence  against 
the  British.  He  was  finally  captured  and  hanged.  For  fi%  years,  fro:n 
1S33    to    iSSt,    Hassan    with    the  rest   of  Mysore   wa-t  under  direct 

I  British  administration.  In  Ihe  latter  year  the  sovereignty  of  the  Slate 
of  Mysore  was  transferred  to  the  young  MahMji  oa  his  attaining  his 
majonty. 

Populathn. — A  khina-sumari,  or  hnuxe  enumeration  of  the  people,  in 
1853-54  returned  a  total  of  469,154  [>ersons.  The  regular  Census  of 
1S71  returned  the  number  at  668,417,  showing  an  increase  of  over  4a 
per  cenL  in  the  interval  of  eighteen  years,  if  the  earlier  estimate  can  be 
trusted.  The  Census  of  1S81  returned  a  total  population  of  535,806, 
showmg  a  decrease  of  131,611  persons,  or  147  |>cr  ccnL  in  the 
ten  yean  since  1871,  This  decrease  is  due  to  the  famine  which 
decimated  Southern  India  in  1876-78.  The  area  of  the  District  in 
1881  was  1879  square  miles;  number  of  towns  and  villages,  3034; 
houses,  131,741,  of  which  3»,373  were  unoccupied;  average  density  of 
population  per  square  mile,  185 ;  villaj^es  per  square  mile,  161 ;  houses 
per  square  mile,  7o"64  ;  persons  per  village,  177  ;  persons  per  occupied 
luxuci  S'34-  Classified  according  to  sex,  there  are  361,416  males  and 
'74.390  females;  proportion  of  males  to  females  being  therefore  nearly 
equal.  There  were,  under  15  years  of  age,  105,540  boj^  and  97,606 
girls ;  total,  103, 146,  or  3;'9  per  cent  of  the  District  population.  The 
religious  division  of  the  people  shows — Hindus,  511,314,  or  97*3  pci 
cent. ;  Muhammadans,  1 1,155,  <"'  ''°^  PC  ^^'^'-  >  Christians,  13931  <}' 
■44  per  cent;  35  Sikhs;  and  19  'others,'  As  regards  caste,  Ihe 
Brihmans  number  19,045,  of  whom  the  mnjority  belong  to  the 
Smana  sect.  Of  the  other  Hindu  castes,  the  Rijputs  number  1168; 
ihc  Komfttis  and  Nagartaru,  or  trading  classes,  1541;  the  l.ing^iyats, 
a  large  commercial  cla.<u,  67,973;  and  the  Vakkaligars,  agriculturists, 
■  86,055;  other  agricultural  castes,  97,119.  The  artisans  number 
47,516  ;  wandering  tribes,  1436  ;  outcostcs,  91,533  1  and  'oihcni,' 7153. 
The  Muhammadans  almost  entirely  belong  to  the  class  of  Dcccani 
Musalmins  of  the  Sunni  sect  According  to  the  Census  of  1881,  Sunnfs 
numbered  10,465  ;  Shiis,  345  ;  Wahdbfs,  333  ;  other  MuHlmins,  313. 
The  Jiins  {numbering  1474  in  i8Si)are  mostly  to  be  found  in  the  Uiiuk 
of  B«lur,  and  nearly  every  individual  among  them  is  engaged  in  the 
manuracture  of  brass-ware.    Their  former  predominance  in  this  tc^on. 
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and  theiT  ancient  inscriptions  and  sculptures  in  the  neighbourhood  of' 
Srdvan-lMlgola,  hnvc  been  already  alluded  to.  Out  of  the  total  of  3393 
Christians,  59  are  Euroiiean.t,  moMly  emiiloycd  on  the  coffee  estates, 
and  36  arc  Eurasians,  leaving  2198  for  native  Christians.  According  (o 
another  principle  of  division,  there  are  311  Protestants  and  3072 
Roman  Catholics. 

The  only  place  in  the  District  containing  more  than  5000  inhaWiants 
is  Hassan  town,  5950.  Of  the  3024  towns  and  villages  in  Hassan 
District  in  t88i,  3198  contained  less  than  two  hundred  inhabitants,  709 
from  two  to  five  hundred,  88  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand,  ao 
from  one  to  two  thousand,  6  from  two  to  three  thousand,  i  from  three  to 
fire  thousand,  and  i  from  five  to  ten  thousand.  The  Census  distributes 
the  sdult  male  population  according  to  occupation  into  the  foltowing 
six  main  groups — (1)  Professional  class,  including  State  officials  of  every 
description,  and  the  learned  professions,  8779  ;  (i)  domestic  servants, 
inn  and  lodging  house  kee]>ers,  524  ;  (3)  commercial  class,  including 
bankers,  merchants,  carriers,  etc.,  2916 ;  (4)  agricultural  ,-ind  pastoral 
class,  including  gardeners,  139,630;  (5)  industrial  class,  including  all 
manufacturers  and  artisans,  11,890;  (6)  indefinite  and  non-productive 
clais,  comprising  general  labourers,  male  children,  and  persons  of  tui- 
spccificd  occupation,  97,677.  fl 

The  ntost  interesting  tract  in  the  District  is  the  Man}aribid  tdbikt^ 
included  within  the  Malndd  or  hill  countr)-,  where  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  has  recently  assumed  great  importance.    This  tdluk  consists  of 
4  ndJs,  sub-divided  into  2S  mandtt.     liach  tnattdt  has  a  paid  or  head- 
man of  its  own,  who  lives  in  a  fortified  enclosure,  and  still  preserves  a 
certain  feudal  superiority  o\'cr  the  villagers.     The  village  of  SathaUt  is  _ 
the  centre  of  an  agricultural   Christian  community,  founded    by  thcfl 
Abbe  Dubois,    The  total  number  of  this  community  was  699  in  1881 ; 
they  are  known  as  'caste  Christiana' — that  is  to  say,  along  with  the 
tenets  of  Christianity,  they  retain  all  the  social  observances  of  their 
Hindu  ancestors:     At  Melukot  there  is  a  celebrated  temple  of  Vishnu, 
under  his  appellation  of  Krishna,  which  is  richly  endowed,  and  supports 
a  numerous  colony  of  Sri  \'aishnav  Brdhmans.    The  Jain  sculpttues  on 
the  twin  hills  of  Chandrabetta  and  Indtabctia  have  been  refund 
above. 

Several  religious  festivals  and  fairs  combined  are  held  in  the  District^ 
The  chief  places  of  resort  are  Melukot,  Chunchingiri,  Bclur,  Soman-J 
halli,  Hoskotc,  and  Tirupati  At  these  places  during  certain  periods] 
from  four  to  ten  thousand  people  assemble. 

A^adlure. — ^The  suplc  cultivation  of  the  District  consists  of  dry  j 
and  wet  crops  in  almost  equal  proportions.     In  the  Malnid  or  hill 
country,  rice  of  an  inferior  quality  furnishes  the  greater  [wnion  of  the 
food  supply;   the  hill  slopes  are  cut  into  terraces  and  watered  from 
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tanks  at  the  <>'allcy  heads.  In  the  Maiddn  or  low  country,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  ragi  (Cynosurus  corocanus)  |iredominates ;  but  exceilcnl  ticc  is 
grown  in  ihc  river  valleys,  wherever  the  fields  can  be  inigated  by  means 
of  anilida]  channels  drawn  off  from  the  rivers  by  anicu[s  or  dams. 
The  statistics  of  irrigation  show  a  total  of  4888  tanks  in  the 
District,  and  ai6  miles  of  canals,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of 
j^A^A^i-  The  other  crops  include  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  the  cocoa-nut 
and  arcca-nut  palms,  plantain  trees,  and  chillies.  Cofiee  cultivation  » 
one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the  District,  and  thrives  pnnicularly  well 
in  the  rich  red  loam  of  the  forests  which  clothe  the  Malnjd  Hills. 
This  cultivation  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Mecca  by 
Baba  Budan  in  the  sixteenth  cenlur)-,  and  had  begun  to  attract 
attention  when  the  British  assumed  the  adminislraiion  of  Mpore 
State.  The  first  coflee  plantation  was  opened  by  a  European  in  the 
Manjardbdd  tHuJt  in  1843 ;  and  the  cultivation  has  proved  so  suc- 
cessful in  this  tract  that  at  the  present  lime  nearly  every  native 
has  a  few  coffee-trees  planted  at  the  back  of  his  house.  There 
are  now  altogether  191  coffee  estates  owned  by  Europeans,  and 
14,454  native  holdings,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  to  Goveinmcnt 
of  j^a793-  The  cardamom  plant,  which  grows  wild  on  the  Western 
Gh^,  has  recently  been  brought  under  systematic  cultivation. 

The  agricultural  slockof  the  District  consists  of  1814  carta  and  85,147 
ploughs.  The  following  agricultural  statistics  for  1S81-83  show  that  out 
of  a  total  area  of  1S79  square  miles,  only  720  are  under  cultivation,  and 
314  more  are  returned  as  cultivable.  The  area  under  rice  is  59,308 
acres;  wheat,  160;  other  food-grains,  301,637  ;  oilseeds,  33,801 ;  coffee, 
47,195;  vegetables,  1052;  cocoa-nut  and  arcca-nui,  17,354;  tobacco, 
3490  ;  sugar-cane,  5333  ;  mullKrry,  a  18.  The  annual  out-turn  of  food- 
grains  is  valued  at  ;^23i,ooo.  The  cattle  of  the  country  are  generally 
of  a  diminutive  siie ;  but  in  certain  parts  a  fine  bteed  is  to  be  seen, 
descended  from  the  famous  amril  maAJ/,  or  royal  breed  of  Haidar  AH, 
which  is  still  maintained  by  the  Mysore  GovemmenL  In  the  low 
countT)',  the  well-to-do  rayats  find  it  worth  their  while  to  breed  cattle 
for  the  hills,  where,  however,  the  rank  fiasturage  and  the  humidity 
uf  the  climate  annually  cause  a  great  mort;^ity.  A  large  number 
ol  draught  cattle  arc  also  reijuircd  for  the  through  trade.  The  total 
live  stock  of  the  District  ((881-83)  consists  of  391,408  cows  and 
bullocks,  348  horses,  2193  ponies,  3161  donkc>'s,  266,307  sheep  and 
goats,  and  787 1  pigs. 

ManufaeluTts,  tU. — Hassan  District  is  too  exclusively  a  rural  region 
to  possess  any  important  industries.  Cotton  cloth  and  country  blankets 
or  kambiis  are  woven  in  almost  every  village  to  meet  the  local  demand. 
The  winding  of  raw  silk,  and  the  makmg  of  such  »ilk  articles  as  purses 
and  tassels,  are  confined  to  the  Musolmin  section  of  the  community. 
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^The  Jains,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  monopoly  of  the  manufcictiire 

brsss-ware.    The  braiien  work  upon  a   sj*iem  of  advances,  and 

the  value  of  their  out-turn  for  i83t-S>  is  estimated  at  ;^63i3,  much  of 

I  which  is  e3[)oned  into  the  neighbouring  Districts  of  Mysore  and  Kanara. 
Bags  for  packing  grain  arc  made  fioru  gunny,  and  also  from  the  bark  of 
t  true. 
The  exports  from  Hassan  are  large,  consisting  chiefly  of  food-graini 
and  coSi:e ;  but  the  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  uaders  from  other 
DijttTictx.  About  3377  tons  of  ragl,  7764  tons  of  rice,  and  laoa  toni 
of  other  grains  were  exported  m  i8Si-Si.  The  imports  received  in 
mum  are  European  piccc-Roodi,  hardware  of  all  sorts,  and  spices.  The 
laigest  weekly  marktt  is  held  at  AWr,  wfhcre  considerable  qtianiities  of 
rice  change  hands.   Other  trading  centres  are  Vesaluriwi,  Kenchammana, 

IHoskot,  and  Chennapatna.  Until  1837,  the  District  was  without  bridgef 
or  roads  deserving  the  name  ;  palanquins  and  pack  bullocks  were  the 
eole  mt;ans  of  carriage.  The  District  is  now  brought  into  communica- 
tion by  good  roads  with  large  towns  in  the  adjacent  Districts  of 
Bangalore,  Mysore.  Bellary,  and  Mnngalore,  There  are  no  railways  in 
ihe  District,  The  length  of  impeiial  roads  is  163  miles,  maintained  ai 
an  annual  cost  of  ^^1907  ;  of  District  roads,  430  miles,  costing  ^£^3661. 
Three  passes  lead  through  the  Western  Ghits  towards  Mangalore  on 
the  Malabir  coast,  along  one  of  which  a  good  road  has  been 
constructed. 

jldrniuiilration. — In  1881-82,  the  total  re^-enue  of  Hassan  FHstrict, 
excluding  education  and  public  works,  amounted  to  ^£[117,805.  The 
chief  items  were — land  revenue,  £^^,ot]  ;  dtiJri,  or  excise,  ;£'6307  ; 
mohalarfa,  or  assessed  taxes,  JC3138;  forests,  ^4071.  The  District 
is  sub^livided  into  9  lilukt,  or  fiscal  divisions,  with  68  ht^it,  or  minor 
fiscal  units.  In  1881-S3,  the  total  number  of  proprietors  or  co- 
parceners was  103,539.  During  iSSothc  average  daily  population  of 
the  District  jail  was  497,  and  of  the  /i/wi  lock-ups,  7-1 ;  total,  s^'S,  of 
whom  a'4  were  women.  The  figures  show  r  i>crson  in  jail  to  evciy^H 
9461  of  the  population.  In  the  sume  year,  the  District  police  foKC^^I 
numbered  48  officers  and  437  men,  and  the  town  police,  t  officer  and 
13  men  ;  total,  499  men  of  all  ranks,  maintained  at  an  ag^^ate  cost 
of  ;£s5;i.  There  is  thus  i  policeman  to  every  3-8  square  miles  of 
area,  or  to  every  1073  persotis  of  the  population  ;  the  cost  being  j^j, 
19s.  3d.  per  square  mile,  and  aid.  per  head  of  population.  The 
number  of  schools  aided  and  inspected  by  Government  in  1874  was 
343,  attended  by  4379  pupils.  In  addition,  there  were  147  unaided 
schools,  with  1657  pupils.  In  1SS0-81,  the  Report  on  PubUc  Instruc- 
tion in  Mysore  State  returns  a  total  of  only  73  Government  aided  and 
inspected  schools  with  an  attendance  of  3745  pupils.     No  returns  lire 

Krailablc  showing  the  present  number  of  unaided  schools ;  but  the  Census 
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Rci>on  of  i88t  gives  a  total  of  615G  bojrs  ftnd  375  girls  as  under 
instruction,  besides  16,328  males  and  iii  females  able  to  read  and 
write,  bul  not  under  instruction. 

MediaiJ  AsfKds.—'l'he  climate  of  Hassan  does  not  materially  difler  j 
from   that  of  the  neighbouring  District  of  Bangalore.     The  average' 
jsiean  temperature  is  about  76*  P.,  the  thermometer  seldom   rising 
F«bove88*,  or  sinking  below  64*.     In  the  summer  months  of  March 
and  April,  the  heal  is  sensibly  modified  by  the  sea-breeze  blowing  (rom 
the  west  coast.     From  its  proximity  to  Xheghdtt,  and  partly  also  owing 
I  lo  the  moisture  engendered  by  the  forests  and  marshes,  the  Malnad 
has  3  temperature  several  degrees  lower  than  the  plains.    The  averajjc 
rainfall   at    Hassan    town,  calculated  over   a  jjeriod   of  eleven   years 
ending  1881,  is  35*33  inches;  but  in  the  Malnid,  as  much  as  100 
Ljncbcs  sometimes  falls  in  the  year.     In  this  latter  tract,  the  south-west 
^onsoon  pm-ails  continuously  from  May  to  .August ;  whereas  in  the 
plains,  the  northeast  monsoon  of  October  brings  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  rainfall.    The  Ma1n:td  is  grc-itly  dreaded  for  the  malarious  feici 
which  pre\-ails  afler  the  early  rains.    It  has  been  observed  that  Europeans 
Liiltimately  become  better  acclimatised  to  its  attacks  than  natives.     The 
nitsl  statistics  of  the  District  are  not  trustworthy  ;  but  it  may  t>e  mt-n- 
['tioned  that  in  1S80,  out  of  a  total  of  9627  deatlis  rc]iortcd,  7114 
"were  assigned  to  fevers,  643  to  bowel  complaints,  157  to  small-pox, 
and  59  to  snake -bite  or  wild   beasts.      In   1880,  the  dispensary  at 
I  Hassan  town  was  attended  by  77  in-pnticnts,  of  whom  8  died  ;  the  out- 
patients at  Hassan  hospital  and  at  the  dispensary  at  Saklcshpur  numbered 
1 0.640. 

HauaiL — TJIuk  in  Hassan  District,  Mysore  Slate.  Area,  374  square 
miles.  Population,  100,523  in  1871,  and  84,460  in  18S1,  namely,  41,238 
inatcsnnd43,ii2feroales.  In  1881,  Hindus  numbered  81,423;  Muham- 
madans,  atog;  and  Christians,  938.  Land  rcvenue(i88i-53),  exclusive 
of  water  rates,  ;£i  7,046,  or  5s.  sd.  per  cultivated  acre.  Expenditure 
1(1882-83)  on  internal  idluk  administration,  £2103  ;  criminal  court  in 
Fihe  tdltik,  I  ;  police  stations  (tAditds),  8 ;  vill.ige  vntlchmen  {tliaukiddrt), 
80.  The  tiUuk  sup])lies  cattle  and  carts  for  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
coffee  districts. 

Haaaan. — Chief  town  of  Hassan  District,  Mysore  State;  114  miles 
west  of  Bangalore.  Lat  13"  o'  16"  N,,  long.  76'  8'  8*  e.  Population 
(1871)6305;  (1S81)  5950,  namely,  4558  Hindus,  1067  Muhanmiadnns, 
and  335  Christians.  The  original  town  was  at  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Chennapatna,  founded  in  the  loth  century,  and  removed 
to  the  present  site  joo  years  later.  Head-quarters  of  the  Hassan 
tdluk. 
Haasongadi — Ste  Hosancadi. 
Hassantir. — GMl  or  pass  in  the  Balirangam   Hills,  Co4mbatore 
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District,  Madras  Presidenc)'.  Lat.  ii'  35'  K.,  long.  77*  10'  E.  Gooa 
road  for  wheeled  traffic  from  Coimbatorc  vii  Sat)'amangalain  to  Mysore. 
The  ghiU  has  an  easy  gradient  for  8  miles  to  a  height  o(  3000  feet  to 
UimmaiD.  From  Dimmam  it  is  4  miles  to  Hassandr  and  6  miles  to 
the  Mysore  frontier.  The  rood  is  much  used,  and  meets  the  Ga^zalhatti 
tract  ai  Hardanhalli,  in  Mysore. 

Haatinapor.— Ruined  city  in   Mccrut  (Mcralh)    District,   NoiTih. 
Western  Provinces,  lying  on  ihe  Iwnk  of  the  Burh  Gnngi  or  former  bed 
of  the  Ganges,  2a  miles  noith-cast  of  Mccnit.     LaL  19'  9'  s.,  long.  78*^ 
3'  E.   HastinapuT  formed  the  capital  of  the  great  I'indava  kingdom,  eel 
brated  in  the  Mahdhhdrata,  and  pcobably  one  of  the  earliest  Aryan  sctti 
ments  outside  the  Punjab.     Kcw  traces  of  the  ancient  city  now  remain  i 
but  tradition  points  to  a  giou])  of  sha[>ele.>u(  mounds  as  the  residence 
of  the  children  of  the  moon,  the  Lunar  princes  of  the  house  of  ]}h.iraia, 
whose  deeds  arc  commemorated  in  the  great  national  cptc:    After  the 
conclusion  uf  the  famous  war  which  forms  the  central  episode  of 
poem,   HasiinapuT  remained   for   some  time  the  metropolis  of 
descendants  of  Parikshit,  but  the  town  was  finally  swept  away  by  a  fli 
of  the  Ganges,  and  the  capital   was  transferred   to  Kauiidmbi.    The 
modern  hamlet  of  Hnstinapur  contained  in  i33i  a  population  of  only  sS 
persons,  a?  being  Hindus  and  i  Muhammadan. 

Hastings,  Fort. — Fortified  hill  in  Kumiun  District,  North-Wcsti 
Provinces.  Lat.  ag"  »s'  n.,  long.  80°  5"  E.;  disunt  from  Lohughii, 
miles  west.     Elevation  above  sea-le\'el.  6240  feet. 

HmuA. — Town  and  police  outpo%t  station  in  Gayi  District,  Bengal ; 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tiliyd  on  ihc  Gaya  and  Nawddi 
road,  9  miles  from  Nawidi  and  ^^  miles  from  Gayd  town.  LaL  »4" 
39'  43"  N.,  long.  85'  17'  3s"  E.  Poi>ulation  (1881)  4103  Hindus  and 
8 16  Muhammadans — total,  5019,  namely,  1414  males  and  3595  females; 
municipal  income  in  i88a,  ;^iio  ;  expenditure,  ^i  10;  rate  of  muni 
taxation,  5^.  per  head  of  town  population. 

H&ta. — Tahiil  in  Gorakhput  District,  North- Western  Prov 
situated  in  the  south  of  the  District,  and  comprising  the  pargattdt  of 
Shdhjahinpur  and  Silhat,  and  6  tappds  of  pargand  flavili.  Area,  575 
square  miles,  or  367,867  acres.  Population  {1871)  287.330;  (1881) 
371.384,  namely,  males  i8s,78j,  and  females  iSs.soa,  showing  a  loul 
increase  of  84,054,  or  391  per  cent.,  in  the  nine  years  since  1873. 
Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  in  iSSt :  Hindus,  340,439; 
Muhammadans,  30,841;  and  'others,'  4.  Out  of  908  villages  com- 
pri.ting  tlie  tahsU,  716  contained  less  than  five  hundred  inhaUiianis. 
Land  revenue,  ^£18,2 11.  The  /nAn/ contains  i  criminal  coun,  with  a 
police  stations  {thditds).  Strength  of  tegular  police,  35  men,  besides 
158  vill.ige  watchmen  {(futukiddrs). 

HAta.— Town  in  Gorakhpur  District,  North-Wcstem  Provinces,  and 
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hcadquarlen  of  Hite  tahft;  situ:ited  on  the  unmctsllcd  road  to  Kasia, 
i8  miles  cast  of  Gotakhptir  town.  The  town  is  small  and  unim|iorlant, 
except  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  tahsfl,  which  was  formed  in  187a. 
Besides  the  usual  courts  and  oflices,  the  town  contains  n  first-class 
police  station,  post-office,  school,  and  dispensary-. 

Hatampar. — Town  in  Shdhibid  District,  Rcngal.  Population 
(1881)  2677. 

HatbatiA. — River  in  Godlpdra  1>is(rict,  Assam. — See  Haripani. 

Hithiz&rt—Village  and  head-quarters  of  a  jjolice  circle  {thdnd)  in 
Chittagong  Diarict,  Bengal ;  situated  1 3  miles  north  of  Chiiiagong 
town  on  the  road  to  Rimgnrh.  Lat,  23°  30'  5'  s.,  long.  91°  50'  45'  e. 
The  village  is  sejiaratcd  from  Kumirid  by  the  Sidlcund  ninge  of  hills, 
and  attempts  arc  being  made  to  open  out  a  pass  between  the  two 
places  by  a  cutting  through  the  range:  HJthdiirl  contains  a  thriving 
L  market. 

Hdthfb&rf. — State  forest  ('  isl  class  Reserve')  in  Bildspur  District. 
Central  I'ruvinces;  comprising  about  15  square  miles  along  the  Jonk 
river,  ao  miles  from  Seoriniriin.  Contains  some  fine  teak,  and  a 
jiromising  young  plantation  of  the  same  timber. 

Hdthpor. — Curious  tunnel  on  the  noithcm  face  of  RAmgarh  Hill, 
I  SftTgujd  State,  Chuiii  Nagpur.    Thus  described  by  Colonel  Dalton : — 

*  Two  of  the  »[iurs  of  ihe  great  rock,  themselves  rocky  and  precipi- 
tous, forming  buttresses  on  the  northern  face,  instead  of  gently  blending 
with  the  plain  like  the  others,  have  their  bases  Irunc-ited,  and  then 
united  by  a  vast  natural  wall  of  sandstone  rock,  150  yards  thick  and 
100  to  150  yards  in  height.  A  scmicimibr  or  rather  horsc-shoc- 
shaped  noolc  is  thus  formed,  which,  from  the  height  and  precipitous 
nature  of  the  sandstone  rock  enclosing  it,  would  be  almost  inaccessible, 
had  not  nature  provided  an  entrance  by  a  natural  tunnel  through  the 
subtending  wall.  This  ii  called  the  Hithpur.  Tlie  waters  collected 
from  springs  in  the  nook  form  a  little  stream  that  flows  out  through  the 
lunnct.  At  iis  mouth  it  is  about  ao  feet  in  height  by  30  in  breadth  ; 
but  at  Ihe  inner  extremity  of  its  course  of  150  yards  it  is  not  more 
■  than  8  feet  by  la.  A  man  on  horseback  could  ride  through  it.  The 
sand  of  the  stream  in  the  tunnel  was  impressed  with  old  and  recent 
I  footprints  of  a  whole  family  of  tigers,  who  had  taken  up  their  abode 
in  this  pleasant  and  secure  retreat ;  but  we  did  not  find  them  at  home. 
The  horse-shoe  embraces  an  acre  or  two  of  ground,  well  wooded  and 
undulating,  so  that  a  considerable  body  of  men  could  conveniently 
encamp  there,' 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  recess  rises  a  sandstone  clifl^,  which 
fonns  part  of  the  main  body  of  the  hill,  and  contains  two  good-sized 
caves.  The  larger  of  these  is  44  feet  long,  10  feet  vridc,  and  about 
6  feet  high.     It  was,  no  doubt,  of  natural  origin,  but  the  walls  have 
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been  finished  throughout  with  cutting  tools,  rniscd  benches  have  been 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  recesses  partially  secluded  by  buttresses 
on  cither  side  of  Ihc  entrance.  There  li  no  atiemjit  at  oraamenutton, 
and  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  cave  was  intended  for  a  place  of 
worship.  The  smaller  cave  is  about  40  yards  disl;inl  from  the  larger, 
and  at  the  same  elevation.  The  interior  shows  little  or  no  sign  ol 
artificial  excavation.  Both  c«v«  contain  loughly-cut  inscriptions, 
which  have  been  pronounced  by  Kijendralib  Miira  to  be  '  in  the  old 
Pili  character,  but  not  of  the  time  of  Asolu.'  11^  as  Colonel  Oalton 
suggests,  the  recesses  in  the  larger  caves  were  dt-signcd  as  private 
spitrtments  for  females,  it  is  mote  than  probable  thai  the  place  »-as 
used  as  a  hiding-place  for  the  women  and  treasure  of  the  ruling  family 
during  Marjihd  inroads.  Local  tradition,  huwcvcr,  icmcmbcrs  nothing 
so  modern,  and  describes  the  caves  as  the  residence  of  Rinia  during 
the  fourteen  years  of  forest  exile  which  preceded  his  conquest  of 
Ceylon.  Here  it  w.is  that  Siti  was  carried  off  by  the  demon  kawru, 
and  two  deep  grooves  in  tlie  rock  in  fioni  of  the  larger  cave  arc  said 
to  be  portions  of  ihc  enchanted  circle  which  Rima  drew  around  her 
for  her  protection.  The  name  H.iihpor  may  be  a  corruption  of  ffd/lti- 
pola,  or  the  '  Elephant  Cite ; '  but  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
name  implies  that  the  tunnel  was  made  by  hand,  It  certainly  bcsrs 
no  signs  of  human  workmanship,  and  another  explanation  attributes  it 
10  the  trickling  of  water  through  crevices  in  the  sandstone. 

H&thras  {Hattriii). — Soulh-westcm  to AjW  or  Sub-division  of  Alfgarh 
DiMrin,  North-Wesiern  Provinces,  consiiting  of  an  alluvial  upland, 
traversed  throughout  by  the  East  Indian  Railway  main  line,  and  cona- 
])risingthe/iir^<ii<ff  of  liathrisand  Mursdn.  Area,  391  square  tnilcs,  of 
which  346  are  cuhivated.  Population  (1873}  307,330;  (1U81)  199,481, 
namely,  males  107,109,  and  females  93,373.  Classified  according  to 
religion,  there  were  in  1881  —  Hindus,  181,530;  Muhammadans, 
17,104;  Jains,  839;  and  'others,'  18.  Of  the  363  viUaj^es  comprising 
the  tahsit  in  18S1,  350  contained  less  than  500  inhabitants.  Land 
revenue,  ;C4'>8S3,  according  to  the  la.st  Settlement  Report;  total 
Government  revenue,  including  cesser,  ;C46,037  ;  rental  paid  by 
cultivators,  ;£7i.^7' J  incidence  of  Government  revenue,  4s.  iijd. 
per  acre.  The  tohsU  contains  1  munskfs  (civtl]  and  1  toMsUdtirs 
(criminal}  court,  and  is  divided  into  the  four  police  circles  of  Hiihras, 
Munuln,  Sdsni,  and  SaUinput.  This  tract  is  remarkable  for  Ihc  high 
standard  of  cultivation.  Of  the  total  area,  83  per  cent,  is  culti\'able  ; 
and  of  this,  95  per  cent  k  under  cuhivaiiun,  while  irrigation  reaches 
93  per  cent,  of  the  cultivable  area.  Roughly  sjtcaking,  one-half  of 
the  tahiil  is  sub-di\-idcd  among  cultivating  village  communities,  and 
one-half  is  held  by  large  proprietors. 

H&thras  {Haltras). — Town  in  Alfgarh  District,  Nortli-Wesiein  Pro- 
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nincH,  sod  hcad-quancrs  of  Hillhras  tahsU.    Situated  on  The  AKgarh 

Rnd  Agra  roaij,  2 1  miles  south  of  the  former,  and  39  miles  north  of 

flhc  latter  town,     Ijax.  a?*  35'  31'  v.,  long.   78'  6'  9'  e,     HAthras  U  a 

'well-built  and  prosperous  trading   centre,  with  numerous  briek   and 

stone  houses.     Held  at  the  end  of  latt  century  by  the  Jdt  Thdkur, 

Diva   Rdm.  whose  fort  still  stands  in  ruins  at  the  cast  end  of  the 

town.     After   the   British   annexation   in    1803,    the    Thikur    gave 

nepeated  proo&  of  xn  insubordinate  spirit ;  and,  in   i8t ;,  the  Govcm- 

■ment  was  compelled  to  send  an  expedition  against  him,  under  the 

command  of  Major-Gcncral  Marshall.     Mithras  was  then  one  of  the 

strongest  forts  in  India,  the  works  having  been  carefully  modelled  upon 

thosi:  of  the  adjacent  British  fortress  at  Alfgarh.     After  n  short  sie^e, 

terminated  by  a  heavy  cannonade,  a  maj^azine  witlun  the  fort  blew  up, 

and  destroyed  half  the  garrison.     Diya  Rim  himself  made  his  escaiie 

under  cover  of  the  night,  and  the  remainder  of  the  native  force  1 

suncndcted  at  discretion.     An  old  temple  in  the  fort  stUI  bears  traces 

of  the  furious  fire  which  it  underwent  during  the  assault.     Since  it 

came  under  direct  British  rule,  Hjiihras  has  rapidly  risen  to  commercial 

im;)ortance,  and  now  ranks  second  to  Cawnpur  among  the  trading 

cemres  of  the  Doib. 

Poi«ilatbn  (1S71)  23,589;  (18S1)  25,656,  namely,  Hindus,  11,505-, 
Muhammadans,  ^915;  Jains,  331;  Christians,  a;  'others,'  i;  area  of 
town  lite,  356  acres.  The  general  plan  of  the  town  is  compact,  and 
the  houses  are  built  close  together.  A  broad  metalled  road  skirts  the  J 
entire  city  where  the  walls  once  stood.  One  wide  way  passes  through  ' 
the  centre  of  the  town  from  east  to  wcKt.  and  two  good  roads  run  from 
north  to  south,  dividing  it  into  six  muhailds  or  wards.  A  municipal 
hall  and  school-house  stand  upon  the  brink  of  a  new  tank  ;  and  the 
town  also  contains  a  post-offict  and  Government  charitable  dispensary, 
Hithras  carries  on  a  large  export  trade  in  both  coarse  and  refined 
Biigar.  Grain  of  all  sorts,  oil-tecds,  cotton,  and  gfii,  fonn  the  other 
stxples  of  outward  trade;  while  the  return  items  comprise  iron, 
metal  vessels,  European  and  native  cloth,  drugs  .ind  spices,  and  mis- 
cellaneous wares.  Hithras,  in  faa,  ranks  as  the  gteat  centre  of  supplies 
for  the  Upper  Doab,  Roliilkhand,  and  the  neighbouring  Punjab  Dis- 
tricts. In  local  industries,  the  town  is  noted  for  the  delicacy  and 
excellence  of  its  wood  and  stone  carving.  The  new  line  of  rail  to 
Muttra,  and  the  broad  gauge  line  connecting  the  business  portion  of 
the  town  with  the  East  Indian  main  line,  will  doubtless  still  further 
develop  the  local  trade.  Municipal  revenue  in  1883-83,  ^1337 ; 
from  taxes,  ^1303,  or  9d,  per  head  of  population  (34,933)  within 
inunicip.il  limits. 

Hatii, — Island   and  police  circle  in   NodkhiU  District,   Bengal ; 
situated  in  the  estuary  of  the  Meghni  river,  and  lying  between  33'  36' 
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and  12*  41'  K.  lilt.,  and  between  90*  59'  and  91'  11*30*  e.  long.  Area, 
1S5  square  miles,  with  48  villages,  and  4176  houses.  Population 
(tSSi)  40,395,  namely,  males  33,063,  nnd  females  1S.333;  avenge 
density  of  population,  318  per  square  mile;  average  number  of  persons 
per  village,  831 ;  houses  per  square  mile,  i4'i9;  inmates  per  house.  9*6. 
Hindus  numbered  8777,  and  Muhammadans  31,518.  The  island  lies 
low,  and  is  partially  but  very  insufficiently  protected  from  incursions  of 
ihe  sea  by  detached  lines  of  em  bank  men  t£.  Occasionally,  however,  at  fl 
the  period  of  the  south-west  gales  in  May  and  October,  storm-waves  ' 
roll  inland  sometimes  for  miles,  as  in  the  c)-cloncs  of  1st  November 
1867  and  31st  October  1876,  completely  submerging  the  i.stnnd.  and 
spreading  dcnih  and  destruction  around.  In  the  luM-mentloned  cyclone. 
It  is  estimated  thai  30,000  lives  were  lost  in  Hatii,  out  of  a  population 
returned  in  1873  at  54,147,  or  13,853  Xoa,  than  in  1881.  b 

HatUl. — Zaminddri  or  estate  in  Bdlighjtt  District,  Central  Pnavinces.  H 
Area,  134  square  miles,  of  which  66  . ire  cultivated  ;  number  of  villages, 
83.  Population  (1881)  39,058,  namely,  males  14,301,  and  funnies 
14,757;  average  density  of  population,  317  per  square  mile.  The 
greater  pan  of  the  estate  consists  of  a  fertile  plain  between  the  Sdtpura 
Hills  and  the  Bdgh  and  Waingangd  rivers.  Most  of  the  uncultivated 
portion  is  uncultivablc,  consisting  of  rocky  hills  covered  with  jungle. 
Formerly  part  of  the  Kamtha  State ;  confiscated  by  the  Rdji  of 
Nigpui  in  1818,  who  bestowed  the  chicfship  on  a  Lodhf  family. 

HattA.— VilLige  in  U.il.ighit  Pisirict.  Central  Provinces,  and  h«Kd- 
ijuatiets  of  Hatii  estate  ;  situated  on  high  ground  studded  with  mango 
trees,  8  miles  east  of  the  Wningangi  river.  Population  (i83i)  3466, 
namely,  Hindus,  2139;  Muhammadans,  354;  and  aboriginal  tribes,  73. 
Tlie  old  Gond  fort  encircles  the  residence  of  the  tamindir,  who,  as  an 
honorary  magistrate,  has  done  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  village 
He  maintains  a  good  school  and  dispensary,  has  imjiroved  the  roads, 
and  keeps  up  a  regular  conservancy  cstabtishmcnt.  Close  lo  the 
entrance  to  the  fort  is  a  remarkably  fine  baolX  or  well,  constructed  by  a 
former  iam\ndir. 

Hatt&. — Northern  laksil  or  revenue  Sub-division  in  Uamoh  District, 
Central  Provinces.     Area  1007  square  miles,  with  1  town,  447  villages, 
and  36,409  houses.     Population  (1881)  135,060,  namely,  males65,i65,  ■ 
and  females  59,895;  average  density  of  population,   134  per  square 
mile;  average  number  of  persons  per  village,  279;  houses  per  square 
mile,  37'8;  persons  per  house,  4-5.     Toul  adult  agricultural  i>opu-   fl 
lation,   37,575,  or   38-5   per  cent   of  the  sub -divisional  population.   " 
.\veragc  area  of  cultivated  and  cultivable  land,  1 1  acres  per  adult  agri- 
culturist    Of  the  total  area  of  1 107  square  miles,  383  are  held  revenue- 
free,  while  735  square  miles  are  assessed  for  Government  revenue.     Ol 
Ihe  a.uessed  area,  349  square  miles  are  under  cultivation,  194  square 
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mi!c5  are  culiivable,  and  iSj  square  miles  arc  uncultivable  waste. 
Total  amount  of  Govcmmcnl  assessment,  including  local  rale*  and 
cesses  paid  on  land,  ^ii,S65,  or  ik.  ijd.  per  cultivated  aac.  Total 
amount  of  rental  paid  by  the  cultivatars,  ^£19.306,  or  as.  43d.  per 
cultivated  acre,  ToUl  revenue  of  the  /a/tsil  in  1883,  ^£36,561.  It 
contains  1  civil  and  i  criminal  court,  with  4  police  stations  {Ihdndi)  and 
I  ■  outpost  stations ;  strength  of  regular  police,  131  men ;  village  watch- 
men {ehauMddrs),  364. 

EatttL — Town  in  Ddraoh  District,  Central  Provinces,  and  head- 
quarters of  Hattii  tafuii ;  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Son^r  river, 
14  miles  north  of  Ddmoh  town,  in  Int.  14'  8'  N.,Iong.  79"  35'  e.  Popu- 
lation (1881)  6335,namely,  Hindus,  5645  ;  Muhammadans,  471 ;  KaWr- 
panthls,  4;  and  Jains,  J04,  Municipal  income  in  i88i,;£40i,  of  which 
jf^iSS  was  derived  from  taxation;  average  inddence  of  taxation,  is.  jjd, 
per  h(^d  of  the  population ;  municipal  expenditure,  ^534-  Hatti  has 
always  been  a  place  of  some  importance  1'he  Gonds  had  a  fort  near 
the  north  gate  of  the  town,  of  which,  howc*-cr,  scarcely  a  trace  now 
remains.  The  BundelAs  built  a  stronger  fott  in  the  1 7ih  cenlur)-,  which 
the  Mardthds  afterwards  enlarged.  On  the  cession  of  the  District  to 
the  British  in  tSiS,  the  head-ciuorters  were  first  established  at  Hatta, 
but  removed  to  Dimoh  in  1835,  The  town  has  a  tahsili  or  sub- 
collector's  office,  police  station,  dispensary,  tarii,  and  Government 
school-house.  ;\t  the  market,  held  twice  a  wccic,  a  brisk  trade  is  done 
in  red  cloth,  which  is  exported  to  Punddkhand  and  elsewhere. 

Hattraa.  —  TahsSt  and  town  in  Alfgarh  District,  North-Western 
Provinces. — See  Hathras. 

Hatwi. — Village  in  Siran  District,  Behar,  Bengal.  LaL  16*  21' 
36'  N,,  long.  84°  2o'  »i*  E.  The  residence  of  the  MahMji  of  HatwS, 
a  wealthy  Hindu  landholder,  who  owns  1339  out  of  the  5631  villages  in 
Shihibdd,  besides  46  villages  in  neighbouring  Districts.  Hts  estate 
com|)rises  an  area  of  390,015  local  MgAift,  and  yields  him  a  gross  rental 
of  ^102,340,  including  cesses,  of  which  X'7,765  is  jKiid  to  Govern- 
ment as  land  revenue  and  cesses.  The  estate  has  been  held  by  the 
present  family  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  Muhammadan  conqticst  o 
the  Province,  and  the  succession  is  said  to  have  been  uninterrupted 
during  a  line  of  103  Rnjds. 

Haung-tharaw  {ffoung-tharaui).  —  River  in  Amherst  District, 
Tcnasscrim  Division,  British  Burma.  The  Haung-tharaw  rises  in 
Siamese  territory  east  of  the  Province,  and  flows  through  the  range  of 
mountains  forming  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries.  Crossing 
the  frontier  in  lat.  15°  55'  N.,  and  long,  99*  E.,  it  rushes  with  great 
velocity  Iwtwecn  high  and  scarped  banks  amongst  mountiins  clothed 
with  dense  forest,  which  gradually  gives  place  to  feathery  bamboos  and 
elephant  grass.     Near  Gyaing,   where  the   Haung- ihataw  \ci\Kfc  x.'wt 
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H!aJng-bwe,  imlches  of  cultivntion  appear  on  the  bttnltt,  and  the 
counuy  graduaUy  slopes.  The  Haung-tharaw  is  navigable  by  native 
boats  for  some  distance  beyond  Mitan,  80  miles  from  MauUnaiiL 

Hanng-tharaw.  —  Township  in  Amherst  IMstrict,  Tenasseriin 
Division,  British  Burma.  The  country  is  mountainous,  snd  densely 
wooded  with  valuable  timber.  The  chief  tivct  is  the  Hau.so-tharaw, 
forming  the  western  boundary  of  ihc  township.  Cultivation  is  carried 
on  principally  on  the  taungya  or  nomadic  system.  Luge  numlieis 
of  cattle  are  annually  imported  frum  Siam.  The  route  used  is  that 
from  Myawadi  to  Kaw-ka-nit,  the  hcad-qusitcrs  of  the  townihip.  In 
i88i  the  population  was  19,650,  chlefiy  Karin;  the  land  revenue 
amounlcd  to  ^£918,  and  the  capitation  tax  yielded  ;£i  150.  The  town- 
ship contains  77  villages,  and  is  divided  into  5  revenue  circles.  In 
1S81-81  the  cultivated  area  was  8859  acres,  mostly  under  rice.  The 
agricultural  stock  (1881-81)  comprised  6473  buffaloes,  710S  bullodcci 
bulls,  and  cons,  77  goats,  581  pigs,  696  ploughs,  239  carts,  and  46 
boats. 

Hauper. — TaMt  and  town  in  Meerut  (Meraih)  District,  Nffftfa- 
Wesieni  Provinces. — See  Hapur. 

HavelL — Sub-division  of  Piina  (Poona)  District,  Bombay  Presidency. 
Area,  813  square  miles;  contains,  with  the  Kirkce  cantonment  and 
Pilna  city  and  cantonment,  136  villages  and  3  towns.  Population  ( 1 88 1 )  h 
387,061,  namely,  i47.3>7  males  and  139,735  females.  Hindus  num- 1 
hered  352,631;  Muhammadans,  20.477;  'others,'  I3>954.  Land 
revenue  (iSSi),  ^i8,S>i.  The  Sub-division  contains  3  criminal  courts 
nnd  2  police  stations  (/^/'((fj) ;  numberof  regular  police,  81  men;  vilbgc 
waiehmen  (c/iaukUdri),  279, 

HAveri. — Town  and  municipality  in  Dhdrwdr  District.  Bombay 
Presidency ;  situated  5S  miles  south-east  of  DhfirwHr  town,  on  the  road 
from  Pdna  (Poona)  to  Bangalore.  Lat.  14*  47'  30'  n.,  long.  75'  29'  s. 
Population  (t87>)  5465;  (1881)  5652,  namely,  4718  Hindus,  8>4 
Muhanunadans,  and  100  Jains.  Hdveri  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
cotton  and  other  commodities,  especially  in  cardamoms  brought  from 
Kanara  to  be  washed  in  n  small  limc-impregnaied  well.  Sub-judge?s 
court.  Municipal  income  (1880-81),  ^£396 ;  expenditure,  ^£"393 ;  inci- 
dence of  municipal  taxation  per  head  of  population,  is.  jd.  The 
municipal  income  in  1882-83  was  ^£140;  incidence  per  head  of 
municipal  population,  6d. 

HavllL — Western  pargand  of  Mdl  fahsU,  Chdnda  Disuict,  Centnl 
Provinces  ;  containing  toi  vilt.iges,  but  no  large  town  except  Cmaniw. 
.\rea,  448  square  miles.  Hill  and  jungle  on  the  north  and  east  occupy 
more  than  half  the  pargan4.  The  \'irii  intersects  it  from  north  to 
nouth,  and  the  Andhiri  flows  along  its  eastern  boundary.  Towards  the 
west  (he  soil  is  black  loam. 
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Bavili  Ondta  {ffatvdi). — ParganA  in  FaiidliSd  (Fyrihid)  Diiirict, 
Oudh.     Bounded  on  the  noiih  and  nsl  by  the  Cogra  river ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Madha  river  a»d  parganAs  Pachhimrdth  and  Ainxin;  and 
on  the  west  by/ku^'iMii  Mangalsi.     Area,  127  square  miles,  or  81,198  ■ 
acres;  area  under  croju,  46,400  acres;  under  groves,  5380;  capable^ 
Lof  cultivation  but  not  under  tillage,  5836  acres.      Government  land 
^revenue,  ^8977 ;  average  incidence,  3s,  ijd.  per  acre  of  arable  land. 
A  densely-populated /li/X'iH'l,  the  Census  of  18S1  returning  the  inhabil- 
[  ants  at  139,610,  or  an  average  of  1099  per  square  mile.    The  chief 
\  landed  families  are  the  Bashisht  Brihmans,  Surajbansi  Rijputs,  Garg> 
bansi  Kdjputs,   Bais  Rajputs,  Upadhia   Brahmans,   Bhadarsa  Sayyids, 
and  the  Kurmis  of  Manj.idu)>3nspur.     The  estates  of  the  InsC-narned 
family  were  confiscated  owing  to  the  rebellion  of  the  Rdji  in  1857. 
L  AjODUYA  and  I-'auauad  towns  are  situated  in  i\\\f, pargani. 
\      HAwalbA^h.— Village  in  Kumiun  District,  North-Weslern  Provinces; 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kosila,  5  miles  north  of 
Almorl.     Lat.  39'  38'  15"  N.,  long.  79'  39'  5*  k.     Elevation  above  sea- 
level,  38S9  feet.      Hawalbdgh  was  formerly  the  cantonment  of  the 
Provincial  battalion,  but  was  abandoned  on  the  constitution  of  that 
force  as  one  of  the  Gurkhii  corps.     Two  tea  plantations  now  occupy 
I  the  site  of  the  cantonment,  and  also  the  liHe  range  of  the  regiment 
stationed  at  .\linonL 

H&Z&ra. — District  in  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  the  Punjab, 

lying  between  33"  45'  and  35'  a'  n.  lai.,  and  between  71'  35'  30'  and 

74'   9'   E.   long.      Hazara  forms   the   norih-casiern    District    of   the 

Peshawar   Division.     It   is   bounded   on    the   north   by  the   Black 

mountains,   the  independent  Swdti  country,  Kohistin,  and   Chilis  j 

on  the  cast  by  the  Native  State  of  Kashmir ;  on  the  south  by  Riwal 

k  Pindi  District ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  river  Indus.      Area,  3039 

"square   miles;    population   (1*81)   407,075   persons.      Of   the  area, 

104  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  34,044,  belong  to  the  feudal 

Lteiritory  of  Tanawal  (y.r.).     In   all  Government  statistics   in  this 

^■Ttkle.  except  those  of  the  Census,  feudatory  Tanawal   Is  omitted. 

The  ulministrative  he:td-<iuaners  are  at  Aiiboitakad. 

I^yskal  Atpt(t%. — The  District  of  Hazixa  forma  a  wedge  of  British 
territory  extending  far  into  the  heart  of  the  outer  Him^ilayan  range,  and 
LMnsists  of  a  long  and  narrow  valley,  shut  in  on  either  side  by  lofty  - 
Fnouniains,  whose  peaks  rise  to  a  height  of  17,000  feet  above  sca-levcl.  \ 
The  base  of  the  wedge,  or  open  mouth  of  the  valley,  some  56  miles  in 
breadth,  looks  towards  the  plain  country  of  Riwal  Pindi  District  to 
the  south ;  but  as  it  runs  nonhw.ird,  the  width  of  the  glen  rapidly 
diminishes,  till  it  tapers  at  last  to  a  narrow  point  in  the  romantic  vale 
cf  lUgin.  This  gorge,  60  miles  in  length,  is  closely  contracted  by 
mountains,  which  hem  it  in  to  the  right  and   left,  while  beneath. 
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till:  river  Kunhir  forces  its  vay  through  the  centra]  ravine  to  }oin 
the  JelUam  (Jhelum)  at  Patlan.  'I'be  mountain  ch^ns  which  bountl 
liic  Khigdn  valley  sweep  toulhward  into  the  broader  portion  of  the 
iJiklrict,  still  maintaining  a  general  parallel  diicclion,  and  send  o3 
spun  on  every  side,  which  sub-divide  the  country  into  numerous  ninor 
dates.  Ranges  of  the  same  system  cut  off  the  valleys  of  Agror  (Ughi), 
Minschr.n,  Abbotuibdd,  and  Khinpur,  drained  respectively  bjr  the 
Kunhdr,  the  Sirban,  the  Dor,  and  the  Haruh,  all  of  whidi  are  tributaries 
of  the  Indus.  The  interveninjj  ridges  crowd  closely  upon  one  another, 
leaving  mere  deeply-scored  ravines  for  the  excavating  streams;  but 
o[ien  and  level  patches  oeca.iionnlly  occur,  and  gradually  increase  in 
width  as  the  channels  trend  southward.  At  last,  upon  the  confines  of 
RitH-nl  Pindi,  the  hills  subside,  and  the  valleys  open  out  towards  the 
Punjab  plain.  I'he  whole  amount  of  level  country  throughout  the 
District  has  been  calculated  at  from  150  to  300  square  miles.  The  ■ 
Jchlam  (Jhclinn)  forms  the  eastern  border  of  the  District  for  ao  miles, 
flowing  in  a  narrow  rocky  bed,  through  which  it  seethes  and  rushes 
in  a  boisterous  toncnL 

The  scenery  of  Hazara  everywhere  imsenis  ibe  most  picturesque 
and  charming  variety.  To  the  north,  tower  the  distant  pcaki  of  the 
snow-clad  ranges;  midway,  the  central  mountains  rise  clothed  to 
their  rounded  summits  with  pines  and  other  forest  trees,  while 
grass  and  brushwood  spread  a  green  cloak  over  the  nearer  hills,  and 
cultivation  covers  every  available  level  slope  in  the  foreground.  The  _ 
Haripur  and  Pakli  plain.s  consist  of  richly- irrigated  fields,  and  the  hill-  ^ 
sides  elsewhere  have  been  industriously  terraced  so  as  to  make  room 
arlilitially  for  narrow  strips  of  simple  tillage.  Water  also  atlds  a  cliarm 
to  the  landscape  in  every  form,  from  the  raging  floods  of  the  Kunhir 
and  the  Jchlam  (Jbelum),  or  the  strong  deep  stream  of  the  Indus,  to 
the  minor  rivulets  which  scoop  out  the  lateral  valleys,  and  the  three 
silent  tarns  at  the  head  of  the  Khigan  glen.  Thriving  villages  stand 
in  every  0|)en  plain,  or  perch  half-way  up  the  hills;  and  scattered 
homesteads  around  the  cultivated  slopes  bespeak  the  security  of  Britbh 
rule. 

//isfitry. — .\fter  the  earliest  and  unknown  period  of  iU  history,., 
Haiira  District  came  under  the  rule  of  four  successive  dynasties. 
These  four  dynasties,  in  order,  were  those  of  the  Mughal,  the  Ounini, 
the  Sikh,  and  the  llritish.  The  early  remains  of  the  District  apparently 
date  back  to  a  period  as  remote  as  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  a 
number  of  Bactrian  coins  were  found  in  Gandgarh  in  ii}S-  ^  S'oup 
of  ancient  mounds,  extending  into  the  soutliern  portion  of  this  District 
from  Rawal  Pindi,  have  been  identiiied  by  General  Cunningham 
with  the  site  of  Taxila,  the  great  city  where  (he  Macedonian  invader 
was  hospitably  entertained  after  his  passage  of  the  Indus.     With  these 
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exceptions,  however,  no  relics  of  antiquity  exist  within  the  valley,  and 
even  these  can  only  be  included  in  ihc  borders  of  Hadra  by  the 
couneay  of  anifidal  boundary  lines.  The  history  of  the  mountain  g!cn 
itself  begins  at  a  fat  bter  jjcciod.  The  name  of  (lazira  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  one  Karlagh  Hazara,  of  a  Ttirki  family,  who  entered  India 
with  Timiir  in  [he  14th  century-,  and  subsequently  settled  in  this  remote 
region.  A  more  probable,  and  indeed  the  usually  accepted  derivation, 
is  from  the  military  colonies  of  a  thousand  {/latdr)  tioo[)»  each,  which 
Chcngis  Khdii  left  behind  him  here  and  at  various  points  along  the 
Kdlni  valley.  If  the  former  derivation  be  accepted,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  HaiJras  of  this  District  are  a  bntnch  of  those  Haiani 
Ttirks  who  have  given  their  name  to  a  certain  tract  in  Afghinist.ln. 

During  the  prosperous  period  of  the  Miighal  dynasty,  the  open 
southern  plain  formed  part  of  the  Altock  government;  the  eastern 
slopes  were  ruled  by  a  branch  of  the  (Jhakkar  family  of  Riwat  Pindi, 
with  Khinpur  for  their  capital ;  while  the  northern  gorge  belonged  to 
the  Kashmir  Province,  but  was  jnobably  administered  by  the  Hazira 
Tiirks.  Then,  as  now,  the  population  included  a  number  of  mixed 
tribes,  with  a  large  substratum  of  GUjars,  Kharils,  and  Dhtinds,  all 
of  whom  can  apparently  claim  a  pure  Hindu  origin,  as  well  as  the 
Ghakkars,  though  they  accepted  the  faith  of  Islim  at  a  very  early  date. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  a  horde  of  Afghln  invaders 
from  Swil  poured  into  the  vale  of  Khagin,  and  occupied  the  whole 
northern  tract.  About  the  same  period,  other  associated  tribes,  not  of 
pure  .\lghin  descent,  sn*nrmcd  into  the  District  across  the  eastern 
frontier ;  while  the  GUjars,  Khardls,  and  Dhdnds  began  simultaneously 
to  assert  their  independence,  so  that  the  utmost  anarchy  prevailed  ' 
throughout  Haulra. 

In  175a,  Kashmir  and  the  Punjab  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ahmad 
Shih  fJurini,  whose  firmer  administration  seems  for  a  time  to  have 
restored  some  semblaiice  of  order  among  the  anarchic  elements  of  this 
savage  country.  But  the  Durdni  Empire  did  not  long  retain  sufficient 
vitality  to  supjiort  a  stable  government  In  so  remote  a  depcndcncj-. 
Fierce  dissensions  between  the  local  chieftains  fill  Up  the  annals  of 
the  volley  during  the  latter  half  of  the  i8[h  century,  until  the  time 
when  Haiim  attracted  the  attention  of  the  rising  Sikh  monarchy. 
Ranjtt  Singh  first  obtained  a  footing  in  the  District  in  1818,  and,  after 
eight  years  of  constant  aggression,  became  master  of  the  whole  country. 
Sarddr  Hari  Singh  was  the  chief  instrument  of  the  Sikh  Mahlrdji ;  but 
even  that  energetic  leader  found  his  abilities  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  the 
dogged  resistance  of  the  mountaineers.  From  1S36  to  1S46,  the  Sikh 
Government  at  Lahore  exercised  undoubted  supremacy  throughout 
HacEra,  and  one  by  one  the  native  chieftains  lost  even  the  small 
measure  of  independence  which  ihcy  had  originally  been  suffered  to 
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retain.  Revolts  of  almost  j-early  occurrenoe,  however,  kept  the  coontry 
in  a  Mate  of  turmoil ;  and  when  the  vigour  of  the  Sikh  kingdom  begta 
to  relax  under  the  iUcccHors  of  Ranjjt  Singh,  the  people  of  Huini 
seized  the  opponunity  of  recovering  their  independence,  and  in  1S45 
they  rose  as  one  man.  They  stormed  the  Sikh  forts,  laid  siege  to 
Haripur,  the  scat  of  admin  istraiion,  and  drove  the  Governor,  VAviia 
Mulrij,  across  the  borders.  A  Hxndu$tAn[  fanatic,  Say)-id  Akbar 
of  Sitdna,  was  elected  king  by  the  assembled  chieftains,  and  Haiira 
looked  forward  once  more  lo  a  native  Muulmdn  rigimt.  But  in  the  h 
following  year  the  greater  jjart  of  the  District  was  included  in  the  ■ 
ictriiorj-  ceded  to  Rdji  GhuUb  Singh  by  the  British,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  lirst  Sikh  war.  A  force  despatched  by  Ghulib  Singh,  under  (he 
control  of  two  British  Political  Oflicers,  forced  an  entry  into  Haz^ 
from  Srlnagar,  and  quelled  the  insuneclion  without  serious  difficulty. 
In  the  year  1S47.  the  new  ruler  of  Kashmir  induced  the  Gowa-nmcnt 
of  Lal)ore  to  accept  the  District  of  HaMra  in  exchange  for  a  strip  of 
icrriioiy  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Jummoo  (Jammu).  Lieutenant 
Abbott,  as  Political  OfliccT  under  the  Lahore  Government,  at  once 
effected  a  settlement  of  the  land-tax.  The  turbulent  chieftains  had 
at  length  found  their  match  in  the  steady  but  liberal  organization 
of  British  officials ;  and  so  effectual  were  the  measures  adopted  by 
Lieutenant  Abbott,  that  in  184S  the  District  could  already  be  described,^ 
for  the  first  time  perhaps  since  the  Mughal  period,  as  'perfectljrfl 
tranquil.' 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  disturbances  at  Muhin  (MoollAn),  «hich 
culminated  in  the  second  Sikh  war,  the  troops  in  garrison  rose  against 
Lieutenant  Abbott,  in  uni&on  with  their  co-religionists  in  the  Punjab ; 
but  the  Musatmiin  inhabitants  universally  threw  in  their  lot  with 
their  new  rulers,  and  remained  faithful,  almost  without  exception. 
throughout  the  struggle.  Rough  guerilla  bands  assembled  readily  to 
defend  the  leader  whose  Iil>era1ity  and  consideration  they  had  experi- 
enced against  the  power  of  their  Sikh  oppressors^  Offering  a  bold  front 
both  to  the  revolted  Sikhs  and  to  their  ally,  (he  Amir  of  A^hani»tin, 
whose  threatened  march  from  Attock  into  Kashmir  placed  him  in  great 
jeopardy,  the  English  officer  succeeded  in  holding  his  own  at  the  head 
of  his  raw  Muhammadan  levies,  until  (he  battle  of  Gujrat  (Guieral) 
decided  the  fate  of  the  campaiga  The  Afghans  then  withdrew,  and 
Hasira  passed  pcacc<<bly  under  direct  British  rule.  A  few  unimportant 
risings  upon  the  frontier  have  since  diversified  the  local  annals,  butfl 
the  District  as  a  whole  has  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace  for  nearly" 
half  a  century.  In  1857,  some  disaffected  Dhilnds  made  an  attempt 
to  seize  upon  the  hill  station  of  Murree  {Marri)  in  Riwa]  Pindi, 
and  in  1868  disturbances  took  place  in  Acror  and  the  neighbouring 
border,  which  resulted  in  the  petty  campaign  known  as  the  '  Black 
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Jkrounuin  Expedition  ;*  but  oo  Ddtba  occadoa  was  ibe  genenl  inm- 
quillity  disiurbcd.  On  tbc  fbst  dimibauoa  of  the  Province,  the  Motive 
imct  was  included  in  ibc  limits  of  Huiia,  but  nbsequent  airangonenis 
in  1850  transferred  it  10  Rianl  Pindl  lo  1854,  the  head^iurtets  of 
the  District,  which  had  hitherto  been  placed  u  Horipur,  s  town 
■  Ibunded  by  the  Silch  Sardir,  Hari  Singh,  were  removed  to  a  ocw  stalioii 
laid  out  by  Livuteoani  Abbott,  and  called  aitcr  him,  Abbottibid. 

p6ptilation. — ^The  first  Cen»u>  of  Haiira  took  place  on  ist  January 
■  855,  and  tctumcd  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  at  196,364.    A 
second  enumeration,  on  loth  January  1868,  gaw  a  total  of  343,919, 
showing  an  increase  for  the  thirteen  years  of  47iS6s  pcnons,  or  16-04 
per  cent.    These  figure*  do  not  include  the  feudal  icrriiory  of  Tasawal, 
which,  however,  fonned  part  of  the  District  for  the  Census  of  1868. 
That  enumeration  extended  over  a  total  area  of  1835  square  miles, 
and  disclosed  2  total  population  of  367,118,  distributed  anwng  1153 
villages  or  townships,  and  inhabiting  74,174  bouses.     The  Census 
taken  on  tbc  t7th  February  i88t  returiKd  the  area  as  3039  stiuare 
miles  (including  Taniwal),  and  the  population  as  407,075  persons. 
This  population  dn-ett  in  4  towns  and  1179  villages,  and  inhabited 
67,419  houses;   9518  houses  were  returned  as  ttaoctnipied.     From 
these  daU  the  following  averages   may  be  deduced :  — Persons  per 
square  mile,  134;  villages  per  square  mile,  039;  houses  per  square 
mile,  J5 ;  persons  per  vfllage,  344 ;  persons  |>er  house,  6.    Classified 
according  to  sex,  there  were — males,  3iS,6i6;  females,  188,459;  !>">■ 
portkin  of  males,  53-7  per  cent     Classified  according  to  age,  there 
were,  under  15  years — males,  94,449;  females,  80,091 ;  total,  174.541. 
or  42*8  per  cenL  of  the  whole  populatioa     A  comparison  with  the 
returns  of  the  Census  of  i863  shows  that  in  the  thirteen  years  ending 
1881    the  population  of  the    District,  as   at  present  constituted,  has 
increased  by  41,755,  or  at  the  rate  of  11-4  per  cent. 

As  regards  religious  distinctions,  Haiira  is  an  essentially  Musalmin 
District.  The  Muhammadans  number  in  all  385,759,  or  94-7  per  cent.  ■ 
while  the  Hindas  amouni  to  only  19.843,  or  48  per  cent  The  small 
margin  includes  1381  Silchs  and  90  Christians.  The  main  divisions  of 
the  population  (excluding  that  0/  Tandwal),  acconjing  10  tribe  and 
caste,  are  as  follows :— Among  the  Muhammadans,  the  Ciljars  (60,948), 
the  Tanaoiis  (39,981),  the  Dh^nds  (20,085).  Kashmirfs  (13,997),  Sayyjtjs 

("5.»35).  K.<ji)iit*  (4634). Shaikhs (5098),  Lobars (5896),  Mughals (5197), 
Tiirks  (J996),  Juldbds  (11,885),  Ghakkars  (46C3),  and  Mochis  (4185).' 
Among  Hindus,  Khattris  number  10,045;  Hrrihmans,  4003;  Arorit| 
'3406;  andSunars,8io.  The  Swdtis  occupy  the  Khigan  gorge;  while  the 
other  tribes  of  Afghiln  origin  inhabit  the  western  frontier  of  the  District 
The  Dhilnds  and  KhardU  hold  the  south-eastern  hilh,  and  .\w4ns  and 
Giljars  are  scaltacd  over  the  whole  country,  occupying  inferior  social 
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positions.  The  Awins  univemtly  follow  agriculture,  but  the  GiSjan 
devote  themselves  to  cattle-grazing  among  the  hills,  especially  in  the 
higher  slopes  of  Kigiin.  Sayyids  arc  found  in  all  i>art»  of  the  District, 
and  enjoy  a  high  social  position.  The  Khatlris  and  Biihmaru  form  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  population,  and  engage  almost  entirely  in 
tradei 

1'hc  physique  of  the  Hazira  tribes  falls  decidedly  bclov  that 
common  in  the  adjoining  Districts  of  KHwal  Pindi  and  Pcshdwar,  or 
among  the  mountaineers  beyond  the  frontier.  The  Dhiinds,  Kharils, 
and  Swdtis  in  particular  are  of  small  stature  and  deficient  in  strength. 
Under  British  rule  ihcy  have  proved  themselves  submissive  subjects; 
but  their  turbulence  under  the  oppressive  Sikh  Govemnient  shows  that 
they  can  resist  by  force  wheD  necessary.  Among  tbcir  chiefs,  open 
violence  is  rare,  fraud  and  intrigue  being  the  more  usual  weapons  both 
of  attack  and  of  defence.  As  cultivators,  they  arc  remarkable  rather 
for  patient  industry  than  for  skill  or  enteqirise.  The  external  ritual  of 
Islim  is  regularly  obser^-ed  even  amongst  the  lowest  a^iculiurisls,  but 
its  legal  preccpU  yield  entirely  to  local  custom. 

As  regards  occujiation,  the  adult  male  population  is  divided  into  the 
following  six  main  groups: — (1)  Professional  class,  including  State  officials 
of  every  description,  and  the  learned  professions,  6636 ;  (2)  domestic 
servants,  inn  and  lodging-house  keepers,  3435 ;  (3)  commercial  class,  ^ 
including  bankers,  merchants,  carriers,  etc.,  i8aS ;  (4)  agricultural  and  fl 
I>a.'(torat  class,  including  gardeners,  77,143 ;  (5)  industrial  class,  including 
all  manulaaurers  and  artisans,  30,158  ;  (6)  indefinite  and  non-produc- 
tive class,  comprising  general  labourers,  male  children,  and  persons  of 
unspecified  occui>aiion.  13,867.  Of  the  1183  towns  and  vilbges  in 
the  District,  638  contained  in  1881  a  population  of  less  than  two 
hundred;  337  from  two  to  five  hundred;  145  from  five  hundred 
to  one  thou.iand;  52  from  one  to  two  thousand;  9  from  two  to 
three  thousand;  9  from  three  to  five  thousand;  and  3  from  five  tofl 
ten  thousand.  In  1881-S3,  the  District  contained  4  municipal  towns, 
with  populations  as  follows: — Hakipur,  4884;  Abbottauad,  4189; 
Bafa,  5410;  Nawashahr,  4307.  The  aggregate  population  within 
municipal  limits  was,  in  1883-83,  '5'93''  ^ 

Agriculture. — Although  no  accurate  statistics  exist  with  reference  tofl 
the  area  under  cultivation  during  the  early  years  of  British  rule,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  extent  of  tillage  has  increased  by  30  per  cent 
since  the  date  of  annexation.  In  1869-70,  the  settlement  returns 
showed  the  cultivated  area  as  393,918  acres,  or  xi'ii  per  cent  of  the 
whole  District.  In  1875-76,  the  cuhivable  waste  amounted  to  only 
35-399  acres;  in  18S1,  it  was  reduced  to  15,101  acres,  so  that  agri- 
culture has  now  almost  reached  its  utmost  margin.  The  principctl 
crops  consist  of  wheal,  barley,  and  oil-seeds  for  the  rati  or  spring 
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haivett,  while  maize,  ficc,  pukes,  millcU.  cotton,  and  pataloes  form  the 
chief  kkarif  or  autumn  cro[is.  Turmeric  and  sugiw-cane  arc  grown  in 
the  Haripur  t&luk.  Only  one  crop,  that  in  autumn,  is  harvested  in  the 
bi^er  ranges.  The  area  under  each  staple  in  i88t  was  returned 
ss  follows  : — Wheat,  97,698  acres ;  barley,  69,375  acre* ;  roustard, 
$417  acres;  maize,  107,779  acres;  rice,  33,399  acres;  pulses,  13,931 
acres;  millets,  46,099  acres.  The  culti^-ation  of  the  potato,  intro- 
duced shortly  after  the  British  annexation,  has  greatly  progressed  in 
the  face  of  natural  difficulties,  and  there  is  now  no  prejudice  against 
its  cultivation. 

Throughout  the  hill  tracts  the  autumn  harvest  \>  the  more  important, 
and  among  the  higher  hills  the  length  and  severity  of  the  winter  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  spring  crop.  Rice  can  only  be  grown  on 
irrigated  bnd  lying  low  in  the  mountain  valleys.  Maize  or  Indbn  com 
forms  the  great  upland  staple,  being  sown  in  May  and  gaihercd  in 
October  ;  while  the  lowland  seasons  fall  about  a  month  later  in  either 
case.  The  soil  in  the  open  portion  of  the  District  is  deep  and 
rich,  the  detritus  of  the  lurrounding  hills  being  lodged  in  the  basin* 
like  depressions  below ;  the  highlands  have  a  shallow  and  stony 
covering,  compensated  for  by  the  abundant  manure  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Bocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  among  the  mountain 
pastures;  The  Bigh  or  garden  soil  is  always  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
village,  and  is  cultivated  by  the  Mallis,  a  superior  caste  of  husband- 
men. Rent  for  this  land  varies  from  £,\,  us.  toXi«  8s.  per  acre. 
Irrigation  by  wells  is  confined  to  the  open  country  round  Flaripur.  In 
other  parts,  embankmenU  on  the  rivers  and  hill  torrents  distribute  the 
water  to  tlie  neighbouring  fields,  The  area  artificially  irrigated  in 
1881  amounted  to  36.380  acres  by  private  enterprise;  and  during  the 
year  crops  were  taken  from  51,935  artificially-irrigated  acres  in  two 
harvests. 

The  average  holding  of  an  agriculturist  in  the  plains  varies  firom 
10  to  7  acres,  according  to  the  tjuality  of  ihe  soil ;  in  the  hilly  portion 
it  is  6  acres,  with  a  few  acres  of  meadow  land  adjoining.  Village 
communities  of  the  usual  Punjab  tjpes  occupy  the  soil,  in  most  cases, 
with  varying  individual  or  comnmnal  tenures.  Out  of  S36  villages  in 
18S1,  99  still  retained  all  their  lands  in  common  ;  among  the  remainder, 
division  of  plots  to  separate  owners  had  proceeded  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  Half  the  cultivated  area  is  held  by  tenants,  a  liitic  more 
than  one-half  of  whom  enjoy  rights  of  occupancy.  Rents  arc  usually 
paid  in  kind,  but  certain  occupancy  tenants  pay  a  fixed  percentage 
of  the  land-tax  in  cash.  Agricultural  labour  is  also  [xiid  in  kind. 
In  i8Si,cash  wages  ranged  from  6d.  to  9d.  per  diem  for  unskilled 
workmen,  and  from  is,  to  is.  per  diem  for  skilled  workmen.  Prices 
of  food-grains  ruled  as  follows  on  the   ist  of  January  1881  : — Wi«a.\, 
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1 1  stn  per  rapce ;  maize,  15  ttrs  per  rupee ;  boitcy, 
rice,  4  strt  jier  rujjee: 

Neither  the  towns  nor  villages  of  Hazdra  are  walled  Both  towns 
and  vilingcs  arc  mere  collections  of  Hat-roofed  tnud-built  houtcSi 
threaded  by  narrow,  irregular  gullies  Every  village  has  its  place 
of  public  resort,  generally  near  the  house  and  under  the  care  of 
the  licMd-nion  of  the  village.  In  these  baithaki  or  di^,  quettions 
of  local  interest  are  discussed,  the  passing  traveller  enienained,  and 
the  gossip  of  the  moment  disseminated.  Each  village  has  its  mosque 
or  matjiii,  with  an  Imdui  or  priestly  servant  in  charge.  11>c  Imim 
calls  to  prayer,  and  leads  the  recital ;  reads  the  Kurio,  teaches  the 
children  of  the  hamlet,  and  lakes  the  principal  part  in  the  domestic 
ceremonies  of  the  ])C0])le.  'I'he  Imdiu  is  usually  supported  by  the 
grant  of  a  piece  of  land  rent  free.  The  style  of  living  among  the  in- 
habitants has  visibly  improved  since  annexation :  the  houses  are  more 
commodious,  the  roofs  better  timbered,  copper  vessels  and  English 
canJienware  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  cattle  ore  better  housed.  Spirit* 
drinking  is  not  practised,  but  opium-eating  and  opium-smoking  are 
common  habits.  Much  value  is  attached  to  womea  The  lou  of  a 
wife  is  the  greatest  possible  misfortune.  The  women  of  the  people 
assist  equally  with  the  men  in  alt  ihc  operations  of  husbaiidrj-.  Family 
life  is  regulated  by  custom  rather  than  law.  Polygamy  is  permitted,  ^ 
but  the  custom  is  not  general.  ■ 

Natural  CalamiUa. — Ha/ir.-i  suffered  great  scarcity  in  the  memorable 
and  widespread  famine  of  1783,  which  aifccicd  it  with  the  same  severity 
as  the  remainder  of  Upper  India,  During  the  years  of  dearth  among< 
the  plain  Districts  in  1861  and  1869-70,  the  harvests  of  Ho/ira  pro- 
duced an  excellent  yield,  and  the  high  price  of  grain  for  cxponatioii 
gave  large  profits  to  the  peasantry,  besides  nlfording  an  incentive  W 
incrr.ised  cultivation.  In  1877-7S,  however,  Ha/jira  again  experienced 
scarcity;  but  in  1879-80  tlic  yield  was  abundant,  and  high  prices 
ruled  during  the  continuance  of  the  Afghan  war. 

Commertt  and  Trade,  tU. — The  chief  imports  of  the  District,  with 
their  annual  values  as  estimated  by  the  sctticmeiit  officer,  comprise 
— English  cloth,  ^£'33,000  ;  salt,  ^la.ooo  ;  and  indigo,  ^£5000  :  while 
the  exiJOrts  include  ^Af,  j^ao,ooo ;  mustard  oil,  ;£3o,ooo ;  barley. 
^11,000;  wheat,  j^6ooo;  rice,  jCloao;  and  live  stock,  ^5000. 
Khatak  i'alhins  from  Kdwal  Pindi  and  Pcthiwor  manage  the  whole 
carrying  trade,  entering  the  District  annually  with  their  hill  bullocks, 
making  their  purchases  either  direct  from  the  agriculturists  or  from 
Khatiri  traders,  and  purchasing  grain  chiefly  from  Pakhli,  No  mant^ 
factures  of  more  than  local  importance  exist.  Hariinii,  llafa,  Sarii 
Salch,  Kot  Najib-ulld,  Nawishahr,  BaUkot,  and  Mdn.-tfihra  arc  the 
/irincijwl  centres  of  local  traffic     The  diief  road  in  the  Distiicl  is  that 
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from  Hiuan  Abdil  in  Rival  Pindi  to  Srfnagir  in  Kashmir,  vtA  H.tri])iir, 
Aliboit.'iljad,  iind  Miniahra,  crossing  ihc  Kiinhir  by  an  iron  suspcosion 
bridge,  and  the  Jchlam  (Jhclum)  by  a  ford.  Another  line  connects 
Abboitabdd  with  the  hill  station  of  Alurrcc  (Marri).  Both  routes  run 
through  mountainous  vountri-,  but  are  kept  in  excellent  repair,  and 
arc  pa»»ablc  for  camels  or  horses,  except  when  covered  with  snow. 
There  is  a  third  road  from)  Haaro  to  Haripur  and  Abboiiibdd,  chiefly 
tiscd  by  I'athin  traders  from  Pcshiwar.  A  tonga  and  btillock-train 
service  connects  the  railway  station  of  Hasan  Abdal  on  the  Punjab 
Nonhcrn  Suic  Railway  with  Abbotiibdd.  In  1875-76  there  were 
676  miles  of  unmeullcd  road  within  the  District  The  Kunhir  is 
crossed  by  scwral  wooden  bridges,  and  in  the  higher  part  of  Khdgan, 
by  rope  suspension  bridges. 

Adrnmittralieii. — Feudal  Taniwal.  although  geographically  within 
the  area  of  Haaira,  i*  not  under  the  District  administration.  7'anAind 
is  in  fna  (he  Cis-Indus  territory  of  the  independent  Nawdb  of  Ainb, 
and  is  a  political  dependency  administered  by  him.  The  toUl  revenue 
derived  from  Haxira  proper  in  1883-83  amounted  to  £,i^,Ti%  of 
which  sum  tlie  land-tax  contributed  ^11,193.  A  local  revenue  of 
about  ;£iooo  provides  for  objects  of  public  utility  within  the  District. 
In  1883-85,  eight  dvil  and  revenue  judges  of  all  grades  exercised 
magisterial  powers.  The  administrative  stajf  usually  includes  two 
covenanted  civilians.  The  regular  police  force,  together  with  the 
municipal  consUbulary,  numbered  505  men  in  1883-83  :  being  at  the 
rale  of  1  policeman  to  every  5-6  square  miles  of  area  and  every  806  of 
the  population.  This  force  was  in  1881  furtlier  supplemented  by  s 
body  of  433  village  watchmca  (efiauiiJdrs).  The  District  jail  in 
■  882-83  had  a  daily  average  of  44  convicts,  of  whom  4  were  females. 
A  small  loclt-up  at  .'Kbboiiibid,  with  a  temporary  wooden  jail  barrack, 
affords  accommodation  for  66  prisoners,  but  all  convicts  sentejiccd  to 
more  than  one  month's  confinement  are  sent  to  the  Jail  at  Riwal 
Pindi  Education  has  of  late  improved.  In  1881-83,  l^^  District 
had  a  total  of  «  Stale-inspected  schools,  with  a  roll  of  937  pupils. 
In  addition,  the  educational  report  for  the  same  year  returned  a 
total  of  1033  indigenous  or  village  schools,  in  which  11,546  children 
were  under  some  form  of  instruction.  An  educational  cess  has 
been  imposed  only  since  1881.  For  fiscal  and  .idminisiraiive  pur- 
poMrs,  the  District  is  subdivided  into  3  fa/isils  and  38  ildJias.  The 
aggregate  revenue  of  the  four  municipal  towns  in  1883-S3  amounted 
tO;£i83i,  being  at  the  rale  of  JS.  3d.  per  head  of  the  jiopulation 
{15,933)  within  municipal  limiu.  All  the  municipalities  arc  of  the 
third  class. 

Mititary  Atrangentents.  —  The  station  of  AbbottdMd  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force.     The  garrison  usually  comprises 
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iwo  TCgimcnts  of  Native  infantry,  and  a  battery  of  iDOuniain  anittet^l 
An  out|>oi>i  exists  in  the  Agror  valley,  for  which  garrisons  arc  dctache<4 
from  Abboiiibid,  and  fort  Harkishcngarh  at  Haripur  ts  garrisoned  by 
a  police  force  of  i  sergeant  and  8  men.  During  the  summer  months, 
detachments  of  British  infantry  and  aoraetimet  of  mountain  artillery 
arc  stationed  at  selected  posts,  called  gully  locations,  along  the  road 
from  Abboit:ltiid  to  Mutree  (Marri).  The  cost  of  the  entire  Fioniicr 
Force  in  1883  was  ;£4 14,663. 

MtdUat  Asfe<ts. — The  climate  of  Hnidra  is  as  varied  as  the  scenery-. 
The  southern  portion,  adjoining  the  plains,  sulfers  from  the  heat  of 
summer  and    the  cold  of  winter  as  greatly  as  Rjlwal  Pindi ;    but  at 
Abbott;ib.'id,  although   the  winter  is  scv-cre,  the  refreshing  mountain 
breezes  mitigate  the  summer  icmpcraiijie  to  a  considerable  cxtenL 
Snow  lies  upon  the  hills  down  to  a  level  of  £000  feet  from  November 
to    March.     The   i>er|ietual  snow-line  extends  bclwccn   14,000    and 
15,000  feet.     \\  Abboiiibid  the  mean  temperature  in  18S3  was  84"  p". 
in  May  and  54°  in  December.    In  May  the  same  year,  the  maximum  ym 
113",  and  the  minimum  ia  December  33*.     The  annual  rainfall  varies 
from  30  inches  in  the  lower  valleys  to  50  inches  or  more  among  then 
high  mounutins  ;  the  average  for  the  whole  District  durini;  the  twelve W 
years  ending  iSSi  amounted  to  43*4  inches.     In  1883,  the  r^nfoU  was 
46-8  inches.     M.ilnrious  fevers  prevail  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and 
affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  the  winter.     Stone  and  goitre  aie 
also  of  common  occurrence,  the  latter  disease  appearing  in  the  closed 
mountain  glen  of  Khdg^in,  and  other  valleys.     No  accurate  mortuary 
returns  are  available  for  the  District  generally.     9710  deaths  from  aUH 
causes  were  registered  during  1881.     Of  these  the  great  majority  were" 
aiiribuled  to  fever;    3913  succumbed  to  sniall-]x>x.     The  rcconJed 
dc.iihrate  of  Abbottib^id  in  the  same  year  was  34  per  1000,  and  tbi 
registered  birth-rate   18   per    tooo.     Two  charitable  dispensaries  at 
H.iripur  and  .^bbottibid  gave  relief  in  1883-83  10  30,390  persons,  of\ 
whom   401    were   in-patients.      [For   further   information    regarding 
Haiira,  sec  the  Report  on  tkt  Land  Selllement  Optratit/m  from  1868 
(o  1874,  by  Captain    E.  G.  Wace;    the  District  Gmafur,  published 
by  authority  of  the  Punjab  Government ;  the  Punjab  Cmsas  Report 
for   1881  ;   and   the  Aiminiitration  and  Dtpartnuntat  Rtfortt   from 

iSRo  to    1S83.]  H 

Ha2&nb&gh.--~ District  of  Chutii  Nigpur,  in  the  LicutcnaDt-Govemor- 1 
ship  of  Bengal,  lying  between  33°  35'  and  34'  48'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
84'  39'  and  86°  38'  &  long.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  DiMncts 
of  Gayi  and  Monghyr ;  on  the  east  by  the  Santil  Parganas  and  Min- 
bhiim  ;  on  the  south  by  Lohirdagi ;  and  on  the  weiit  by  Loh^agd 
and  Gayd.  The  District  forms  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Chutii 
Ndffpur  Division.     Area,  7031  square  mites.     Population,  according 
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to  the  Census  of  i88t,  1,104,743.     The  administraitve  head-quartets 
are  at  Hazakiuacii  town. 

Physieal  AtpteU. — The  physical  formation  of  HaKiriliAgh  exhibits 
three  distinct  features : — (i)  A  high  central  plateau  extends  from  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Disnict,  occupying  2  central  position  in  the 
western  section  of  it ;  this  plateau  measures  about  40  mites  in  length 
from  east  to  west  and  15  miles  from  nonh  to  south,  and  the  height  of 
the  head-quarters  station,  Haririli.igh  (looo  feet),  may  be  taken  as  its 
average  elevation  ;  the  surface  is  undulating  and  cultivated,  and  many 
prosperous  villages  arc  dotted  over  this  tract:  (1}  A  lower  and  more 
extensive  plateau,  with  a  general  elevation  of  1300  feet,  occupies  the 
northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  District ;  to  the  north,  the  land  is 
well  cultivated,  and  hardly  a  trace  exists  of  rock  or  jungle ;  to  the  cast, 
(he  country  has  a  much  more  varied  character,  the  elevation  becomes 
lower,  and  the  character  of  a  plateau  is  gradually  lost :  (3)  The  ccatial 
valley  of  the  Dimodar  river,  with  the  country  which  is  watered  by  its 
numerous  feeders,  occupies  the  entire  southern  section  of  the  District  j 
the  chief  characteristics  of  this  tract  are  extensive  jungle  and  scattered 
villages,  but  exceptions  to  this  general  description  are  found  in  the 
well-cultivated  Karanpurj  valley,  and  in  the  rich  rice-lields  tX pargandt 
Palini,  Changarlid,  an<l  GoU  Indeed,  although  the  characteristic 
features  of  Haxiribflgh  arc  rock  and  hill  and  wide-spreading  jungle, 
fine  patches  of  cultivation  are  met  with  in  all  parts,  and  the  scenery  is 
generally  pleasing  and  often  extremely  picturesque.  The  central  tracts, 
notably  the  northern  portion  of  the  lower  pbteau,  exhibit  a  continuous 
^^Lexpanse  of  undulating  country,  rich  in  soil  and  devoid  of  hills,  where 
^^Vnuch  valuable  rice  land  has  been  obtained  after  laborious  construction, 
I  and  where  the  cultivated  uplands,  generally  studded  with  mahui  trees, 
^Hj}r  grovei  of  mango,  have  given  many  parts  of  the  District  the  '  park- 
^B&ke  appearance '  which  has  been  so  frequently  remarked. 
T  The  District  forros  part  of  the  chain  of  high  land — sometimes  a  range 

I  of  hills,  sometimes  a  cultivated  plateau — which  extends  across  the  con- 
I  tinent  of  India,  south  of  the  Narbada  (Nerbudda)  river  on  the  west,  and 
I  south  ofthe  Son  (Soane)  river  on  the  east.  This  chain  has  nearly  reached 
its  eastern  extremity  in  Haziribdgh  District ;  the  rivers  here  take  an 
easterly  course,  and  the  general  level  of  the  country  begins  to  fall. 
The  high  central  plateau  has  a  well-de6ned  face  on  all  sides  exce[>t 
towards  the  west.  In  this  direction  it  becomes  narrow,  and  gradually 
descends  till  the  final  slope  can  hardly  be  traced  among  the  other 
undulations  of  the  country.  Nenr  the  western  limit,  the  connection  of 
the  plateau  with  the  gri-at  central  range  referred  to  above  is  readily 
■  traced.  The  princip.il  peaks  of  the  plateau  are  Baidgdi  or  Maiang 
■Burn  (3445  feet  above  (he  sea),  Jilinga  (3057  feel),  Chendwir  (3816 
■feet),  and  Aswa  (1463  feet).     DeUchcd  hills  are  Lugu  (3103  feet)^ 
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Mihudi  (3437  feet);  and,  in  the  easl  of  the  District,  on  the  boundary^ 
of  M^bhtim,  the  well-known  Parasnath  Hiix,  4479  feet  above  the 
sea,  which  wag  for  a  few  yean  (i864-£8)  used  as  it  military  sanitarium. 
The  building  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  fonncrly  the  oBicers'  quArters,  i« 
now  used  as  a  iik  bungalow  for  travellers.  M 

The  most  important  river  of  HazdribJgh  is  the  Damopar.  The  DBtrie^| 
may  be  said  to  contain  a  section  of  the  vality  of  this  river  about  90  mite*^ 
in  length.  When  the  Dimodar  cntcre  Hakribilgh  on  the  south-west, 
it  has  already  run  33  miles  of  its  course  through  Lohdrdag£  For  a 
short  distance  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  Districts,  ind 
then  flows  in  a  generally  eastern  direction,  until  it  enters  Mdnbhilm. 
Its  chief  feeders  in  this  [xirtion  of  its  course  are  the  Garhi,  Haharo, 
Naikiri,  Matamarhd,  Bhcri,  Kunar,  Klianjo,  and  Jamuni^  The 
Dimodar,  with  its  tributaries,  drains  in  this  District  an  area  of  34S0 
sciuarc  miles;  it  is  everywhere  fordabie  during  the  dry  season.  The 
only  other  important  river  of  Haiiribdgh  is  the  Barakiiar,  which 
drains  an  area  of  3050  square  miles,  Although  the  face  of  the  country 
is  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  jungle,  there  are  no  forests  comuniag 
timber  of  appreciable  commercial  value.  Sdl  (Shores  robusta)  grows 
abundantly,  but  is  not  allowed  to  attain  any  height,  the  young  trees 
being  used  for  housc-posis,  rifteis,  masts,  etc.  The  use  of  the  saw  is 
unknown,  and  it  would  therefore  be  useless  to  allow  the  trees  to  grow 
beyond  a  sire  at  which  the  wood  can  be  cut  and  fashioned  by  the  txe. 
The  forests  of  the  District  yield  little  revenue  to  Government,  but  thty 
afford  means  of  subsistence  to  a  considerable  number  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  people  during  a  portion  of  the  year.  Amongst  the  fruits 
and  roots  thus  eaien  ate  the  makuS,  ber,  bar,  fipal,  singdnt,  <-Arfw,^ 
roots  of  various  s]>ecics  of  Dioscorea,  and  many  kinds  of  leavesL  Afl 
'resened  forest'  has  been  established  in  the  Kodarma  Government 
estate  since  1879,  covering  an  area  of  36  square  miles-  The  unctilt^ 
vatcd  high  lands  in  the  south  and  south-west  of  the  District  conlaiaj 
fine  stretches  of  grazing  ground  for  cattle,  and  during  the  cold  weather 
large  herds  are  driven  in  for  pasture  from  the  neighbouring  District  ofl 
Gay^l,  where  grazing  land  is  scarce.  There  arc  no  fewer  than  five 
groups  of  mineral  springs  in  Haiiribigh  District,  all  of  which  are 
looked  upon  as  sacred  by  the  Hindus,  and  are  largely  resorted  tefl 
for  the  cure  of  skin  diseases.  The  jungle  in  the  less  cultivated 
portions  of  the  District  give  shelter  to  tigers,  bears,  and  leOjUirds ;  and 
the  sond  cfiitd  or  dog-Icopard,  distinguished  by  having  non-retractile 
claws,  is  occasionally  seen.  \Volves  are  very  common,  and  wild  dogs 
hunt  in  packs  on  Pirasnith  Hill.  Several  varieties  of  deer  arc  found 
in  the  jungles,  and  bison  are  sometimes  met  with.  Amongst  the 
game-birds,  which  are  very  plentiful,  are  jungle-fowl,  pea-fowl, 
dack,  teal  and  quail,  snipe,  ortolans,  plovcra,  et& 
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Hiilory. — I^cal  Viisory  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  iSth  ccnUiry, 
when  one  Mukund  Singh  was  K£jd  of  the  old  estate  of  K.'img.irh  {which 
included  the  present  District  of  HadriMgh)  and  the  recognised 
chief  of  the  country,  while  his  relative,  Tcj  Singh,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  locsl  anny.  They  claimed  descent  from  two  RAjpiut  brothers, 
immigTants  from  Dundclkhand,  The  former  obtained  the  tamln- 
ddH  of  Rimgarh  from  the  Mnhdrdji  of  Chutii  Nigpur;  but,  in  1771, 
Tej  Singh  went  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  estate  before  Captain 
Camac  at  PatniL  He  returned  with  a  European  force  under  Lieutenant 
Goddard ;  Mukund  Singh  (led  after  a  mete  show  of  resistance,  and  the 
Ktogarh  estate  was  made  over  to  Tej  Singh  subject  to  a  tribute  of 
;f  4000  a  year.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Lieutenant  Goddard 
took  formal  possession  of  the  territory  thus  won,  nor  did  his  expedition 
extend  lo  the  notth-western  portion  of  the  Disiria  known  as  parf^anA 
Kharakdiha.  Six  years  earlier  (1765).  Mod  Nardyan  l>eo,  the  old 
Hindu  Riji  of  Khamkdiha,  chief  of  the  gMhvdb  or  guardians  of  the 
passes,  being  dri^-en  from  bis  estate  by  the  Musalradn  Amil  or  revenue 
agent,  Kimdir  Khan,  had  taken  refuge  with  Tej  Singh  at  Rdmgarh,  and 
received  a  grant  of  Iwo  village*  by  way  of  maintenance:  Kamdir 
Khin's  rule  in  Kharakdiha  was  followed  by  that  of  Ikbil  All  Khin, 
who  was  expelled  in  1774  for  tyranny  and  mismnnngement,  by  a 
British  force  under  Captain  James  Brown.  The  exiled  Rij4  of 
Kharakdiha,  who  had  exerted  his  influence  on  the  British  side,  was 
rewanded  with  a  grant  of  the  maintenance  lands  of  the  rdj. 
Possibly  he  might  have  been  completely  reinstated  in  his  former 
poeition,  but  in  the  confusion  of  Muhammadan  misrule,  the  ghdt- 
mdb  had  grown  too  strong  to  return  to  their  old  allei;iance,  and 
demanded  and  obtained  separate  settlements.  In  the  sariaJs  granted 
to  them  by  Captain  Brown,  they  are  recognised  as  petty  feudal  chiefs, 
holding  their  lands  subject  to  responsibility  for  crime  committed  on 
their  estates.  They  were  bound  to  produce  criminals,  and  to  refund 
stolen  property ;  they  were  liable  to  removal  for  misconduct ;  and  they 
tindenook  to  maintain  a  body  of  police,  and  to  keep  the  roads  in 
repair.  Before  17S0,  the  pacification  of  the  ghdtwdis  was  complete, 
and  Captain  Brown's  military  administration  had  come  10  an  end. 
FlUmgarh  and  Kharakdiha  then  formed  port  of  a  British  District 
named  Ramgarh,  administered  by  a  civilian,  who  held  the  offices 
of  Judge,  Magistrate,  and  Collector;  while  a  contingent  of  Native 
inffuitry,  known  as  the  Rimgarh  Battalion,  was  stationed  at  Haziri- 
b.'tgh  under  the  command  of  a  European  officer.  This  District  of 
Rimgarh  occupied  an  area  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  Hajdri- 
bjgh  at  present,  stretching  uj)  on  the  north-west  to  Sherghitl  in 
Gayi,  and  lakmg  in  on  the  east  pargaKd  Chakil  of  Monghyr,  and 
the  tamlndtiri  nlj  of  Fdnchct ;  while  on  the  south-west.  as.<i  vwa^ 
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PaUmmi  was  regularly  included  in  the  District,  and  Cliutii  N%)ur  (Mm 
a  loose  allegiance  as  a  tributar>-  estate  administered  by  its  on'n  chief. 

From  17S0  to  1833,  '^'^  District  was  governed  ia  general  accord 
with  the  ordinnry  Regulaiions;  but  in  the  latter  year,  in  consetiuence 
of  the  great  Kol  insurrection  of  1831-31  (for  an  account  of  which 
see  LoiiARUAUA  Uiiirici).  iHe  administmnvc  system  was  entirely 
changed.  Rinigarh  and  the  Jungle  Maliils  with  the  estate  of  Dhal> 
bhdni,  till  then  included  in  Midnapur,  were  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Regulations,  and  every  branch  of  government  within 
these  tracts  was  vested  in  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment, siylcd  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-Gen eraL  The  parganis  Kti 
KhaTakdihn,  Kcndi,  and  Kundd,  with  the  large  estate  of  Rimgarh 
consisting  of  16  par^ands,  which  compose  the  present  area  of  ti 
District,  became  part  of  the  Soulh-Wejtem  frontier  Agency,  and  wereJ 
formed  into  a  District  under  the  name  of  Haiiribigh.  In  1854,  the 
designation  of  the  Province  was  changed  from  South-Wcatcm  Frontier 
Agency  to  Chuiid  Ndj^pur;  and  it  has  been  administered  since 
that  date  as  a  Non-Regulation  Province  under  the  Lieutenant' 
Governor  of  Bengal,  the  title  of  the  chief  executive  officer  being  at  the 
same  time  ch.nngcd  from  Governor- General's  Agent  to  Commissioner. 
The  revenue,  civil,  and  magisterial  jurisdictioos  of  Ha^iribdgh  are  nO' 
con  tern)  tnous. 

Papulation.  —  Several  early  attempts  were  made  to  ascertain  the 
populntion  of  HaRlrib.igh.  In  1837  it  was  estimated  at  310,000,  but 
it  is  not  known  on  what  data  this  calculation  was  based.  The  Sumy 
Department,  in  1858-63,  returned  the  population  at  716,065,  showing 
an  average  density  of  loi  persons  to  the  square  mile;  and  a  bter 
estimate  gave  an  average  density  of  106  to  the  sijuare  mile.  The  first 
regular  Census  was  taken  in  1871,  It  disclosed  a  total  population  of 
771,875  persons,  inhabiting  6703  villages  or  townships  and  150,493 
houses.  In  1881  the  population  was  returned  at  1,104,743,  or  an 
increase  of  331,867,  or  4311  per  cent.,  over  the  results  of  1872. 
Most  of  this  large  increase,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
being  due  to  defective  enumeration  in  1871.  That  enumeration  a 
admitted  to  have  been  only  approximate,  and  to  have  partaken  rather 
of  the  character  of  a  survey  of  the  pojiulation  than  a  rcgtilar  census. 
The  general  results  of  the  Census  of  188c  may  be  summarised 
as  follows  : — Area  of  District,  701 1  square  miles ;  number  of  towns 
and  villages,  7833  ;  houses,  t!}3,4Si,  of  which  185,380  are  occupied 
and  Sjoi  unoccupied.  Total  population,  1,104,743,  namely,  males 
544.903,  and  females  559.839 ;  average  density  of  population,  i57"3 
per  square  mile;  towns  or  villages  per  square  mile,  ris;  persons 
village,  141;  houses  per  square  mile,  27-6;  persons  per  house,  6. 

The  ethnical  division  of  the  i«opIe  is  returned  as  follows : — Non. 
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Asiatics  (almost  entirely  British),  161 ;  mixed  races,  45  ;  Asiatics  (.ill 
natives  of  India),  1,104,436.  Belonging  to  non-Hindu  aborigin^il  tribes, 
U)ereare73,a8i;  Hindus  and  semi-Hinduized  aboriginal  tribes,  851,103; 
persons  of  Hindu  origin  not  recognising  rasic,  40121  unspecified 
Hindus,  i860;  Mubaminadaru,  106,097;  ^^^  Christians,  551. 
Among  the  noo-Hindu  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  District,  the  most 
numerous  arc — the  Santals,  of  whom  there  arc  56,598;  the  Kols, 
8815  ;  the  remaining  7869  being  returned  as  'others.'  Pai^gands  Chdi 
and  Chimpa  of  Hazaiibdgh  arc  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  setilcmenis  of  the  Santils,  although  (heir  true  home  n  now  the 
adjoining  District  of  the  Santdl  Farganis.  An  account  of  the  wander- 
ings of  this  tribe  and  of  the  customs  and  hnbits  of  its  members  will  be 
found  in  the  article  on  the  Santal  Pakganas,  as  also  in  Colonel  Dallon's 
Ethnology  ef  Bengal,  and  in  the  Annah  of  Rural  Bengal.  In  Colonel 
Dalton's  work  will  also  be  found  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Kols 
or  Mund.'is ;  a  brief  description  will  also  be  given  of  (his  tribe  iu  its 
alphabetical  sequence.  The  curious  aboriginal  tribe  of  BCrhors,  found 
in  HaxiribJgh  and  Lohirdagd,  is  desen-ing  of  notice.  They  live  in 
the  jungles  of  the  hill-sides  in  water-tight  huts  made  of  branches  and 
leaves.  They  have  hardly  any  cultivation,  and  never  touch  a  plough. 
The  men  spend  their  time  in  snaring  hares  and  monkeys,  and  also 
trade  in  various  jungle  products.  They  worship  female  deities  and 
devils,  and  it  is  supposed  tb.tt  they  at  one  time  practised  cannibalism. 

Among  semi- Hindu] led  aborigines,  the  most  numerous  castes  are 
— Bhitiyas,  93,849,  and  Kharwirs,  36,893,  who  occupy  the  humblest 
|X>sitions ;  Chamirs,  preparers  of  hides  and  workers  in  leather,  num- 
jjering  41,574;  Dosfidhs,  14,827;  GhatwdU,  38,441;  and  fihogtJs, 
labourers  and  exorcisers  of  demons,  but  not  returned  separately  in 
the  Census  Report.  Mention  has  already  been  made  in  the  historical 
section  of  this  article  of  die  Chiiwdls  of  Rimgarh.  They  were 
originally  guardians  of  the  hill  passes,  and  are  Bhuiyis  by  descent ; 
but  the  official  tide  has  now  become  a  caste  appellation.  The  wealthier 
Ghitwdls  are  considerable  landholders  in  the  north-cast  of  Hniiribagh, 
and  claim  to  be  saminMn  under  tlie  Permanent  Sctdement  of  1793. 
Of  agricultural  and  pastoral  castes,  the  most  numerous  are  the  Kurmls 
(61,761);  the  Kocrfs  (41,603);  and  the  Godlis,  cowherds  and  milk- 
men  (1391445)1  the  most  numerous  ca&tc  in  the  District;  of  trading 
cutes,  the  Boniyis  (17,177);  of  anisan  castes,  the  Tclis  or  oilmen 
(41,319);  and  of  castes  employed  chiefly  in  domestic  service,  the 
NapiU  or  barbers  (13,671);  and  Kahirs,  field  labourers,  domestic 
servants,  etc.  (33,419).  The  higher  Hindu  castes  are — Brdhmans, 
numbering  18,431 ;  Rajputs  and  Bandiwats  (37i404) ;  Babhins 
(39,540) ;  and  Kiyasths  (9131).  The  most  respected  clans  of  Kdjputs 
arc  the  Panwar  or  Ujjainf,  from   whom   were  drawn  itvc  BVaVt^vo. 
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Sepoys  of  our  Native  army ;  and  ihe  Nigbitnsf,  who  are  pecuBar  to 
CHudi  Nagpiir,   and  are  acknowledged  as  Rdjputs  of  pure  blood. 
The  Bandiwacs  are  a  cultivating  caste,  who  wear  the  sacred  thread,  fl 
and  claim  to  be  Rdjputs.  ™ 

The  Hindus,  as  grouped  together  on  the  basis  of  religtoti,  number 
914,811,  or  837  per  cent,  of  the  lota]  population.  Of  Muhamnudant 
there  arc  106,097,  or  96  per  cent.,  namely,  Sunnfs,  97,019;  Shiis, 
641 ;  and  '  unspecified,'  8417 ;  and  of  Chnsiians,  551,  of  whom  161 
were  Europeans  or  Australians,  45  Eura^itans,  and  317  natives.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  Jain  population  in  HaEirtbJjch,  cuimatcd  at 
5000  in  number.  They  arc  not,  however,  returned  separately  in  the 
Census  Report,  and  arc  apparently  included  in  the  general  Hindu 
population.  The  Jains  may  be  divided  into  tvro  classes— the  secular  ■ 
and  the  religious.  The  secular  Jains,  known  as  Srdwaks,  arc  confined 
to  the  towns  of  HaMribAgh  and  Chaird.  Most  of  ihcm  ate  well-to- 
do  merchants,  anil  occupy  a  high  social  position.  The  religious  Jains 
live  at  the  foot  of  Pirasniih  Hill,  and  have  charge  of  the  temples  in 
the  village  of  Madhuban,  where  [nltfrims  hall  before  ascending  the 
holy  hilL     Both  classes  arc  weIl*iD-do  in  the  world. 

T<nvrt  and  Hurat  Population, —  "Wy^  pojiutalion  of  the  District  is 
almost  entirely  rural,  there  being  only  three  towns  containing  upwards 
of  5000  inhabitants,  namely,  Hazakiuagii  (population  in  t88i),  15,306 ; 
Chatrd,  11,900;  and  Ichak,  7346.  Of  the  7833  towns  and  villages 
in  1881,  no  less  than  6319  contained  less  than  two  hundred  inhabit- 
ants; I30I  from  two  to  five  hundred;  163  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand ;  43  from  one  to  two  thousand ;  3  Irom  two  to  three 
thousand;  i  from  three  to  live  thousand;  and  3  upwards  of  five  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  only  place  of  special  interest  in  the  District  is  Para^ 
MATH  Hill,  n  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage,  which  is  annually  visited 
by  large  numbers  of  Jain  worshippers.  Minor  places  of  pilgrimage 
are  Kulha  Hill  and  Khdprawa  village. 

Material  Condition  ef  tht  People. — The  demand  for  labour  in 
connection  with  the  constntction  of  the  railways,  together  with  the 
extensive  operations  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  has  caused  a 
considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  wages  and  produce  of  late  years, 
which  has  considerably  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  people^ 
In  former  years,  a  labourer  or  petty  .tgricullurisl  could  barely  manage 
to  supply  himself  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  in  an  ordimuy 
year,  while  in  bad  seasons  or  on  other  occasions  of  distress,  his 
misery  was  very  great.  Now,  however,  after  defraying  all  his  expenses, 
he  can  manage  to  save  something  out  of  his  earnings  or  the  pro- 
duce of  his  fields,  which  he  carefully  hoards  up  for  occasions  of  sickness 
and  seA.tons  of  scarcity ;  or,  as  is  ofiener  the  case,  to  spend  oa 
wedding  ceremonies  and  other  festive  occasions. 
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As  r^ardt  occupation,  the  Census  Report  divides  the  fnale  populs- 
tion  ioto  the  following  six  oiain  cl^isKes :— Clu^  (i)  Professional, 
including  all  Governmcut  scivants  and  ihe  learned  profesuons,  5380 ; 
(a)  domestic  servants,  inn  and  lodging-house  keepers,  etc,  14,703 ; 
(3}  commercial,  including  bankers,  merchants,  carriers,  etc,  10,353  \ 
(4)  agricultuml  and  paslotal,  including  gardeners,  178,991 ;  (5)  manu- 
facturing and  artisan,  31,709 ;  ((i)  indeflmte  and  non-productive,  com* 
prising  general  labourers  and  male  children,  301,867. 

AgrieuUtm. — Rice  is  the  staple  crop  of  the  District,  and   three 
pKncipal  kinds  are  grown — bord  or  g,ord,  lahiihan,  and  jarkan,     BorA 
\  or  early  rice  is  sown  broadcast  after  the  first  fall  of  rain  in  June,  and 
r leaped  about  the  end  of  August ;  il  is  confined  to  the  southern  portion 
of  the  District.    Lahuhan  or  autumn  rice  is  sown  in  June,  and  reaped 
in  Seiitembcr ;  it  is  cither  transplanted  or  sown  broadcast.    The  winter 
rice  crop  (jarhan)  is  also  sown  in  June,  transplanted  in  July  or  August, 
L  and  reaped  in  October  and  November.    From  this  last  crop  are  derived 
'  the  liner  ^'arieties  of  rice,  the  coarser  kinds,  such  as  arc  used  by  the 
poor,  being  usually  grown  in  the  lahuhan  crop.     These  crops  are  sub- 
divided into   47  principal  varieties.      Rice  is  grown  in  the  swampy 
ground  between  the  long  undulating  ridges  of  which  the  surface  of  the 
District  is  composed,  and  on  the  lower  slojies  of  these  ridges.    The 
soil  is,  in  the  first  instance,  brought  under  cultivation  by  cutting  level 
terraces  out  of  the  hill-side,  a  small  bank  to  hold  water  being  left  round 
.  the  edge  of  e-ich  jilot.     The  hillsides  thus  present  the  appearance  of 
I  a  aeries  of  steps,  var)'ing  from  i  to  5  feet  in  height.     When  (he  tilujies 
I  are  loo  steep  for  terracing,  or  the  soil  too  strong  for  cultivation,  the 
I  bed  of  the  stream  is  banked  up  and  made  into  one  long  narrow  nce- 
I  field.    The  rice-fields  iltus  constructed  arc  divided  into  four  classes^  < 
[according  to  the  height  of  the  land  and  its  capacity  for  remaining 
moist  until  the  planting-otit  season.    The  rich  alluvial  land,  which  lies 
lowest  in  the  depressions  between  the  ridges,  is  called  ^inf ;  the  rent 
for  this  varies  from  6s.  Sd  to  8s.  an  acre,  and  Ihe  average  yield  is  15 
cwt.  per  acre.     SingA  land  lies  higher  up  Ihe  slojie ;  rent,  5s.  4d.  per 
acre ;  average  produce,  la  cwl  an  acre.    BM  is  situated  above  tia^i, 
and  is  the  highest  land  on  which  rice  can  be  grown  at  a  profit  without 
attificial  irrigation ;  the  rent  varies  from  is.  8d.  to  3s.  4d.  per  acre,  and 
kihe  produce  Is  estimated  at  nearly  7  cwL  per  acre.     Gaurhd  is  rather 
jbigh  rice  land,  which  >vould,  from  its  position,  be  classed  as  tingi,  but 
[which  catches  the  fertilizing  drainage  of  a  village,  and  is  therefore 
assessed  axgaird;  rent  and  average  produce,  Ihe  same  as  in  the  case 
oSgairi.    A  second  crop  is  not  grown  on  rice  lands.    Among  the  other 
Lctopi  of  Huiribdgh  District  are  wheat  of  several  kinds,  barley,  Indian 
.  corn,  the  usual  pulses  and  green  crops  of  Bengal,  a  little  julc,  flax, 
aloe^  sugarcane,  opium,  cotton,  pdn,  etc.    Out  of  an  area  (as  ascec- 
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mined  by  the  Topographical  Survey  in  1870-73)  of  7030  Ktutre  roites; 
3<;85  square  miles  are  retuTned  as  under  cuUivatioR,  and  4435  squxre 
miles  as  uncultivated. 

Wages  and  prices  have  risen  considerably  since  1855.  the  earliest 
year  for  which  any  record  of  prices  exists.  In  that  year,  the  wages 
of  an  agricultural  day  labourer  ncrc  a  little  more  than  i}d.  a  day; 
now  he  earns  rather  more  than  aid.  Bricklayer?'  wages  have  risen 
ftom  ijd.  to  3]d.  <a  4^  a  day;  and  carpenters  who  were  fonncrly 
paid  3d.  now  get  4}d.,  or  even  6d.  a  day.  Prices  of  food-grains 
an<l  all  kinds  of  agricultural  jiroduce  have  risen  proportionately.  In 
i8S5>  the  price  of  common  rice  was  ja.  8d.  per  cwt;  of  best  rice, 
4S.  9d, ;  and  of  wheat,  6s.  lod.  per  cwt.  In  iSSa,  tlie  i>riccs  were — 
for  common  rice,  5s.  9d. ;  and  for  wheat,  7s.  8d.  per  cwt.  During  the  fl 
famine  of  1866,  prices  rose  to  13s.  8d.  per  cwt  for  common  rice,  and 
19s.  id.  pet  cwL  for  be&t  rice.  In  the  rural  parts  of  the  District,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  prices  is  indicated  by  variations  in  the  si^c  of  thc/aiJU  H 
or  measure  holding  about  a  ttr  weight  of  grain.  Rice  is  sold  at  the  ^ 
uniform  rate  of  i  pice  (|d.)  per  faild ;  but  as  the  price  rises,  the  siie 
of  the  faiU  diminishes,  M 

Kamids  or  serf-cultivators,  who  bind  themselves  to  manual  senice  V 
in  consideration  of  a  lump  sum  of  money,  or  until  they  discharge  an 
existing  personal  debt,  are  numerous  in  HaKiribigh,  and  other  Districts 
of  Chutii  Nigpur.  The  inmid  is  fed  and  clothed  by  his  master,  and 
his  children  are  married  for  him,  the  amount  thus  advanced  being 
added  lo  the  sum  of  the  debt.  Nominally,  he  may  regain  his  freedom 
by  paying  the  amount  due ;  but  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  in 
practice,  that  the  obligation  of  service  is  held  to  extend  even  to  his 
children,  who  work  on  as  iami'Js  after  their  father's  death.  The  kamid 
system  seems  to  have  arisen  naturally  from  the  peculiar  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  District.  HazAribilgh  is  even  now  in  that  early  stage  of  ^ 
de^'ctopment,  when  the  general  proposition  that  land  is  limited  iafl 
quantity  ho:!  not  had  time  to  make  itself  felt  Land  is  still  a  drug ; 
and  the  other  requisites  of  production,  labour,  and  capital,  arc  propof- 
tionalcly  far  more  important.  The  District  Records  of  forty  years  ago 
show  that  the  status  of  a  kamid  was  at  that  date  mote  rigidly  defined 
than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  The  kamids,  then  as  now  mostly  of  the 
Bhuiyd  caste,  executed  a  formal  bond  {saunkndma),  the  terms  of  which 
were  of  thiee  degrees  of  stringency.  Under  the  first  and  most  sc^■er^ 
ihe  kamii  bound  himself  and  his  descendants  10  serve  in  perpetuity. 
His  children  were  bom  slaves  of  the  estate,  and  were  married  at  the 
proprietor's  expense.  The  second  class  contracted  to  serve  for  the 
term  of  ihcii  own  lives ;  and  the  third,  who  were  called  sdnutiJu,  only 
until  the  sum  borrowed  should  be  repaid.  The  two  former  classes  were 
treated  as  part  of  the  csutc  of  their  owner,  and  were  transferred  by  sale 
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^B  mortgage  like  other  property.  Maltrcnimenl  of  a  hamii  by  hU 
^putcT  did  not  discharge  the  obligation ;  but  &ucti  cases  are  said  to 
have  been  rare.  In  the  event  of  a  kamid  absconding,  his  owner  was 
entitled  to  sue  on  the  bond  for  possession  of  his  person.  Such  pro- 
ceedings were  not  uncommon,  and  it  was  thus  that  the  British  Courts 
w«rc  enabled  to  modify  the  original  system.  A  claim  for  possession  of 
a  ^WAf  was  only  admitted,  if  he  had  himself  executed  i\\t  saunkndma 
CD  which  action  was  brought,  and  had  done  so  when  of  full  age.  All 
claims  to  minors  or  fcmalet  were  summorily  disallowed ;  and  maltreat- 
ment was  held  to  void  the  obligation.  Latterly,  however,  the  practice 
of  suing  on  a  sauni-ndma  for  possession  of  the  person  of  a  iamid  has 
entirely  disappeared.  Bonds  are  still  drawn  up,  but  the  condition  that 
the  obligee  will  woric  out  his  debt  is  freijuently  omitted  altogether,  and 
tbe  document  is  only  used  lo  coerce  the  iamid  with  the  threat  of  a  legal 
process. 

Kamids  are  employed  in  every  description  of  agriculiuinl  labour, 
from  levelling  a  terraced  tice-ficid  out  of  the  hillside  to  reaping  and 
storing  away  the  rice  crop.  They  arc  invariably  paid  in  kind,  being 
given  their  food  day  by  day  at  the  ordinary  meal  times.  The  quantity 
of  food  given  varies  in  different  localities;  but  the  general  practice 
appears  to  be,  that  besides  a  lukmd  or  double  handful  of  iiarched  rice 
or  Uwd  in  tlie  morning,  a  male  lamid  receives  during  the  day  about 
one  Sir  and  a  half  of  cooked  food,  or  four  sers  of  paddy  or  any  grain 
that  re(|uires  preparation.  Women  are  paiil  in  the  some  manner,  but 
get  a  smaller  amount  of  food.  During  the  three  months  of  Paush, 
Migh,  and  Philgun  (isth  December — 15th  March),  kamidi  receive  no 
pqr  ftt  all,  as  the  work  of  culti\'alion  is  suspended.  At  the  end  of  the 
WHOO,  however,  when  the  crop  is  gathered  in,  a  lump  payment  of  grain 
is  given  them,  the  amount  of  which  is  setdcd  by  custom.  A  woman 
who  marries  a  kamid  does  not  ipio  Jaeio  forfeit  her  freedom.  She  is 
called  kamUini,  but  this  ts  merely  a  title ;  she  is  not  expected  to  work 
for  her  husband's  master,  and  if  she  does  so  is  entitled  to  be  paid.  As 
a  rule,  she  does  ordinary  huuxehuld  work  for  the  master  and  ts  paid  in 
kind.  There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  this  rule.  If  the  kamids 
roaster  paid  to  the  woman's  father  the  customary  marriage  present  on 
behalf  of  the  kamid,  the  wife  is  held  to  be  kkaAdd  or  purchased,  and 
takes  the  same  status  as  her  husband.  The  employers  of  kamids  ate 
perfectly  aware  how  essential  the  bondmen  are  to  their  cultivation,  and 
the  relations  between  tbe  parties  are  friendly.  Notwithstanding  this,  it 
is  continually  becoming  more  common  for  kamids  to  run  away ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  greater  facilities  for  emigration,  and  the 
enhanced  demand  for  labour  on  public  works,  railways,  ro.ids,  and 
mines,  togctlicr  with  the  general  though  slow  advance  of  education,  will 
gradually  break  up  the  entire  system  of  kamid  labour. 
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Nahtnd  CalamitUi. — Haxiribigh  is  not  subject  to  the  osual  culimi- 
ties  which  aiTect  most  of  the  Districts  of  Bengal.  Blight  snd  flood 
arc  UDknovm,  and  a.  general  failure  of  ciops  would  be  impossible 
unless  the  local  rainfall  wtrc  to  fail  entirely.  The  limine  of  1866 
did  not  very  seriously  affect  the  District,  and  the  great  body  of  culti- 
vators, though  a  good  de.1l  pressed,  wcie  never  in  real  danger  o( 
starvation.  The  prices  of  rice  in  1866  have  tjcen  given  abovo.  A 
two  years'  de&ciency  in  the  rice  crop  follo'ired  by  rainlesx  cold 
weather  might  be  talcen  as  a  warning  of  distress ;  and  i^  further,  the 
early  June  rain  fell  short,  famine  might  be  expected.  In  the  event 
of  such  a  calamity  occuning.  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  means  of 
communication  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the 
case. 

Comm(rce  ami  TraJt,  lU. — I'he  trade  of  Hazaribdgh  is  concentrated  J 
at  Chaird,  the  great  central  market  at  which  the  country  |>roduce> 
of  Lohdrdaga  District  and  the  Tribuury  Slates  of  Chutii  Nagpur  is 
exchanged  for  English  cloth,  salt,  tobacco,  household  utensils,  etc 
Two  smnller  markets  are  held  at  Tandawd  and  MinAganj  villages;  aad 
annual  fairs  are  held  at  Chaird  and  Hutru,  at  which  large  numbers  of  cattle 
are  sold.  No  acrurate  information  exists  as  to  the  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports  at  the  present  day.  An  a]>proxiniate  return  was  made  ia 
1863,  according  to  which  the  exports  were  estimated  at  ;£>i5,735,  and 
the  imports  at  ;f  3>9.430.  The  principal  articles  of  exiion  were  lac 
(^43,100),  meul  cooking  utensils  (^£^41.000),  f^hi  (^11,000),  iron 
C£i7iSoo),  and  cattle  G£i»|Ooo) ;  the  chief  imports — rice  C£too,ooo), 
salt  (;^4 7, 5 00).  cattle  (;^30>50o),  and  tobacco  (^33,000).  Local  trade 
Is  carried  on  by  means  of  weekly  markets,  and  there  are  very  few  village 
shopkcci>cr5.  There  are  about  735  miles  of  road  in  Ha2iril)dgh,  of 
which  564  miles  are  in  charge  of  the  Koad  Cess  Department.  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  District  is  traversed  by  a  branch  line  from  the 
East  Indian  Railwuy,  ^a  miles  long — 15  miles  being  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers,  and  the  remainder  exclusively  for  the  carriage  of 
coal.  The  stations  are  Mahcshmunda  and  Ciridl;  there  are  also  coal 
sidings  at  Karharbdri  and  Srir^mpur.  ^ 

Mintrah. — Six  coal-fields  are  known  to  exist  in  Haziribjgh  District^V 
namely,  Karharbari,  Karanpura,  Bokako,  Ramoakh,  Itkuuri,  and 
Cmope,  all  of  which  see  separately.     The  most  important  of  these  isj 
Karharbiiri,  which,  it   has  been  estimated,  is    capable  of   supplyinj 
350,000  tons  a  year  for  300   years.     The  coal  varies  in  quality  ia>l 
different  ports  of  the  field,  the  percentage  of  ash  in  some  specimens' 
being  only  4*3  and  48,  while  in  others  it  is  as  high  as  36*5,  340,  and 
39'3.     Iron  is  smelted  at  many  places  in  the  District,  and  tin  is  found 
in  Ixirang.i,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Barikhar  river.    At  Biiraganda,  a 
vilhge  8  miles  west  of  Loranga,  extensive  copper  mines  were  formerly 
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worked.  It  is  not  known  when  and  by  whom  these  workings  were 
undenaken,  nor  why  ihcy  were  abandoned.  An  unsuccessful  attemiM 
was  made  to  reopen  the  mines  in  i8sa,  and  arrangements  for  a  further 
attempt  arc  now  (iS8j)  in  progress.  Mica  is  found  at  several  places  in 
Kbuakdiha  fargand  ,•  and  antimony  mines  were  worked  by  Europeans 
tt  the  cod  of  last  century  for  more  iban  thinccn  years  at  Sidpur, 
13  or  14  miles  (ram  Chatri.  They  were  abandoned  owing  to  a 
disagreement  among  the  pattnen. 

Tia.  —  In  i88j,  there  were  ax  tea  plantations  containing  mature 
plants — al  Sitacakha,  Jkumka,  Mahudi,  Pabasnath,  Pundkj,  and 
Udakwa.  The  approximate  yield  of  fine  tea  on  the  Sfcigarha  plantation 
in  i8j3  was  98  lbs.  an  acre,  and  in  1874,  140  lbs,  per  acre ;  on  the 
Mihudf  estate  in  1S73,  the  approximate  yield  pcracrewasBo  lbs.  The 
Pirasnith  plantation  occupies  the  most  promising  site  for  tea  cultivation 
in  the  District,  consisting  of  14  square  miles  of  land  lying  on  the  north 
face  of  the  bill,  at  an  elevation  of  between  aooo  and  3000  feet  In 
tS&a,  the  total  area  under  mature  plant  in  tbese  six  gardens  was  846 
acres,  yielding  an  approximate  out-turn  of  93,510  lbs.  of  lea,  the 
average  yield  of  mature  plants  being  i  to'5  lbs.  per  acre. 

Administratiffn.  —  Previously  to  1835,  Ha/aribsgh,  together  with 
Cbutii  Ndg]iur,  PalJmnu,  and  Pinchet,  constituted,  as  has  altcidy  been 
explained,  the  District  of  Rdmgarh,  and  no  sep.irate  returns  are  available 
before  that  date.  In  1835  the  revenue  of  Hazjrib.igh  was  j£S6a3 ;  in 
1850  it  had  risen  to  ^£^10,941 ;  in  1870  to  ^^33,841  (of  which,  how- 
ever, £,^^(t  was  derived  from  the  income-tax,  since  discontinued) ;  and 
ID  1883-C3  to  ;f43,78ob  The  land-tax  has  increased  from  ^4871  in 
'835  to  £,\\,^lyi  in  1881-83.  The  number  of  separate  estates  in  the 
District  was  86  in  1835, 140  in  1850,  344  in  1870,  and  384  in  1883-S3 ; 
so  lliat  the  average  land  re%-enue  paid  by  each  estate  was,  in  1835, 
£%1  ;  in  1850,  ^£40  ;  in  1870,  ^^45  J  *nd  '■>  1883-83,  £\^'  A 
peculiar  feature  of  the  revenue  administration  of  the  District  is  the 
exemption  of  estates  from  the  ordinary  process  of  sale  for  arrears  of 
revenue.  The  operation  of  Regulations  xiv.  of  1793  and  v.  of  18  ij 
was  suspended  for  Hazdriblgb  in  1833,  and  the  dastak  system  of  levying 
tXKsn  was  substituted  Wben  an  estate  falls  into  arrears,  payment  is 
demanded  by  a  written  document  specifying  details ;  and  failing 
payment,  the  immovable  ]iro|ierty  of  the  de&ulter  is  attached,  and  may  be 
sold.  In  1850,  the  number  of  magisterial  courts  in  the  District  was  5, 
and  of  civil  and  revenue  courts,  7  ;  in  1883,  there  were  9  of  the  former 
and  4  of  the  latter.  For  police  purposes,  the  District  is  divided  into  16 
police  circles.  In  rSSi,  the  regular,  municipal,  and  railway  polic«  force 
numbered  540  men  of  all  ranks,  maintained  at  a  total  cost  of  ^9r83. 
There  was  also  a  rural  police  of  5856  men,  maintained  by  the  taminMn 
and  villagers  at  an  estimated  total  cost  in  money  ot  lands  ot  J^i'VA'^v 
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The  total  nuchinciy,  therefore.  Tor  the  protection  of  person 
|>ro|jerty  consisted  in  that  ^•kox  of  6396  officers  and  men,  or  t 
man  to  every  rog  square  miles  or  to  every  173  of  the  popubtion; 
t:siinuicd  total  cost,  j^ao.joft,  equal  to  a  cbari;e  of  £,1,  3s.  6d.  per 
liquarc  mile,  or  4)d.  per  ht^d  of  the  population.  Dakditi  or  gang- 
robbery  is  said  to  be  conniuon  in  the  District,  and  the  number  of  cases 
of  housebreaking  is  very  great.  There  arc  3  jails  in  the  District,  a 
central  and  a  District  jail  at  Haziribdgh,  and  a  sut>!(idtar>-  jail  at 
Pachamba  ;  average  daily  prison  population  in  1S83,  39764,  of  whom  _ 
i8'3  were  feinalex.  H 

Education  has  hitherto  made  little  way  m  Hnzdrlbd^h,  progress 
being  prevented  by  thi:  utter  indifference  of  all  clashes  of  society.    Until 

■  S65  there  was  do  Government  school  at  all;  and  in  1870-71,  the 
number  of  Government  and  aided  schoob  was  S,  with  403  pupils.  Id 
1871-72,  the  number  of  such  schools  was  54,  with  mi  pupils;  in 

■  873-73,  S6,  with  9183  pupils;  and  in  1883-S3,  150,  with  £334  pupils. 

The  District  is  divided  into  the  a  Sub-dirisions  of  Hazilribdgh  and 
Girldf,  and  47  pargands  or  fiscal  divisions.  The  only  municipalities 
are  the  towns  of  Ha^iribdgh,  Chatrd,  and  Ichak.  h 

Medical  AtfeHt. — The  climate  of  Haiaribilgh  is  much  cooler  and^ 
more  pleasant  than  that  of  Lower  Bengal  during  the  months  of  JuiK 
to  September.  The  highest  maximum  temperature  in  18S1  was  107°  F. ; 
minimum,  44-0*;  mean,  74-8°.  The  average  yearly  rainfall  ts  48-56 
inches.  The  climate  is  reckoned  healthy,  but  rheumatism,  fever,  and 
dysentery  arc  not  uncommon  ;  cholera  is  rare.  The  returns  of  sjckneas 
and  mortality  among  the  British  troops  stationed  at  HaziriUgh  in 
1860-69  contrast  &vourably  with  the  averages  of  other  sutions  for 
those  years.  The  troops  were,  however,  withdrawn  Jrom  H.isiribllgh  in 
1874,  owing  to  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  which  caused 
mortality.  There  are  3  charitable  dispensaries  in  the  District.  [For 
further  information  regarding  Hax^b^h,  see  Mr.  Ricketts'  Ripart  oK 
tht  Dislrul ;  the  Stathtiml  Aeceunt  of  Btngal^  vol  xvi.  pp.  1-337, 
by  W.  W.  Hunter  {TriJbner  d  Co.,  London),  1877 ;  Spedal  Reforl  i>m 
the  Land  7'etiuns  of  Ilaidiibiijgk,  by  Colonel  H.  Bodilam,  fJcputy- 
Coromissioner ;  Census  Report  of  Bengal  for  i8^o~8i ;  Adminiitration 
and  Dtpartmintal  Reverts  from  1880  to  1883.] 

HaSdribt^h.— Head-quarters  Subdivision  of  Haxiiili^h  Distri 
Chutia    N^i^jjur,     Bengal.      Area,    4575    square    miles,    with    43S0' 
villages  or  towns,  and  114,649  houses.     Population   (1881)  673,238, 
namely,  in.iles  318,876,  and    females    343,362.     Hindus   numbered 
568,581;  Muhammadans,  60,776;  Christians,  3S0 ;  Santas,  28,555; 
Kols,  6166 ;  other  aboriginal  tribes,  7780.     Average  density  of  populai^H 
tion,  147  per  siguare  mile ;  villages  |ier  square  mile,  094 ;  persons  pe4 
villa^,  157 ;  houses  per  square  mile,  36'37  ;  persons  per  house,  s'86. 
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This  SutMlivigion  comprises  the  1 1  police  circles  (tAdnJs)  of  Haziribigh, 
Bartif,  B&gpdhir,  Tandawd,  Rimgarh,  Jageswir,  Ka.sl)mir,  Choipd, 
HuRlerganj,  Chatri,  and  Simoria.  In  18S3  it  contained  3  civil  and 
7  magisterial  courts,  a.  regular  police  force  414  strong,  besides  1047 
village  watchmen. 

Bax&ribigh. — Chief  town  and  administrative  head-quaiicrs  of 
Hazinbigh  District,  Chutii  Nigpur,  Bengal ;  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  high  central  plateau  of  the  District,  at  an  elevation  of  aooo  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  conical  hills.  Lat.  33* 
59'  ai'  N.,  long.  85*  14'  js'  E.  The  town  is  Hllle  more  than  ft  cluster 
of  hamlets,  with  intcnxning  cultivation,  which  sprung  up  round  the 
former  military  idtdr.  HazHribdgh  was  the  military  hcAdquartcrs  of  the 
District  since  about  i;So  until  verj'  recently,  and  has  been  the  seat  of 
civil  administration  since  1834.  Before  that  year,  the  civil  head -quarters 
were  altrmalcly  at  Shcrgh  Jti  and  Chatri.  The  cantonment  tics  south- 
east of  the  town.  The  b.it  military  force  stationed  here  was  the  second 
battalion  aand  Regiment;  but  owing  to  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  in 
1874,  vhich  resulted  in  numerous  deaths,  the  troops  were  withdrawn, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  detachment,  which  was  chiefly  designed  to 
guard  against  a  possible  outbreak  of  the  prisoners  in  the  bluropcan  peni- 
tentiary situated  here.  Subsequently,  on  the  abolition  of  the  European 
penitentiary,  the  European  troops  were  entirely  withdrawn,  and  their 
place  supplied  by  two  companies  of  a  Madras  Native  Infanlry  regiment 
stationed  at  Doranda.  Po])u!ation  {1871)  11,050;  (1881)  15,306, 
namely,  males  7639,  and  females  7667.  In  1881,  Hindus  numbered 
ii.ooi  I  Muhammadans,  4111  ;  and  'others,'  184.  Area  of  town  site, 
1465  acres.  In  1881-S1,  the  gross  municipal  income  amounted  to 
j£8o7,  and  the  expenditure  to  ^^760;  average  rate  of  taxation,  lojd. 
per  held  i>f  population  within  municipal  limits. 

H&zratpor.— Village  in  Diiiganj  fcM/,  Budiun  District,  North- 
western Provinces,  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Aiil  river. 
A  purely  agricultural  village,  the  population  being  almost  entirely 
Hindus.  Third-class  police  station,  and  post-office.  Market  twice  a 
week. 

HaarO.— Town  In  the  Attock  laJbll  of  Riwal  Pindi  District,  Punjab. 
Lat  33*  54'  45"  N.,  long.  71*  31'  E.  Population  (1868)  7»8o;  (1881) 
6533,  namely,  3013  Hindus,  3491  Muhammadans,  and  ag  Sikhs. 
Princii>al  town  of  the  Chach  plain,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Hiiir 
Khdn,  an  Alfiii  Afghin.  Constantly  plundered  in  former  years  by 
marauders  from  Gandghar  and  Yusafzdi ;  but  now  a  prosperous  com- 
mercial centre,  with  a  brisk  trade  in  English  piece-goods,  grain,  and 
indi);;o,  with  the  neighbouring  tribes  in  independent  territory,  and  the 
surrounding  villages,  Manufacture  of  snuff  for  exportation  in  large 
quantities.    A  third-class  municipality,  with  an  income  in  t88i-S^  tti 
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Hebbal&  —  VilLige  in  the  Rimaswdniikono  Mli, 
Population  (iS8i)  1967.  School  with  35  pupils.  Eight 
Fraserpet,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  good  load. 

Hebli — Town  in  Dhirwii  Disiiict,  Bombay  Preud«nc]r;    7  mile 
«asi  of  Dhirwir  town,     LaU  15'  a8'  jo' si.,  long.  75*  10'  k.    PopulfttioDtl 
pretumably,  in  the  absence  of  Census  stati.tiics,  under  5000.     Mebti  is 
situated  on  rising  f;round,  with  an  old  dilajiidated  fort  in  the  centre.    A 
weekly  market  is  held  here.    The  land  revenue  has  been  alienated  by 
GoverntiK-nl. 

Heggadadevaukot. — TdiuJt  in  the  south-west  of  Mysore  District, 
Mysore  State.     Area,  651  square  miles,  o(  which  73  arc  cultirettd. 
Population  (1871)  54,839;  (1881)  64,0^9,   namely,  63,849   Hindus, 
1705  Muhammadans,  356  Jains,  and  119  Christians;  bnd   revenue 
(1874-75),  enclusive  of  water  rates,   ^£4015,   or   is.   9d.  per  culti- 
vated acre;  revenue  (1883),  ^£5616.     A  large  proportion  of  the  area 
is  covered  with  forest,  the  haunt  of  elephants  and  other  wild  animals. 
Gold  dust  has  been  found  in  the  jungle  streams  of  the  fJ/uJt,   and 
iron  is  «'orked  to  some  extent.     Forests  cover  a  total  area  of  150 
square  miles.    There  are  two  District  forexi!!.     The  >oil  i»  fertile,  an 
cultivation  is  extending.    The  td/ui  contains  i  criminal  court ;  polic 
stations  (iAiiHds),   9 ;  regular  police,  68  men ;  and  village  «ralchm<DJ 
{{^iiuklJtirs),  113. 

Heggadadevankot. — Vilbgc  in   Mysore   District,   Mysore  Sute] 
head-quarters  of  Heggadadevankot  td/ui.     Lat  la'  5*  50"  s.,  long.  76* 
ai'   50*  E.     Population  (1881)   1104.     Of   mythi<^   antiquity,  ond^ 
lalterly  the  residence  of  a  local  chief.     The  site  of  a  ruined  fort  H 

Hemavati  ('  Golden^  or  Ymnt-hole).  —  A  inbuUrj-  of  the  K.'iveri 
(Cauvery)  ri\'er,  which  Hows  ftom  north-west  to  south-east  across  Ha&Mn 
District,  Mysore  State,  for  about  i3o  miles;  it  forms  for  a  short 
distance  the  boundary  of  Coorg  on  the  north-east  of  the  Yelusarinhin 
tAtuk,  and  joins  the  Kiveri  at  Tippur.  In  Hindu  mythology, 
Hemavati  appears  as  the  daughter  of  Daltsha  and  wife  of  Iswart! 
ot  Siva.  Its  waters,  uking  their  rise  at  Javali  in  Kadiir  Distria, 
are  in  their  sut»equent  course  dammed  in  six  places,  which  supply 
channels  117  miles  in  length,  irrigating  7119  acres,  and  yielding  a 
revenue  of  ^4740.  The  most  recent  of  the  embankments  is  said  to 
have  been  built  four  centuries  ago.  Tlie  largest,  which  bad  been 
repeatedly  breached  by  floods,  has  been  rejiaired  since  1863  at  a  cost 
of  ^17,850,  and  is  now  waier-tight  At  Saklcshpur,  the  Hemavati 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  formed  of  four  iron  l.itticc  girders,  each  tio  feet 
long  anil  resting  on  cylinders,  which  was  completed  in  1670^  at  a  1 
of  2"*  9.46  a. 
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HemtAbAd.— Village  and  head-ciuaften  of  a  |>otice  station  (W-fifrf) 
ID  Dmiljpur  District,  Bengal ;  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Kulik  river, 
30  miles  west  of  Dinijput  town.  LaL  35°  40'  40*  n.,  long.  88*  15' 
50' F- 

HenckeU^ailj. — Village  in  Khuini  District,  in  the  north  of  the  Jessor 
Sundaibans,  Bengal  I^tt  aa'  27'  3a'  n.,  long.  89'  3'  K.  Founded  in 
1781  or  1783  by  Mr,  Hcnckell,  then  Magistrate  of  the  District,  ns  a 
part  of  his  scheme  for  the  reclamation  of  the  Sundakbans.  Now  only 
a  petty  hamlet  with  an  insignificant  trade  in  grain.  Its  name  has 
become  corrupted  into  '  Hingalganj,'  by  which  it  appears  in  the  Survey 
maps.  Cham>kkali.  another  mart  established  by  Mr.  Henekell  at  the 
same  lime,  has  prosiicred  greatly,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  thiiviog 
marts  in  the  Sundarbans. 

Huuada. — A  District  in  the  Irawadi  Division,  British  Burma,  lying 
between  17*  iS'  and  18*  34'  K.  lat.,  and  between  94'  55"  and  95'  45'  e. 
long.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  Prome  District ;  on  the  cast  by 
the  Irawadi,  except  in  the  extreme  south,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Tharawadi ;  on  the  south  by  Thongwa  and  Bassein  Districts ;  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Arakan  Yoma  ninge.  Area,  1948  square  miles. 
Population  (1881)  318,077  persons.  The  head-quarter*  of  the  District 
are  at  Henzada  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irawadi.  The  present 
District  of  Henzada  w.is  formed  in  April  187S.  As  yet  (1885)  it  con- 
tains no  railways,  but  lias  1 7 1  miles  of  made  roads. 

Pkytical  Asptftt. — HenKida  District  stretches  in  one  great  plain, 
lying  on  the  west  of  the  Irawadi,  with  a  small  tract  of  two  revenue 
circles  in  the  southeast  of  that  river.  With  the  exception  of  the  central 
and  south-eastern  portions,  the  whole  region  has  been  protected  from 
inundation  by  extensive  embankments,  so  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
ll»c  country  is  now  suitable  for  rice  cultivation.  The  chief  mountains 
of  the  District  are  the  .\rakan  range,  of  which  the  highest  elevation  in 
Henzada,  attained  in  the  latitude  of  Myanaung,  is  4003  feet  above  sea- 
level  ;  from  this  point  southward  the  heights  rapidly  dimfnish.  In  the 
north  the  spurs  extend  down  towards  the  Irawadi,  one  of  ihem  ending 
at  Akauk-taung  in  a  scarped  cliff  300  feci  high.  The  slopes  are  jwc- 
cipitous,  and  the  country  is  densely  wooded.  Numerous  torrenls  pour 
down,  and  unite  in  the  plains  to  fonn  large  streams.  The  princiiiol  arc 
the  Pata-shin,  the  Ol-po,  and  the  Nangathd,  falling  into  the  Irawadi  and 
Basscin.  The  river  Ir.iwndi,  which  flows  from  north  to  south  through 
the  District,  with  a  general  south-east  course,  is  navigable  by  steamers 
at  all  seasons.  The  Sanda,  the  Aldn,  and  the  Padaw  rise  in  the  Arakan 
Mountains,  and  unite  to  form  the  Pata-shin,  which  falls  into  the  Irawadi 
just  below  Kyan-kin ;  ihcir  extreme  length  is  95  miles.  The  Ka-nyin, 
or  Ot-po,  also  rises  in  the  Arakan  Vomas,  flows  south-east  for  60  miles, 
and,  uniting  with  the  Sinbtin  at  its  mouth,  falls  into  the  Tfaambai(&> 
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daing.   Hie  Ka-nyin  irrigates  a  bighly-cultiviited  country.    The  Bassbik 
Riv-ER  is  a  branch  of  the  Irawadi,  which  it  leaves  about  9  miles  above 
Hmmda;  thence  it  flows  south-west,  through   Bassein  District, 
the  sea. 

The  forests  of  Mcnzada  comprise  many  valuable  rarirti« 
timber.  Teak  is  found  in  the  Donh  of  the  Disitict.  The  othi 
principal  timber-trees  asQ—fyinsaJo  (Xylia  dolabriformis),  ^in-ma 
(LogctstrtBmia  regime),  in  (nipteiocarjius  sp.  tubercutatus  et  alalus), 
furnishing  a  bard  wood  used  for  hn use- building,  bridge  piles,  boat 
anchors,  railway  sleepers,  boat-building,  etc;  yindsdk  (Dalbcrgia  sp.) 
and  ban-ht't  (Careya  arborca)  are  used  for  carts  and  plough-poles;  sha 
(Aeacia  catechu)  furnishes  cutch.  The  inner  bark  of  a  species  of 
Bignonia  is  u'«cd  for  making  rope^  Several  trees,  t^.  Bomhax  pen- 
tandra,  B.  heteiophylla,  Sterculio,  Odina  wodier,  etc,  yield  gums,  renas, 
and  varnishing  oil,  The  unauthorized  felling  of  a  teak  tree  has  always 
been  strictly  prohibited.  In  187(3,  a  large  area  west  of  the  Irawadiwtissct 
apart  as  Government  forest,  in  which  the  felling  of  several  other  kinds 
of  trees  without  licence  has  been  forbidden.  Serpentine  and  soapstone 
occur  together  almost  everywhere  in  this  District  Petroleum  was  dis- 
covered some  years  ago  near  Myan-aung,  but  the  well  then  sunk  has 
long  been  abandoned.  Gold  is  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Irawadi,  but  in 
too  small  quantities  to  render  its  extraction  worth  the  labour.  Co.^!  has 
been  found  in  the  vallejs  of  the  Padaw  and  of  the  Ot-po,  and  borings  to 
discover  the  extent  of  the  field  are  being  carried  on  at  the  latter  site. 
The  total  rainfall  of  the  District  in  1S81  wax  Sj'17  inches,  over  69  of 
which  fell  between  the  months  of  June  and  September;  the  hottest 
period  was  in  May,  the  temperature  rising  to  106*  F,  in  the  shade ;  the 
highest  reading  in  July  was  88°.  The  District  of  Heiuada  contains  thefl 
Tu  and  Duya  lakes,  two  of  the  five  principal  sheets  of  water  in  the 
Province  of  Burma. 

Hiitory. — Henzada  District  formed  a  portion  of  the  Talaing  kingdom 
of  Pegu,  annexed  to  the  Burmese  Empire  in  1753  by  Alaung-paya 
(Alompra) ;  but  it  seems  to  have  had  at  no  period  an  independent 
exiateace.  Its  towns  were  occasionally  attacked  and  defended,  but 
the  people  appear  to  have  taken  no  special  part  in  any  of  the  wark 
During  the  (irst  Burmese  war,  no  resistance  was  offered  to  the  Briti^ 
army  in  the  District  as  it  is  now  constituted.  After  the  fall  of  Donabvi;, 
in  the  first  Burmese  war  of  1814-26,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  continued! 
his  advance  up  the  Irawadi,  and  was  met  at  Taroh-pmaw  by  Burmese 
eni'oys,  with  whom  he  declined  entering  into  negotiations  until  I'romc 
was  reached.  Soon  after  the  capture  of  Rangoon  and  Bassein  during 
the  second  Burmese  war,  Donabyi!  was  again  taken;  in  July  1851, 
Promc  was  seized.  Wlien  the  Burmese  received  intelligence  of  this 
event,  they  immediately  abandoned  their  extensive  fortifications  at 
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Aksuk-taunf;,  and  were  discovered  cronuig  the  river.  An  attack  was 
xt  once  made  by  the  Britixh ;  the  works  at  Akauk-laung  and  seii-cnil  of 
the  i8  guns  which  the}'  conlamcd  were  destroyed,  and  iuliier|uent]y  the 
Buiine.te  general  in  commnnd  surrendered.  The  whole  of  the  delta  was 
rot,  however,  entirely  clearetl  of  Burmese  troops,  and  many  marauders 
remained  who  only  awailcd  a  favourahlc  opportunity  for  oiieniiig  a 
guerilla  war  upon  the  British  and  ihcir  sup|)ortcrs.  No  attempts  were 
made  to  occupy  Akaulc-laung,  and  the  Burmese  took  ad^-antage  of  this 
to  rebuild  the  stockades ;  but  these  were  stormed  by  Captain  Loch,  R.N., 
with  a  small  force,  .in<l  raptured  without  the  loss  of  n  single  man.  To 
prevent  the  eatabli&limem  of  any  similar  posts,  a  small  guard  was 
stationed  off  Akauk-t.-tung,  and  directed  to  patrol  the  hills  regularly. 
Only  a  few  days  after  this  force  was  enrolled,  Major  Gardner  (the  com- 
mander) and  a  kavildir  were  killed,  and  6  Sepoys  wounded  whibt  on 
duty.  A  detachment  was  at  once  despatched  from  Prome ;  the  enemy 
were  routed,  and  Aknuk-taun^  was  occu|)ied.  No  further  serious  dis- 
turbances occurred  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irawadi  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Hut  mcinwhilc  Bassein  and  the  southern  part  of  Hen2ada 
had  been  in  a  still  moie  unsettled  stite.  The  principal  leader  of 
revolt  in  Henuda  was  one  Myal-iun.  {Ste  Dosadvu  Town.)  Tlie 
defeat  of  Myat-tun,  and  the  dis[)crsion  of  his  gang,  together  with  the 
firm  but  conciliatory  policy  pursued  by  the  civil  officers  in  charge, 
relic%'ed  the  whole  country,  and  no  serious  disturbances  have  occurred 
since. 

PofulatioH,  tic. — In  i88i,  the  population  of  Henzada  District,  as  at 
present  constituted,  was  returned  at  318,077  persons  ;  and  the  area  81 
1948  square  miles.  The  general  results  of  the  Census  of  that  year  may 
be  thus  summarized  : — j\vcragc  density  of  population,  163  persons  per 
square  mile;  number  of  towns  and  villages,  1131 ;  houses,  58,996,  of 
which  55,499  were  occupied  and  3497  unoccupied ;  average  number  of 
villages  per  square  mile,  '63 ;  houses  per  square  mile,  30-3  ;  persons  per 
village,  358 ;  persons  per  occupied  house,  5*73.  Classified  according 
10  sex,  there  were  159,576  males  and  158,501  females;  of  these  there  were, 
under  ij  years  of  age,  boys  69,807,  giris  45.3»3  :  toul,  1 15,130.  or  36 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  The  religious  division  of  the  peo[ile 
shows — Buddhists,  311,741;  Christians,  4308;  Muhammadans,  1193 
(mostly  Sunnfe);  Hindus,  703  ; 'Nat,' or  s])irit-worshipper»,  isi;  and  a 
few  (ta)  P.'irsfs.  Buddhists  form  98  per  cent,  of  the  population.  As 
the  District  has  been  constituted  within  its  present  limits  only  since 
1878,  no  trustworthy  com|iarison,  as  regards  increase  or  decrease  of 
population,  can  be  made  with  the  statistics  of  the  previous  years;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  an  increase,  not  a  decrease,  has  taken  place 
since  187 1. 

Of  the   1J31   towns  and  villages  in   Henzada   District,  m  toa- 
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tuned  (iSSi)  less  than  two  hundred  inlubitants ;  434  iVom  two  to 
hundred;  69  from  five  hundred  to  one  thoofund ;  18  from  one 
thousand  10  two  thousand ;  i  fTom  two  thousand  10  three  thousand ; 
3  rrom  three  thousand  10  five  thousand;  1  &om  five  thousand  to  len 
thousand ;  and  1  from  fifteen  thousand  to  twentjr  thousand.  Tbe 
Census  classifies  the  adult  male  |)0[)ulaiion,  according  to  occupation, 
into  the  following  six  main  groups  :^i)  Profcaional  cUs*.  including' 
Stale  officials  of  every  description  and  the  learned  )>rofe3sions,  3800 ; 
(3)  domestic  servants,   inn  and  lodging  ■  houie  keepers,  etc.,   140; 

(3)  coinrnercial  doiis,  including  bankers,  merchants,  carriers,  etc,  9124; 

(4)  agricultural  and  pastoral  class,  including  gardeners,  57.304;  (5)  in- 
dustrial class,  including  all  luunufacturers  and  artisans,  13,347;  and 
(6)  indefinite  and  non-productive  class,  comprising  general  bbour«rs, 
male  children,  and  persons  of  unspecified  occujutions,  75,&65. 

The  number  of  immigrants  from  British  India  into  Hencada  Disttict 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1876  was  90,797.  Under  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  local  government,  the  numben  may  be  expected  to 
increase.  The  number  of  Burmese  in  the  District  in  1876  was  greatly 
in  excess  of  Talaings,  the  fact  being  that  on  the  conquest  of  the  lower 
country  by  Al.iimg-|ayi  (Alompra),  every  effort  was  made  to  destroy 
the  Talaing  nationality.  After  the  first  Burmese  war  (1814— J6),  many 
Talaings  who  had  assisted  the  British  succumbed  under  the  cruelties 
exercised  uiren  them  by  the  Burmese.  It  is  noted  l>y  Sir.  A.  Phayre 
that  '  scarcely  any  one  of  Talainy  descent  now  calls  himself  anything 
but  a  Buraiesc,  so  completely  has  the  national  spirit  been  extinguished.' 
In  1881,  the  numt)er  of  Talaings  had  dwindled  to  3950-  In  the  same 
year,  Karcngs  numbered  38,183;  Shans,  1660;  Chins,  3652;  and 
Chinese,  445.  The  Karengs  are  considered,  in  con  trad  isunct  ion  to 
the  Burmese  and  Talaings,  as  'wild'  tribes.  They  readily  adopt  the 
teachings  of  Christianity.  The  Kareng  language  is  monosyllabic  aiK) 
tonic,  and  is  said  to  show  traces  of  connection  with  the  Chinese.  There 
arc  half  a  million  Karengs  in  the  whole  of  British  Burma.  The  Chios 
or  Khyins  are  remarkable  for  (he  wholesale  manner  in  which  they  tatoo 
their  females,  so  as  not  to  leave  an  eyelid  free  from  the  deforming  marks. 
The  Shans  are  traders  and  pedlars.  They  immigrate  from  Upper 
Burma,  and  do  not  usually  remain  resident  long  in  one  town  or  District. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  of  Hcntada  is  rice  cultivation, 
which  is  spreading,  owing  to  the  increased  provision  of  irrigation  and 
embankment  works.  The  number  of  persons  returned  by  the  Census 
of  1S81  as  engaged  in  agriculture  is  233,397.  or  73  per  cent  of  tbe 
total  ]>opulation  ;  of  whom  36,530  males  and  10,466  females  are  land- 
owners. A  large  proportion  of  the  agriculiurisis  are  women,  who  do  • 
great  deal  of  what  is  genemlly  supposed  to  be  exclusively  man's  work. 

The  chief  towns  are: — Hekzada,  the  hcad-<]uarter3 of  the  District 
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I  in  bt.  17'  58'  N.,  and  long.  95°  31'  e.,  wilh   a  iwpiilation  in  iSSi 

\  of   16,734:    KvAM-GiK,  on    the   Intwadi,  just   above  the  mouth   of 

the  Pata-shin,  in  lat.   18'    19'  n.,  and  long.  95°   1'  50"  k.  ;   it  has 

a  considerable   expoit   trade  in   Hccj    iu  population   in    iSSi   was 

7565,  chiefly  Bunnese:  Mvanauno,  once  the  head-quarters  of  the 

L  Pegu  Light  Infantry,  a  corps  now  disbanded;  in  i8St,  the  mimher 

P  of  inhabitants  was  5416:  I\aN'AUNG,  7  milei  below  Myan-aung,  was 

founded  by  Alaung-jjayi,  about   1753;  its  small  population  of  3118 

persons  is  mainly  composed  of  Burmese:  Za-lus,  with  a  court-house 

of  the  extra- Assistant  Commissioner  of  Zo-Iun  township ;  the  population 

in  1881  w.as  3340. 

A^rieuUurt,  tie. — Hcniada  District,  situated  al  the  head  of  the  delta 
of  the  Irawadt,  has  always  been  extensively  cultivated  wirfi  rice,  which 
■  finds  a  ready  market  at  Rangoon  and  Bassein,  with  which  communica- 
p  tion  is  easy  by  the  numerous  creeks  intersecting  the  country.  About 
ten  years  after  the  British  occupied  I'cgii,  systematic  effoits  were  first 
made  to  protect  the  country  from  periodical  inundation.  In  1862-63, 
vsmall  embankments  were  constructed  at  (1)  Kyan-gin,  (a)  Myan-aung, 
'(3)  Kan-aung,  {4)  Henjuada,  (5)  Anauk-bhet,  (6)  Tliam-bo-ta-ra,  (;) 
Jlu-ra,  (S)  Za-lun.  The  area  of  land  cultivated  behind  the  Kyangin 
section  has  increased  since  1867-6S  from  1590  to  3350  acres,  and  there 
is  now  hltle  spare  land  available  here.  The  Myan-aung  embankment 
was  made  in  sections, — in  1S64-65  the  first  section  became  protective, 
and  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  rose  from  13,044  in  1863-64  to 
•4.S43  next  year.  The  third  and  last  section  vas  finished  in  1869-70  ; 
and  by  1873-74,  the  total  protected  area  had  increased  to  33,504  acres, 
The  Bassein  river  emb.-mkment  now  jnotecis  519  acres,  where  before 
only  437  were  cultivated;  the  Henzada  embankment  protects  65,750 
acres,  as  compared  with  33,468  acres  cultivated  before  the  work 
was  constructed-  The  embankments  at  present  consist  of — (i)  one 
extending  from  above  Kyan-gin  westward  along  the  Pala&hin;  (a) 
another  stretching  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Pata-shin  to  the  Irawadi, 
and  down  to  Lu-daw-su ;  (3}  another  flanking  the  Bassein  river  to  its 
northern  mouth  in  the  Irawadi,  and  down  that  river  lo  below  Za-Iun. 
The  receipts  from  these  works  during  the  year  18S1-S3  were  ^46,188 ; 
and  ^£8907  was  spent  on  their  maintenance.  The  total  outlay  on 
the  entire  works  up  to  the  year  i!i83-S3  wa»  ^304,308,  the  expendi- 
ture sanctioned  being  ^315,014,  Taking  the  projects  in  detail, 
the  sanctioned  outlay  is  thus  divided :— the  Kyan-gin  section.  ^15,506; 
the  Myanaung  section,  ^^iiD.asS;  and  the  Heniada  section, 
^■89,280.  The  tliree  projects  together  form  the  Western  Series 
of  the  Irawadi  Embankments. 

or  the  194S  square  miles  which  now   constitute  the  area  of  the 
District,  399  arc  cultivated,  i403'5  arc  cultivable  but  waste,  and  146-^ 
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uncultivablc.  The  staple  crops  of  the  District  arc  rice,  sesamum,  v^e- 
ttbles,  and  tobacco.  In  1856,  there  were  126,136  acru  under  rice, 
5854  under  garden  produce,  .ind  11,007  under  miscelluieous  crops; 
total,  143,017  acres.  Id  1881,  when  ihc  area  was  much  smaller,  there 
were  233,009  acres  of  rice  land,  14,355  **'  garden  land,  and  15,566 
acres  planted  with  miscellaneous  crops;  total  area  under  cultivation, 
263,930  acrct.  The  olhcr  products  arc  cotton  (grown  for  local  me), 
pdn,  etc  Tobacco  ii  raited  prindiMlIy  on  aandbantcs  left  dry  by 
the  falling  of  the  Irawadi ;  the  cheajmess  of  imponed  Indian  tobacco 
prevents  any  cxtcnsit-c  cultivation  of  this  plant ;  area  under  tobacco, 
3078  acres  in  1882-83.  Under  rice  tn  the  same  year,  340,89> 
acres;  oil-seeds,  1360  acres;  vegetables, 49 71  acres;  chillies,  193 acres; 
and  cotton,  31  acres.  The  average  rent  of  land  during  the  ten  yean 
ending  1881  was  about  i  rupee  8  annas  (3s.)  per  acre.  For  rice 
lands  the  cultivator  pays  5  rupees  (io9.),  the  average  rent  for  rice 
land  in  the  whole  Province  being  7s.  Ihc  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
great,  the  average  yield  of  rice  being  1600  lbs.  per  acre.  For  the  whole 
Province  the  average  yield  is  1351  lbs.  per  acre.  Cotton  yidds  613 
lb*.,  tobacco  1095  tbs.,  and  sewnium  630  11b.  per  acre.  The  price  of 
rice,  per  mound  of  80  lbs.,  during  the  ten  years  ending  iSSi,  has 
varied  between  Rs.  3.  3  (6s.  3d.)  and  Rs.  i.  8  (5s.);  of  cotton, 
between  Ks.  8.  t3  (17s.  6d.)  and  R«.  4.  14  (9:1.  9d.);  of  totnaoco, 
between  Rs.  9.  13  (igs.  6d.)  and  Rs.  7  (14s,);  of  sesamum,  between 
Rs.  5-  13  (lis.  6d.)  and  Ri.  3  (6s.). 

Adminislralion. — On  the  annexation  of  Pegu  (1853),  the  old  Heniada 
District  was  called  Sarawa,  or  Thara-waw,  and  very  shortly  aftcm-atds 
wa.i  divided  into  two  Districts,  called  Heniada  and  Tharawadi.  These 
were  subsequently  united  under  the  name  of  Myan-aung,  which  a  few 
years  ago  (1878)  was  changed  to  llcnuda,  on  the  head-quarters  being 
iransfencd  to  the  town  of  that  name.  In  1873,  the  "nion-ie  drcle 
□f  Rangoon  District  was  added;  in  1875,  the  Donabyil  townahip  was 
taken  away:  and  in  1878  Henxnd.-i  was  constituted  anew,  the  District 
of  Tharawadi  being  formed  from  the  country  east  of  the  IrawadL 
Under  Burmese  rule,  the  revenue  annually  remitted  from  the  old 
District  to  the  Central  Government  at  Ava  was  ;£30.i37,  derived 
from  house  family  tax,  land,  fisheries,  transit  dues,  etc  On  the 
British  occupation,  the  transit  dues  were  abolished,  and  an  excise  tax 
imposed.  In  1855-56,  the  total  revenue  of  the  District  amounted  to 
;^49t99Si  ^^om  land,  capitation,  and  s.ili  taxes,  timber,  excise,  etc 
In  1864-65,  the  total  revenue  had  iiicrcjuwd  10^83,951  ;  in  18S1-S1, 
the  revenue  of  the  present  Diatria  was  .£107,717,  of  which  ^48,013 
was  land  revenue-  In  this  lost  year,  the  local  revenue  derived  from 
municipal  .tnd  town  taxes,  market  stall  rent,  fines,  and  10  jxr  cent  cess, 
amounted  to   ^13,499.     The    total    area   assessed   was,    in    1881, 
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s63,930  acres,  the  a»nsmiMit  ranging,  on  cultivated  land,  from  14 
annas  {is.  9d.)  to  j  rupees  (6s.),  and  on  cultivable  but  not  cultivated 
land,  3  annas  (3d.).  The  rate  per  acre  on  the  total  area  of  jur^ejcd 
imd  settled  land  was  15}  annas,  or  very  nearly  ti. 

Hcnuda  now  includes  the  two  Sub-divisions  of  Henzada  and  Myan- 
aung;  these  are  divided  into  6  townships,  each  under  an  extra-Assistant 
Commis^oner;  the  townships  comprise  47  revenue  circles.  Each  town- 
shijj,  shortly  alter  the  annexation  of  Pegu,  was  placed  under  a  Burmese 
officer  called  inya-oll,  who  possessed  judicial  and  fiscal  power,  Ira- 
mcdiaiely  under  him  were  the  Ihugyi,  or  revenue  circle  and  police 
officers,  whose  areas  of  jurisdiction  varied  between  3  and  30  squaie 
miles.  Subordinate  to  the  myo-ok  and  tku^yi  were  the  ^iig  °^  officers 
appointed  over  every  100  families.  The  gaung  constituted  the  vill.ige 
constabulary.  The  Burmese  revenue  system  was  lo  exact  a  fixed  sum 
annually  from  the  various  divisions,  and  to  allow  the  officials  no 
defined  salary,  but  only  the  tines  on  critninals  and  the  fees  on  the 
adminutration  of  justice.  Consequently,  as  a  rule,  it  was  the  aim  of 
each  official  to  extort  as  much  as  possible  from  the  {K'oplc  without 
arousing  discontent  and  cauxing  appeals  to  be  made  to  the  Government 
•t  A\-a.  The  result  of  the  first  Bunnesc  war  was  to  throw  these  officials 
loose  upon  the  country.  A  local  regiment,  called  the  Pegu  Light 
Infantry,  was  raised,  consisting  of  588  olTicets  and  meu,  with  ttieir  head- 
quarters at  Myan-aung,  now,  as  already  slated,  disbanded.  In  two 
years,  the  insuncctions  subsequent  on  the  war  were  tiucUed,  and 
gradually  the  state  of  the  country  improved.  The  people  appeared 
gtad  lo  accept  the  change  of  rulers,  jMjpulation  increased,  and  the 
revenue  rose  in  amount,  while  its  incidence  per  head  fell.  In  1S61, 
on  the  formation  of  the  existing  Provincial  police,  tlic  corps  of  the 
Pegu  Light  Infantry  was  abolished.  In  1881,  the  police  force  con- 
sisted of  301  men,  or  i  jjoliceman  to  every  1053  inhabitants.  The 
District  jail  at  Heniada  is  only  a  lock-up,  like  that  at  Myan-auiig. 
Inuring  the  year  iSSi-Sa,  an  average  number  of  91  pritonera  was  con- 
fined in  Hcncada,  and  33  in  Myan-aung  jail.  At  Heniada  the  jail  ex- 
penditure waS;£7Si.     In  Myan-aung  tlie  cost  of  the  lock-up  was  ;£4Ji. 

As  early  as  1S55,  schools  were  established  by  the  Amerioin  Baptist 
Mission,  and  in  1 856  a  Kareng  Normal  School  was  opened  in  Hcnzada. 
The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  Government  schools  in  1881  was — 
in  Ilcruada,  4a;  Myan-aung,  193-  The  total  number  on  the  rolls  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  Mission  School  was  80, 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  85.  In  Hcnuida  there  is  also  a 
school  for  Bunnesc  girls.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  1881  was 
73,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  59.  In  i8;6,  the  Director  of 
Pubhc  Instruction  reported  that  in  this  District  indigenous  lay  educa- 
tion was  founded  on  a  peimanenlly  sound  and  &t,eAdv\-j  \n<;Ai^K,wi.t<,% 
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bwis.  The  five  Kareng  schools  in  the  District  had  410  pupils  1D 
1 883-S4 ;  and  of  these  99  were  girls.  Id  this  year,  the  last  for  which 
stalislics  arc  available,  there  nrere  135  Goveniment  and  5  private 
institutions  in  the  Histrlci ;  number  of  pupils  in  the  former,  6553 ; 
in  the  hitcr,  53.  Of  the  335  Government  institutions,  £31  are  indi- 
genous schools  under  private  manngcment  receiving  some  form  of  Siaiefl 
aid.    The  number  of  girls'  scliools  was  5S  in  1884 ;  pupils,  678.  ' 

The  number  of  dispensaries  in  Henzada  Disiria  was  a  in  1881 ; 
in-door  patients  treated,  361 ;  out-door,  7396,  Vaodnations  (iSSi) 
3696 ;  cost  of  operations,  ^95.  Henzadaand  Myan-aung  are  telegraph 
stations.  The  former  is  the  only  municipality,  [t-'or  funhcr  inforoution 
regarding  Henzada,  sec  Brilisk  Burma  Gasettur,  compiled  by  authority 
{Rangoon,  1879);  ihe  British  Burma  Census  Rtpori  for  1S81  ;  and 
ihc  Prwi'idal  AdministralioH  and Dtpartmental  Rt/orts  from  iSSo  to 
1883.] 

Hens&da. — Township  in  Henzada  District,  Irawadi  I^vision,  British 
Burma.  It  is  situated  on  the  right. bank  of  the  Irawadi,  and  extends 
westwards  to  the  Arakan  Yoma.i.  The  country  is  very  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces much  rice;  it  is  now  protected  from  inundation  by  the  Irawadi 
and  Ilosscin  embankments.  'I'hc  township  is  divided  into  la  revenue 
circles.  Pojnilation  {1876)  73,644;  (1881)  87,435;  8^""*  revenue  in 
iSSi,  £^s,i6-).  The  principal  town  is  Henzada,  the  head-qtancrs 
of  the  Distrirt. 

Henzada. — Municipal  town  and  head-<iuarters  of  Henzada  District, 
Irawadi  Division,  British  Burma;  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Irawadi.  I.at.  17*  38'  n.,  long.  95'  3a'  B.  Population  {1876)  15,307  ; 
(l3Si)  16,724,  of  whom  15,90(1  are  Burmese.  Hindus  number  392; 
Muhammadans,  193;  Christians,  116;  and  'others,'  17,  The toim con- 
tains court-houses,  treasury,  police  station,  post  and  telegraph  offices, 
etc  A  line  of  metre-gauge  railway  is  projected,  and  the  necessary 
surveys  have  been  made  between  Henzada  and  the  station  ofThong- 
zai  on  the  Prome  and  Rangoon  Rnilwny.  The  line  is  to  be  carried 
on  an  elevated  trestle  work  a  few  feet  above  the  highest  flood-levels. 
In  1881,  434>  patients  were  treated  at  the  dispensary,  of  whom  >io 
were  in-door  patients;  and  5157  in  1SS2,  of  whom  151  were  in-door. 
There  are  three  schools  in  Hcn/ada,  a  Kareng,  a  Government  town  school, 
and  a  school  for  Burmese,  established  by  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  Ihe  Gospel.  In  one  school  a  class  for  Burmese  girls  was 
attended  (1S82)  by  70  pupils.  Gross  municipal  revenue  in  1883-S3, 
£•  7  i<).     Henzada  is  also  the  head-quarters  of  the  Irawadi  Division. 

Her&t. — The  western  Province  of  Afghinislin,  forming  a  separate 
Governorship  under  a  high  officer  api>oinied  by  the  Amfr.  Hcrdt 
consists  of  the  six  Districts  of  Ghoriin,  Sibzawdr,  Tarali,  Bakwa, 
Kiirak,  and  Obeh.    The  Prov\Tice  foraiwl^  included  the  District  of 
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Panh,  which  liet  h:tlf-«-»y  between  Herdt  and  Kandahar.  HerJt 
K  bounded  oo  the  north  by  the  Thir  Vil^yst  and  Hrtukohi  country' ; 
ct5i  by  (he  Tiimdniif  nnd  Kamlahdr;  south  by  I^^h  Jnwnin  ^ind 
Sftstin ;  and  west  by  Persia  and  the  Hari  Riid.  According  to 
Ccnolly,  it  contains  446  villages,  S  large  canals  which  Teed  innumer- 
able smaller  ones,  133  watercourses,  isSS  )>loughs;  and  it  produces 
98^00  khanvars  of  wheat,  ot  49,000,000  lbs.  A  full  description  of 
Hc&tt  lies  beyond  the  icope  of  this  work ;  but  the  following  brief 
details,  most  of  them  taken  from  General  C  M,  MacGiegor's  account, 
may  be  useful. 

Terrier  states  the  following  to  be  the  numbers  of  the  mate  |)U|)u!a- 
tion  of  Hcrdt  capable  of  bearing  arms, — namely,  Ghoridns,  11,000; 
Sdbtawdr,  10,000;  Farah,  15,000;  Bakwo,  4000;  Kiirak,  1500; 
Aiiiiaks,  3000 ;  and  Obeh ;  total,  48,000.  Tribes  in  alliance  with 
Ilenii  and  obhged  to  furnish  a  contingent  are — Haatra  Zeidndts  of 
KJla  Nao,  11,000  ;  Tdimiints  of  Ghor,  800a;  Kaluchis  of  Scistfln, 
5000 ;  total,  15,000 ; — grand  total,  73,000.  The  Char  Aimaks,  a 
pastoral  nomadic  rare,  occupy  an  extensive  region  of  the  Province, 
and  congregate  in  the  city  of  Hcnii.  The>'  pay  no  tribute,  but  on  the 
contrary  receive  a  subsidy  ftoni  the  Governor  of  Herat. 

Taylor  says  that  the  several  tribes  subordinate  to,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hcntl,  could  collectively  assemble  47,000  horse  and 
23,000  foot,  ihu.i : — 
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TckVc  Tiirkomini. 
Sarokh  „ 

Salor  ,. 

Ir*iUt  ) 

Chiiiui)t[hf,  \ 
lluinuofl'vrhli, 
Jamiliidis,         . 
Tiimunlii         . 
Tiunilris 
Fftoikohfi, 
Berbul  Ilaiira'', 

Total, 


15,000  hortc 

8.0OJ  ., 

a,«)0  „ 

4-em  „ 

4.000  „ 

4.«»  .. 

ISO  .. 

S.000  „ 

J.OOO  „ 


47,650 


15,000  fool, 

1,000    .. 

S<»  >• 


3,000 


5.000 


The  couniry  known  as  tlie  Herdt  valley  is  a  fertile  stretch  of  land 
450  square  miles  in  area,  or  30  miles  long  by  15  broad.  7'hc  Hari 
Riid  irrigates  the  valley.  AVheat,  barley,  maize,  and  rice  are  the 
stajile  prociiicts,  and  gardens  with  orchards  abound.  The  poppy  is 
cultivated  ;  but  nowhere  else  in  Ihe  Province,  it  is  said,  will  that  plant 
grow.  Mulberry  trees  in  every  vitbge  supply  materials  for  the  rear- 
ing of  silkworms.  The  population  of  the  Hcnll  valley  is  estimated 
(1S83)  at  100,000,  of  whom  80,000  are  Duntnis  and  20,000  Farahs 
and  Aini.iks.  The  valley,  once  well  peopled,  but  greatly  depopulated 
of  late  years,  owing  to  the  tjTanny  of  Yitr  Muhammad  and  other 
Governors  of  Hcrft,  yields  a  revenue  of  ^£70,000.     The  land  \a  Vvv^V-n 
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productive,  but  iu  nutural  resources  arc  imperfectly  developed  There 
are  two  species  of  tenure.  The  land  U  divided  into  khaiila  land  in\ 
arbabi  land.  JCiasiia  land  is  confiscated  bnd  or  State  piopem. 
Arbabi  land  is  land  held  by  i>Tivate  owners.  Owing  to  roissovemiDcni 
and  consequent  insecurity,  both  tenures  are  prccoriouL  There  uc 
two  kinds  of  assc^mcnt  on  the  arbabi  or  priviiteIy-own<»l  tandi  ca.ted 
the  jambasia  and  i<Aket  n.«c«(ments.  The  foirnieT  is  a  foKed  assess 
mcnt ;  the  latter— «*■-*»/,  three  parts — is  the  general  form  of  Govftn- 
ment  demand,  and  refers  to  the  one-third  of  the  grots  produce  requred 
un  each  year's  out-turn. 

In  the  timeofVir  Muhammad,  there  were  eight  battalions  of  in fatlry 
recruited  from  the  trilies  he  had  tran-qjorted  to  the  Hetdt  region,  ind 
Mr.  Easiwick  says  that  five  regiments  of  infantry  and  4000  cavdry 
comprised  the  force  kept  up;  These  are  nearly  all  stationed  at  01 
near  Herdt  [own,  and  live  in  their  own  houses.  The  revenue  of  Hcrft 
Province  has  been  estimated  variously  from  ^89,143  (Conolly)  t» 
^130,000  (Burncs).  A  more  recent  authority  than  cither  puts  it  at 
^t6o,oee.  KiUf  Abdul  Kiidfr,  one  of  the  late  Ainfr  Sher  Alt  Khin's 
principal  ministers,  gives  the  following  approximate  return  of  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  HcnSt  I'roi-incc: — Men,  140,000;  women, 
200,000;  children,  130,000;  total,  470,000.  H 

Her&t— Chief  town  of  the  Herat  Province,  AfghinisUfn ;  situated  V 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Han   Rild  river,  in  a  vet)'  beautiful  and 
fertile  plain.     Lat,  34*  is'  •».,  long,  61°  S'  E. ;  elevation,  2650  fccL 
Distance  from  K.indahilr,  369  miles  ;    from   PcshAwar  vi&    Kandahir 
and   Kdbul,   881    miles;   from  both  Teheran  and  Khiva,  about  700 
miles.     The  city  is  rectangular  and  almost  square,  the  nonhcm  and   _ 
southern  sides  measuring  1500,   and   the  eastern  and  vrestem  sides  H 
about  1600  yards  in  length,    ll  is  protected  by  walls  25  to  30  feet 
high,  built  on  earthen  ramparts  varying  from  40  to  60  feet  in  height ; 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  wei  ditch.    There  are  five  gates ;  and 
from  the  middle  of  each  face  run  four  main  streets,  which  meet  in  the    h 
centre  of  the  town  in  a  small  domed  quadrangle.    1'hc  princijul  of  f 
these  streets— commencing  in  the  middle  of  the  south  face — is  covered 
in  throughout  its  entire  length  by  a  vaulted  roof;  and  many  of  the 
smaller  streeM  which  branch  oIT  from  the  main  ones  are  buiJc  over  fl 
in  the  same  way,  forming  low  dark  tunnels.    The  houses,  which  are 
generally  two  storeys  high,  are  for  the  most  part  substantially  built  of 
bricks  and  mud,  and  are  so  constructed  that  each  forms  in  itself  a 
little  citadel,  capable  of  resisting  men  armed  with  muskets.    The  town 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  excellent  water,  most  of  the  houses  having 
wells  or  reservoirs  of  their  own  ;  yet   Henil  is  said  to  possess  sirofig 
claims  to  be  considered  the  dirtiest  city  in  the  world.    There  are  no 
drains,  and  the  inhabitants  have  no  notions  of  cleanliness  or  sanitatioa 
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The  principal  building  is  the  Jamd  Kf.tsjid,  situated  in  the  north> 
cast  quarter,  and  liuili  sx  the  end  of  Ihe  151^  century.  It  occupies 
an  aica  of  800  yards  square ;  it  was,  when  perfect,  465  feet  long  by 
175  feet  wide,  and  had  40S  cupolas,  444  pillars,  and  6  entrances, 
h  was  splerididly  adorned  with  gilding,  and  witli  car%-cd  and  mosaic 
work  of  the  most  elaborate  description.  To  the  west  of  the  JamA 
Matjid  is  the  palace  of  Charbagh,  a  mean  building,  originally  the 
wrinter  residence  of  the  chiefs  of  Henit,  and  occupied  by  Vikub 
Khin  while  Governor  of  the  Province  A  large  reservoir  of  water, 
called  the  Haoz-i-Chdraii,  is  situated  at  the  soulh-i»st  comer  of  the 
central  quadrangle.  Tlie  .'Vrk,  or  citadel,  which  is  150  yards  long  from 
cast  to  west  and  50  yards  wide,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  north  face, 
about  300  yards  from  the  main  wall.  Connecting  it  with  the  wall, 
and  projecting  be>'Ond  it  to  the  east  and  west,  is  the  Ark-i-nilo, 
or  new  citadel,  which  occupies  about  a  thousand  feet  in  length 
of  the  north  face. 

The  population  of  the  city  has  varied  greatly  from  time  to  time. 
The  most  recent  estimate  does  not  anemjit  to  number  a  doubt- 
less ver>-  fluctuating  population,  but  sets  down  the  number  of 
houses  at  1500.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Muhain- 
madan.i  of  the  Shid  sect,  but  there  are  betides  a  number  of 
Hindus  and  Afghdns;  Persians,  Tartars,  Tdrkomdns,  and  Jews  are 
also  met  with  in  Ihe  principal  streets.  The  original  inhabitants  appear 
to  have  been  Persians,  and  to  have  belonged  to  the  rate  that  spread  from 
Seiitin  towards  the  north-east,  and  formed  the  ancient  Province  of 
Khorisdn,  of  which,  tinlil  recently,  Herit  remained  the  capital  Pro- 
bably no  city  in  Central  Asia  has  sustained  so  many  sieges,  and  been 
so  often  destroyed  and  depopulated.  From  the  middle  of  the  islh 
ccnturj-,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tiirkomdn*,  '  who  com- 
mitted the  most  frightful  ravages,  and  left  not  one  stone  upon  another,' 
till  r863,  when  it  was  finally  taken  by  the  Amir  of  Afghdnistdn,  io 
whose  hands  it  has  since  remained,  Hcnit  has  been  the  scene  of  con- 
tinual strife.  The  Tiirkomins,  the  Uibegs,  and  the  Persians  have 
repeatedly  besieged  and  taken  the  city,  only  to  be  in  turn  driven  out 
of  IL  Its  geographical  position  and  strategical  im])ortance  have 
given  rise  to  the  name  '  Key  of  India,'  frequently  applied  to  (he  town 
by  controversial  writers. 

Henun&llL  —  Village  in  Coorg,  at  which  a  jdtra  or  festival  is 
annually  held  during  Sivaritri^  in  connection  with  a  more  frci|uented 
festival  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Irpu. 

Hefthto  (Haido). — River  in  Kon.-i  Tributary  State,  Chucid  Ndgpur; 
the  largest  river  in  the  Slate.  Rising  near  Sonhai,  it  Hows  ?iouth 
through  Kored  into  Bil^pur  in  the  Centra)  Province*.  It  forms  a  fine 
waterfall  near  Kirwdh{. 
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High  Level  OanaL— M-tin  ^~sxtxa  of  the  Oriua  Canal 
S^  .MMrASAt>i. 

HiJUi — Sca-coAst  dirisioQ  of  Midnapur  District,  Ucngal ;  oonusti: 
of  the  tract  of  Lmd  from  the  mouth  of  the  Riijmiriyan  along  the  «rc$t 
bank  of  the  HiSgH  to  the  nonhero  boundary  of  Balasor  Distnci.  LaL 
»i'  37'  10  ii"  ii'  .v.,  long.  87*  37' 30'  to  88'  r  45'  K.  ITk;  Survey 
maps  of  1849  reium  the  area  at  ioi3'95  square  miles.  The  tract  is 
well  watered  by  navigable  rivcrv  and  numerous  interacting  watet* 
courses ;  it  [iroduccs  great  quantities  of  rice,  and  u  dotted  with  planta- 
tions of  date-irces  and  other  palms.  Prior  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Government  salt  monopoly,  Hijili  wm  one  of  the  great  scats  of  salt 
nianufaccuie  in  Bengal,  by  evajioraiion  from  the  sea.  This  indostry 
hat,  however,  fallen  off  to  a  great  extent  of  late  years,  the  natiirc  aitick 
being  unable  to  compete  with  the  cheaper  imported  Ijverpool  salL 
Upon  the  Company's  assumin|{  the  administration  of  Bengal,  Hijiti. 
which  then  conlaincd  the  large  fiscal  diifiBions  (farganiis)  of  Tamliik 
and  Mahishddal,  constituted  a  separate  adminislnitioD  of  its  own.  In 
1789,  these  two  last-named  tracts  were  transfencd  to  Midnaput;  and 
in  1836,  Hijili  itself  was  also  annexed  to  that  District,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  small  southern  pargamit,  which  were  added  to  the  Orisst 
District  of  Bab-ior. 

Hill  Tipperah.  — Native  State  adjoining  the  British  District  of  _ 
TiPPERAtt,  Bengal ;  lying  between  aa*  59'  and  34*  31'  K,  lat.,  and  I 
between  91*  it'  and  93°  14'  e.  long.  Bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Assam  District  of  Sylhct ;  on  the  west  by  the  Bengal  Districts  of 
Tipperah  and  Noikhilf ;  on  the  south  by  Noikhdif  and  Chittagong ; 
and  on  the  east  by  the  I.ushdi  country  and  the  Chiiugong  Hill 
Tracts.  The  western  boundary  of  the  Stale,  where  it  adjcJni  the 
Regulation  District  of  Tippcroh.  was  fixed  by  arbitration  in  1854. 
The  eastern  boundary,  separating  it  from  the  Lushdi  country  and  the 
Chittagong  HitI  Tracts,  is  formed,  according  to  the  Surveyor-General's 
map  of  1875,  by  the  I.ung^ii  river,  between  the  Hdichck  and  Jimpui 
ranges  to  its  source  in  Uetling  Sfb  peak ;  the  line  next  runs  in  an 
irregular  line  to  the  Doldjari  peak,  and  then  along  the  Sardcng  range 
and  the  Pheni  river,  till  the  latter  enters  Nodkhdli  District.  Area, 
4086  square  miles.  Population,  according  to  the  Census  Report  of 
i88i,  95,637.  The  capital  of  the  Stale  is  Acaktala,  the  residence  o( 
the  Rdjd  and  of  the  British  I'olitical  Officer. 

P/iysieai  Asf^ts. — As  its  name  implies,  the  country  is  hilly.  From' 
west  to  cist  ihe  ground  rises,  but  neither  by  a  gradu.1l  ascent  nor  by 
a  single  sudden  elevation.  Five  or  six  ranges  of  hills  run  parallel, 
from  north  to  south,  at  an  average  distance  of  about  t3  miles  from 
each  other.  These  ranges,  and  also  the  valleys  between  them,  increase 
in  height  »s  they  approach  the  cast.    The  hills  are  covered  for  the 
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most  part  with  bamboo  Jungle,  while  ih«  \cm  ground  abounds  with  irees 
of  various  kinds,  cxne-bnikcs,  and  sn-araps.  Along  the  nonh-wc$tem 
and  souihcin  boundaries  of  the  State  lies  a  narrow  strip  of  lowland, 
ditfering  in  no  material  respect,  as  regards  soil,  af:ricullure,  and  popu- 
lation, from  those  parts  of  the  Dlsuicts  of  Sythet,  Tipprrah,  and 
Chitiagong,  which  adjoin  it.  From  the  summit  of  the  ranj^,  the  view 
of  the  country  is  striking,  but  monotonous.  Tlic  low  bamboo^ovcred 
hills  look  at  a  distance  like  mere  undulations  dad  with  verdure.  Here 
and  there,  in  the  spring,  a  yellow  spot  marks  the  place  where  the 
bamboos  have  been  cleared  away  for  the  purpose  of  jum  cultivation  ; 
or  the  smoke  of  a  hamlet  may  be  seen  rising  above  the  jungle  and 
low  trees.     But  one  view  is  exactly  the  same  as  another. 

The  principal  bill  ranges,  beginning  from  the  east,  are  the  Jdmpui 
(highest  peaks,  Relling  S(b,  3200  feet,  and  Jimpui,  i860  feet),  Sakkan 
Tlang (highest  peak,  Sakkan,  3578  feet),  l^ngtarili  (I'heng  Pui  [wak, 
rsSi  feet),  and  Athiramurd  (highest  {wints,  Jilrimurd,  1500  fctt, 
and  At.irmura.  1431  feel).  Betting  Sfb,  the  highest  point  in  the 
State,  is  the  Sorphuel  of  the  old  maps.  The  chief  rivers  of  Hill 
Tippcrah  arc  the  Gumti,  Hdorsl,  Khoyji,  Dhal^,  Manu,  Juri,  and 
Phkni,  all  of  which  arc  navigable  by  boats  of  about  1  tons  during  the 
rainy  season  only.  In  the  plains  the  people  use  boats  as  almost  the 
sole  means  of  conveyance  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  in  the  hills 
nearly  ei-exy  rnmily  has  its  dug-out  canoe.  The  thick  forests  which 
cover  the  whole  of  the  hilly  tracts  of  the  State  yield  an  imponant  part 
of  the  Riji's  revenues,  and  might,  if  properly  worked,  prove  much 
more  lucrative  than  they  are.  The  forest  produce  is  at  present 
farmed,  but,  for  want  of  accurate  knowledge  as  to  what  the  farms 
arc  capable  of  yielding,  they  are  let  out  in  almost  all  cases  at  vcrj- 
low  rates.  The  forest  dues,  which  include  cesses  for  felling  and 
gathering  bamboos,  canes,  reeds,  etc.,  and  for  exporting  the  same, 
amounted  in  1881-82  to  ^5436.  Most  of  the  timber  floated  down 
the  rivers  during  tlie  rains  ix  used  for  boat-building,  for  which  it  11 
excctlcnlly  suited.  The  forests  give  shelter  to  numljers  of  wild 
elephants ;  amongst  other  large  game,  the  bison,  rhinoceros,  tiger, 
leojxird,  and  bear  are  found,  and  deer  of  several  kinds  arc  common. 
Of  small  game,  hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  jungle-fowl,  pigeons,  snipe, 
and  quail  arc  met  with  ;  and  the  number  and  variety  of  singing  birds 
and  l»rds  of  lieauiiful  ]>lumnge  arc  very  great.  The  python,  cobra, 
and  bamboo  snake  ore  all  common ;  the  Lushdis  kill  the  boa-con- 
strictor for  food.  The  revenue  obtained  by  the  RJji  from  the  capture 
of  elephants  within  his  territory  ranges  from  ^^500  to  j^asoo  a  year. 

ffiitpry. — The  name  Tipperali,  a  corruption  of  Tripura,  was  probably 
given  to  the  country  in  honour  of  the  temple  at  Udaipur,  of  which 
remains  still  exist,  and  which  ranks  as  the  second  rirrtd,  t«  <!ai:»&. 
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shrine,  in  this  part  of  Bengal  It  was  dedicated  either  to  Triputaduia, 
ihe  '  sun-god,'  or  to  Tiipurcswori,  the  '  misirest  of  the  three  worlds.' 
The  history  of  the  State  comprehends  m-o  distinct  epochs — the  tnwii- 
tionnl  period  described  in  the  JidjmdO,  or  '  Chronicles  of  th«  Rings 
of  Tippernh ;'  and  the  period  moe  1407  a.d.,  to  the  record  of  which 
both  '(h^Jidjmdl&  and  the  writings  of  MuhAmmadoD  historians  hive 
contributed.  The  RdjmdlA  is  a  history  in  Ucngili  rcrte,  compiled  by 
the  Bribnians  of  the  Court  of  Trlpura,  and  is  uid  to  be  the  oldest 
specimen  of  Bengilf  composition  cxtanL  The  Riji  of  Hill  Tippenh 
claims  descent  from  Dnijho,  son  of  Yayitti,  one  of  the  I^aar  race 
of  kingi ;  and  the  chronicle  Iracex  his  deaccnl  with  the  usual  clabota* 
tion.  The  chief  points  of  interest  revealed  in  the  early  htstocy  of 
the  Sute  are,  that  the  Kijas  were  in  a  state  of  chronic  feud  with  all 
the  neighbouring  countries  exce|>t  Cachar,  and  tli^it  Siva-worship  look 
early  root  and  spread  rapidly  through  the  country.  The  worship  of 
the  All-destroyer  was  here,  as  elsewhere  in  India,  associated  with  the 
practice  of  hunion  sacrifice.  Tipperah  became  one  of  tlie  greatest 
strongholds  of  this  worship,  and  in  no  part  of  India  were  more  victims 
olTercd  up.  It  is  said  that  till  the  reign  of  Ilharma  Minilc  (1407- 
1439),  the  numl>er  of  victims  was  1000  a  year ;  but  Dharma  ruled  that 
human  sacrifices  should  only  be  offered  tricnninUy.  'litis  nharmi 
Manik  appears  to  have  been  an  enlightened  prince;  and  it  was  under 
his  patronage  that  the  first  part  of  the  RdjmiiA  was  oompowd. 

It  is  impossible  to  define  the  limits  at  any  given  peiiod  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Ti]>perah  ;  but  at  various  times  its  rule  extended 
from  the  Sundarbans  in  the  west  to  Burma  in  the  east,  and  north  as 
far  as  Kimriip.  The  military  prestige  of  the  Tipjxrrah  Rljis  W3s  at  its 
height  during  the  i6th  century,  when  Rijd  Sri  Dhanya  invaded  with 
success  the  countries  on  every  side  of  his  native  kingdom.  Early  in 
that  century  (1513),  the  Tipperah  general  conquered  Chittagong,  and 
defeated  the  Gaur  tioops  who  defended  it.  A  strong  Mughal  force 
sent  from  Bengal  into  the  Rdjd's  territory  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and 
a  second  expedition  was  not  more  successful ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  i7ih  century  that  the  Mughals  obtained  any  footit^ 
in  the  country.  About  i6jo,  however,  in  the  reign  of  Jahingir,  a 
Mughal  force  under  NawAb  Faleh  Jang  invaded  llpperah,  caiensibly 
with  the  object  of  procuring  horses  and  elephants.  The  capital  (Udai- 
pur)  was  taken,  and  the  Kajd  sent  prisoner  to  Delhi.  He  was  ofTereO 
his  throne  again  on  condition  of  jjayiitg  tribute,  but  refused.  Mean- 
while, the  Mughal  troops  continued  to  occupy  the  country  in  military 
fashion,  until,  after  two  and  a  half  years,  they  were  compelled  by  aa 
epidemic  to  retire.  The  Oelhi  Emperor  reiterated  his  demand  for 
tribute  when  Kalyin  Miuik  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  1615,  and 
Jiteniplcd  to  enforce  his  claim  through  the  Nawib  of  Bengal,  who 
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again  iovsdcd  lh«  country,  but  was  dcfenicd,  Suhsc>iucnt1y,  by  dim  of 
constant  invasions  znd  istrigucs,  Ihc  Muhammadans  gradually  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Tippcrali.  They  n|)[icuT,  howwer,  only  to  have 
occupied  the  lowlands,  while  the  hilly  tiacts  remained  in  the  jiossemion 
of  the  Riji,  but  subject  to  the  control  of,  and  tributary  to,  the  Nawdb. 
WTicn  t!ie  East  India  Company  obinined  the  Hvdni  of  Bengal  in  1765. 
so  much  of  Tippcrah  as  had  been  placed  on  the  rent-roll  came  under 
British  rule.     (S-*  Tipprrah  Distkict.) 

I'he  English  ]}hced  a  Kijd  on  the  gn^  of  the  Slate;  and  since 
180S,  each  successive  ruler  has  received  investiture  from  the  Govcm- 
Rient,  and  has  been  required  10  pay  the  usual  naiar  or  fine  on 
accession.  From  1816  to  1861,  the  eastern  frontier  was  constantly 
disturbed  by  Kuk(  raids,  in  which  villages  were  burned  and 
plundered,  and  the  peaceful  inhabitants  massacred.  What  went 
on  in  Hill  Tippcrah  no  one  knew;  but  vague  rumours  reached 
the  British  authorities  of  atl^icks  on  the  Rdji's  vill.ngcs  by  the  wild 
Kukfs,  and  of  attacks  on  the  Kuki  tribes  b)'  the  Rij.i's  people. 
An  account  of  the  Lushdi  (Kuki)  raids  of  t86o  and  1S70,  and  of 
the  means  taken  to  punish  the  ofTendcrs,  will  he  found  in  the  articles 
on  the  Chittaconc;  Hill  Tracts  and  Tipperah  District.  The 
Sepoys  of  the  34th  Native  Infantry,  who  mutinied  at  Chittaookc 
Town  on  the  night  of  the  i8ih  November  1857,  after  plundering  the 
treasury,  marched  to  Agarlali,  the  capital  of  Hill  Tipperah.  The  small 
military'  force  at  the  Rija's  disposal  did  not  enable  him  to  opfwse  the 
collective  body  of  Sepoys,  but  orders  were  issued  for  the  arrest  and 
delivery  to  the  British  authorities  of  all  mutineers  found  wandering 
within  the  limits  of  the  Stale. 

The  State  has  a  thronological  era  of  its  own,  adopted  by  Riji 
Bir-rdij,  from  whom  the  present  Rijil  is  9ind  in  descent.  Bir.rij  is 
said  to  have  extended  his  conquests  across  the  Ganges;  and,  in 
commemoration  of  that  event,  to  have  established  a  new  era  dating 
from  his  victory.  The  year  1883  corTe»iK>nded  with  1193  of  the 
Tipiwrah  era. 

Politital  Constitvlion,  tit. — Both  as  regards  its  constitution  and  its 
relations  with  the  British  Government,  the  Stale  of  Hill  Tip)>erah 
difTera  alike  from  the  Independcni  Native  States  of  India  and  from 
those  which  arc  iribuiaij-  antl  dependent.  Besides  being  the  ruler  of 
Hill  Tipperah,  the  Rijil  also  holds  a  large  tamlnJdri  called  MAld 
Roshnibid,  situated  in  the  plains  of  the  District  of  Tippcrah.  This 
estate,  which  covers  589  square  miles,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  Rij.-t's  possessions,  and  yields  a  larger  revenue  than  the 
whole  of  hia  kingdom  of  Hill  Tippcrah.  It  is  held  to  form  with  the 
Slate  an  indivisible  nij;  and  consequently,  whenever  the  succession 
is  disputed,  the  question  is  decided  by  the  British  Coun»  at  V»t« 
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whose  judgmcnl  with  regard  to  the  tamndM  has  bilheno  been  alwajT 

accepied  as  deciding  aho  the  right  to  the  throne.     Disputes  as  to  the 

right  of  succession  hav-c  occiined  on  the  occasion  of  aJtaoet  erery 

vacanqr  in  the  r.i/',  producing  dixtuibanccs  and  iloroesti'c  mn,  and 

exposing  the  inhabitants  of  the  hilU  to  serious  disorders  and  to  attacks 

from  Kukis,  who  atc  always  called  in  as  auxiliaries  by  one  or  other  of 

the  contending  pariieK.     The  cause  of  thc^e  disputes  is  the  rule  of 

succes.sion,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  obitcunty.     The  rule  itself  is 

ihus  described : — '  A  reigning  Kiiji  has  the  power  of  nominating  any 

male  member  of  the  royal  family,  within  certain  limits,  as  his  successor, 

under  the  title  of  Jubariij ;  and  also  a  successor  to  the  Jubarij,  under 

the  title  of  Uara  TTiilltur.     On  the  Kdjd's  death,  the  Julinraj  bccotnes 

Riji,  and  the  Bara  ThdkuT  liecomcs  Jubuij,  the  latter  in  his  turn 

succeeding  as  Kiji  cren  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Riji's  natural  heiis. 

It  is,  however,  o[>en  to  the  reigning  Kiiji  to  appoint  his  natural  heirs 

to  these  dignities  when  unai}])ropriated ;  and  when  tw  appointments 

have  been  made,  the  eldest  son  succeeds  as  a  matter  of  course.     Thus 

a  Jubardj,  who  becomes  RAji,  has  no  power  to  pass  over  the  Bars 

Thdkur  ai)])ointcd  by  his  predecessor.     'I'hat  Bara  'Iliikur  becomes 

Jubardj,  and  subsc(|uently,  if  he  lives,  Riji      The  reigning  Riji, 

however,  has  the  option  of  appoiniing  a  successor  to  the  new  Juborij, 

whom  he  (the  Jubanij)  in  his  turn  cannot  set  aside.' 

The  form  of  government  is  despotic  and  patriarchal.  The  Rija'a 
word  IK  law  and  final,  and  his  permission  a  requited  in  number- 
less contingenciet,  great  and  small.  The  pay  of  the  officials  is 
generally  nominal.  Some  of  them  arc  connected  with  the  Riji  by 
marriage,  or  otherwise.  Certain  offices  arc  hereditary,  but  they  cannot 
be  ap[irupriatcd  without  the  Riji's  permission.  In  1S71,  an  English 
officer  was  first  ap|>oinied  as  Political  Agent  to  protect  British  interesu 
and  advise  the  Rdji;  but  in  1878,  a  separate  Coliticat  Agent  being 
found  unnccessar]-,  the  Magistrate  of  the  adjoining  Disirta  of  Tippcnih 
was  appointed  ex  offido  Political  Agent  of  Hill  Tippcrab ;  and  a  native 
Deputy  Magistrate  of  Bengal  was  sialioned  at  AgariaU  as  Assistant 
Political  .\gcnt,  who  has  done  much  to  improve  tlie  .idministration 
of  the  State.  There  is  no  treaty  between  the  British  Government 
and  the  ruler  of  Hill  Tippetah ;  but  tlie  Rijis  ]iay  a  tine  or  succession 
duty  to  the  Government. 

Population. — No  regular  Census  was  taken  in  this  Stale  prior  to  18S1. 
According  to  an  estimate  made  in  1874-75,  the  total  popidation  in  that 
year  was  74.241.  namely,  hill  jjopulalion,  47.S3i;  and  population  of 
the  pldns,  86,719.  By  the  Onsus  of  1881,  the  population  of  the  Suie 
was  ascertained  lobe  95.^37.  namely,  males  51,438,  .ind  females  44.1 79; 
average  density  of  population,  14-4  per  sijuare  mile.  TTic  population  of 
the  hiJIs  numbered  4<i,9is>  ^"(1  of  the  plains  45,793. 
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The  most  important  tribe  is  thai  of  the  Tipperahs,  who  in  iS8i 
numbered  3S,a57.  They  are  divided  into  three  classes — the  pure  or 
old  Tipperah.s,  the  doss  to  which  the  reigning  family  belongs ',  the  Jdm- 
itilyils,  or  fighting  caste ;  and  the  Noyattiis,  or  new  Tipperahs.  I^xcept 
tlie  Jimilityi-t,  each  of  these  classes  is  sub-divided  into  seveml  castes. 
They  arc  all  of  the  same  religion,  and  speak  the  same  language,  differ- 
ing only  in  minor  local  pcailioriiies.  Their  divinities  are  the  gods  of 
fire  and  water,  of  the  forest  and  the  earth ;  and  sacrifices  form  an 
important  part  of  their  religion— buffaloes,  pigs,  goats,  and  fowls  being 
the  animals  ordinarily  used  for  the  puriHwe.  At  the  present  day  ihey 
are  showing  some  symptoms  of  a  tendency  to  conform  in  many  respects 
lo  the  religious  observances  of  the  Hindus,  especially  with  regard  to 
caisic.  They  are  superstitious  and  timid,  but  capable  of  committing 
great  cruelties  when  their  passions  are  roused.  The  foliiical  Agent, 
writing  in  1875  of  the  tribe  of  Tipperahs,  thus  describes  Ihe  result 
of  iheir  contact  with  the  Bengiilis: — 'The  people  were  very  simptci 
truthful,  and  honest,  until  corrupted  by  the  evil  itifluences  arising 
from  closer  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  and  also 
by  bad  ({ovemment.  .  .  .  Everj-  advantage  was  taken  of  iheir 
ignorance  and  credulity,  till  at  length  they  perceived  this  themselves, 
and  they  now  no  longer  hesitate  to  meet  deceit  with  its  own 
weapons.'  An  account  of  the  interesting  and  jieculiar  .locial  customs 
of  this  tribe,  given  by  Captain  Lewin  in  his  work  on  the  HUt 
Tracts  of  Cfiittagong,  is  <iuoted  in  the  StalislUal  Aaount  of  Bengal, 
vol  vi.  pp.  481-488.  The  other  tribes  met  with  in  the  hill*  are — the 
Riangsand  Hallams,  11,688;  Kukis,  2733  ;  Chdkmis,  an  ;  andKhasfs, 
36.  The  population  in  the  plains  is  made  up  of  9779  BcngaK 
Hindus,  16,951  Bengali  Muhammadans,  113  Bcn^dK  Christians,  SS13 
>lanipurfs,  and  66  Assamese. 

There  arc  no  towns,  properly  so  called,  in  Hill  Tippcrah.  Agar- 
TALA,  the  residence  of  the  Riji,  is  merely  a  moderate-si ^ed  village, 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Hiora,  about  40  miles  from  Comillah 
(Kumilli),  the  chief  town  of  Tippcrah  DiatricL  The  population  of 
Agsrtald  in  i88t  was  3141.  The  sdminiMration  of  the  State  is  con- 
ducted from  Agnrt;il.i;  and  at  the  villages  of  Kailashahk  and 
SoNAMU.v-v  officers  arc  posted  having  jurisdiction  over  ccnain  fixed 
portions  of  the  Sintc,  known  as  the  Sub-divisions  of  Kailishuhr  and 
Udaipur.  Old  Agartal4  4  miles  east  of  the  present  capital,  and 
until  1844  the  residence  of  the  Raj.1s,  contains  several  monuments 
to  the  memory  of  formtr  rulers;  and  a  small  but  very  sacred  temjjie, 
in  which  are  kept  fourteen  heads  of  gold  and  other  metals,  supposed 
to  represent  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  Tipperahs.  Old  Udaipur,  on 
the  Cilmtl,  the  ancient  capital  of  Udai  Minik,  who  reigned  over 
the  State  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century,  also  contains  several 
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intereutng  ruins,  which  arc,  however,  rapidly  becoming  overjirown  widi 
jungle: 

As^UuUart. — ^Tlie  principal  crop  and  main  food  staple  is  rice,  of 
which  14  kinds  arc  cultivated  in  ihc  plains,  and  8  kinds  in  the  hillft 
Plough  cultivation  ii  limited  to  a  narrow  strip  oX  liuid  lying  along  the 
boundar)-  which  divides  the  State  from  the  adjoining  Briliih  Districts, 
and  to  patches  of  Und  in  the  interior.  All  the  hill  tribes  cultivate 
on  the  jilt  syiitem,  a  dcscri|ition  of  which  will  be  found  in  Ihe  article 
on  the  CHnTAGONG  Hill  Tracts.  The  crops  grown  on  the  j&mt 
arc  rice,  cotton,  chillies,  and  vegetables ;  the  Manipurfa  inhabiting 
the  low  Lands  under  the  hills  raise  a  little  tobacco  for  tlieir  own  use; 
Tea  is  not  cultivated  anywhere,  though  the  plant  is  said  to  be  indigenous 
to  some  paits  of  the  hills.  The  portion  of  the  State  under  cultivation 
forms  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  area.  Within  recent  yearj 
the  rate  of  wages  has  much  increaiicd.  Agricultural  labourers,  who  a 
few  years  ago  earned  3d.  a  day,  now  receive  4}d. ;  Kmiths  and  car- 
penters, who  formerly  received  from  4{d.  to  6d.,  now  get  7^.  or  8d.  • 
day.  The  average  price  of  common  rice  during  the  ten  years  ending 
i88i-3i  was  4a.  Cd.  per  cwt. ;  the  highest  price  reached  during  the 
famine  of  1866  was  us.  3d,  The  rent  paid  for  rice  lands  varies  from 
IE.  3d.  to  8s.  9d,  per  acre,  accortling  to  the  position  of  the  land. 

Commerft  and  Trade,  tit. — The  principal  exports  of  the  State  ai 
cotton,  timlKr,  /f/,  bamboo,  canes,  thatching -grass,  and  firewood.  Thi 
food  crops  arc  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  for  local  wants,  aod 
the  export  is  very  small.  Occasionally,  indeed,  small  imports  arc 
required  from  ihc  neighbouring  Districts  of  Tipperah,  Sylhet,  and 
Chiitagong.  A  duty  on  cotton  is  levied  by  the  Slate,  and  the  right  to 
levy  a  tax  on  foreH  produce  is  leased  out  annually;  the  amount  of 
cotton  exported  in  1S81-81  was  estimated  at  1600  tons.  There  are  11 
markets,  five  held  at  places  in  the  hills,  and  all  frequented  by  hill 
lrib«.  The  only  manufacture  is  cloth  of  the  coarsest  quality,  and  there 
are  but  few  roads, 

Administration. — The  political  constitution  of  the  State  has  been 
already  described.  The  most  important  sources  of  revenue  are — (i) 
the  rent  of  lands  in  the  plains  of  Hill  Tipperah;  (a)  a  family  tax  in 
the  hills ;  (3)  duties  on  cotton,  forest  products,  and  61;  and  (4)  the  sale 
of  elephants  captured  in  the  Rijd's  territory.  The  revenue  from  the  first 
of  these  sources  in  i8Sf-Sawas  ^^3473  ;  the  family  tax  yielded  j^i  799; 
duties  on  CK[]ons,  j£i5,394 ;  and  the  roy.ilty  on  elephants  captured, 
^£519.  TIic  total  revenue  derived  from  Hill  Tijipctah  in  that  yetf  was 
.£33i779-  Ucsidcs  this,  the  Rij^'s  private  csUles  in  the  Districts  of 
Tipiwrah  and  Sylhet  yield  about  ^^50,000  and  jC'S^o  respectively. 
His  total  annual  income,  therefore,  is  about  ;£7S,ooo.  Until  1873,  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Hill  Tipperah  was  very  defective,  there 
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being  no  regular  procedure  and  no  supervision  by  the  higher  courls 
over  the  lower.  Id  that  year,  however,  a  few  simple  enactments  were 
passed.  The  police  force  in  i88i~Sj  consisted  of  no  men  of  all 
ranks,  in  addition  to  a  military  force  of  306  officers  and  men.  The 
number  of  criminal  cases  instituted  in  t88i-S:t  was  517,  of  which  216 
were  dismissed  or  compromtKcd.  There  are  three  jails  in  the  State, 
at  AgariaU,  Kaildsh.ihr,  and  Sonimund  ;  the  average  daily  number  of 
prisoners  in  1881-82  was  40.  The  State  ni.iintains  37  schools;  and 
out  of  a  population  of  95,637,  only  575  Iwys  and  34  girls  were  under 
education  in  1881.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  introduce  the  palh- 
sdia  system  among  the  hill  people,  but  they  a^tpear  to  have  no  desire 
for  such  innovation.-!. 

Mtditat  Atptclt.  —  The  climate  of  Hill  Tippcrah  is  said  to  be 
generally  plea-sant.  The  annual  rainfall  is  about  So  inches.  The  chief 
endemic  diseases  are  bowel  complaints,  remittent  and  intermittent 
fcvers,  and  rheumatism  ;  the  principal  cpidrmic  is  cholera.  There  is 
a  hospital  at  Agartali,  and  a  diKpensary  at  Kaildshahr. 

Hi]s4.— Town  and  hcad-quaners  of  a  police  circle  (Miforf)  in  Pamd 
District,  Itengal.  I.at.  25*  19'  10*  (*.,  long.  85°  19'  31"  e.  Ijrgc 
market  village,  carrying  on  a  brisk  trade  in  food-grains  and  oiUeedx 
with  P.itn.-i,  (l.iy.i.  and  HazAribigh. 

Him^aya  Mountains.— The  Him-Uiyas,  literally  'The  Abode  of 
Snow,"  from  the  Sanskrit  Mma,  frost  (Latin  kUms,  winter),  and  4Iaya, 
dwelling-plsce,  comprise  a  system  of  stupendous  ranges,  with  some  of 
the  loftiest  peaks  m  the  world.  The  F.modus  of  Ptolemy,  they  extend 
continuously,  in  shape  something  like  a  scimitar  with  its  blade  facing 
south,  fora  distance  of  1500  miles  along  the  northern  frontier  of  India, 
from  the  gorge  where  the  Dihong  (the  connecting  river  link  between 
the  Sanpo  (T^an-pu)  of  Tibet  and  the  Brahmaputra  of  Assam)  bursts 
through  their  main  axis,  to  where  the  Indus,  having  reached  its  northern- 
most latitude,  turns  and  pierces  through  the  same  mountains  to  enter 
on  its  southerly  course  towards  the  Arabian  Sea.  It  is  clear,  however, 
even  from  the  imperfect  indications  which  we  possess  of  this  great  range 
in  its  eastern  cHrcmity,  that  the  true  axis  can  be  tr.iced  for  some  liiilc 
distance  e.istward  of  the  Dihong.  The  Eastern  Himiilayas  eventually 
merge  in  the  mountain  system  which  nms  southward  into  Hurma,  and  cast- 
war<i  towards  the  extensive  ranges  of  China.  The  western  ranges  of  Ihc 
Himalayas  have  been  supi>oaed  by  some  to  curve  round  and  extend 
into  the  basin  of  the  Kihul  river  in  Afghanistan.  Hut  with  ihis  quasi- 
prolongation  of  the  mounuin  chain  we  are  not  concerned,  its  true 
connection  with  the  main  mass  being  as  yet  a  matter  of  extreme 
uncertainty. 

The  Himilnyas  form  one  o(  the  chief  ranges  of  Asia,  and  with 
the   Kuen  Lucn  converge  westward  towards  the   Pamir  tablc^and^ 
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ihu  mountainous  knot  wbenw  the  Tion-clian  and  the  HiiuJo  Kush  ibo 
radiate.  With  the  Kuvn  Luen  ihe  Hiniibps  hare  a  closer  coonectton. 
as  these  two  mighty  ranges  (bfia  KSpecUvdy  the  nottbGin  and  southen 
escsn'iicnt  of  the  lofty  Tibetwi  ptateau.  Ovin^  howo-cr.  to  the 
plentiful  rainfall  on  the  southern  xloiies  of  the  Hiinila]-as,  to  which  the 
rain-^Iouds  arc  swept  direct  firom  the  sea,  the  river  s)-*Tcm  fonned 
Ihoreby  it  incomparahly  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  Kucn  Loen 
ranKCL  This  may  account  for  the  serrated  character  of  the  Himdlayu 
as  contrasted  with  the  sheer  will-like  face  of  the  Kuen  Luen.  A 
similar  feature  may  be  obterved  in  the  goi^es  and  indented  nature 
of  the  Suliimin  chain,  which  buttresses  the  Iranian  pbieau  on  the 
western  frontier  of  India  ;  while  the  analogy  is  carried  sdU  farther  b)- the 
Sul.'limnn  being  characterised  by  a  triple  series  of  ranges,  two  of  which 
are  |)ierccd  by  streams  rikinff  on  the  watershed  of  the  inmost  range 
(just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Indus,  Sutlc)  (Sailaj),  and  Urahmaputra) ;  and 
lastly,  by  the  fact  that  the  Himila)'as  and  SuUimiin  belong  to  3p|>roxi* 
mately  the  same  f:eolo;;ical  age,  both,  as  is  proved  by  their  structure 
being  of  comparatively  recent  (middle  and  later  tertiary)  date.  The 
Himal.iyas  themselves  arc  but  portion  of  a  great  chain  of  mountains. 
The  rest  of  the  chain  is  com[>osed  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  ICarakanm 
ranges.  From  one  or  other  side  of  this  chnin  How  all  the  great  nvers 
of  Aria.  Fnjm  or  through  the  soulhera  ).lo[ie  of  tlie  HirmUajvi  floirr 
the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Brahmaputra.  ^| 

A  more  striking  analogy  exists  between  the  Himdlayxs  and  the 
Andes.  This  analogy  w^it  firxt  perceived  by  Warren  Hastmgs,  and 
reference  is  made  to  it  in  his  instructions  to  his  envoy,  Mr.  George 
Dogle.  The  Andes  and  the  Himilayait  alike  consist  of  three  parallel 
chains.  The  Cuesta  of  l.a  Raya,  separating  the  valley  of  the  Vilca- 
mayu  from  ihc  basin  of  I'itic^ica,  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Mariam-la 
saddle  dividing  ihe  .Sutlej  and  Drahmapuira  barins.  In  both  systems 
numerous  siicams  rise  in  the  central  cordillera,  and,  after  lateral 
courses  between  the  two,  eventually  force  their  way  through  the 
outer  chain.  The  Southern  Himalayas  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the 
outer  Andes  rising  from  the  v-alle)-  of  the  Amazon.  Both  have  a  low 
range  at  their  feet  enclosing  valleys  or  Mm  ;  both  have  deep  gorges 
separated  by  lofty  ridges,  which  arc  spurs  from  a  main  chain  <dfl 
culminating  snowy  [ieuks ;  and  in  both,  the  rivers  which  rise  in  the 
inner  central  range  force  ihcir  way  through  profound  ravines  between 
the  culminating  sumratt*.  In  both  Peru  and  Tibet,  too,  tlie  suple 
produce  is  wool,  which  is  carried  across  the  huge  mountainous  banie^^ 
bounding  either  country,  by  llamas  and  sheep  respectively.  ^| 

The  Uimdlayan  ty-slim  has  formed  the  subject  of  many  ll«ati>es,  in 
which  attempt*  have  been  made  to  explain  the  ph)-sical  structure  of  the 
whole  mounuinous  mass.     Foremost  among  them  may  he  mentioned 
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the  writings  of  Captain  Herbert,  Mr.  Brian  Houghton  Hodgson,  Major 
Cunningham,  Captain  Henry  Strachcy,  Dr.  T.  Thomson,  Dr.  J,  D, 
Hooker,  Mr.  Drew,  Mr.  Clement*  Markhmn,  and  Haron  von  Richthofcn. 
The  writings  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson  endeavoured  to  establish  anions; 
other  things  the  'oceanic'  theory.  The  oceanic  theory  represents  the 
Hinidhya-t  as  the  base  of  an  ancient  ocean,  of  which  the  bed  was  long 
ago  the  Indian  plains.  The  earliest  of  the  authorities,  however,  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  at  their  disposal  but  scanty  data  for 
generaliiation ;  and  although,  even  at  pre.Nent,  the  Himdlayas  are  most 
imperfectly  known,  oui  knowledge  of  ihcm  has  been  greatly  extended  of 
late  years,  particularly  by  the  Indian  native  explorer*  at  detached  points 
in  the  eastern  lialf,  and  by  ilie  more  exhaustive  labours  of  topographical 
and  geological  surveyors  in  the  north-western  portion.  The  tale  Mr. 
Andrew  Wilson,  who  explored  the  range  in  i38i,  has  well  described 
its  characteristics  from  the  standpoint  of  an  untechnical  traveller. 

The  Xort/iem  Chain. — The  most  comprehensiw  view  of  the  system 
represents  it  as  comjiosed  of  three  chains,  to  which  the  names  of 
Northern,  Central,  and  Southern  are  applied.  The  Northern  chain 
is  naturally  divided  into  a  western  and  an  eastern  section,  the  western 
being  known  as  the  Karakoram  or  Muztagh,  forming,  speaking  broadly, 
the  water-parting  (though  not  a  completely  uninicrruplcd  one)  between 
the  basins  of  Lob-Nor  .tnd  the  Indus.  It  is  the  circumstance  of  the 
culminating  chitin  not  being  wholly  coincident  with  the  line  of  water* 
parting  which  led  the  late  Mr.  Shaw,  with  much  force,  to  plead  for 
the  substitution  of  the  apiwllaiion  of  Mu/.t,aKh  to  that  of  Karakoram 
for  this  portion  of  the  Northern  range.  The  Karakoram  Pass  is 
undoubtedly  a  point  on  the  real  line  of  water-|ianing ;  the  streams 
north  of  it  join  the  Tarim  basin,  while  those  on  its  southern  slope 
discharge  into  the  Indus,  But  the  true  culmin.iting  range  lies  south  of 
it,  and  is  pierced  by  the  last-named  tributaries.  It  is  this,  combined 
with  the  singular  applicability  of  the  name  Muitagh, '  Ice  Mountain,'  to 
a  line  of  mountains  which  is  crowned  by  the  most  stuj^endous  glaciers 
of  t!ie  world,  outside  the  Arctic  regions,  which  lends  reason  to  Mr. 
Shaw's  proposal.  The  peaks  along  this  section  of  the  Him.-llayas 
freijuently  attain  a  height  of  35,000  feel,  and  the  chief  one  (which  is  as 
yet  unnamed,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  sign  '  K  a '  in  the  records  of  the 
Great  Trigonometrical  Survej')  is  38,165  feet  high,  being  second  in  alti- 
tude only  to  Mount  Everest.  The  best  known  passes  across  this  section 
of  the  range,  which  may  be  said  broadly  to  extend  from  its  junction 
with  the  Hindu  Kush  near  the  Baroghil  Pass  to  Mount  Kiilas  near 
Lake  Manasarowar  in  Tibet,  are  the  Karakoram  and  the  Changchenmoi 
exceeding  18,000  and  19,000  feet  respectively  in  height.  But  besides 
these,  there  arc  a  variety  of  minor  passes,  such  as  the  Kararab.ir,  the 
Muztagh,  and  especially  a  pass  on   the  road  between   Rudok.  and. 
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Kiria,  which  deserve  fuller  examination.  The  southern  slopes  of  the 
Muzutgh  rnngc  in  its  northern  portion  arc  clothed  with  enormous 
gladeni,  one  of  which,  sketched  by  Colonel  Godwin  Austen  (whose 
remarltablc  survc)'S  in  these  regions  have  formed  ihc  basis  of  out 
io[x>gTa|>hical  knowledge),  attained  the  length  of  35  miles.  Fron  ■ 
these  glaciers  issue  streams  which,  flowing  south  between  bare  craggy 
mountains,  join  the  Indus  or  its  tributary  the  Shayok.  'I'he  cullectire 
name  applied  to  the  various  Districts  which  compiisc  the  valleys  of  the 
Indus,  Basha,  Braldu,  Shigar,  Shayok,  etc.,  is  BaliistAn.  The  inhabitants 
arc  Muhammadanizcd  Tibetans  of  Turanian  stock,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  section  wiTo  are  Dards.  The  northern  face  of  the  Mu2tagh 
range  is  but  little  known. 

As  regards  the  southern  portion  of  this  section  of  the  Northern 
range,  information  is  eitiemcly  scanty.  Between  the  Changchcnmo 
Pass  and  Mount  Kailis,  it  has  been  crossed  at  rare  intervals  by  the 
native  explorers  of  the  Indian  Survey;  but  anything  like  a  complete 
sun-ey  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  jealousy  and  exclusii-e  character 
of  the  Til)eio-Chinese  policy.  The  southern  slopes  give  birth  to  the 
rivers  Indus  and  Smiej,  which  both  break  through  the  central  and 
Bouthurn  ranges  in  their  course  towards  the  sea. 

To  the  cast  of  Lake  Minas.-irowar  a  saddle,  surmounted  by  the 
Mariam-la  Pass,  connects  the  Northern  and  Central  ranges.  On  iu 
eastern  side  rises  the  Sanpo  (Titan-pu)  or  Brahmajnitra,  of  which  Ihc 
Northern  range  forms  the  northern  watershed  as  far  as  to  the  south  of 
the  Sky-Lake  {Teng,ri-Nur  in  Mongolian,  and  Nitm-Cho  in  Tibetan). 
Hence  it  sppeats  to  curve  round  the  take  in  a  nonh-eaKterly  direction  for 
1 50  miles,  after  which  its  further  course  is  unknown.  I'his  eastern  scaion  _ 
of  the  range  is  called  Ninjtn-lhangla  or  Nyenchhen-tangla  by  the  nativefl 
explorer  and  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson  respectively;  Baron  von  Richthofen, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  named  it  Tang-la,  and  detaches  it  from  the 
Himalayas,  treating  it  instead  as  a  portion  of  the  Chinese  system. 
The  existence  of  this  entire  portion  of  the  Northern  range  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  journeys  of  Pundit  Nain  Singh,  and  of 
the  young  Tibetan  explorer  who  discovered  Lake  Tengri-Nur  in 
187J.  The  northern  watershed  drains  into  a  system  of  inbnd  lakes, 
which  appear  to  conslituie  a  connected  chain,  and  which  (here  is 
reason  to  believe  has  its  outlet  in  either  the  Salwfn  or  Mekong  river. 
The  southern  face  is  the  northern  watershed  of  the  Sanpo  or  Brah- 
maiiuira. 

Between  the  Northern  and  Central  ranges,  there  runs  an  important 
though  subsidiary  chain  from  Mount  Kailis  near  Lake  Manasarowar  tdfl 
the  junction  of  the  Indus  and  the  Shayok.     According  lo  Cunningham. 
who  calls  It  the  Kailas  or  Gangri  range,  this  chain  is  550  miles  in 
Ifiigth.     Its  peaks  average  between  t6,ooo  and  20,000  feel  in  height ; 


and  it  is  crossed  in  lis  northern  portion  by  a  number  of  passes,  which 
lead  from  the  valley  of  the  Indus  into  lh.it  of  the  Shayolt.  About  33* 
I  a'  K.  lat.,  it  is  pierced  by  the  Indus  itself,  which  deviates  at  right 
angles  and  cuts  right  through  this  gninile  rnnge  to  resume  a  north* 
vfesterly  course  beyond.  'I'he  southern  portion  of  thiN  range  ties  in 
Tibetan  territorj-,  and  is  but  little  known,  but  it  has  been  crossed  at 
four  points  (>y  native  enplorcrs. 

7%e  Cenlra!  Chain,  according  to  present  knowledge,  appears  in  its 
eastern  portion  to  coincide  pretty  clDscIy  with  the  zone  of  'centnlJ 
gneiss,' the  geological  main  axis  of  the  Hiiniibyas.     This  great  ran^^ 
has  its  commencement  in  the  conspicuous  peak  Nanga  Parbat,  *  Naked 
Mountain,'  36,619   feet    high,   which    towers    conspicuously  on    the 
extreme  verge  of  the  Kashmir  frontier,  above  the  Indus  valley,  not 
fai  from  the  place  where   the  river  enters  upon   its  course  through 
a  belt  of  independent  territory,  before  rejoining  the  British  frontier 
above   Darband.     This  lofty  mountain   has   been  seen   by  General 
Cunningham  from  Ramnagar  in  the  Punjab,  a  distance  of  205  miles,  j 
Tracing  the  Central   chain  from  this  point  towards  the  soulh-coit,  \ 
wc  find  that  for  the   first   50   or  60  miles  the  chain,  which  here 
forms  the  watcr-paning  between  the  Indus  and  the  Jehlam  (Jhclum), 
U  not  of  such  a  height  as  to  bear  perpetual  snow  or  give  origin  to 
glaciers.     Two  fre(|iiented  roads,  joining  the  Kishanganga  and  Aator 
rivers,  go  over  passes  of  upwards  of  13,000  feet,  and  others  lead  into 
the   Dras  valley.     At  the  point  where  the  Dras  Pass  (11.300  feet)  j 
aRbrds  access   from    the    Kashmir   valley    to   the  high  table-land   of  ' 
Ladakh,  a  minor  range  branches  off  and  separates  successively  the 
Sind  valley,  the  northern  p.irt  of  the  vale  of  Kashmir,  and  the  Jehlam  J 
valley,  00  the  south,  from  the  Kishangang£i  on  the  north.    A  little  1 
south  of  the  same  pass,  another  ridge  branches  olT,  and,  running  north 
and  south,  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  vale,  till  near  Banihal  it 
joins  itself  to  the  Pir  Panjal  range,  which  in  its  turn  runs  east  and  west 
for  about  30   miles,   then   turns  nonh-nonh-west  and  continue*  for 
some  40  miles  more  till  it  dies  off  towards  the  valley  of  the  Jehlam. 
This  range  completes  the  mountainous  girdle  which  encircles  the  valley 
of  Kashmir. 

To  return  to  the  Central  range  itself.  About  ihe  vicinity  of  the  Dras 
Pass,  the  mountain  range  increases  in  height,  and  the  peaks  arc  high 
enough  to  form  glaciers ;  two  of  them,  Nun  and  Kun,  each  over  33,000 
feet  in  height,  being  cons|iicuous.  The  north-eastern  slope  of  the 
range  drains  into  the  Indus;  the  Sum  and  Zanskar  being  the  chief  J 
rivers.  The  latter  flows  through  a  jjcculiarly  inactesiible  district  called  ] 
by  the  same  name  as  its  chief  river.  The  shape  of  the  valley  ia 
roughly  that  of  a  capital  T,  the  upper  portion  of  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  main  a.tis  of  the  range.     A  little  farther  W  lAw  \.Qi*^  ■*«. 


Bara  Lacha  Pass  (16,100  feet)  alTords  a  route  from  hihvH  and  Kingra 
to  I^h. 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  south-east,  the  Central  range  is  broken 
by  the  gloomy  precipitous  gorge  of  the  Sullcj  (the  classic  Hesudrus), 
which,  rising  in  the  holy  lakes  of  R.ikas  Tal  and  Miinnsarowor,  on 
ihe  Bomhcrn  side  of  the  Tibetan  Kailds,  takes  a  north-westerly  cour« 
for  a8o  miles,  till,  swelled  by  the  wstcrs  of  the  Spiti  river,  it  lumt 
and  cleave*  through  the  two  outer  ranges,  emerging  on  the  plains 
of  India  at  Ropar,  after  a  coune  of  560  miles.  The  junction  of  the 
SutleJ  and  Spiti  rivers  is  marked  by  a  m.ignificcnt  peak  22.183  f<*i 
high,  entitled  Lio  Porgyul,  which  rises  sheer  from  the  edge  of  the  two 
streams  13,000  feet  below  its  summit.  Farther  to  the  south-cut  there 
are  numerous  passes  leading  from  Dritish  territory  over  ilie  Ccf»iral 
range  into  Hundes,  among  which  the  Niii  Pass  (16,676  feel)  claims 
notice.  IIS  the  route  leading  aaoss  it  to  Khoian,  by  way  of  Tolling. 
Gartolch,  Rudokh,  Noh,  and  Kiria,  is  the  best  and  easiest  route  between 
Eastern  Turkistdn  and  India.  Four  passes  lead  through  the  line  of 
snowy  peaks  which  form  the  bnrricrs  of  Tibet.  The  paMca  are  the 
Nilang,  the  Mdna,  the  Milam,  and  the  Lanpiyadhdra.  The  Tibetan 
authorities  arc  excessively  jealous  of  foreign  intrusion,  and  admission  to 
Tibet  is  not  only  very  difficult,  but  sometimes  dangerous. 

Eastward,  the  knowledge  available  about  the  Central  range  is  very 
fragmentary,  as  it  lies  wholly  beyond  the  British  frontier,  and  the  interval 
is  occupied  by  the  Native  States  of  Nepill,  Sikkim,  and  Bhutdn.  On  its 
northern  side  the  range  is  clothed  with  enormous  glaciers,  which  drain 
into  the  Sanpo  river ;  while  its  southern  sl(^>cs  give  rise  to  many  large 
riven,  which,  bursting  through  the  Southern  chain,  eventually  discharge 
their  waters  into  the  Ganges  or  tlie  Brahmaputra.  Foremost  among  these 
is  the  Ganges  itself,  the  source  of  which  was  determined  by  the  Surve>" 
of  Captain  Raper  and  Lieutenant  Webb  to  lie  a  few  miles  beyond 
Gangotri.  Next  should  be  mentioned  the  Kdli,  Kamdti,  Ndriyani, 
Buri  Gandak,  TirsuH  Gandak,  Hhutia  Kom,  and  Arun,  all  of  which  flow 
through  Nepil — possibly  some  of  Ihe  tributaries  of  the  Mands  in 
Bhutitn,  which  would  appear  to  be  called  Lhobni-diu  in  its  upper 
course,  and  the  Sikung  Sanpo,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  identify 
with  the  Subansiri.  To  the  cast  of  ihe  Mariamla  Pass,  only  three 
Englishmen  are  said  to  have  ever  crossed  the  Central  rangc^vi/. 
Bogle,  Turner,  and  Manning,— and  to  have  ail  crossed  at  the 
same  point,  where  the  Parnamchu,  which  rises  in  two  lakes  situated 
between  the  two  southern  ranges,  pierces  through  the  Central  range  lo 
join  the  Brahmaputra.  Five  of  the  native  explorers  are  also  knovm 
to  have  crossed  the  same  range  at  dilTercni  points,  viz.  Lo^ng-lo, 
Dong-la,  No-la,  Fotu-la,  and  Karkang. 

From  the  Central  range  m&n^'  MVj  ^dd\e^bT3.tv;h  forth,  in  some  places 
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prminginSnd  lakes,  in  others  directing  the  coune  of  riveisdtlw  M  the 
Sani)o  or  tlirough  ihc  gorges  of  the  Southern  range.  An  imposing  view 
of  the  long  line  of  glaciers  and  [icaks  of  the  Central  range  was  obtained 
by  Dr.  Hooker  from  the  Daokia-la  Pass  in  Sikkim.  T*o  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  inland  lakes  refened  to  .ire  the  Palii  and  Chomto- 
dong  lakes.  The  former  (ujoo  feet  -iliove  the  sc.i)  is  about  ao  miles 
long  and  16  broad,  wiihout  an  outlet.  This  take  is  situated  north  of 
the  Arun  basin,  and,  like  the  Paiti  I^ke,  is  encircled  by  spurs  from 
tae  Ceniml  range.  I'he  PaIti  or  Vamdok-cho  I^e  is  ting-&h3[icd, 
and  has  appeared  on  all  maps  since  D'Anvillc's  time.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  about  45  milci  in  circumference ;  the  island  in  the  centre  rises 
into  rounded  hills  from  2000  to  3000  feet  hi(;h.  The  lake  is  said  by 
all  authorities  to  have  no  outlet;  and  both  Manning  and  Klaproth 
(who  accumulated  much  information  respecting  it)  state  that  the  waterx 
are  very  bad;  but  Pandit  Nain  Singh,  on  tlie  other  hand,  asserts 
tliat  the  n-alers  are  perfectly  fresh.  Eastward  of  this  lake,  and 
about  the  gind  meridian  of  longitude,  the  Central  ran);e  has  l>een 
crossed  by  Nain  Singh  at  the  Karkang  Pass  (16,310  feet),  whence  th« 
snowy  peaks  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  chains,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  l^lns^■eree  ranges  joining  the  latter,  could  be  plainly  descried. 
Ueyond  this,  existing  knowledge  of  the  Central  range  docs  not  al  present 
extend. 

Th*  Southifn  Chain.  —  In  treating  of  the  Southern  chain  of  the 
Himdlayns,  it  is  convenient  to  observe  that  both  Mr.  Hodgson  and 
Mr.  Drew,  who  are  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  of  this  range, 
in  its  eastern  and  western  sections,  agree  in  ascribing  to  it  a  three- 
fold character,  Mr.  Drew  calls  these  xones  the  Outer  Hilla  and  the 
Middle  and  Higher  MounLiins ;  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  Lower,  Central, 
and  Upper  regionij.  But  the  respective  characteristics  are  the  same  in 
both  sections,  although  local  circumstances  and  the  greater  humidity 
towards  the  east  beget  appnrent  divergence. 

The  origin  of  the  Southern  range  al  its  north-western  extremity  is 
not  yet  fixed  with  precision,  but  it  appears  10  spring  from  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  Pir  Panjal  range,  with  which  it  is  undoubtedly  con- 
nected in  a  geographical  sense.  At  its  outset  it  is  pierced  by  the  watcn: 
of  the  Chendb,  the  main  stream  of  which  rises  in  lihul,  far  lo  the 
southeast,  under  the  name  of  Chandr.vbhag.i,  and  for  iSo  mile*  drains 
the  south-western  and  nonli-eastem  slopes  of  the  Central  and  Southern 
ranges  respectively.  The  peaks  of  the  latter  gradually  increase  in 
height,  from  1300  to  30,000  feel ;  and  its  outer  slojics  are  washed  by 
the  Ravi  and  Beas,  the  feeders  of  which  rise  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
culminating  ridge.  Passing  the  Sutlcj,  the  road  up  the  gorge  of  which 
is  connected  with  Simla  by  the  so  called  Great  Hindustin  and  Tibet 
Road,  we  note  the  Bhdgirithl,  Abknandi,  and  a  vaitctv  oC  mi:.uak<s^ 
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rererred  to,  which  rise  in  the  intcn-al  between  the  two  sontbon  ranges, 
and  How  through  ravines  and  gorges  in  the  Southern  range  on  their 
way  to  join  the  (iange^  and  Brabiiuputra ;  while  minor  streoou  which 
rise  on  the  •outhcm  face  complete  the  copious  hydrography  of  the^ 
region.  A  detailed  enumeration  of  these  nould  be  unnecessary;  bu'.H 
it  is  desirable,  in  connection  with  this  phpicol  fckturc  of  the  Hinti- 
layas,  to  note  the  theory  held  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  but  rejected  by  some 
bter  geographers.  Mr.  Hodgson  and  otliers  have  contended  that  th: 
succession  of  stupendous  peaks  found  in  the  Southern  Hiindlayat 
do  not  form  a  chain,  as  they  arc  separated,  and  their  connecting 
lidge  is  broken  by  (he  numerous  rivers  which  rise  to  the  north. 
He  argues,  therefore,  that  these  peaks  form  a  series  of  culminating 
[loints  of  spurs  jutting  out  from  the  Central  range.  On  the  Other 
hand,  it  has  been  answered  that  tliis  is  not  a  question  of  fact  but 
of  nomcncbtiice,  and  that  the  designation  of  chain  is  justified  by  ihc 
analogy  of  the  chains  or  rordilleras  of  the  Andet,  which  are  pierced  in 
a  precisely  similar  manner,  but  to  which  no  one  denies  the  appetlatioa 
in  ([uestion,  fl 

The  peaks  of  the  Southern  range  constitute  a  series  of  the  loAie&t 
mounl^iin  suiimiita  in  the  known  world.  Their  icspcciivc  heights  have 
been  measured  with  Ihc  utmost  exactitude  by  trinngulation  from  the 
plains.  Many  of  theiie  exceed  35,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the 
highest,  named  Mount  Everest  after  Sir  George  Everest,  who  was 
Surveyor-General  of  India  from  1830  to  184J,  is  39,001.  It  Is 
believed  to  be  the  higlient  known  mountain  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  M 

PAysical  CeogKj/f/iy.^Yoi  a  sketch  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  " 
Himilayas,  it  is  preferable  to  commence  from  the  plains  of  India. 
The  core  or  nucleus  uf  all  mountain  masses  is  formed  of  cr}'stallinc 
rocks,  while  stratilicd  rocks  arc  largely  found  in  the  lower  subordinate 
ranges  And  it  is  as  much  so  in  the  case  of  the  Himilayas,  as  tt  b 
in  Ihc  case  of  the  .Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  or  the  Rocky  Mountains.  As 
alre.idy  remarked,  the  Southern  range  of  the  Himilayas  naturally  falls 
into  three  divisions  or  regions,  corresponding,  as  regards  orgaoic 
development,  to  the  three  lones  of  the  earth — tropical,  terajjerate,  and 
arctic  The  aggregate  breadth  of  these  averages  about  90  miles,  and 
they  gradually  increase  in  height  from  the  south,  a  factor  which  chiefly 
determines  the  climate,  as  for  every  thousand  feet  of  height  gained 
there  is  a  diminution  of  3  or  ^J  degrees  of  FahrenhciL  In  the  PunjaK 
the  transition  from  the  plains  to  the  Outer  Hills  is  marked  by  a  belt  of 
dry,  porous  ground,  seamed  by  numerous  gullies  or  ravines,  from  a 
hundred  yards  to  a  mile  wide,  partly  covered  with  long,  tufty  Jungle 
grass,  which  is  freiiuented  by  the  black  buck  or  antelope.  To  die 
cast,  the  Tardi,  or  submontane   tract,  occupies  the  same  positioa 
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Thin  is  a  belt  of  slowly  sloping,  waste,  marshy  ground,  s  fcvcr-jtriclcea 
region  of  varying  breadth,  lying  below  the  level  of  the  jilains.  The 
tract  affords  pasture  to  innumerable  herds  of  cows  and  buffaloei. 
Beyond  lies  a  dry  belt  of  mote  rapidly  sloping  ground  than  the  Tanli, 
called  Bhdbar,  chiefly  of  a  gravelly  and  santiy  nature,  and  overgrown 
with  a  splendid  growth  of  ihc  valuable  limber  iiec  called  tal  (Shorca 
robusta).  Next  intervenes  the  fotutilifeiom  snndttonc  range  (Siwaliks), 
which  does  not  rise  more  than  three  to  six  hundred  feet  above  its 
immediate  base,  but  which  almost  uniformly  edges  the  Himilayas  from 
the  Jehlam  to  Upper  Assam.  The  sjjace  between  these  and  the 
slope  of  the  HimdUyas  themselves  is  occupied  by  the  dum,  called 
marit  (in  Ne[>dl),  and  dwArt  (in  Bhutin) — longitudinal  valleys  of  rising 
ground,  cither  cultivated  or  yielding  a  plentiful  forest  growth. 

FlDra  and  Fauna. — The  vegetation  clothing  this  region  consists  of 
sd/i,  iissus,  acacias,  mimosas,  cotton-trees,  etc, ;  the  fauna,  which  to 
the  east  is  abundant,  includes  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  buffalo,  deer, 
many  birds,  and  numerous  reptiles  from  the  liiard  to  the  python. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  middle  region,  forests  of  HimiQayan  oak, 
pine,  spruce,  silver  fir,  and  deodar,  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  moun- 
tain slopes,  while  other  denizens  of  the  temperate  zones,  in  addition 
to  tree  rhododendra,  tea  allies,  paper  and  wax  trees,  occur.  The 
more  sunny  parts,  where  forest  trees  do  not  6ouristi  (except  where 
Toclcs  jut  out),  are  well  covered  with  herbage,  pbnis,  and  flowers, 
resembling  those  of  Central  or  Southern  Europe.  The  more  notice- 
able among  the  animal  types  arc  bovine  and  caprine  antelopes,  sun 
bears  (helatctos),  leopards,  and  wild  cats.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
upper  region  is  one  of  the  superior  conifers,  though  to  the  north-west 
these  descend  to  a  lower  level,  while  the  valleys  of  the  highest  regions 
arc  there  occupied  by  a  few  fruit-trees,  willows,  and  poplars.  The 
cedars  and  deodars  of  the  Himalayas  att.iin  magnificent  proportions  ; 
in  the  Sutlcj  valley  the  former  are  sometimes  4a  feet  in  girth  and  100 
feet  in  height.  The  chief  rcprescniativcs  of  the  upper  region  among 
animals  are  the  so-called  bison  (Bos  gaurus),  yak  or  Tibetan  ox,  musk- 
deer,  wild  goat  and  sheep,  bear,  ounce,  fox,  pheaH-int,  partridge,  etc, 
Mr,  Hodgson  has  remarked  that,  generally  siieaking,  the  loology  of 
the  Himilayos  is  much  wider  in  the  multitude  of  its  diverse  forms 
(genera  and  species)  than  in  individuals  of  the  same  form,  and  that  it 
is  remarkably  allied  to  the  xoology  of  the  Malayan  islands ;  but  that 
as  one  proceeds  northwards  towards  the  snows,  it  approximates  to 
Kuro]>ean  tj-jies. 

GtologimI  Struelute. — Knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  Himalayas  is 
scanty;  but,  thanks  to  the  Manual  p/  the  Gtolcgy  0/ India,  a  better 
]>osilton  with  regard  to  it  has  been  of  recent  years  obtained.  The  infor- 
mation upon  which  to  base  a  geological  outline  consists  of  Captain  K. 
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Strachey's  account  of  pan  of  Hundes,  Slolicxk^i's  observations  on  Western  ' 
Tibet,  and  occasional  rcjiorts  by  members  of  the  Geological  Surrey  in 
the  Lov,-er  nnd  Sub-Himiilayan  ranges,  besides  a  few  isolated  obsen-atioiM. 
The  site  of  ibc  HiniiilnyaT,  like  the  sites  of  the  Alps  and  other  mountain 
systems,  \%,  in  accordance  with  a  fundamental  principle  of  geology, 
believed  to  have  at  one  time  formed  pan  of  the  bed  of  an  ancient  ocean. 
It  is  thought  that  originally  our  planet  possessed  an  enormously  high 
lemperature  ;  that  it  was  thrown  off  from  its  parent  sun  with  a  iemj>eia- 
turc  probably  fiercer  thjui  that  of  the  sun  at  present ;  and  that  since  it 
was  thrown  off  it  has  been  gradually  cooling  and  contnKting.  The 
external  cntst  of  the  earth,  varying  in  strength  and  structure,  has  yielded 
unequally  tu  the  strain  ai  contraction  ;  and  one  result  is  the  formationoC 
hills,  ridges,  and  mountains.  The  mountain  masses  thus  arise  out  of  a 
sea  which  has  gradually  evaporated,  leaving  not  only  hills  and  mountains 
on  its  ancient  surlacc,  but  a  new  surface  of  various  marine  deposits. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  regularity  in  the  results  of  this  coniraciing 
process,  and  the  Alps  for  example,  present  features  br  different 
from  those  of  the  Hiindlayas.  The  Himdiayas  are  less  richly  clothed 
than  the  Alps.  But  so  far  as  is  known,  the  Himdlayas  exhibit  more 
regularity  of  Mruclurc  than  the  Alps,  Three  jtones  of  pemiaiwnt 
stgnilicancc  can  be  indicated.  On  the  south  there  is  a  continuous 
fringing  belt  of  lower  ridges,  known  as  the  sub-Himilayas,  divHded  into 
the  Siwillik  and  Sirmiir  (Sarmor)  scries,  and  composed  of  lertiair  rocks, 
Between  this  marginal  rone  and  the  great  snowy  range  theic  lies  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  Himdlayas,  to  as  far  west  as  the  Sutl^,  a 
broad  area  some  50  miles  wide,  consisting  of  irregular  ridges  of  average 
modcr.iie  elevation,  from  5000  to  8000  feet,  some  ranging  up  to 
13,000,  all  largely  made  up  of  crystalline  mctamorphic  rocks,  in  obscure 
relation  with  some  unaltered  formations,  the  latter  being  for  the  mort 
part  of  very  uncertain  age.  This  great  area,  characterised  by  extreme 
<:on)])lexity  of  structure,  is  distinguished  by  Mr.  MedUcoti  as  the  Xxntvx 
Himalayan  region;  while  he  applies  the  term  Central  or  Tibetan 
Division  to  the  great  snowy  range,  which  is  characterised  by  sei'cral 
IKtrallel  axes  of  gneissic  rocks  and  intervening  synclinal  basins  of  littlcS 
altered  fossiliferous  formations.  V 

The  most  favoured  conclusion  respecting  the  sub- Himalayas  is  that 
they  were  ujiraised  in  late  tertiary  times.  The  prevailing  rocks  arc 
soft,  massive  sandstones,  associated  in  variable  proportions  with  coiv- 
glomcrates  and  clays.  With  the  exception  of  two  places  on  the  Bhutin 
frontier  where  the  marginal  slopes  of  the  plains  reach  to  the  base  oi^ 
the  Lower  Himdlayan  region,  the  fringe  of  tertiary  rocks  is,  so  far  odji 
is  known,  continuous  from  the  Brahmaputm  to  the  Jchlam.  West  of 
the  Sutlej,  where  the  Lower  Himrfhyan  area  ends,  there  is  an  equivalent 
increase  in  the  width  of  the  sul>-Hinidlayan  zone.    One  of  the  gap*  in 
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mat  occurs  in  front  of  the  great  gap  between  ihc  Assam 
ud  the  RAjmahd]  Hitis,  through  which  all  the  Himalayan 
drainage  passes  on  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  but  it  is  probable  lh.ti  ih« 
sandstones  were  once  continuous  across  these  gaps.  Through  Upper 
Assam  the  sub-Him.llayan  Hills  recur  in  full  force  to  the  Unihmniiuira 
gorge,  where  they  bend  round  across  the  head  of  the  Assam  valley,  and 
conform  to  a  system  of  thsiurbance  havinj;  a  totally  diffacnt  direction 
from  that  of  the  Himalayas  proper. 

Of  the  UwCT  Him-ibyas  the  geological  information  is  vefy  scanty. 
For  soo  miles  in  Nepal  there  are  only  notes  on  one  short  section  in 
the  middle,  and  east  of  this  throughout  the  whole  range  only  one  tiiurow 
area  has  been  examined — in  Sikkim.  In  the  north-west  roost  obscr\-a- 
lions  have  been  made,  and  here  a  continuous  broad  belt  of  unaltered 
limestones  and  shaly  slates  is  found  at  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  and 
at  many  points  ext£:nding  far  into  the  interior.  Eastwards  it  contracts, 
til)  on  the  Khaimandu  section  it  has  disappeared,  and  in  Sikkim  gneis«ic 
rocks  come  very  close  to  the  southern  or  main  bound.iry.  Thus  from 
end  to  end  of  the  range  we  have  found  two  great  rock  scries,  a  slaty 
and  a  gncissic.  In  the  Simla  rc(;ion  a  strung  case  has  been  made  out 
for  very  great  unconformity  between  the  two,  showing  the  palicoioic 
rocks  to  have  been  deposited  upon  a  very  deeply  and  irregularly  eroded 
surface  of  the  old  gncissic  scries  ;  and  structural  features  homologous 
to  those  of  the  Simla  );ruund  have  been  indicated  in  the  case,  so  that 
should  this  relation  of  the  two  series  be  established  throughout  th« 
range,  a  connection  will  have  been  made  out  between  the  Lower 
Hinidlayan  region  and  a  primitive  gndssic  mass  forming  a  fundamental 
nucleus  for  the  whole  series  of  Himilayan  formations. 

The  materials  for  a  description  of  the  Central  or  Tibetan  Himalayas, 
which  is  the  name  applied  by  the  authors  of  the  Manual  cf  tht  Gi^^cgy 
t>/ fnJia  to  all  the  rcmaimng  portions  of  the  Him.ilayan  Mountains, 
arc  extremely  limited.  With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Hooker,  obscn'ers 
within  the  Tibetan  frontier  have  confined  themselves  to  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  range.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  traversing 
such  rugged  ground,  information  is  deficient.  From  end  to  end 
of  the  partially  known  ground,  two  gneissic  a»es  arc  more  or  less 
continuous.  The  southern  of  these  is  the  Himalayan  range  proper,  or 
Southern  range  of  our  geographical  descrijrtion,  of  which  in  Sikkim, 
and  again  west  of  Nepd!  for  300  miles,  gneiss  is  the  prcdomin.int  rock, 
many  of  the  highest  and  most  massive  peaks  being  formed  of  it.  The 
second  gneissic  axis  runs  parallel  to  the  iirst.  at  a  distance  of  50  to  So 
miles,  separating  the  Indus  from  its  tribuury  the  Shayok,  and  has  also 
been  referred  to  above.  Uctwcen  these  two  gncissic  axes  tliere  is  a 
long  synclinal  basin,  in  which  the  fossiliferous  rocks  are  found  in  more 
or  less  complete  sequence;  and  north  of  the  Laddkh  gncissic  axis  the 
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mat  scdimcnUiy  series  comes  in  agsin,  the  srca  being  s  broad  syndindJ 
basin,  tlie  newest  rodcs  being  founij  in  the  centre  of  it  in  the  Kan-' 
konim  ridge,  while  the  older  fonnaiions  rise  again  to  the  north  against 
a  third  gncixsic  axis  fonning  the  core  of  the  Kucn  I.ucn  range.     Ata 
a  single  geological  axis,  the  main  Himdlayan  range  may  be  said 
end  wilh  the  l^nci  Himil-iyan  area  in  the  Simla  region,  to  the  north 
west  of  which  Ihcrc  arc  ihrcc  Indc]>cndent  ranges  with  gtietssic  axia, — ' 
the  Zanalur,   Pir  Panjit,  and  the  Dhaubdhar,  —  each  of  which  has 
some  claim  to  be  considered  the  continuation  of  the  main  range  cf 
the  Middle  Himihyat     The  chief  sedimentary  batiint  in  which  fotnlt- 
fcrous  formations  occur  are  the  two  cential  basins  of  Zanskar  and 
Hundes,  the  nonhcm  basin  of  the  Kaiakotsm,  and  the  soathcrn ; 
of  Kashmir  and  Pangi. 

Minfrali. — Most  parts  oflhe  Himilayas  arelcnown  to  contain  i 
ores,  iianicularly  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  and  of  the  Ivro  formo' 
is  no  deJJciency  in  the  mountains  between  the  Sutlej  and  Kill  Sal^/ 
borax,  and  gold  arc  not  unfrequent  beyond  the  frontier.  Gold  isf 
found  in  the  streami  of  the  Province  of  Kumdon,  and  is  mined  in 
Tibet.  Traders  chiefly  use  the  gold  or  gold-dust  which  is  extracted.^ 
In  Tibet  the  gold  mines  arc  managed  by  a  gold  'commissioner' 
who  holdi  a  triennial  contract  direct  from  I.hnsa.  Extracted  from 
the  mine  in  its  pure  state,  and  tied  up  in  little  bags,  each  containiog 
about  90  grains,  it  forms  the  heavy  currency  of  the  region.  Iron  and 
copper  arc  worked  in  Kumdon.  M 

Elhttology. — The  region  of  the  Himdiayan  Mountains  forms  theV 
meeting-ground  of  the  Arj-an  and  the  so-called  Turanian  races,  the 
latter  having  in  all  probability  invaded  India  at  the  innumerable 
points  of  access  to  be  found  along  the  mountain  chain.  The 
majority  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Himilayas  up  to  the  Tibcun  frontier 
are  Hindus.  The  two  great  stocks  of  Arj-an  and  Turanian  are  io 
some  places  curiously  intermingled,  though  generally  distinguishable. 
To  the  extreme  north-west  are  found  the  Dards,  an  Arjan  race  of 
mounlnineers,  abutting  on  the  P.ithdns  or  Afgh.ins  on  the  wc»t ;  and 
the  Baltis,  a  race  of  Muhamraadanized  Tibetans  of  the  Turanian  stock, 
on  the  east  To  this  latter  stock  also  belong  the  Champas,  a  race  of 
hardy  nom.ids  wandering  about  the  high  level  valleys  of  Kupshu,  and 
the  Laddkhis,  a  settled  race,  cultivating  the  valleys  of  their  country'. 
The  other  Aryan  races  are  the  Pahdrls  or  '  mountaineers,'  the  Kash- 
mfris,  and  the  Dogras  and  Chibhalis,  who  inhabit  the  Outer  Hills,  Iifl 
Garhwal  and  Kumdon  are  found  the  Kanawlrs  (inhabitants  of  Bashahr)  j^ 
the  Nilangs,  people  who  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  Hundcs ; 
and  the  inh.ibitants  of  the  Bhuiia  Mahiils  of  KumAon  and  Garhwa), 
who  are  of  mixed  Tartar  and  Indian  origin.  In  Ncpdl,  Sikktm,  and 
Bhulin,  the  following  tribes  occur,  proceeding  from  west  to  cast  ,*- 
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(0  The  Cis  ■  Himdiayan  Bhutias  or  Tibcians,  (i)  ihc  Sunw-ar,  (3) 
(iuninj;,  (^)  Mogar,  (5)  Murnii,  (6)  Nnwar,  (7)  Kiranii,  (8)  l.imbu, 
(9)  Lepcha,  who  inhnlnt  Sikkim,  and  (10)  the  Bhutincsc  or  I.ho[ia. 
Of  these,  full  ethnological  details  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Hodgson's 
exhaustive  essays ;  but  the  subject  is  100  large  a  one  to  receive 
more  than  a  passing  allusion  here.  Mr.  Hodgson's  long-cominued 
researches  in  Ncpil  are  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge  alike  of  the 
natural  history  and  the  ethnology  of  the  Himalayas.  His  essays, 
drawings,,  and  scientific  collections  form,  perhaps,  the  most  wonder- 
ful memorial  of  intellectual  activity  which  any  Indian  civilian  has  left 
behind. 

Little  is  certainly  known  concerning  the  history,  the  domestic 
character  and  h.ibitx,  or  the  political  civilisation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Him:llaya.s.  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  a  tourist  rather  than  an  explorer, 
has  noted  their  '  dingy<coloured,  flat-roufcd  hamlets,'  and  the  Lama 
monasteries,  seen  upon  occasional  heif^hlH,  hut  more  frequenllycatching 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  as  he  penetrates  towards  the  Buddhist  country 
of  Tibet.  With  these  monasteries  the  current  history  and  tradition 
of  the  people  deal ;  while  the  exclamation,  perpetually  used  in  the 
most  trifling  daily  affairs,  of  the  Uuddhist  phrase,  '  Om  matii  pad 
me  haim' — lit.  'O  God,  the  jewel  in  the  lotus;  Amen,'  but  used 
as  a  prayer  for  the  wellbeiug  of  six  cbsses  of  living  things —  pomts 
to  the  simple  piety  of  a  race  springing  naturally  from  the  virtues 
of  patience,  honesty,  and  placidity  of  temper  which  travellers  have 
agreed  in  assigning  to  them.  The  beasts  of  burden  used  for  all  pur- 
|ioses  arc  the  long-backed,  shaggy -hnircd,  and  savage-lookmg  yak  or 
grunting  ox  of  Tibet,  which  after  death  supplies  in  its  white  tail  an 
article  of  commerce.  Polyandry  is  much  practised,  especially  in,  and 
on  the  confines  of,  Tibet,  where  it  iK  not  an  unusual  thing  to  find  six 
brothers  sharing  one  wife  among  them,  yet  mainiaining  for  years  the 
happiest  relations.  The  European  traveller  in  the  Himilayas  is  said 
not  to  be  the  source  of  awe  to  the  hardy  jieople  of  the  hills  that  he  is 
oflen  to  the  inhabitants  of  more  level  regions,  Starting  at  Simla  or 
Masdri  (Mussooric),  he  may  engage  his  iKgarit,  or  poncts,  and  de- 
termine to  press  on  ;  but  at  Shipki,  or  tionie  other  Tibetan  post,  he  will 
find  himself  prevented,  if  necessary,  by  force,  from  further  progress. 
The  traveller  who  goes  even  as  far  as  Shipki  will  have  to  meet  natural 
obstacles,  such  as  glaciers,  avalanches,  torrents  bridged  by  swinging 
ropes  and  little  more,  the  merest  tracks  for  ponies,  muddy  water,  and 
the  other  inconveniences  and  hindrances  to  be  encountered  in  any 
MH:Iuded  mountain  region.  [For  further  information  regarding  the 
Himilayas,  see  A  Manual  of  the  Geology  of  India,  by  Messrs.  H.  B. 
}hIedlicott  and  VV.  T.  Blanford  of  tlie  Geological  Survey  of  India 
(3  vols.,  Calcutta,  1879).     Also  the   Gatetlecr  of  the  North.- WoXom, 
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ProviiKU  (Himitayan   Districts,   rols.   x.  and    xi.),   by    Mr.    E.   ^H 
Atkinson,  C.S.  (Allahibad,  1884)-]  fl 

Htmmatg&rIl.~Villagc  in  Gwatior  territon-,  Central  India ;  situatefl 
in  I21. 36'  3'  N.,  and  long.  7$"  5'  k.,  at  the  nonlicm  extremity  of  it  namnfl 
\i3»%,  extending  from  north  to  south  through  a  range  of  rocky  sandstone 
hills  to  the  town  of  Panniar  (Paniyir),  the  scene  of  an  engagement 
(on  the  39lh  December  1843)  between  the  British  under  General 
Grey  and  the  Mardthis,  in  whidt  the  latter  were  utterly  defeated.— &( 
Pakniar. 

Hlndftn  (oiled  also  Hani&d]-— River  of  the  North-Western  Pro- 
vinces ;  rises  in  lat.  30*  8'  n.,  long.  77'  50'  E.,  at  the  south-western  aogle 
of  the  Siw.ilik  Hills,  and  Hows  in  a  general  sotnheily  direction  throu^ 
the  greater  jtan  of  thi;  U|>|ier  Dodb.  Iti  banks  rise  to  a  con.iidcr^ble 
height  on  either  side,  enclosing  a  kkddir,  or  alluvial  lowland,  liable  t^ 
be  flooded  in  the  rainy  season.  Excellent  crops  are  produced  on  th^| 
(trip  of  inundated  land.  The  chief  tributary  is  the  West  Kili  Nadt 
which  joins  ihe  m.iin  stream  on  the  borders  of  Mccnit  (Merath)  and 
MuxalTamagar  Districts.  The  Hiiidan  has  a  total  course  of  160  miles, 
and  falls  at  length  into  the  Jumna  (JamunJ)  in  Bulandshahr  Dtttiici, 
in  lat.  j8°  zS'  n.,  long.  77'  a8'  e.  Irrigation  by  the  wheel  and  bucket 
is  tai[;dy  pr.^ctiscd  along  its  banks.  The  riter  can  be  forded  through- 
out the  greater  portion  of  its  course.  Navigation  cannot  take  place  on 
any  part  of  the  stream.  Surface  vdocity  at  Ghiiiibid,  1 1  feet  per 
second.  An  iron  bridge  on  the  Delhi  and  Aligarh  road,  and  another 
on  the  Delhi  branch  of  the  East  Indian  Railway,  cross  the  Hindan 
wiiliin  a  fuiv  hundred  yards  of  one  another. 

Hindaun.^Towti  in  Jaipur  (Jcyporc)  St.itc,  Rajpuidna ;  situated  in 
lat.  36*  44'  N.,  and  long.  77'  5'  E.,  on  the  old  route  from  Agra  to 
Mhau  (Mhow),  71  miles  south-west  of  the  former,  344  north-east  of  ibc 
latter,  and  14  miles  due  north  of  the  town  of  K.irauli,  the  capital  of  tlic 
Karauli  State.  Hindaun  is  also  connected  with  the  Hindaim  RomI 
station  of  the  R^jpuiina  State  Railway  by  a  metalled  unbridged  road, 
35  miles  in  length.  Once  an  extenuve  city,  but  now,  owing  chiefly  to 
Marathi  dc%-astalions,  much  decayed.  The  rampart  which  fonnerly 
surrounded  the  dty  is  in  ruins.  Population  {1S81)  13,761,  of  whoni 
10,287  ^"^  Hindus  and  lago  Muhamniadans.  An  unfurnished  road- 
bungalow  is  distant  about  \  mile  north -west  of  the  town.  The 
Mahibhfr  fair  held  here  annually  is  attended  by  as  many  as  100,000 
pilgrims.     Post-office  and  dispensary. 

Hindatir.  —  Village  in  Partibgarh  (Pralipgarh)  District,  Oudh ; 
situated  on  the  road  from  Bela  to  Rdi  Borcb,  about  15  miles  from  the 
former.  Stated  to  have  been  founded  by  a  demon  (rakUiasa)  named 
Ilindaur.  Formerly  a  prosperous  place,  but  now  much  decayed. 
Remains  of  the  old  fott  and  tanks  arc  still  to  be  seen.     Hindaur  v 
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for  some  lime  the  hcad-quartcrs  of  the  Sombansi  ^rf/  of  Partihgarh. 
Population  (iS8t),  Hindus  836,  ant]  Mu)alm:!nN  356;  total.  1193. 

Hindi  A. — Town  and  fort  in  Hoshangdbdd  District,  Central  Province*. 
— Ste  Hanoi  A, 

HindoL — One  of  the  Tributary  States  of  Orissa;  situated  between  laL 
ao'  29'  30'  and  10*  49'  30*  n.,  and  between  long.  85"  8'  35'  and  85' 
31'  15'  E.    Bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Dhcnkinol  State;  on  the 
south  by  Baranibd  and  Narainghpur  Slates;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
confiscated  estate  of  AnguL     Area,  313  stiuare  miles,  with  197  villages 
and  5161  houses.     Poptilalion  (1873)38,015  ;  (1881)  33,803,  namely, 
males   16,987,  and  females  16,815.     Classified  according  to  religion, 
there  were  in  1883 — Hindus,  31,637,  or  93-6  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion; Muhammadans,  853,  or  a's  per  cent. ;  Christians,  4  ;  and  'olhen,* 
or  non-Hindu  aborigines,  1308,  or  3S8  per  cent.    Avenge  density  of 
population,  i  oS  per  sciuare  mile ;  villages  per  sriuare  mile,  '63  ;  persons 
per  village,  171 ;  houses  per  square  mile,  I7"4;  persons  per  house,  6*4. 
'I'he  aboriginal  tribes,  many  of  whom  are  returned  as  Hindus  by  religion, 
are  almost  entirely  Tadlas  and  Kandhs.     The  mo»t  numerous  Hindu 
castes  are— Ch^sis,   Brdhmans.  and   Khandliis.     The  Cutlack  and 
Sambalpur    high-road   runs   through    the    State    in   a   south . easterly 
direction,  and  .imall  nuantities  of  country  produce  arc  thus  brought  to 
the  Mahinadi,  and  there  sold  to  travelling  merchants.     No  fairs  or 
maikelE  arc  held,  and  only  the  following  10  villages  are  returned  as 
containing  upwards  of  100  houses — vii.  Karinda,  3i6  houses;  Raaoli, 
194  houses;  Ranjngol,  165  houses;  Diddrlcot,  158  houses;  Nuachaini, 
149  houses;  Kalinga,  140  houses;  Chitalpur,  139  houses;  Pora,  113 
houses;  Gualipal,  110  houses;  and  Raioli-[>aln:L,  103  houses.     Hindol 
consisted  originally  of  3  or  4  petty  Suites,  comjileicly  buried  in  jungle. 
and  ruleil  by  separate  chiefs,  till  two  Mardtha  brothers,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  Kiroidi  R.^jii  in  Madras,  drove  them  out  and  formed 
their  lerritories  into  one  principality.    The  present  chief  {1883)  is  36lh 
in  descent  from  the  original  founder.     He  maintains  a  military  force  of 
83  men,  and  a  police  force  133  strong.     His  estimated  annual  revenue 
is  returned  at  ^£3089 ;  tribute,  ^^55.    A  post-office  has  been  recently 
established  at  Rasoli  village. 

HindolL— Town  in  Bundi  State,  Rdjputina.  Population  fi8Si) 
under  5000.  The  town,  occupying  a  picturesque  position  at  the  base 
of  some  low  hills,  contains  the  Sdndoli  Palace,  built  by  Pariah  Singh  in 
i;o6,  and  an  arlificial  lake  one  square  mile  in  area. 

Bindli  {Indarixvali,  colloquially  HaKdri,  hence  Hindri), — River  in 
Madras  Presidency,  an  affluent  of  the  Tungabhadra.  It  rises  tn  the 
village  of  Maddikena,  KarnOl  (Kumool)  District,  and,  after  a  course 
of  90  miles,  joins  the  Tungabhadra  near  the  lovim  of  Karnill,  in 
laL  15"  so'  N-.  and  long.  78°  9'  E.     During  a  great  portion  o(  t.bft.'^eas. 
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the  fitream  is  snull ;  but  owing  to  the  heavy  drainigc  fiom  the  neigu 
bouring  hill«,  tt  is  Ual>le  to  sudtlen  floods,  which  render  it  temjioTariM 
unfordablc.  It  is  never  navigable  even  by  the  smntlcst  boats.  Itf 
waters  are  used  for  irrigntion  by  mollis,  but  there  are  no  anicuts  or 
systematic  dams  across  iu  cours&  The  Sdnkesala  Canal  of  the 
M^dnu  Irrigation  Company  it  carried  ncros^  the  bed  of  the  Hindri  U 
Karniil  town  by  a  large  aqueduct  containing  fourteen  arches  of  40  feet 
span. 

Hindu  Kosh  {'MouHtaint  of  Ihe  Moon"). — Range  of  niount^ns 
Asia,  stretching  fiom  the  Pamir  table-land  into  north-eastern  Afgh 
Utin.  The  Hindu  Kush  range  commences  at  the  xoiith-we«t  comer  of' 
the  Pimir  table-land  in  Central  Asia,  in  long.  75'  30'  N.  In  or  near  this 
region  are  the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  the  Yirkhand  Daria,  the  Kundr, 
and  the  Gilgit  riveni.  The  range  is  a  westward  continuation  of  the 
Hinidlayas,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  gorge  of  the  Indus  river. 
1'hc  Hindu  Kush  c:(tcnds  wcsl  as  far  as  the  s|)ur  which  divides  the 
Ohorbanil  valley  from  that  of  the  river  Helmand,  in  long.  68*  30', 
whence  it  continues  west  under  the  name  of  Koh-i-Baba.  Withiol 
these  limits  itx  breadth,  including  the  ramifications  of  the  main  range,  il 
nearly  loo  miles.  The  main  range  throws  out  four  chief  spurs 
ridges.  The  Agrdm  pass  is  the  suriing-poini  of  the  Dadakhth&n  ridge 
which  divi^Ies  the  basin  of  the  Oxus  from  the  basin  of  the  Kolccha. 
East  of  the  Khawak  pass  a  spur  running  north  and  diverging  north-cast 
and  nonlv-west  divides  the  basin  of  Kokcha  from  the  basin  of  Ihe 
Kundux.  This  may  be  called  the  Kokcha  ridge.  From  the  KMwak 
pass  also  a  branch  goes  northwest  to  Kunduz,  where  it  ends.  This 
branch  may  be  called  the  Kunduz  ridge:  Lastly,  from  the  Khiwalc  pan 
a  fourth  spur  is  ended  by  the  Kunduz  river,  and  may  be  given  the  nama  H 
of  the  Khilwak  ridge.  These  four  ridges  lie  lietween  the  waterehcd  of 
the  Oxus  and  thcKibul  river.  South  of  the  latter  no  spursarethrownoui 
until  [he  country  east  of  Kashk^lr  is  reached,  the  main  range  up  to  this 
point  draining  directly  into  the  Chitial  river.  The  Kashkir  ridge  runs 
south,  draining  into  the  Kundr  river:  the  ridge  ends  at  the  junction  of 
the  Kunilr  and  Chigharsardi  riveni.  To  the  ca«  of  Oerbiind  a  spur 
starts  out  as  far  as  lat.  35°  10',  where  it  splits  into  three  fresh  spurs,  t¥ro 
of  Ihcm  ending  at  the  Kdbul  river.  The  third  of  the  subsidiary  spurs 
divides  the  basin  of  the  Alingdr  from  that  of  the  Allshang,  and  may  be 
called  Ihe  Kafiristdn  ridge.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Chorhand  J 
the  Hindu  Kuah  sends  out  a  spur,  the  ramifications  of  which,  undcr-f 
various  names,  stretch  throughout  eastern  Afghanistan  and  caste 
Baluchistan  to  Ihe  Indus,  and  as  far  e%'en  as  the  sea  at  Karachi. 

Passu. — The  Hindu  Kush  is  crossed  by  Ihe  following  passes,  goln 
from  east  to  west — the  Karambar  or  Ishkotnin,  the  Dattot,  til 
Barogbil  (at  the  eastern  end  of  the  range,  elevation  about  t3,ooo  feci). 
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the  Yur,  ihc  Vost,  the  Nuksin,  ihe  KhariMa,  the  Dora,  and  in  the 
extreme  west  of  the  main  r.ingc  Ihc  Bamiin  or  Irak  P.-i«s,  n  great  trsdc 
route  into  India  from  Central  Asia.  These  passes  lead  from  CUitral 
into  Wakhdn  and  Badakhsh^n.  Of  the  KdJiristEin  posses  little  is  known. 
The  Khdwdk  Pass  (13,100  feet)  is  the  most  important  of  the  routes 
between  Bad.ikhshin  and  Kiifimlin.  From  Deh-i-P.irian  in  ihc  l'.in)i>her 
valley  a  pass  leads  by  Anjiiraan  to  Badakhshin.  The  other  principal 
passes  are — the  Thai,  the  Khdwdk,  the  Baurak,  the  Shatpal,  the 
Parwdn,  the  Sardlang,  the  Kaoshiln,  the  Gwdliin,  the  Gtv.iigar,  the 
Chardar,  the  Gholaidy,  the  Farinpal,  and  the  Ghorband.  Most  of  the 
pastes  are  not  difficult.  Some  arc  practicable  for  kdfilas  or  caravans  of 
laden  carts.  On  some,  snow  lies  for  but  three  months  in  the  year. 
Others  are  covered  by  perpetual  snow.  These  are  impraaicable  for 
laden  animalsi  but  foot-passengers  slide  over  and  down  them  on 
leathern  aprons. 

Gtf/ogy. — According  to  I.ord,  the  geological  stniciure  of  the  range  is 
a  core  of  granite  of  beautiful  ap|)carance,  the  fcl^par  purely  white,  the 
horoblendc  black  and  glossy.  On  each  side  of  the  granite  are  deep 
strata  of  slate,  gneiss,  chlorite,  carbonate  of  lime,  quartz  1  and,  exterior 
10  these,  secondary  limestone  and  fosiiilifcruuK  sandstone.  The  range 
is  thought  10  be  rich  in  the  precious  metals.  In  winter  the  streams  arc 
shrunk  to  small  dimensions ;  but  in  the  summer  torrents  of  water,  let 
loose  from  their  imprisonment  among  the  glaciers,  cany  down  tons  of 
soil  among  their  muddy  waters.  Many  of  the  toncnts  are  impregnated 
with  gold  deposits,  and  it  is  belieied  that  a  scientific  search  might 
be  well  repaid.  Gold-washing  is  only  carried  on  in  winter,  and  by  a 
small  number  of  workers.  The  best  gold  found  has  been  assayed  at  ao 
carats  fine. 

Ethnology  and  Religion. — As  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  mountain 
region  of  Central  Aiiia,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hindu  Kush  are  of  mixed 
races,  languages,  and  religions,  and  possess  widely  different  political  and 
domestic  institutions.  The  valleys  and  gorges,  many  of  (hum  cxtrentcty 
fertile,  contain  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  but  some  of 
the  cave -dwellings  of  the  mountaineers  called  forth  the  admiration  of 
Marco  Polo.  The  communities  in  the  valleys  an^l  gorges  a\'crage 
(roin  aoo  to  4000  people,  either  following  the  caste  system  and  ritual 
of  an  Indian  village,  or  maintaining  an  attitude  of  independence 
and  republicanism  towards  neighbouring  tribes  and  races.  The  chief 
races  have  been  roughly,  and  not  without  disagreement  of  opinion, 
called  Durds  and  Shins,  the  latter  being  the  original  conquerors  of 
the  region.  The  chief  tribes  are — the  Kolis,  Veshkuns,  Torwaliks, 
Doms,  Afghans,  Bushkoriks,  Shiih  Posh  (in  the  unknown  country  of 
Kitiristan),  Nlmcbas,  Chil&sis,  Chiirdlis,  Ballis,  Bru^ha.i,  and  Brok]»s. 
Ilie  terms  Dard  and  Djirdisiin  have  been  ap\>lied  b-j  Qi.  \.^>S)K» 
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to  Ec\'enil  or  these  tribes  and  the  valleys  they  inhnbii.  The  lUmefl 
Shin  is  applied  to  the  old  Brihiniinical  and  BuddltisticaJ  dwellen^ 
of  the  country.  The  principal  religion  at  the  present  time  is  sn  easy- 
goinj;  species  or  Muhammadaniam,  uid  to  have  been  introduced  in 
the  course  of  the  14th  century,  and  particulaily  noted  by  Marco  Polo. 
In  a  few  places,  not.ibly  VVakhnn,  the  worship  of  fire  is  supposed 
to  have  l>een  practised;  and  in  Wikhin  have  been  found  manj 
towers  and  structures  such  as  arc  built  elsewhere  by  the  followen 
of  Zoroaster.  Each  mountain  village,  however,  rctniRS  a  trace  of 
ancient  idolatry  in  the  sacred  stone  set  up,  in  one  form  or  another, 
in  almost  every  hantlet.  An  oath  sworn  over  this  stone  is  held  to  be 
absolutely  binding.  Mullas  from  Swjit  and  Ilonur  procl.-iini  the  Sunnt 
tenets  through  the  valleys.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  Shids;  and 
although  there  is  great  intolerance  where  the  sects  arc  segregated, 
yet  when  Shiis  and  .Sunnfs  live  in  the  same  valley,  their  tolerance 
extends  even  to  intermarriage.  A  distinct  sect,  called  Muglis  or  Maubus^ 
are  connected  by  Colonel  H.  Yule  with  the  sect  of  the  Astasans,  wid^ 
with  the  sect  to  which  the  Druses  of  the  I.ebanon  belong.  Uliat  i^| 
the  origin,  or  what  are  the  beliefs  of  the  MugKs,  it  is  difficult  tor 
discover.  The  sect  have  a  saying,  that  'a  man  should  conceal  his  Eitth 
and  his  women.'  They  endeavour  to  do  both ;  but  they  are  Icnovm  to 
reject  the  idea  of  a  future  state,  and  to  believe  in  the  transmigration  of 
touls.  They  hold  Sunni  and  ShiJ  Muhammadans  in  contcini>t  alike : 
the  Sunni  is  a  dog  and  the  Shii  an  ass.  They  revere  the  Kalam-i-Pir, 
a  I'ersian  work,  only  shown  to  men  of  the  MugU  faith,  instead  of  ihc 
Kurin.  1~hey  drink  wine,  and  their  spiritual  guides  do  not  profess 
celibacy.  The  Persian  account  of  the  sect,  is  that  it  was  founded  in 
A.i>.  1496  by  Mir  ShUms-d-dfn,  who  in  that  year  came  to  Kashm(r  out 
of  Irak.  The  followers  of  Shdms-iS-dfn  look  the  name  of  Ndr  Buksh, 
or  iliuminati.    The  MugU  or  Niir  Uuksh  tenets  prevail  in  Baltistdn. 

Genrral  Oiaraderittus. — Until  recently,  in fonna 1 1011  about  the  Hindu 
Kush,  and  the  entire  mountain  system  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  has 
been  extremely  defective.  But  the  inaccurate  narratives  of  Moorcrofi, 
Vigne,  and  comparatively  modern  travellers,  as  well  as  of  the  ten 
modem  Venetian,  Ser  Marco  Polo,  have  been  amplified,  corrected, 
and  ptttly  superseded  by  the  investigations  of  Sir  Douglas  Fonytb't 
mission  to  Ydrkhand  in  1873,  and  by  the  works  of  Mr.  Drew, 
Mr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Leitner,  Major  Biddulph,  and  others.  The  letm 
'Hindu  Kush'  is  said  by  Sir  .\.  llurnes  to  be  unknown  to  dilfl 
Afghins ;  but  it  is  admitted  by  the  same  writer  that  there  is  l' 
particular  peak,  and  also  a  pass,  bearing  ihc  name.  Other  writers 
identify  the  word  '  Kush '  with  the  Gaiitasut  of  Pliny,  and  call 
the  mountains  stretching  from  the  Hiroibyas  on  the  one  hand,  to, 
the  ParopQinisan   mountains   on  the   other,  by   the   name  of 
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Indian  Caucasus.  Little  is  known  of  the  heighU  to  be  found  in  the 
range  of  ihc  Hindu  Kiish.  The  maxinium  clevalion  of  the  range  is 
&iid  to  be  3o,ooo  feet,  and  its  highest  points  to  lie  amon^  the  ft-aks  of 
the  Koh-i-Baba,  or  Hindu  Kush  proper,  between  Kibul  and  BamJ^, 
There  is  no  peak  near  the  Briiiiih  border  of  a  greater  height  than 
16,000  fccC ;  but  elevations  up  to  19,000  feet  have  been  taken  from 
levels  in  Kashmir  tcrrilory.  'ITie  slopes  of  the  Hindu  Kush  are  even  ' 
more  barren  of  verdure  and  cultivation  ihan  the  ^!ope^  of  the  Himd- 
Inyas.  The  valley's  of  the  Hindu  Kush  arc  larger  and  more  numerous 
than  the  valleyn  of  the  Himilayas.  In  the  Hindu  Kush  the  precious 
inctals  are  said  to  he  more  abundant  than  in  the  Himalayas.  There  is 
3  xtiiking  difTercncc  between  the  two  ranges.  On  the  western  side  the 
Himdiayas  are  backed  by  lofty  lable-landit.  No  table-lands  like  those 
of  Tibet  support  the  WMtem  aides  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  The  Hindu 
Kush  jinks  abruptly  into  the  low  plains  ofTuikistan. 

The  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Hindu  Kush  are  similar  to  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  Hinidlayas  lying  within  the  same  latitudes.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oilgit,  about  which  the  informaiion,  due  to  Major 
Biddulph,  is  exceptionally  complete,  are  found  the  wild  goat,  the  snow 
ounce,  and  the  wild  dog.  The  wild  dog  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
]iack«.  Above  the  forest  belt,  among  the  snow  and  ice,  the  il>ex,  the 
red  bear,  and  the  snow-cock  share  a  rarely  broken  solitude.  Flocks  of 
wild  sheep  arc  numerous  below  the  glacial  region. 

As  in  the  Himalayan  region,  polyandry  is  practised  in  the  Hindu 
Kush.  Conjugal  morality  is  lax.  Infidelity  is  punished  by  the  fine  of 
a  (urban  or  a  cloak  exacted  from  the  male  accomplice.  The  tribes  as 
a  rule  are  pe.iceful.  but  at  most  times  carry  arms.  Many  tribes  arc 
fond  of  dancing,  music,  and  a  kind  of  polo.  In  great  portion  of  the 
region  a  form  of  slavery  still  exists.  Sad  was  furrnerly  not  uncommon, 
but  the  practice  has  been  obsolete  for  the  last  fifty  years.  [For  a 
full  account  of  the  population  of  these  hills  and  the  adjacent  viUtcyfs 
we   Tribts  of  tht  Hindu   Kush,   by   Major  J.   Biddulph,  Calcutta, 

isao.] 

Hindnpatti— Village  in  Shdhjahinpur  District,  North-Western  Pro-  1 
vincci.     Iji.  27'  59'  ss'  s.,  long,  80*  8'  js'  E.    Population  (1881) 
611,  namely,  35a  Hindus  and  369  Muhammndans,     Forms  part  of  a 
rounicip^l  union  with  Tilhar. 

Hindopor.  —  Taluk  in  Anantdpur  District,  Madras  Presidency. 
Area,  481  miles.  Population  (1871)  87,763,  or  181  persons  to  the 
square  mile  ;  (1881)  73,170,  namely,  36,070  males  and  36.300  females, 
dwelling  in  too  villages  containing  15,357  houses.  In  1881,  Hindus 
numbered  68,640 ;  Miihammadans,  4596 ;  and  '  others,'  34.  Kanarcsc 
is  the  language  spoken.  Chief  products  arc  grain,  wheat,  and  castor- 
oil ;  minor  products,  cholam,  cotton,  and  saffron.     In  t88j,  the  fdfvk 
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contained  i  crinunal  courts  and   5  police  stadons  {tkiittW) ;  regol. 
police.  48  men.     Land  rcrentii:,  ;£io,6o9. 

Hindu  par.  -Town  in  Hindupur /J/»<(,  Ananiapur  District,  Msdm 
Presidency.  Lat.  13'  49'  n.,  long.  79*  32'  k.  PopuUtion  (tSyi) 
6084;  (1881)  6694,  of  whom  5S06  were  Hinduit;  number  of  houses 
iiio.  A  larjje  commercial  town,  the  principal  market  of  the  tdtiiK' 
Trade  in  jaggcr}',  piece-goods,  and  grain. 

Hindor  (also  c-ilk-d  Nalagark). — Petty  Hill  State  under  the  Go%-etTi. 
nicni  of  the  Punjab,  lying  between  30'  54'  30'  and  31'  14'  15*  N,  lai, 
and  between  76*  39'  and  76*  56'  45'  t,  long.  Area,  151  square  iniles..H 
The  country  was  overrun  hy  the  Gurkbis  for  some  yeara  prior  to  1815, 
when  they  were  driven  out  by  the  British,  and  the  Riji  was  coniirnied  in 
possession.  The  present  (1883)  Ritji  is  Agar  Singh,  a  Rajput.  Popula- 
tion (t88i)  53,373,  namely,  males  19,089,  and  fcmaleti  34,191 ;  average^ 
density  of  population,  iii  per  square  mile  ;  number  ofhouaes,  10,146  ;H 
number  of  villages,  331  ;  jiersons  ]jer  village,  161  ;  persons  per  houw:, 
S's.  Hindus  numbered  4Si'''7;  SiVhs,  667;  Jains,  335;  Muharo- 
madans,  7101  ;  and  Christians,  3,  Of  ihe  331  vilbgcs  in  the  State, 
the  only  place  with  upwards  of  1000  inhahrtnnts  is  Niilagarh  town, 
the  residence  of  the  Rdjd,  which  in  i88r  had  a  pojnilation  of  59£9< 
Estimated  revenue,  ^9000.  The  Rrfji  pays  an  annual  tribute  of  ^500 
to  the  British  (iowrnment.  Semcnces  of  death  require  CDnftrmation 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Hill  States  and  the  Commissioner  of  ibe 
Division.  Other  punishments  are  awarded  by  the  Rijii  on  his  own 
authority.  The  principal  products  of  the  State  are  opium  and  the  usual 
grains. 

Hlndust&D  (lilcmlly  '  Tfie  Country  of  iht  NMm,'  Pers.). — The 
name  given,  somewhat  indefinitely,  to  the  portion  of  India  lying  north 
of  the  Vindhya  r.inges,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Dkccak  (Dskshin), 
or  (he  part  siiuattd  10  the  south  of  that  line.  As  the  name  is  not 
now  applied  to  any  administrative  division  of  the  country,  it  need  only 
be  cursorily  mentioned  here.  Hindustiin  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Himalayas ;  on  ihc  east  by  .\ss3m ;  on  the  south  by  the  Vindbyas ; 
and  on  the  west  rather  vaguely  by  the  Punjab.  It  accordingly  com- 
prises the  administrative  tracts  forming  the  Liemi-nanl-Goverrvorships 
of  BencaIt  the  Nohth-Western  Provinces  and  OitOH,  together  with 
the  eastern  portions  of  the  Punjaii,  and  perhaps  the  western  Districts 
of  the  Chief-Commissionership  of  Assam.  Hinduslin  was  also  a  naine 
loosely  employed  by  English  writers  during  the  last  century  and  the 
first  half  of  the  present  one,  to  include  the  whole  of  India.  As  emplo)-ed 
by  the  natives  themselves,  however,  it  was  never  applied  to  Ihe  southern 
half  of  the  Peninsula;  and  as  regards  e^-en  the  country-  north  of  the 
Vindhyas,  it  did  not  strictly  include  cither  the  extreme  trest,  in  the 
Punjab,  or  the  extreme  east,  in  Assam.     In  the  early  period  of  its 
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history  and  for  several  centuries  previous  to  ihe  invasions  of  Mahniud 
of  Ghunf,  there  were  four  celebrated  kingdoms  embraced  by  the  tenn 
Hindustdn.  1'lieiic  four  kingdoms  were  Delhi  (under  the  Tuiir  and 
Chauhiin  dynasties) ;  Ranauj  (under  the  Rahtors) ;  Mevfar  (under  the 
Ctchlots) ;  anil  Anhilwdra  (under  the  Chaunu  and  Solankhis).  To  one 
or  other  of  these  kings  the  numerous  petty  princes  of  India  nie  uid  to ' 
have  paid  homage  and  feudal  service. 

HiDganghAt.— 7'i/"W  or  Subdivision  of  Wardhi  District,  Cenlinl 
Provinces ;  lying  between  »o*  1 7'  30'  and  10°  48'  n.  bt.,  and  between 
7S'34'and  79'  t6'  c  long.  Area  (1881),  731  square  miles,  with  i 
town  and  190  villagei ;  number  of  house*,  35,188,  of  which  33.376 
are  occupied  and  181  j  unoccupied.  Population,  110,595,  namely, 
males  55.069,  and  fcm.ilcs  5S.5»6;  average  density  of  |)o|iulation, 
•53'4  P«  square  mile ;  average  number  of  |)Cf!.ons  |ier  village,  380 ; 
occupied  houses  per  square  mile,  334  ;  persons  per  occupied  house, 
4'7.  Total  adult  agriniltunil  |>opulnliun,  50,498,  or  45*66  per  cent, 
of  the  total  sub'di visional  population.  Average  area  of  cultivated  nnd 
cultivable  land,  &  acres  per  adult  agriculturist.  Of  the  total  arc.i  of 
731  square;  miles,  49  square  miles  arc  held  rent-free,  while  673  square 
miles  are  assessed  for  Government  revenue.  Of  the  assessed  area,  4S3 
square  mites  ait  cultivated,  1 19  square  miles  arc  cultivable,  and  70  square 
miles  arc  uncullivable  waste.  Total  amount  of  Government  assess- 
lucnt,  including  locil  rates  .ind  cesses  levied  upon  land,  ;^t5,688,  or 
IS.  ojd.  per  cultivated  acre.  Tola!  amount  of  rental  paid  by  cultivators, 
j£'3<73'>  or  IS.  5td.  per  cultivated  acre.  The  tahtU  coatained  in 
iSSi-83,  2  civil  and  3  criminal  courts,  with  3  police  stations  {IkdnAs), 
and  3  oul[ioM  stations ;  total  strength  of  regular  police,  86  men  ;  village 
watchmen  {(haukiddn),  1 70. 

Hittffaogh&t.— I'own  in  WardhdL  District, Central  Provinces;  1 1  miles 
south-east  of  Wardhi  town.  Lat  30°  33'  30*  s.,  long.  78*  53'  30*  B. 
Po]julation  (1877)9415  ;  (t88i)  9000,  namely,  Hindus,  7534  \  Sikh,  i ; 
Kabirpanlhls,  8;  Muhammadans,  1017;  Christians,  19;  Jains,  306; 
]';lrsf,  I  ;  aborigines,  114.  The  town  is  a  main  scat  of  the  cotton 
trade,  the  Hinganghdt  cotton  produced  in  the  rich  Wardhi  valley  being 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  indigenous  staples  of  India,  Two  English 
firms  have  established  agencies  in  the  town,  with  capacious  iron-roofed 
warehouses,  and  a  stock  of  cotton  presses ;  and  they  press  for  shipment 
direct  to  England,  in  March  1883,  a  faciorj-for  spinningcotlon  thread, 
known  a&  the  Hinganghdt  Cotton  Mills  Cnrnjiany,  was  o[)ened  in  the 
town.  The  Company  has  a  capital  of  ^35,000,  in  700  shares  of  ;^50 
each.  Ten  thousand  spindles  arc  worked  by  steam  power  in  a  large 
double-storied  stone  buikling,  and  emj)lo>-meni  is  afforded  to  between 
350  and  400  men,  women,  and  children.  The  principal  native  traders 
are  Mirwaris,  many  of  whom  have  Urge  transactions,  and  u-^iCKf.  va 
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Bombay  ttnd  tUcwhcre  on  tlicir  own  account ;  but  [lie  greater  xmm 
merely  ad  as  middlemen  between  tlie  cultivators  and  the  lai^ 
merchants.  I'hc  municipal  committee  have  opened  a  large  gravdlol 
maiket-place  and  tKorage  yard,  with  raised  platfbmu,  and  scales  for 
weighing  the  cotton.  Tlie  tovm  consists  of  old  and  new  Hioganghil ; 
the  former,  a  itiaggling  town,  liable  to  be  flooded  by  the  river  Wand  , 
the  latter,  in  which  the  better  clajises  reside,  laid  out  in  broad  streets 
and  avi-nues.  At  the  District  school.  English  and  vcmacutor  ate 
taught  up  to  an  advanced  standard.  'I'hc  girlii'  school  has  hitherto 
proved  unstucceWul.  Hingan^hit  conUiina  a  /u^itV  office ;  a  fumi&bcd 
travellers'  bungalow ;  a  large  sardi,  where  Itavcllcrt  may  halt  for  Ihrce 
days  free  of  charge  ;  and  a  di!i[>en»ar}-,  with  buildings  at^er  the  standard 
plan.  The  VVardhd  Valley  Stale  Railway,  which  tuns  from  Wardhi 
town  to  the  Warori  coal-field  in  Chiiidi  Dixtnct,  has  a  sutioii  at  fl 
Hing3n(;hdt  town.  S 

Hingl^garh.— Hill  fon  in  Indorc,  Central  India ;  situated  in  lat. 
34"  40'  N.,  and  long.  75°  50'  K.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  ravine  100  feet 
dcq)  and  150  wide,  with  perpendicular  sides,  from  the  edges  of  which 
the  walls  arise.  The  only  communications  are  by  three  caiuewaj-s 
across  the  chasm,  each  leading  to  one  of  the  three  gates.  The  fort, 
situated  in  llolkar's  dominions,  was  long  considered  by  the  natives 
impregnable,  but  it  was  stormed  on  the  3rd  July  1804  b>-  a  British 
detachment  under  Major  Sinclair,  with  little  loss.  Distant  (rom  Indore 
rjo  miles  north. 

Hinfflll. — Town  in  Wardhd  District,  Central  Provinces;  16  tniica 
north-cast  of  Wardhd  town.  LaL  10*  55'  N.,  long.  78*  45'  t  Popula- 
tion (t88i)  3157,  chiefly  weavers  and  cultii*3ti>rs.  Founded  about 
1 60  years  ago  by  Kaghundth  Panth  Subdlid-lr,  grandfather  of  the  present 
m4ilguiir,  A  large  masont>'  fort,  two  temples,  two  large  bouses,  and 
twcniy-one  wells  still  attest  the  founder's  encigy.  During  the  Pind^ 
disturbances,  the  mAlgusdr  held  the  fort  with  100  followers  An 
annual  fair  takes  place  on  the  second  day  of  the  Jloli  (csli%-al ;  and 
a  market  is  held  every  week.  liingnt  lias  a  Government  village 
school. 

HingOli.— Town  in  Parbhan!  Sub-division,  the  Kie£m's  Dominions. 
Haidurilidd  (Hyderdbdd),  Deccan;  situated  in  lat.  19*  43'  N.,  and 
long.  77'  11'  E.,  on  the  route  from  HaidaribJd  to  Akolo,  185  milet 
north-west  of  the  former  and  7  a  miles  south  of  the  latter.  Population 
(rSSt)  14,804.  One  of  the  stations  of  the  Haidsiibid  Substdtary 
Force.  Hingoli  is  .-kliout  twenty  iiiik-s  from  the  Berdr  frontier.  It  b  a 
great  collon  mart.  In  1833,  Captain  Slceman  captured  many  of  the 
Deocan  thagt  here.  Fourteen  miles  to  the  south-west,  in  the  village  fA 
Hundah,  are  the  ruin«  of  a  huge  temple  dedicated  to  Mahidea 
U/sIance  from  Sikandacdbid  (.Secunderdbdd),  190  miles  nonh-wesL 
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"  Hia^nA, — Village  in  fiwalior  Icrritor^",  Central  India  ;  situated  on 
ttc  kit  b.itik  of  the  tivcr  Kuwari,  in  lai.  a6'  32'  N.,and  long.  77'  58' t~, 
oa  the  route  from  Agra  to  the  fort  of  Gwatior,  47  miles  south  of  the 
former  and  13  nonh-u-est  of  the  latter,  .^i  Hingono,  in  the  end  of 
December  1843,  ^"^  British  army  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  accompanied 
by  Ixird  Eilcnborough,  remained  encamped  some  days  during  the 
abortive  negotiations  previous  to  the  battle  of  Mahirdj]iur. 

Hiripor. — Petty  State  or  guaranteed  ihaktiraie  under  the  Bliopfll 
Agency,  Central  India.  Population  (1881)  963.  The  chief,  Rio 
Chhatar  Singh,  receives  through  the  Political  Agent  the  following 
pecuniary  allowances  in  lieu  of  rights  over  land  : — From  Holkar,  ;£333  ; 
from  Sindhia,  j^agr  ;  from  BhopJl,  jC'o;  total,  ^£644.  He  holds 
Hiripur  and  Ahirwdj  on  an  istimrdri  rent  of  j£6o.  He  is  also  a 
political  |iensioner  of  the  Britiith  Government,  from  which  he  receives 
j^aiS  a  year. 

Hirdendgar.  —  Village  in  Mandia  DiBtrict,  Central  Province*  ; 
founded  by  Kiji  Hirde  Shdh  about  1644.  An  annual  fair  is  held  on 
the  banks  of  the  Banjar,  and  considerable  trade  is  done. 

Hlrebal  {f/irahoh). — Town  in  Bellarj-  District,  Madras  Presidency. 
LaL  15"  o'  yo"  it.,  lonft  76°  54'  E.;  u  miles  south  of  BcUary,  on  the 
Bangalore  road.  Population  (1681)  51a.  Centre  of  a  brass  industrj'. 
Ruins  of  an  old  fort. 

Hirekal  (or  Ilirikalsudda). — Range  of  hills  in  the  central  plateau 
of  Mysore  Sl.itc,  at  the  junction  of  the  Districts  of  Tiimkiir,  Hassan, 
and  Kadtir.  A  District  forest  has  been  formed.  One  of  the  hills 
contains  a  temple  to  Tinipati,  and  on  another  Haidar  All  attempted  to 
found  a  new  city,  Nayapun,  but  failed  owing  to  the  unheaithiness  of  the 
place. 

Hireniagalur('£^/iA'r/Jdnf/j/^r'j  Tmvn'). — Village  in  Kadtir  District, 
Mysore  ^i.^tc  ;  one  mile  south-east  of  ChikmagaliSr.  Population  (18S1) 
3053,  chiefly  composed  of  SrC  Vaishnav  Brdhmnns.  The  mythical  scene 
of  a  'serpent  sacrifice,'  commemorated  by  3  spearheaded  stone  pillar, 
now  regarded  as  efticjicious  in  cases  of  snake-bite.  Inscriptions  have  been 
found  dating  back  to  the  iiih  century.    There  are  several  old  temples, 

Hiriyiir. — Tdluk  in  Chitaldnig  District,  Mysore  Stale.  Area,  806 
Stiuare  miles.  Population  (1S71)  63,607;  ("881)  40,305,  namely, 
39,181  Hindus,  1 103  Muhammadans,  and  10  Christians ;  land  revenue 
(1881-83),  exclusive  of  water  rates,  ^£5015.  The  soil  of  the  lilkk  is 
barren  and  stony,  and  in  great  need  of  irrigation.  Iron  is  smelted, 
some  cotton  is  grown,  and  glass  bracelets  are  manufactured.  Cost  of 
administration  (1881),  £,\i^^  ;  number  of  criminal  courts,  i  ;  number 
of  police  stations  IjMii-ii),  9;  regubr  police,  7a  mcDj  village  watch- 
men {thaukiddn),  168. 

Hiriydr  ('  6>«/  Tcv.-n ').— Village  in  Chitaldtilg  Diitricl,  Mvsote 
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Slate,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vedavati  riv«r,  xnd  at  the  bifunauion 
the  high-road  Irom  Bangalore,  whidi  here  bntnd>a  oiT  to  Betlaty 
to  Chiialdnig.  Lat.  13'  57'  s.,  long.  76*  39'  30'  %.  PopaladoJ 
(■8S1)  3170,  Founded  tn  the  i6ih  century,  it  suffered  mtxh  durini 
the  wars  between  Haidar  vVU  and  the  Mardthis.  On  account  of  in 
unhcahhincss,  it  has  been  proposed  to  change  the  site  to  the  opposite 
bank  uf  the  river ;  but  the  inhabitants  arc  unwilling  to  desert  their 
old  temples.  Hiriyiir  is  the  hcad-quancrs  of  the  lAluk  of  the  same 
nnmc. 

Hirode  (or  French  Rocks). — Village  and  formerly  a  military  Hiaiton 
in  Mysore  Uistricl,  Mysore  Stale ;  iSSj  feet  above  the  sea,  and  4  mites 
north  of  Seringapatam.  l^L  11°  31'  N.,  long.  76'  45'  r.  Population 
{i88i>  3041.  Hirode  derives  its  name  of  'French  Rocks'  from  being 
the  place  where  the  French  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Haidar  and  'I'i[m 
were  stationed  No  troops  lue  now  <)uartered  in  the  cantonments, 
which  arc  distant  about  ij  miles  from  the  railway  station.  Hirode  w« 
abandoned  as  a  military  station  in  December  i28a,  when  the  Mahdnijd 
of  Mysore  took  over  the  administration  of  his  State. 

Hisimpur. — Pargand  in  Bahriich  District,  Oudh  ;  aiuated  in  the 
south  ta--.i  corner  of  the  District.  Hounded  on  the  north  by  Fatehpur 
pargani ;  on  ihc  cast  by  Gonda  District ;  on  the  south  and  wcs(  by  Bara 
Banki  District  One  of  the  oldest  pargattds  in  the  District,  taking  its 
name  from  a  village  founded  by  some  Ansiris  in  honour  of  Hisdm- 
u]-hak,  who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  comrades  of  the  Musalman 
invader  Sayyid  S.'tlar  Masitiid,  and  to  have  perished  with  him  in  battle. 
.\t  the  time  of  this  invasion,  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bhats,  who  seem  to  have  maintained  their  power  for  several  centuries 
Stlbsequent  to  that  event.  The  Ansdris,  an  Arab  tribe,  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  |>ermaneni  Miili.immactan  settlers.  The  date  of  theit 
arrival  was  probably  1336  a.d.,  when  Nas(t-ud-d[n  Muhammad  brought 
Oudh  into  subjection.  They  occupied  Hisdmpur,  Fachamb.ir,  and 
Tawakulpur,  and  increased  their  possessions  until  they  had  acquired 
about  350  \H!lages.  The  Bhars,  however,  still  held  their  ground ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Tughlnk,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Janvdl  S.iyyids  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  possession  of  Ihc 
jA^r  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  him.  The  Sayyids  came  originally 
from  Persia  to  I.ahore,  whence  they  found  their  way  to  Delhi  and 
Sara  Banki.  The  Ansdris  passed  away,  and  their  possessions  seem  to 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Sayyids,  who  at  the  commenoemenl 
of  the  present  century  were  in  possession  of  276  villages,  of  which  157 
had  been  acquired  by  purchase.  In  their  turn,  however,  they  h.od  to 
jve  way  before  the  Kalhdns  Kijputs  of  Chhcdwdrd,  who  within  the 
fast  Afty  years  have  accjuired  1 1 1  villages  in  Hisdmpur.  The  Raikirars 
hold  13  villages  in  the  north  of  the  (argand.     A  large  unimpaired 
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^■HBtial  estate  is  the  iMka  of  Dubhdpur,  which  was  conTcrrcd  on  an 
'WSuit  Jidii  who  was  made  kanii^o  of  the  fargan4,  ond  whotc 
descendants  still  hold  the  office  as  well  as  the  pro|>erty.  The  whole 
fargand  lies  low,  and  its  general  appearance  suppoits  the  tradition  that 
iofonner  ages  it  was  suhjtcl  to  fluvial  anion,  ns  the  (jogni  rclrcnled 
westward  and  southward.  The  pound  rises  slightly  towaids  the 
eastern  boundary.  Atea,  301  S'juarc  miles,  of  which  155  are  under  the 
plough ;  barren  and  waste  land,  33  pi;r  cenL  of  total  area.  Government 
land  reventie,  ;£i4,9s8;  average  rale  on  cultivated  area,  3s.  ijd.  per 
acre ;  on  assessed  area,  is.  lojd.  per  acre;  on  total  area,  is.  jd.  per  acre. 
Population  (1869)  139,591;  (tSSi)  144,338,  namely,  males  75,4901 
and  females  68,748.  Three  main  lines  of  road  intersect  the  pargand, 
Principal  markets,  Jarwdl  and  Khuigaghit;  minor  bdtdrsax  Snn^na, 
Kurisar,  Kotwi,  and  I'atupur.  VVcll-fTei|uentcd  weekly  cattle  market  at 
Gandhdro.  Government  schools  in  8  villages.  District  post-offices  at 
Kur^r  and  Jarwil.  Tahiili  offices,  Government  dispensary,  police 
station,  |>ost -office,  and  sub- registrar's  office  at  Kaisarganj. 

Hlas^LT.  —  Division  under  a  Commissioner  in  the  Licutcnant- 
Govemorship  of  the  Punjab,  comprising  the  three  Districts  of  Missar, 
RoKTAK,  and  Sirsa,  each  of  which  sec  separately ;  situated  between 
18*  19' 30' and  30'  17'  N.  laL,  and  between  73'  57"  30'  and  7;*  E. 
long.  Area  of  the  Division  (iSBi),  S355  square  miles,  containing  15 
towns  and  1737  villages;  numlwr  of  houses,  345,433,  of  which  178,475 
were  occupied,  and  66,958  unoccupied;  number  of  families,  177. 3S». 
Total  population,  1,311,067,  namely,  males  707,181,  and  females 
603,885  ;  tota]  increase  cm  the  corresponding  area  in  1868,  84,473, 
or  6"9  percent.  Averaije  density  of  poiiulation  (1881),  157  pcrstiuare 
mile;  houses  per  squan;  mile,  39;  persons  per  town  or  village,  748; 
persons  per  occupied  house,  7  '3.  As  in  the  other  Districts  of  the  Lower 
Punjab,  Hindus  largely  predominate  in  the  population,  numbering 
983,853  in  1881.  Muhamm.idans  numbered  286,316;  Sikhs,  31,605; 
Jains,  9186;  Christians  and  others,  107. 

HiSBir, — District  in  the  Ijcutcnani-Govemorship  of  the  Punjab, 
lying  between  aS'  36"  and  19°  49'  N.  lat,  and  between  75*  16'  and 
j6'  ^^'  E.  long.  Average  width,  47  miles;  extreme  length  ftom  north 
to  south,  83  miles.  Iliss.'ir  shares  only  with  Rohtak  and  Simla  among 
the  Punjab  Districts  the  [icculiarity  of  having  absolutely  no  river 
frontage.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  notih-wcsl  by  the  State  of 
Patidla  and  a  small  portion  of  the  District  of  Sirsa;  on  the  east  and 
south  by  the  State  of  Jfnd  (Jhecnd)  and  the  District  of  Rohtak; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  grazing  grounds  of  Bikaner  (Iticknneei).  The 
District  !kLinds  nth  in  order  of  area,  and  iist  in  order  of  population, 
among  the  3J  Districts  of  the  Punjab,  comprising  3'3i  per  cent,  of 
the  totaf  area,   and   j68  pta  cent,  of  the  total  pov'^^^^'^^  *^  ^^ 
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British  lerritory.   Area,  3540  B(|uare  miles ;  population  in  1881,  504^1! 
souls.    The  town  of  Hissak  is  the  administrative  head-quaiten 
the  Dislnci  and  of  the  Commissionerahip  of  the  same  name; 
Bhiwani,   tt-ith  more  than  double  its  populatioi^   is  tlte  chief  com*" 
merdal  town. 

Phytital  Asfffts. — Hissdr  forms  the  eastern  border  District  of  the 
great  Bikiner  (Bickanccr)  dcscri.  It  consists  for  the  most  put  ol 
sandy  plains  dotted  with  scrub  and  brushwood,  and  btolccn  by  undulat- 
ing sjindhills  towardx  the  soutli,  which  ;;raduully  inacasc  in  height  till 
they  nse  into  hills  of  rock  (highest,  800  feci)  hkc  islands  out  of  B  Ka 
of  sand.  Tlie  Ghnggar,  its  only  river,  enteni  the  District  from  the 
north-cast  in  two  branches  a  few  miles  froro  e-ich  other,  and  passes 
through  it  into  Sirsa  District  on  the  nonh-wc«t.  Its  supply  of  water  is 
uncertain,  depending  much  on  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  lower  Himilajras; 
the  oversow  in  times  of  hcat-y  rain  is  caught  near  Fatchibid  and 
Murakhera  byjAl/t  or  swamps,  which  dry  up  in  the  hot  scaion,  learing 
a  fertilised  bed,  where  rice,  wheat,  gram,  and  barley  arc  grown,  A 
canal  from  the  Jumna  (Jamuni),  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Firot 
Shih  Tughlak,  crosses  Hissiir  from  east  to  west,  irrigating  54  villages 
lying  along  its  banks.  The  Bikiner  desert  absorbs  its  scant}-  re- 
maining waters  at  their  western  outlet  from  the  District.  This  canal 
was  choked  up  and  dixuxed  till  1816-17,  when  it  was  restored  by 
the  British,  and  much  enlarged  and  improved ;  it  is  now  known  as 
the  Wesikkn  Jumna  Cakau  Apprehensions  of  incn»sed  revenue 
demands  deterred  the  jieople  from  using  its  waters  U11  the  famine  of 
1833-33,  since  which  date  it  has  been  utilised  with  much  advantage  to 
the  crops,  and  well  repays  the  capiMl  mvcstcd.  Neither  the  Ghaggsr 
nor  the  canal  is  navigable. 

The  District  is  divisible  into  three  principal  tracts,  called  eUais, 
each  with  its  own  characteristics,  and  known  respectively  at  Cbal: 
Hariina,  Chak  BiSg.-ir,  and  Chak  Nilf.  The  first-named  is  the  largest 
of  the  three  tracts,  and  contains  zga  out  of  the  631  vjil.iges  of  Htssdr. 
It  occujiies  the  heart  of  the  Distnct,  and  is  traversed  through  its  centre, 
from  west  to  east  by  the  Western  Jumn&  CanaL  The  soil  is  of  I 
descriptions,  technically  known  as  JJiar  and  rautU,  the  former  being 
strong  clay,  requiring  abundant  saturation  before  it  i.i  ready  for  seed^'' 
while  the  Litter  has  more  or  less  admixture  of  sand,  and  requires  • 
somewhat  less  degree  of  moisture.  Though  bearing  rich  cto|»  when  _ 
sufficiently  saturated,  the  land  yields  almost  nothing  when  llure  is  ft  ■ 
failure  in  the  natural  rains.  Water  is  only  reached  at  a  depth  varying 
from  100  to  130  feci,  and  the  cost  of  a  ma-sonry  well  is  seldom  lielow 
jf  150.  Well  irrigation  is  therefore  not  attempted,  except  in  very  bad 
seasons,  when  a  few  acres  around  each  village  site  are  irrtntcd  for 
graving  vegetables.     In  dry  seasons^  not  only  is  there  no  grain  harvest. 
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^Hj^ardly  an  ordinary  grass  crop.  In  order  to  maVc  the  most  of  the 
nfishU,  the  fAnncrs  Ic^lvc  large  tracts  uncultivated,  and,  cotk-cling  the 
drainage  from  these,  by  means  of  watercour»cx  conduct  it  on  to  their 
cultivated  fields.  Cluk  Bigar  occupies  the  south  of  the  District,  and 
includes  the  lon-ns  of  Bhiwani  and  Toshdm.  In  this  tract  nothing 
interferes  with  the  universal  reign  of  sand,  and  cultivation  is  only 
carried  on  with  great  difficulty.  If  there  is  no  rain,  ibcrc  is  no  crop  at 
all,  not  even  a  blade  of  grass.  If  rain  is  too  heavy,  the  sand  is  u-ashcd 
down  from  the  hillocks  ujion  the  tuliivatcd  fields  and  chokes  (he  seed, 
so  that  cultivators  have  not  unfrequently  to  sow  three  or  four  times  for 
each  harvest.  Dust-storms,  too,  often  change  the  aiipearance  of  the 
coiincry,  and  hills  of  sand  appear  on  what  the  day  previous  was  a 
cultirated  Acid.  A^inst  all  these  disadvantages,  however,  there  arc 
compensating  benefits;  the  labour  of  plouj^hing  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  soil,  ajid  a  very  slight  fall  of 
rain  is  sutKcicnt  to  produce  a  harvest  here,  which  would  be  r|uile 
inadequate  to  aflTc-ct  the  richer  country  farther  north.  Chak  Ndlf,  in 
the  north  of  the  District,  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
rains  it  is  traversed  by  two  sircanis,  the  Ghaggar  and  one  of  its  tribu- 
taries. It  includes  the  towns  of  Barwdla  and  Fateh.ibitd.  The  soil, 
Cot  the  most  part,  is  that  known  as  rauili,  mentioned  above,  but  the 
(K^Lttion  is  very  scanty,  and  at  the  time  of  Seillcmcnt  (1863)  only  n 
naoU  proportion  of  the  tract  had  been  brought  under  cultivation.  The 
cultivated  villages  lie  alon^  the  banks  of  the  Ghaggar  or  one  of  its 
branches,  but  river  irrigation  is  only  practicable  for  a  month  or  ux 
weeks  in  the  year,  and  the  ultimate  result  of  the  harvest  is  almost  as 
dependent  upon  timely  rains  as  in  the  more  sterile  parts  of  the  District. 
Well  irrigation  is  carried  on  here  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  cost 
of  construction  is  not  excessive. 

There  arc  no  forests  of  heavy  timber.  A  Government  cattle  stud  near 
Hissdr  occupies  an  area  of  43,387  acres,  atid  this  tract  is  wooded.  The 
most  important  trees  are  the  klkar  [Mimosa  arabica) ;  ^cjhand  (Prosopis 
spicigera),  valuable  for  railway  fuel;  and  the  siuu  (Dalbeigra  sissoo). 
Three  shrubs,  lhe/^i(/(Sa1vadora  oleoides),  the  kair  or  leafless  caper 
(Capparis  aphylla),  and  the  jkirhiri  (Ziiyphus  napeca},  abound  ;  their 
berries  become  staple  articles  of  food  in  times  of  scarcity.  Lions  were 
found  in  the  District  as  late  as  1830;  leopards  are  still  occasionally 
met  with;  and  hyamas,  wolves,  wild  hog,  florican,  sand -grouse, 
black  partridge,  hares,  and  quail  abound.  The  badger  is  occasionally 
seen  among  the  tmixhwood.  Old  mosques  and  other  buildings  exist 
in  pans  of  the  District,  csiwcially  near  the  town  of  Hissir.  Two  stone 
piUais  erected  by  Kiroz  ShJh  stand  at  Hissdr  and  Fatehibilid. 

/ffrfiwy.  —  Prior  to  the  Muhammadan  conquest,  the  semi-desert 
tract,  of  which   Hissdr   District  now  forms  pan,  -nai  \.Kt  \*Sso.\  "A 
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Chaohin  R:()puts.  Hinsi  W3.i  then  the  c-ipiut,  Hbsitr  town 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Firoi  Shih  Tughlak  about  135+  Dii 
tlie  rule  of  Naufdh  Shilh  DadkMn  of  Kasiir,  from  1707  to  1737,  the 
people  and  country  were  in  a  ixxut  of  prosperity,  xoon  to  be  chai^ged  10 
confusion  and  distress  under  his  successor,  the  Nawib  of  Faniklinagw 
in  Gur^tion.  In  his  time,  Nidir  Shih  ravaged  the  tnnd,  and  the  SiUi* 
began  their  inroads,  while  the  Bhattis  of  Bhattiina  joined  in  the  bloody 
nmgglcs  for  superiority  which  ensued  The  ascendency  Dominally 
hcloDged  to  the  MardthiU  in  virtue  of  ihcir  dominant  {position  at  the 
Delhi  Court.  Eventually  Rija  Amar  Singh  of  Patiala  extorted  the  rclnclanl 
ubmiKKion  of  the  Bhalli  chiefs ;  but  on  his  death  in  1781,  the}' regained 
)heir  independence.  To  complete  the  ruin  brought  on  by  these  con- 
flicts. Nature  lent  her  aid  in  the  great  famine  of  1783.  In  1795-99, 
George  Thomn*,  an  Irijh  adventurer,  who  took  service  with  a  Maiidti 
chief,  established  his  authority  over  a  tract  including  Hinsi  and  Hissir, 
with  an  annual  revenue  of^joo,ooo.  He  e«tahh»hed  a  gun-fouttdiy 
and  mint  at  Hins^i,  and  aspired  to  conquer  the  Punjab.  But  in  iSoi, 
after  an  obstinate  defence  of  Hansi,  hts  capital,  he  surrendered  to  an 
army  sent  aguin.st  him  by  the  I'Vench  Gcnetnl  I'crron,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Sikhs.     He  shortly  afterwards  died  in  British  territory. 

Hi»dr  passed  nominally  to  the  British  in  1803.  But  although  we 
maintained  a  military  post  at  Hansi,  and  placed  ttdtims,  or  lutive 
Buperin  ten  dents  in  civil  charge,  ii  was  not  till  iSto  that  ire  could 
enforce  order.  Two  chicfR  of  the  Uhaltis  declared  their  inUcjieink'nce 
^-one  of  them,  K.hdn  Bahidur  Khdn,  was  expelled  the  country ;  the 
estates  of  the  other,  Zabta  Khin,  were  confiscated  in  1818.  A  long 
.tnd  difficult  boundary  contention  between  the  British  Go%'emmcnt  and 
the  Paiidla  Rijil  ended  in  the  transfer  of  150  villages  to  the  latter. 
t)ar1y  in  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  the  local  levies  at  Hanni  revolted. 
Htssdr  was  wholly  lost  for  a  lime  to  Briti.ih  rule,  and  all  Europeans 
were  either  murdered  or  compelled  to  fly.  The  Bhaltts  rose  under 
their  hereditary  chiefs,  and  the  m.ijoriiy  of  the  Miihnmmadan  populft- 
tion  followed  their  example ;  but  tiefore  Delhi  had  been  recovered,  a 
force  of  Punjab  levies,  aided  by  contingents  from  Patina  and  Biltincr, 
under  General  Van  Cortlandt,  utterly  routed  the  rebels.  After  the 
Mutiny,  HlssEr  District  was  transferred  from  the  Ijcutenant-Gos'crnor- 
ship  of  the  Nonh-Wcsiem  Provinces  to  that  of  the  I'unjab,  aiul  theS 
Sub-division  of  Bhiw^ni  has  since  been  added  to  it.  H 

PefivlatioH.^-TYii  first  Census,  taken  in  1853,  showed  a  populattoo 
of  330,815,  being  100  persons  to  the  s<iuare  mile.  The  Census  of  t86S 
returned  the  area  al  353973  sijuare  miles  (the  same  as  at  present),  and 
the  population  at  484,681  persona.  The  Census  of  t88i  returned  s 
total  population  of  50.t,i83,  showing  an  incrcuc  of  19,501,  or  4*02  per 
cent  during  the  1  j  years  since  1868.    llic  main  results  disclosed  by 
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the  Omus  or  rSSt  may  be  summaiizcd  as  follows : — Area,  3540  »|uarc 
miles;  number  of  lowns  ahJ  villages,  651 ;  houses,  91,817,  of  which 
73,127  were  occujiied,  and  19,700  unoccupied;  number  of  ramilirs. 
i^7t793-  Total  population,  504,183,  namely,  males  171,167,  and 
females  131.916.  Average  density  of  population,  143  persons  per 
s(|uare  mite;  towns  and  vill.i^cs,  -iS  per  square  mile;  persona  [>cr 
village,  799 ;  persons  per  occupied  house,  6'9.  Classified  according  lo 
age  and  sex.  there  were — males  under  15  yean  of  age,  99,141,  females 
86,519;  males  15  years  and  upwards,  173,016,  females  145,397. 
Classified  according  to  religion,  Hindus  numbered  384,366;  Sikhs, 
3143;  Jains,  3101;  Muhammad  .ins,  113.517;  ""d  Christians,  55. 
Among  the  Hindus,  the  Jits,  who  number  134,886  (including  4181 
Muhammadan  Jdts),  give  the  ethnical  character  to  the  District;  they 
arc  of  two  distinct  classes,  the  one  known  as  dcuvdfa,  or '  long-settled,' 
men  of  the  des  or  countr)' ;  the  other  as  A(i-r/,  '  later-comers,"  men  of 
the  tjgar  or  BikAner  desert,  who  occupy  the  western  portion  of  the 
District.  The  former  are  excellent  cultivators ;  their  women  share  in 
all  field  labour  not  requiring  the  employment  of  oxca  The  Hindu 
Rdjputs  (i>.9>3)>  known  generally  as  Tuar«,  claim  to  have  once  held 
1440  vilhges,  though  now  only  possessing  5  or  6.  The  Bhaitis,  Mu- 
haminadans  of  Rajput  blood  (48,069),  trace  their  descent  from  Je»al 
of  the  Yadubansi  stock.  Both  Tuirs  and  Itliatti.s  were  marauding 
desert  tribes.  The  Pachddes,  or  'men  of  the  west,'  now  all  Muhnm- 
madans,  are  in  Hiss^r  degcnet.ite  Rajputs,  who  usually  act  in  concert 
with  the  pure  horn  Bhaltis.  A  religious  sect,  known  as  Bishnots, 
SiiS  in  number,  worship  their  founder,  Jimbhajt,  as  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  and  bury  their  dc-id  in  a  silting  posture,  in  the  floors  of  tlieir 
houses  or  cattle-sheds.  This  sect  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  Hissilr 
and  Sirsa  Districts.  They  consider  even  the  touch  of  tobacco  pol- 
luting. At  their  marriages,  passages  from  the  Kurdn  and  the  Shiitras 
are  indiscriminately  recited.  They  avoid  destroying  life,  and  bury  any 
animal  accidentally  killed.  The  other  princi|Kil  tribes  and  castes  arc 
— Brdhmans,  31,613;  Giljars,  8416,  including  1641  Muhamraadans ; 
ChOhrifs,  11,116,  including  819  Muhamm-idans ;  Chamir.<(,  49,169, 
exclusively  Hindus ;  TarkhcEns,  11,617,  including  ^'^  Muhammadans; 
Buniyis,  43,309,  exclusively  Hindus  or  Jains;  Kumbh^rs,  19,661, 
including  4604  Muhammadans;  Dhdnsks,  13.519.  almost  exclusively 
Hindus;  Mdlls,  9777,  all  Hindus  or  Sikhs;  Ahirs,  7861,  all  Hindus; 
Telis,  6891,  almo.'it  exclusively  Muhammadans;  Xjohin,  5861,  includ- 
ing 1090  Hindus;  Chhimbis,  5156,  including  1146  Muhammadans; 
Shaikhs,  3983;  and  Pathdns,  1416,  both  exclusively  Muhammadans. 
The  native  Christian  population  only  numbered  6  in  iSSi,  the  remain- 
ing 49  consi:iting  of  Europc.ins  ot  Eurasians. 
There  arc  six  municijulities  in  the  District,  viz.  Biiiwani,  po^ulaivy^ 
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KATEA,3at3;  and  I'atehaiiau,  1991.     The  decajed  lownof  AcrohS 
i>  intcretiUng  at  lieing  the  originnl  sent  of  the  great  mercantile  class  of 
Agarwdliis.     The  rock-cut  inscriptions  of  Tosli:im  ahu  dncrvc  notice. 
Of  the  631  villages  and  towns  in  the  District  in  1881,  tot  contained 
less  than  two  hundred  inhabitants ;  306  from  two  to  live  hundred  ;  iSth 
from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  ;  104  from  one  to  tiro  ihouund  ;  i^| 
from  two  to  three  thousand  ;  9  from  three  to  (ivc  thousand  ;  i  from  five 
\0  ten  thousand ;  1  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand ;  and  i  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants.    I'he  occupations  of  the  male  population 
over  15  years  of  age  in   1S81  were  returned  as  follows: — Class  (1) 
Professional  class,  including  Uovcmmcnt  officials,  5468;  (1)  domestic 
and  menial  class,  3S96;  (3)  commercial  class,  5466;  (4)  agricultural 
and  pastoral  class,  108,459  >  (5)  Industrie  class,  31,043;  (6)  indcfinii 
and  non-productive,  10,455;  (7)  unspecified,  7139. 

Agriiulture. — Autumn   rice  is  sown  in  June  and  July ;  the  Bprii 
crops  from  September  to  November.     Rotation  of  croii>s  is  undcrsto 
but  not  regubrl]'  practised.      Manure  is  little   used.      Cain«b  are 
cin]ilo)*ed  as  well  as  oxen  and  bulTalocs  for  ploughing.    I'he  cxicot  of  ' 
Und  under  cultivation  is  not  constant,  depending  entirety  on  the  rain- 1 
fall.     In  i!iSi-Si,  1,186,483  acres  were  under  tillage,  out  of  an  asaessedJ 
area  of  2,165,418  acres,  leaving  978,945  acres  (allow.     In  favooniblei' 
seasons,  cotton  is  extensively  grown  on  land  irrigated  by  the  Western 
Jumna  CanaL     The  agricultural  year  is  divided  as  elsewhere  into  two 
great  harvests,  the  rabi  or  spring,  and  the  kharijot  autumn  crop,  the 
Utter  being  by  far  the  most  important.    The  area  under  the  principal 
crops  in  1883-83  •"  returned  as  follows : — KaH  or  spring  crop — wheii, 
45.341 ;  barley,    106,916;  gram,    73,193;   tobacco,  1133;   mustard, 
11.3S5;  and  vcgelables,  3465  acres;   total  area  under  rabi   crops, 
346,257  acres.     Kharif  ox  autumn  harvest — rice,  Z\^^;jodr  (spiked 
millet),  34',03S  I  ^'^Jr^  (gi^at  millet).  590,004 ;  moth  (Hiaseolus  aconi- 
lifolius),  113,913 ;  mdih  (Fhaseolus  radintus),  4101 ;  m&ng  (Fhaseolut 
mungo),  38,196;  »;jMirr  (Cajanus  indicus),  33,956;  chillies,  1374;/// 
{Scsamum  orientalc),  S7!Wi;  cotton,  13,191  ;  vegetables,  3378;  total 
area  under  jt-iaW/' crops,  1,091,370  acres.     Grand  total  under  cultiva- 
lion,  including  twice-cropped  land,  1,338,617.     The  average  out-turn 
of  produce  per  acre  is  thus  returned— rice,  566  lbs. ;  wheat,  41S  lbs. ; 
inferior  gr.iins,  381  Uis. ;  oil-seeds,  199  lbs,;  cleaned  cotton,  54  lbs,; 
other  fibres,   100  lbs,;  and  veget.ibles,    10S3  lbs,    per  acre.      Hi$$& 
produces  a  breed  of  milk-white  oxen,  17  or  18  hands  in  height,  which 
arc  in  great  request  for  the  carriages  of  natives ;  a  good  pair  is  worth 
^40,    The  Govemment  cattle  farm  has  done  much  to  improve  this  fine 
breed  of  cattle,  which  arc  bought  by  native  gentlemen  and  merchaius 
bom  all  parts  of  Northern  India.    The  agricultural  stock  of  the  District 
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consists  approximately  of  94,500  cows  and  bullocks,  855  horses,  715 
ponies,  5439  donkeys,  So,3o>  sheep  and  goats,  4107  j»gs,  6690  canii;t.i, 
1637  caru,  and  31,832  plough.-i.  The  two  Mreams  of  the  Chaggar 
irrigate  a  portion  of  the  northern  section  of  the  Disiria  ;  but  their 
waters  arc  available  at  the  best  for  only  a  month  or  six  weeks  an<I  this  ' 
]iartial  irrigation  must  be  supplemented  by  rain  in  Dcct-mbcr  or  January 
to  ensure  a  crop.  The  land  watered  by  the  main  or  southernmost  stream 
yields  only  a  spring  crop ;  that  situated  near  the  northern  branch  of  the 
river  [iroduces  Imlh  a  spring  and  an  aiiiunin  cmp.  The  Western 
Jumna  Canal  irrigates  54  village^  with  an  area  of  86,014  acres.  Irriga- 
tion by  private  works  is  carried  out  in  19,713  acres.  More  than  half 
the  village  communities  of  the  District  arc  coparcenary,  whilst  rather 
fewer  than  one-third  arc  held  by  single  owners.  Formerly,  many 
proprietors  called  themselves  cultivators,  in  order  lo  avoid  the  obliga- 
tion imposed  by  a  curious  local  custom,  requiring  landholders  to  track 
the  foutprinitt  of  criminals  out  of  their  bounds,  or  to  give  the  criminals  up. 
These  men  have,  under  the  present  Land  Settlement,  been  recognised  as 
proprietors.  I'hirty  grants,  varying  from  60  to  300 acres  in  extent,  were 
bestowed,  revenue-free  for  three  lives,  on  the  native  officers  of  cavalry 
regiments  disbanded  in  1819.  These  were  known  as  siii/i/timM  [a  cor- 
ruption of 'su]>emumcrnry')  grants;  most  of  them  have  now  lapsed.  The 
estates  of  the  late  Colonel  James  Skinner,  C.B.  (compii&ing  67  villages, 
(laying  a  revenue  of  ^^4355.  or  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  entire  land 
revenue  of  the  District),  remain  undivided,  and  are  now  managed  by 
a  member  of  the  family  on  behalf  of  the  others.  More  than  13,000 
tenants  have  occupancy  rights;  but  double  that  number  possess  no 
security  of  tenure.  Rates  of  rent  vary  from  about  13.  to  18*  per  acre. 
Prices  of  produce  on  the  isi  January  1883 — wheat,  21  sers  per  rupee, 
or  ss.  id.  per  cwt. ;  flour  (best),  18  strs  per  rupee,  or  6s.  3d.  per  cwt, ; 
barley,  35  ten  per  rupee,  or  31!.  id.  per  cwl. ;  gram,  34  ten  j)er  rupee, 
or  3s.  4d.  iier  cwt. ;  rice  (best),  ti  sers  per  rupee,  or  99.  4d.  per  cwt. ; 
In^an  com,  10  sen  per  rupee,  or  5s.  7d.  per  cwt.  ;/Wr,  35  sen  per 
rupee,  or  3s.  ad.  per  cwt. ;  MJra,  2^  sers  |>er  rupee,  or  4s.  id.  per  cwt. ; 
potatoes,  16  sen  per  rupee,  or  7s.  per  cwt, ;  cotton  (cleaned),  3J  sen 
per  rupee,  or  £t,  \ai.  8d.  per  cwt.  Farm  labourers,  when  paid 
in  money,  earn  from  2\A.  to  6d.  a  day,  and  skilled  labourers  from  6d. 
to  7)d.  a  day. 

A'alural  Cahimitits. — The  District  lias  always  been  subject  lo  Eamine. 
The  first  calamity  of  this  kind  of  which  we  have  authentic  record 
occurred  in  the  year  1783,  when  the  jmIcc  of  the  commonest  grain  roso 
to  las.  a  cwt.  Since  then  there  have  been  more  or  less  serious  failures'' 
of  the  crops  in  1833,  1835,  1836,  1837,  1838-39,  1860-61,  1869-70. 
In  August  1869,  63,000  persons  received  relief. 
Manufaetures,  etc. — The  ouilum  of  rough  sall|)etre  in  i88i-S$ con-. 
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Btsted  of  38,411  mauiidi  or  1406  tons,  worked  from  34S  pans.     TH 
rural  manubctuHs  are — coarse  cotton  doth ;  veseb  made  of  iirepoTei 
skins,  chteily  at   Fatchdbad ;    copper  and  brass  vessels.      Prindpd 
expons — oil-seeds,  chicHy  scsamum,  the  ttadu  in  whkh  is  incrcasiqgj 
In  j^ood  xeaxon.t,  gnmi,  and  coasiderabk-  quainitieit  of  the  coaraer  grains, 
go  westward,  and  also  to  Delhi  and  other  Districts  to  the  east ;  copper 
and  brass  uiensiln  to  RAjjiutina  ;  hides  arc  xold  for  Ca  vnpui  and  Mcvrui 
(Meralh);   a  little  cotton  goes  ria  Faiiiki  to  KaiicbL      Imporu — 
salt,  sugar,  fine  rice,  cotton  goods  of  l->glish  make^  spices,  and  iron. 
The  exports  arc  about  double  the  imiiortn  in  value.    The  trade  of  the 
Dixirici  centres  in  Bhiwdni.     The  commerce  of  this  town  suffered  con- 
siderably by  the  opening  of  the  Kijput.'ina  railway,  but  is  expected  to 
improve  owing  to  the  openinj;;  of  the  Kewdif-Firo^pur  .State  K.iilway, 
which  runs  through  the  District  for  75  miles,  with  stations  at  Bhiwani, 
Bhatw^ni   Khed,  Httnsi,   Sattand,   Hissdr,  Takhand,  Adampur,  and 
Bhultod.     This   hne  was  opened   throughout    its  length  in    Htssir 
District  in  18S3.    The  main  road,  about  50  feut  wi<te,  from  Delhi  to 
Sirsa,   traverses  the   District  from  south-cast    Co  north-west,   passing 
through  Hdiuii  and  HiiiHir  towns.    Toul  length  of  To.-tds  in  the  District, 
551  miles,  of  which  41  miles  arc  metalled.    Camels  are  largely  employed 
for  [nmsit.    The  only  printing-press  is  at  the  jail,  where  lithographic 
work  is  executed. 

Admimslnttoit. — In  1810,  when  first  the  attention  of  Governmeni 
wat  seriously  directed  to  the  tract  of  vhich  Hissir  forms  pan,  the 
countr)',  with  the  exception  of  Hdnsi,  either  lay  vniirdy  waste,  or  was 
held  by  recent  settlers,  ready  to  abandon  their  occupancy  on  tlte  least 
pressure.  It  woi  not  till  1816  that  a  settlement  for  to  years  was  made, 
continued  for  a  further  term  of  5  j-ears ;  in  1831-32,  another  10  )xars' 
settlement  followcil.  'I'hcse  assessments  ranged  somewhat  above  4^ 
/JkJis  of  rupees  (jC45.ooo)  ;  but  during  their  currency,  in  some  years 
arrears  of  50  per  cent,  acrnied,  and  the  average  arrears  from  i8>5  to 
1839  was  aS  i>cr  cent.  In  1840,  the  Collector  showed  that  ordy  the 
canal  villages  could  bear  any  but  a  low  assessment,  which  he  ultimately 
reduced  by  an  average  of  37-4  percent,  below  previous  rates;  this  wax 
confirmed  in  1841  for  10  years.  A  new  assessment  for  30  years  was 
sanctioned  in  1863  at  £,^\,03t,  afterwards  increased  to  ^^41,440,  by 
the  transfer  of  12  villages  from  Kohtak  District.  Under  this  setlk- 
menc  no  serious  arrears  have  accrued.  The  incidence  of  the  praent 
assessment  is  ai  the  rate  of  7Jd.  per  cultivated  acre;  4jd.  per  cultivable 
acre  ;  and  4^d.  per  acre  of  total  assessed  area. 

The  administration  is  conducted  by  one  Deputy  Commissioner,  two 
native  extra- Assistant  Commissioners,  5  laJisUddrs  or  sutxli visional 
collectors,  and  5  naibs  (deputies).  Total  revenue  in  1882-83, 
;£5i,uS,  of  which  £^2,j^76  was  derived  from   the  land-tax.     Thie 
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total  District  police,  in  1881,  numbered  388  men  of  all  grades:  the 
municipal  police,  1.14,  bwidcs  a  village  watch  of  98S  men,  who  arc 
supported  by  the  proceeds  of  a  vilhge  house-tax.  Tlie  District  i* 
divided  for  jralice  purposes  into  13  thdnds  or  police  circles.  One  jail ; 
daily  avcra^  of  pnKuaera  in  1881,  310.  The  [lercentagc  of  deaths 
among  the  jail  inmates  was  6-58,  In  1881-83,  30  schools  were  under 
the  superviKion  of  the  Educ:ition  Department,  with  1425  pupiU. 
There  are  alio  between  50  and  60  uninspected  indigenous  schools, 
with  nbout  tooo  pupils. 

Hissir,  Hinsi,  and  Bhiwini  have  been  constituted  munidpalitiet  under 
Act  XV,  of  1S67,  and  Faiehdbid,  Rattia,  and  Tohdna,  under  Aa  iv.  of 
1S73;  total  population  within  municipaJ  limits  in  18S1-81,  70,9441 
total  municipal  income  (1883-S3),  ^£6190;  incidence  of  taxation,  tt. 
9jd.  [jcr  head. 

MtUifrelogical  Asptds,  etc. — The  climate  of  Hissir  is  rery  dry.  Hoi 
westerly  winds  blow  from  the  middle  of  March  till  July.  The  rainy 
scuon  lasts  from  July  to  September.  In  December  and  January*  the 
nights  are  very  cold.  Average  rainfall  for  the  five  years  ending  1881-82, 
l5"7o  inches,  var^-ing  from  1370  inches  in  1877-78  to  i8'4o  inches  in 
i88t-8i.  The  princiixil  diseases  are  (cvcrs,  rheumatic  afTcctions, 
ophthalmia,  respiratory  affections,  and  skin  disorders.  Cholera  occa- 
sionally breaks  out,  and  in  1867  caused  3615  deaths,  being  brought 
into  the  District  on  that  occasion  by  pilgrims  from  Haidwai.  Skin 
disorders  are  also  very  common.  The  average  re|)orted  death-rate  of 
the  District  is  1850  per  1000,  that  of  the  three  principal  towns  being 
43'SOi  There  arc  4  Go^-cmmcnt  dispensaries  in  the  Disiriei,  viz.  at 
Hissir,  BhiwSni,  H.'tnsi,  and  Fatehibdd.  [For  (urther  information 
regarding  Hitsdr,  see  the  SttlUmtnt  Report  of  the  District  by  Munshi 
AmfrChind  (1863);  also  the  Gajcttcrr  of  the  District,  published  by 
authority  of  the  Punjab  Government ;  the  Punjab  Ctnsus  Report  for 
tSSi  ;  and  the  Punjab  Adminiilration  and  Drpartmrntal  Reportl  from 
1880  lu  1S83.] 

HiS34r. — Tahdl  of  Hixx.ir  District,  Punjab,  lying  between  a8*4i' 
and  39*  jo'  n.  lat.,  and  between  75°  14'  30"  and  75*  58'  k.  long,  Area, 
841  square  miles.  Popubtion  (1881)  98,106,  namely,  males  53,286, 
and  females  45,810;  average  density  of  population,  117  per  square 
mile.  Classified  according  to  religion,  Hindus  numbered  81,100; 
Muhamroadans,  16,31)0;  Sikhs,  4  ;  and  'others,'  616.  Total  revenue 
of  the  tahiil  ( 1 883),  .^8939.  The  administrative  staff  (including  head- 
quarters otiicers)  consists  of  r  Commissioner  of  Division,  1  Deputy 
Commissioner,  3  AssisLnnt  Commissioners,  and  i  tahsUddr.  These 
officers  preside  over  5  civil  and  5  criminal  courts ;  number  of  police 
circles  {thdndt),  3;  strength  of  nrgular  [wltce,  71  men,  besides  361 
village  watchmen  {e/iauiiddrs). 
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HlflWlr. — Town  and  administrative  head-<iu,-irtcre  of  Histdr  DtMricti™ 
Punjab,  Situated  on  the  Western  Jumna  Canal,  i  oi  miles  west  of  Ddhi- 
I,ai,  J9'  9'  51' N.,  long.  75*45'  55"  K,  I'opulaiion  (1868)  14,1381 
(18S1)  14,167,  namely,  9039  HinduH,  5080  Muhammadans,  4  Sikhs,  and 
44  ChfiBtians.  The  town  was  founded  in  1354  a.d.  by  th«  Emperor 
Firox  Shiih,  who  constntclcd  the  canal  to  supply  it  with  water.  It  soon 
iiupplantcd  Hlnsi  a^  the  political  and  fiscal  cetiire  of  the  Dii>trici,  and 
became  Kiroz  Shdh'«  favourite  residence.  The  debris  of  his  building 
still  remain  in  the  mounds  and  broken  bricks  scaucrcd  profusely  over 
the  plain  south  of  the  modem  town.  Torahs  and  tem]>les  still  standing 
attest  its  former  greatness.  Hi£s;(r  fell  into  decay  during  the  lost 
century,  owing  to  the  constant  inroads  of  the  Sikhs  and  other 
marauders,  and  was  almost  completely  depopulated  during  the  San 
Ckiidsa  famine  of  r783.  The  place  was  occupied  about  the  jrcar  1796 
by  the  adventurer  George  Thomas,  who  built  a  fort  here,  and  collected 
a  number  of  inhabitants  for  his  capital.  The  streets  of  Hissar  are 
wider  and  less  tortuous  than  in  most  nntive  towns;  but  a  squabd 
suburb  has  sprung  up  outside  the  walls.  The  civil  station  lies  south  of 
the  town)  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal,  fliss^  contains  a  cattle 
farm,  both  for  commissariat  purposes  and  for  im])roving  the  breed  of 
the  Province ;  it  is  managed  by  a  European  superintendent,  and  has 
attached  an  estate  of  43,187  acres  for  pasturage.  Import  trade  in  groin, 
gkl,  sugar,  oil,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  English  piece-goods.  Municipal 
revenue  in  \%%t,  X'077,  chiefly  derived  from  octroi,  or  ic  6d. per  head 
of  i)Opulation. 

Hiworkhed. — Town  in  Morsi  tdlitk,  Amntoti  District,  Bcrdr.  LaL 
jT  33'  30"  N.,  lontj.  78"  7'  30"  E.;  about  45  miles  cast  of  Elichpur, 
on  the  l>anka  of  the  Pikand  Nail,  a  tributary  of  the  Wardhi  Popula- 
tion (1867)  3164;  (1881)  3997,  chiefly  Kunbfs.  Weekly  market; 
trade  in  molasses,  cotton,  grain,  and  salt  Government  school ;  fine 
ramping  ground.  H 

ffiwarkher. — Town  in  .\koi  tilHk,  .Akola  District,  Ikrir,  [«.n.w.  of" 
Akola.     Population  (1867)  6648;  (1881)  7300,  namely,  6150  Hindus, 
930  Muhammadans,  and  i;o  Jains.     The  town  occupies  54  acres  of 
ground,  with  135  persons  to  the  acre. 

Hlalng. — Township  lying  on  both  banks  of  the  HIaing  of  Rangoon 
river,  and  occupying  the  north-west  portion  of  Hanihawadi  District, 
Pegu  Division,  British  Iturma,  Area,  678  square  miles;  bounded  on 
che  north  by  Tharawadi,  on  the  west  by  Thungwa,  and  on  the  louUi 
and  east  by  the  Hmaw-bi  township  of  H;uithawadi  and  the  towDthip 
of  Pegu.  Hlaing  township  comprises  4  revenue  circles,  viz.  Ok-kan, 
Mpungtang,  Aing-ka-laung,  and  Baw-lay.  In  i8;6,  the  population 
was  19,996,  and  the  gross  revenue  ;{^96ia  In  1S81,  the  ]X>pulation 
ivaj  jo,5;o.     In   1876,  the  area  under  rice  was  18,469  acres; 
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fR  ■BttM^<9  acres ;  gross  revenue  fiSSi),  ;^ri,(i()j.  To  the  ca« 
of  ifatfttnaSfp,  the  coimiry  is  hilly;  .ind  vnlu.iblc;  limber,  such  .-u  leak, 
iJ^^Mii,  in,  ka-gnym,  thiH-gaii,  and  fiymgado,  abounds.  Below  this 
Ae  country  gradually  sinks  into  a  plain,  the  cnsicm  borders  of 
which  on  the  north  lie  lower  than  the  hanks  of  the  Hlaing,  and  are 
consequently  inundated  annually.  West  of  this  river,  the  country  is 
one  vast  flat,  only  a  few  i>oints  bein);  above  tlood-lcvel.  On  the  slopes 
of  these  rice  is  grown ;  elsewhere  the  plain  is  covered  with  grass  and  \ 
unimportant  forest.  The  chief  rivers  arc  the  Hlaing  and  its  tributaries^ 
and  the  Bawlay  creek.  The  principal  villages  are  —  T.iw-Iate,  on 
the  Baw-Iay,  the  head-quarters  station,  with  a  population  (t88i)  of 
554  souls;  Pauk-kun,  and  Myaung-tang.  Pauk-kun  (Pndecgone)  is  a 
station  on  the  Irawndi  Valley  (State)  Railway,  between  Promc  and 
Rangoon.  To  the  south  of  Hlainjj;  township  are  the  remains  of  an 
old  city,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Rahzadirit,  the  famous  Tataing 
monarch. 

Hlaing. — River  of  British  Burma.  The  cour<<e  of  the  Hlaing  is 
through  the  Irawadi  vallc>%  and  past  Rangoon  town,  whence  to 
its  mouth  it  is  universally  known  as  the  Rangoon  river.  Under  the 
name  of  the  Myii-ma-ka,  it  rises  in  the  in.irsh)'  ground  east  of,  but  close 
to,  Promc ;  and  flowing  over  a  sandy  and  muddy  bed  between  low  and 
ill^defined  banka,  enters  the  In-ma  Lake  as  the  Zay,  thenre  it  continues 
its  southward  course  as  the  Myit-ma-ka.  and,  traversing  Hcnuda  District 
east  of  and  almoU  parallel  to  the  Irawadi,  enters  Rangoon  DiMrict  at 
Myit-kyo.  In  the  north,  the  Hlaing  is  separated  from  the  Irawadi  by  a 
line  of  low  hills  covered  with  in  forest;  below  Myan-aung,  numerous 
creeks  connect  it  with  that  river.  It  is  navigable  from  San-ywe,  where 
it  receives  the  TTiun-iie  from  the  cast  to  Ta-pun,  the  water  being  never 
less  than  3  (ect  deep.  Tlie  channel  here  tn  many  jtlaces  is  choked  by 
jungle.  Small  boats  can  ascend  as  far  as  In-ma.  Oiring  to  numerous 
shoals,  the  Hlaing  is  impracticable  for  steamers  above  San-)'«.-e,  where 
its  width  is  180  yards.  Its  depth  4  feet,  and  the  tid.il  rise  :J  feet.  The 
Baw>lay  leaves  it  in  Lit.  17"  ij'  >'-.  and  rejoins  it  again  as  the  Kiikko 
immediately  north  of  lau  17*  N.  The  Hlaing  here  widens  considerably.  | 
Three  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Hlaing  and  the  Baw-Iay  the  | 
Mream  suddenly  spreads  out  to  a  breadth  of  several  miles,  .ind  its  course  1 
is  divided  by  two  islands  into  three  channels,  of  which  the  eastern  is 
the  deepest,  and  the  one  always  used  by  river  steamers  reaching  the 
Irawadi  through  the  Baw-Iay  creek  during  the  rains.  The  western 
channel  is  shallow.  The  central  one  is  still  shallower,  and  obstructed 
by  sandb-inks.  Just  above  Rangoon,  the  Hlaing  is  joined  by  the  Pan- 
hlaing  from  the  westward,  and,  sweejiing  round  the  town  to  the  cast, 
receives  the  Pegu  and  Pit-zun-dnung,  when  it  turns  north  again  and 
flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  in  lat.  16'  38'  v.,  and  lon^  rfi'  lo'  «.., 
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ihroucfh  a  mouth  3  miles  broad.  The  land  al  the  entrance  b  low,  and 
fringed  with  dense  mangrove  fortsi.  The  spring  tides  ri*e  a  i  feet,  and 
neaps  13  feet.  Tlie  HIning  ts  navigable  to  Rangoon  by  large  shii>t; 
hut  the  passage  is  winding  and  difficult,  and  the  Hastings'  Sboal, 
formed  just  above  Ihc  united  moiiihs  of  the  Pegu  and  Pii-zun-daun| 
rivers,  can  be  crossed  by  ve^jela  of  over  six  feet  draught  only  at  fli 
tide.  During  ihc  rains,  the  river  is  navigable  for  30  miles  abm-e 
Rangoon  by  ships  of  500  tons  burthen.  The  plains  of  the  HIaing 
valley  fomi  a  swamp  uoo  square  miles  in  extent.  More  than  one  pbn 
for  iheir  reclamation  has  been  proposed. 

Hlaing-bwc  — River  in  Hnlixh  Burm.i.  The  Hlaing-bwc  rt5C« 
in  the  nmiiietn  portion  of  the  Dawna  range,  and,  flowing  south* 
ward  for  about  130  miles,  unites  with  Ihc  Haung-tharaw  at  Gyaing. 
where  tt  has  a  breadth  of  400  yards ;  at  it>  junction  with  the 
D.vgyaing,  41  miles  above  Gyaing,  in  lat.  16*  55'  N..  and  long. 
98'  a'  E.,  it  is  only  70  yards  wide  during  the  rains.  The  two 
streams,  under  the  name  of  the  Gy.iing  river,  fall  into  the  Salnin  at 
Maulniain.  During  the  rains  the  water  is  muddy,  and  the  current 
strong  and  rapid :  in  the  dry  season,  when  the  spring  tides  extend  a 
distance  of  70  miles,  boats  of  500  baskets  burden  can  go  up  as  far  as 
Htaing-bwc.  About  aoo  yards  below  the  village  of  Hlaing-bwc,  a  reef 
of  rocks,  which  can  only  be  passed  at  the  highest  tides,  stretches  across 
the  river.  As  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Da-gyaing,  the  banks  are  high 
and  well-defined ;  farther  down,  they  become  low  and  bordcrd  with 
scrub  forest  The  usual  halting -places  on  the  way  up  are  Kha-xan^  36 
miles  from  Gyaing,  and,  in  the  wet  weather,  Khyaung-wa,  t6  miles 
higher  up. 

Hmaw>bi  {ftmawbhu).  —  Sub-division  of  Hanihawadt  District, 
British  Hurma  ;  lies  westward  of  the  Pegu  Yomas,  in  Pegu  Division. 
The  Iiawadi  Valley  (Slate)  Railway  from  Rangoon  to  Prome  crosses 
Hmaw-bi  from  south  to  north,  and  occupies  the  great  northern  milhaiy 
road  from  Hmaw-bi  station.  'l"he  principal  river  in  the  Sub-division  is 
the  HIaing,  which,  joined  by  the  Pan-hlaing  in  the  south,  forms  the 
R.ingoon  river.  In  the  mins  the  HIaing  is  navig.iblc  by  stcamcn  for 
some  distance,  by  boats  all  the  year  round  as  high  up  as  the  mouth  of  ^ 
the  Yc-nck.  The  Sub-division  comprises  15  revenue  circles.  In  1876  ■ 
the  iX)])ulation  was  70,433,  and  the  gross  revenue  jCihl*^-  Popula- 
tion (18S1)  94,155  ;  gross  revenue,  £,^A^^^^• 

Hmaw-bi  {ffmaji'-h/ue).  —  Township  in  Hmaw-bi  Sub-division, 
Rangoon  District,  British  Burma;  extends  along  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Pegu  Yomas,  beyond  the  HIaing  river  to  the  Pan-hlaing,  and 
east  and  south-ca^it  into  the  Vc%\i  valley.  The  township  consists  of 
three  portions,  each  differing  from  the  otliers : — (o)  West  of  the  Hlamg, 
the  country  is  flat,  and  traversed  by  numerous  intet-communicattag 
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tidal  creeks,  which  every  second  or  third  year,  »iacc  llie  construction  ol 
the  Irawadi   embankments,  flood  ihe  fields  and  destroy  the  crops. 
There  is  but  little  cultivation,  and  the  country  is  to  a  great  extent 
covered  v,-ith  open  forest  and  elephant  gia«».     {/>)  In  the  trart  north  of 
Kangoon,  the  country  consists  of  undulating  ground,  which,  towards  the 
Bonh-cost,  rises  into  hills  clothed  with  trees ;  the  southern  parts  have 
been  denuded  of  forest  for  the  supply  of  fuel  to  Rangoon.    The  soil  is 
poor,  but  rice  is  extensively  grown,     (c)  East  of  Rangoon,  the  country 
is  open,  le\'el,  and  highly  cultivated  ;  the  soil  i.s  rich  and  productive,  J 
but  is  becoming  exhausted,   as  the  fields  are  allowed  no  rest,  and" 
rotation  of  crops  is  not  practised.     lu  1876  Ihe  i>opubtton  was  50,487, 
»nd  the  gross  revenue   ;f  17,159.     The  total  area  under  cultivation 
in    that    year  was   97,919    acres.      Poput.ilion   (1881)   6^,585;   total 
area    under  cuhivation,    119,227    acre*,   chiefly  rice;   gross  revenue^  J 
^3'»79S-     The  township  is  traversed  by  the  Itawadi  Valley  (State)  " 
Railway,  with  stations  at  Thamaing,   HIaw-ga,  and  Hmaw-bi.     The 
head^quariers  of  the  township  arc  at  I^in-gtln. 

Hocho  {or  Ih'pcho). — River  in  Kashmir;  rises  among  the  snows  on 
the  wcMtern  declivity  of  the  Gantang  Pass,  Kashmir,  in  lat.  31'  38'  N., 
and  long.  78'  48'  E.  Thus  described  by  Thornton :  '  Even  near  the 
source,  it  in  some  places  spreads  to  a  width  of  100  yards,  and  in  one 
part  to  300,  in  another  to  300;  but  it  is  «>  shallow  as  scarcely  to  cover 
ihc  pebbles  in  its  bed.  In  other  places  it  is  arched  over  with  snow,  or 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  cliffs,  from  which  it  again  bursts  out  and 
expands  over  the  plain.  The  fall,  which  tn  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
'^  very  gentle,  lower  down  is  very  rapid,  as  from  its  source  to  the  con- 
lucncc  with  the  Sutlcj,  a  distance  of  less  than  11  miles  in  a  westerly 
irection,  it  descends  to,ooo  feet,  and  is  in  general  one  broken  sheet  of 

.m.  The  mountains  bounding  its  course  on  each  side  are  precipitous, 
lofty,  and  covered  with  |>erpetual  snow,  avalanches  of  which  frequently 
descend,  and,  damming  the  stream,  form  deep  lakes,  over  the  icy 
embankments  of  which  the  river  is  precipitated  with  a  loud  noise.' 

Hod4L — Town  in  Gurgdon  District,  Punjab;  situated  near  the 
souihcrn  confines  of  the  District,  on  the  main  road  from  Delhi  to 
.\gra.  Population  {186S)  7032;  {18S1)  6453,  of  whom  4963  were 
Hindus,  14S1  Muhammadans,  a  Jains,  and  7  Sikhs;  number  of 
houses,  <jii.  A  third-class  municipality,  with  an  income  in  188J-83 
of  £,3yi  \  average  incidence  of  taxation,  8 Jd.  per  head  of  popula- 
tion. Hoddl  is  only  ini|>ortant  as  a  centre  of  local  trade  in  country 
produce,  and  has  no  manufactures.  Suraj  Wall,  the  Jdt  Riijd  of 
'Bhnitpur,  was  connected  by  marriage  H-ith  the  J.lis  of  Ilodnl,  .md  in 
his  time  sex'cral  large  and  magnificent  buildings  were  erected ;  but  these 
are  now  inhabited  only  by  herds  of  monkeys,  and  arc  all  in  ruins,  with 
the  exception  of  a  beautiful  square  tank  surrounded  Qiv  %L^%.vL.'eb-«'«tt\ 
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stone  staircases,  and  some  kiosks  and  temples  on  the  bank.  Underi 
the  Mnriihis,  Hodal  formed  part  of  General  Ou  Uoignc's  J^gir,  nnd  1 
after  ihcir  ovcrlhron-  by  I^rd  I-ikc  in  1S03,  waa  given  in  /"^Z''  to 
Mubamrnad  Khdn,  on  whoiic  death  in  1&13  it  caiuc  under  direct  British 
rule.  The  town  contains  a  l^istricl  reit-housc^  school,  post-office,  and 
police  station.  'I'he  two  prindiial  bdtdrs  arc  paved  and  drained,  and 
the  hotsD-brceding  dcpariment  keeps  a  stud  of  Etallions,  both  horac) 
and  donkeys,  here.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  it  a  tank 
and  copse,  with  a  shrine  of  Ridha  Krishna  held  in  great  repute  by 
the  Hindus  of  the  neighbouring  Districts,  and  visited  by  crowds  of 
pil^jriin*. 

Holalkere.— /■<//«*  in  Tiimkiir  District,  Mysore  State.  The  region 
sultered  repeatedly  from  Marithl  inroads.  The  liiluk  contains  2 
criminal  courts,  q  police  stations  (/AJi/Jj),  So  regular  police,  ai>d  1S9 
village  watchmen  {cAankUdrs),  Cost  of  administration  (tSiti),  ;Ci495 : 
revejiue  (1881),  jQiioCi.  M 

Holalkere.— Village  in  Tdmkiir  District,  Mysore  State.     Lat.  n"m 
3'  N.,  long.  76*  15'  s.     Population  (1881)  1855,    Said  10  have  been 
founded  in  the  14th  centur)',  it  was  the  firnt  po^ie.-uion  of  the  founder 
of  the   powerful  pdltgdn  of  ChitaldriJg.     Hoblkere  suffered  much 
during  the  want  between  Haidar  AH  and  the  Maraiihds.     I-irgc  w«.-cklyfl 
inarkuE.  V 

Holavaohalli  (formerly  called  Kerampur). — Village  in  Tilmkiir 
District,  My.sore  State.  \aK.  13*  3a'  N.,  long.  ;;'  12'  e.  Population 
(tSSi)  10G7.  The  Mtc  of  the  fort  of  a  wealthy  family  of  local  chic&, 
finally  rcduixd  by  TipiS. 

Hole-hOQUOr.— Village  in  Shiinoga  District,  Mysore  State ;  situated 
near  the  spot  where  the  Tunga  and  Bhadra  rivers  unite  to  form  the 
Tungabhadta.  Lai.  13°  59'  10'  «.,  long,  73"  43'  k.  Population  (1881) 
1608. 

Honalli.— 7(//«f*  or  Sub-division  of  Shimoga  District,  Mysore  State; 
Are.i,  500  square  miles.  Population  (1871)  65,787;  (18S1)  63,36;, 
namely,  31,213  males  and  31,053  females.  Hindus  numbered  58,683 ; 
Muhammadans,  3573;  and  Christians,  13.  The  fif/w/ is  crossed  fipOU 
north  lo  south  by  the  Tungabhadra  river ;  on  the  east  and  west  rise 
low  stony  hills.  The  region  was  abnormally  prosperous  owing  to  an 
abundant  growth  of  cotton  during  the  epoch  of  the  American  War. 
The  liiluk  contains  1  criminal  court  and  4  police  stations  (thitiAi); 
regular  police,  39  men  ;  village  watchmen  {ciiaukiMn),  333.  Revenue 
<'8S3),  ^11.419, 

Hooalli  (//I'tni/il)— Village  in  Shimoga  District,  Mysore  State;  3^| 
miles  north  of  Shimoga  town.     Lat.  14*  14'  30"  v.,  long.  75'  41'  30"  e. 
Population  (iSSi)  J07S,  including  many  Vaidik  Brdhmansand  Lingrtyat 
gr&m  merchants.    The  residence  of  a  Navr^b  of  Afghan  descent,  whose 
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ived  the  village  as  an  csute  from  (he  Delhi  Emperor,  bufej 
QESlliiSh  only  the  liile  remains.    Since  1S69,  the  head-qturten  ofl 
the  Honalii  tdluk  have  been  removed  to  Nyamti. 

HonaTaUl. —  Tdluk  in  the  west  of  l\imki!r  District,  Mysore  State. 
Area,  344  square  roiles.  In  1S71,  the  population  was  57.359,  and 
Ills  land  revenue,  ;£6757.  Population  (i83i)  38,9*3;  land  icvenua . 
(1881-83},  exclusive  of  water  rates,  ^£8713,  or  38.  ad.  per  cultivated 
acre.  Dry  crops — ra^,  avart,  horse-gntm,  and  Bengal  gram;  wet 
fCrops — rice,  sugar-cane,  and  wheat.  The  cocoa-nuts  arc  celebrated, 
|ind  find  a  market  in  Bangalore,  Dhdrwir,  and  the  south  Mardlhi 
countr}'.  The  milk  of  the  HonavalU  cocoa-nuu  is  called  Gangii-^'ii, 
or  Ganges  water,  on  account  of  its  coolness  and  delicate  flavour.  The 
Tiimkilr-Shimoga  road  intenccls  the  southern  portion  of  the  tdluk. 

Honavalli  (from  the  goddess  '  Ilonnu-amuia ').— Village  in  TiSmkiSr 
Disiriiit,  Mysore  State.     l.;it.  13*  ao' n.,  long.  76' 34' 45' k.     Popula* - 
|lion  (1881)  i775i  of  whom  many  are  Brihmans.     Celebrated  for  its 
groves  of  cocoa-nut  jialms.     The  hcad-quoitcrs  of  the  Honavalli  tdluk 
have  recently  been  removed  to  Tiptdr. 

Hon&war. — Sub -division  of  North  Konaia  District,  Bombay 
Presidency.  Area,  446  square  miles;  contains  3  towns  and  118 
villages.  Popubtion  (18S1)  85,635,  or  41,439  male.t  and  43,186 
females;  number  of  houses,  13,588.  Hindus  numbered  74.158; 
Muhammadans,  7443 ;  'others,'  4034.  Since  1871,  the  population  has  I 
incicascd  by  3758.  Mysore  bounds  the  tdluk  on  the  east,  while  its 
western  shore  is  washed  by  the  Arabian  Sea.  Ilic  Gcrsoppa  river 
intersects  the  country,  flowing  from  east  to  west.  The  famous  Gersoppa 
Falls  are  36  miles  south-east  of  Honiwar  town.  About  one-third  of 
,the  tdluk  has  been  surveyed  and  settled.  The  incidence  of  th« 
isinent  varies  from  £1  to  £t,  43.  per  acre  in  the  case  of  garden 
lands;  from  1  is.  to  13s,  in  the  cose  office  land;  and  from  is.  to  is.  6d. 
in  the  case  of  dry  crop  land.  Communications  are  easy.  The  Sub- 
divLiion  contains  t  civil  and  4  criminal  courts;  police  stations  {Ihdnds), 
a;  regular  police,  56  men;  village  watchmen  {ihaukiddn),  16.  Lind 
revenue,  ;^i5,97s- 

Hon&war  {Honort).  —  Seaport,  municipality,  and  chief  town  of 
the  Sub-division  of  HonJwar,  in  North  Kanara  District,  Bombay 
Presidency;  situated  in  lat.  14*  16'  30' v„  and  long.  74*  sg'  E.,  50 
miles  souih-easi  of  KArwir,  on  the  north  of  on  eitcnsive  cst'jary 
or  inlet  of  the  sea,  forming  an  expanse  of  salt  water,  which  at  its 
south-eastern  extremity  receives  the  Gersoppa  or  Shlriwati,  a  con- 
siderable river  flowing  from  beyond  the  Western  Chits.  Popula- 
tion (1872)  5191,  (1881)  6658,  of  whom  5153  were  llimlut,  868  J 
Christians,  and  538  Muhammadans.  Average  annual  value  of  trad«  ) 
for  five  years  ending  1S73-74 — exports,  ;^3o,o3 3;   imports,  ;C3t>4<yt< 
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For  the  yut  iSSo-Si,  th«  \-alue  of  the  exports  wis  £fi^f>^i 
and  the  value  of  the  impons  £,tVh*,*it.  Honiwar  has  loig 
iwsscssed  a  coasting  uadc  of  irapoftance,  but  the  trade  has  gromi 
largely  of  recent  years.  Tlie  town  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda  (iij,'- 
1331):  and  shortly  afterwards  (1341)  is  d<:scTib<xl  by  Ibn  Baiiu 
as  rich  and  well  governed,  with  13  schools  for  boys  and  13  fn 
girls.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centur)-,  it  is  said  to  ha\e 
exported  much  rice,  and  to  have  been  frequented  by  shipping.  I*fl 
1505,  the  Portuguese  built  a  fon  .it  Honiwar;  and  two  years  later,  ii^ 
consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  King  of  Viiidpur,  they  attacked 
and  burnt  the  town,  Frederick  (1563-81)  calls  'Onor'  a  fort  of  the 
Portuguese ;  and  in  1 633,  Dc  la  Vallc  found  it  a  small  place,  but  sdII  to 
the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  On  the  decay  of  the  Pomigucsc  power 
in  India,  Hondwar  was  acquired  by  the  sovereigns  of  Bedniir ;  and  on 
the  conquest  of  Dcdndr  by  I  laidar  Ah,  this  town  also  submitted  to  him. 
In  1783  it  was  taken  by  assault  by  a  British  force  despatched  from 
Bombay,  under  the  command  of  General  Matthews ;  and  in  1 7S4  was 
successfully  defended  by  Ca|)iain  Torriano  against  Tipii  Sultdn,  tofl 
whom,  however,  in  the  same  year,  it  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
Mangalore.  On  the  overthrow  of  I'ipii  in  17991  it  again  came  into  the 
posse!ision  of  (he  British.  Visitors  to  the  celebrated  falls  of  Gctsoppi 
halt  at  Kon^iwai  to  procure  boats  to  take  them  up  the  river  tS  miles,  lo 
the  village  of  (lersopjia.  From  GeTSO|)pa  the  journey  to  the  fallik,  18 
miles,  is  made  by  road.  The  town  itself  lies  about  >  miles  from  the 
coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gcrsoppa  river,  which,  with  a  dangerous  bar 
and  an  entrance  channel  about  300  feet  broad,  expands  into  a  lake 
5  miles  long,  and  1  to  3  miles  broad.  In  the  lake  are  5  islands,  the 
largest  3  miles  long,  covered  with  palm  trees.  A  ship  may  anchor  is 
the  road,  with  the  HagstalT  of  Hoiidwar  bearing  east  by  north,  about  t^ 
miles  from  the  shore  in  5  to  6  fathoms  soft  ground. 

Hongal  {Bail  Hongat).  —  I'own  in  Belgium  District,  Bombay 
Presidency.  Lat.  15*  48'  N.,  long,  74'  54'  B.  Population  (1871) 
9001,  (18S1)  7806.  There  are  manufactures  of  cosne  cotton 
cloth  and  articles  of  native  apparel,  some  of  which  are  sold  in  the 
neighbouring  markets,  and  the  remainder  exported  viA  Belgium  _ 
to  the  Konk.in.  Hongal  is  built  on  rising  ground  on  the  eastern  fl 
side  of  a  fine  tank  from  which  ts  drawn  the  main  water-supply  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  prefix  'Bail'  refers  to  the  fact  of  the  town 
being  built  in  an  open  black-soil  country*.  The  market  b  celebrated 
for  the  superior  class  of  bullocks  brought  to  it  for  sale.  A  large 
annual  fair  is  held,  at  which  wrestlers  from  the  surrounding  country 
assemble: 

Honnali— 7a/«i  and  town  of  Shimoga  District,  Mysore  State;.— &» 
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HonnU-hole  (or  SuvarnJfati,  both  mMnmg  '  Coldcn  Slrrani ').— A 
thbutaiy  of  ihc  Kivcri  (Ciuver>)  river,  wliich  nins  through  ihe  K«ilh- 
ea«  comer  of  »ysoie  District,  Mysore  Stale,  and  joins  the  Kivcri  just 
wiibin  the  Madras  District  of  Coimbatore.  The  Honnu-holc  valley  is 
voy  fertile,  the  stream  being  danimed  in  its  short  course  by  3  |iMma- 
nent  nnicuts,  as  well  as  by  many  temporary  structure*,  yielding  x  yearly 
revenue  of  more  than  ^^3800, 

Hooghly.— River,  District,  Sub-division,  and  town,  Beng^iL — See 
H(,'i.;l,l. 

Horsleykonda  (or  IVnur^w  AfaHama  Konda), — Mountain  in  Kadapa 
(Cuddapab)  District,  Madras  Presidency.  Lot  13*  39' 30"  N.,  long, 
78*  38'  E. ;  about  4000  feel  above  sca-lcvel.  The  slopes  arc  well 
wooded. 

Hoaanjadi  (Hassangadi,  ^  New  Muir,'  Kanarese;  also  called 
J/ai,.'.7r);,irfi).  —  A  g/id/  or  pass  in  South  Kanura  Disiria,  Madras 
Presidency.  Lat.  13°  40'  N.,  long.  75'  i'  E.  On  Ihc  route  between 
Bcdniir,  the  seat  of  the  Nagar  Government,  and  the  Malahdr  coast,  and 
much  used  in  the  campaigns  with  1'ipii  Sultdn.  Practicable  for  carts 
as  far  as  Sankamiiriyan,  the  head  of  (he  water  communication  with  Ihe 
coast. 

Hosdriig  (also  called  J^Jia  Kot,  or  '  New  Fort ').— Town  in  South 
Kanaia  District,  Madnu  Prtsidcncy ;  situated  in  lat.  12'  18'  39' N., 
and  long.  75'  9'  15*  e.,  a  miles  from  the  sea,  and  4a  miles  from  Can- 
nanore.  Population  (1881)  not  returned  in  ihc  Ct-rsus  a"d  therefore 
[ireaumably  under  5000.  A  sub^ivi.iional  mation  with  sub-magistrste's 
court,  excellent  bungalow,  and  ruins  of  1  magnificent  fort. 

Hosdurga.  —  Td!uk  in  Chiialdnig  District.  Mysore  Sute.  Area, 
510  square  miles.  In  1871  the  population  was  60,810,  and  the  land 
revenue,  ^^6884.  Population  (t88i)  38,011,  namely,  37,081  Hindus, 
855  Muhammadans,  3  Christians,  and  184  Jains;  land  revenue 
<i88t-8}},  exclusive  of  water  rates  j£soi9-  Crops — (keli,  ragt,  and 
a  little  cotton.     Iron  is  smelted,  and  there  arc  worker*  in  brass. 

Hoidnrga. — Villa{{e  in  Chttaldriig  Disuici,  Mysore  State;  30  miles 
south  by  wc«  of  Chiialdrilg.  Lat.  13'  48'  10'  n.,  long.  76'  10' e. 
Population  (i88i)  1648.  Called  after  a  hill  fort  taid  to  have  been 
ere<rtcd  in  1675,  at  the  northern  Ijase  of  which  the  present  /e/t  or 
villajrc  n.ns  added  in  1708.     Head-quarters  of  the  Hosdurga  r-f/ui. 

HoshangtlbAd.— District  in  the  Narbadd  (Ncrbudda)  revision  of 
the  Chicf-Commissionership  of  the  Central  Provinces,  lying  between 
31*  40'  and  13*  59'  X.  lat.,  and  between  76'  38'  30*  and  78*  45' 
30*  E.  long.  Bounded  on  tlie  north  by  Ihe  NarlKid.i  (Nerbuddaj  river, 
which  separates  it  from  the  territories  of  Bhojiil,  Sindhia,  and  Holltu; 
un  the  east  by  the  Dudhi  river,  dividing  it  from  Narsinghpur  District ; 
on  Ihe  south  by  ihe  Districtt  of  Western  BcrHr,  Bettll,  and  CtiKwA. 
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wdrd ;  and  on  Iho  west  by  Nimir.  Area,  4437  square  mites.  Popu 
lation  (i8S()  488,787.  The  adminislntivc  head  ■  tiuortcra  of  the 
District  Are  at  Hoshakcabad  Town,  which  is  also  the  most  iwiHilous 
place. 

Pkytieal  Asptett. — Hoshangifbid  may  be  generally  described  ns  a 
valley  of  varying  breadth,  extending  for  150  miles  between  the  rivet 
Narbadd  (Ncrbudda)  and  the  Sitpura  Mountains.  The  soil  consists 
chie6y  of  black  bosnttic  alluvium,  oflen  more  than  lo  feet  deep ;  but 
along  the  banks  of  the  Narbadd  ihc  fertility  of  the  land  compensates 
for  the  lameness  of  the  scencT)'.  As  far  west  as  Handid,  only  an 
isolated  lock  breaks  at  intervals  the  monotony  of  the  plain.  Rich 
crops  of  wheat  clothe  the  gentle  undulations.  At  places  near  the 
river  some  woodland  tract  is  shaily  with  young  leak  trees  ;  but  cscejit 
in  the  poor  sandy  soil,  not  worth  cultivaiinj;,  little  or  no  jungle  has 
been  sulTcrcd  to  remain.  Beyond  Handi^  the  aspect  of  the  country 
changes.  I^w  stony  hilli  and  broken  ridges  cut  up  the  level  ground, 
while  Ihc  Vindhyas  from  the  north  and  the  SatpurJS  from  the  south- 
west throw  out  jutting  spurs  and  ranges,  along  Ihc  base  of  which  lie 
tracts  of  red  earth  and  ruck.  Much  of  the  sur&oe  here  is  covered  by 
an  alluvial  cotton-soil,  for  the  most  part  very  thin  ;  so  that  a  few  miles 
to  Ihe  west  of  HgrdiLi  blocks  of  granite  (or  the  milway  works  were 
quarried  from  a  depth  of  only  6  or  8  feet.  In  the  wilder  country  to 
the  west  of  the  District,  considerable  regions  arc  overgrown  with  jun^b 
On  the  south,  however,  apjKars  the  most  striking  contrast  with  the 
champaign  country  along  the  Narbadi.  The  lofty  range  which  shuts 
in  the  valley  is  remarkable  for  mountain  sccner)*,  surpassing  in  its 
I)ictures(iuc  irregularity  the  \'indii)-3n  chain  in  the  north — a  succession 
of  cliGTs  and  abysses.  Everywhere  huge  masses  of  sandstone  stand  fl 
boldly  out,  with  scarped  faces  of  rock  many  hundred  feci  high.  ™ 

Amid  these  precipices  rise  numberless  little  streams,  many  of  tbcm 
perennial  Winding  through  deep  glens,  and  working  their  way  from 
the  mountain  spurs,  they  flow  across  the  plain  between  sandy  I>ank9 
covered  with  low  jimgte,  till  ihey  swell  the  waters  of  the  Narbadi. 
Such  arc  the  Dudhi,  Anjan,  Denwi,  Ganjil,  and  Moran;  the  last  of 
which  cont.-iins  a  vein  of  indift'erent  coal.  Such,  too,  is  the  Tiwa,  so 
interesting  to  the  geologist.  *  At  its  mouth,  the  Bijawar  limestone  11 
seen  presenting  a  peculiar  structure  :  the  alternating  bands  of  siliceous 
and  calcareous  minerals,  instead  of  being  (ilanc,  are  concentric  around 
nuclei  of  quartz,  many  of  these  concentric  masses  being  of  great  siic 
A  little  farther  south  there  is  an  immense  mass  of  hard  quart»3se 
breccia,  similar  to  that  seen  north  of  Ihe  river  north-west  of  Chdndgarh, 
composed  of  purple  jasper-like  rock,  with  enclosed  angular  fragments  (£ 
quartiite  j  upon  this  rest  Vindhyan  shales,  sandy  as  usual,  and  passing 
upwards  into  the  tyi>ical  quartuic  sandstone,  which  forms  hills  west  *A 
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the  Mrcam.  Higher  up,  the  Tdwa  trap  conies  in ;  and  fonlier  on  stil), 
there  is  a  patch  of  granitoid  lock.'  None  of  the  above-named  streams, 
however,  ore  of  any  great  importance ;  and  the  boundary  rivers,  the 
Narhadd  and  the  I'dpii,  are  the  only  considerable  waters  in  Hoshang- 
dbid.  At  Chirwd,  in  the  west  of  the  District,  a  dense  low  forest 
extends  over  a  large  region  ;  but  by  far  the  Bnest  timber  is  found  in 
the  reserved  tracts  at  Boii  and  Di;nwi,  which  were  made  over  to 
Hoshangdbdd  from  the  District  of  Chhindwdri  in  1865,  and  are  rich 
in  leak  and  tiil.  Good  btiilding  stone  h  raised  from  eighteen  quarries 
in  the  District. 

History. — Licilc  is  known  of  the  history  of  HoKhanj;dbid  jirior  to 
the  Manithi  invasion.  The  four  Gond  Rdjis  who  hold  the  caMern 
portion  of  the  District  derive  their  title  from  the  Rijds  of  Mandld. 
The  central  region  was  subject  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Gond 
(lower  at  lJcog.nrh  ;  and  iti  the  extreme  west,  tlie  Gond  Rdjd  of 
Makrdi  apparently  cxerdacd  an  cstcnsivc  independent  jurisdiction. 
In  the  time  of  Akbar,  Handid  was  the  hvRd-([uailcrs  of  a  sarkAr  or 
District,  and  wax  occupied  by  Mughal  troops;  Seoni  was  attached  to 
a  Province  of  Bho[>dl,  and  Hoshangdbdd  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  In 
all  probability  the  easicrn  part  of  the  District  maintained  a  rude  inde- 
pendence, the  im)ic[ial  power  at  Delhi  not  caring  to  wrest  this  rugged 
region  firom  the  wild  Gond  tribes  who  inhabited  it.  About  1730  a.d., 
Oost  Muhammad,  the  founder  of  the  Bhopdl  family,  took  the  town  of 
Hoshangdbdd,  and  annexed  a  considerable  territory  with  it,  sttctching 
from  Sconl  lo  the  Tiwa,  or  even  as  far  as  Sohdgpur.  In  1743,  the 
Peshwi,  lidldjl  Bijf  Rdo,  passed  up  the  valle)'  on  his  way  to  attack 
Mandld,  and  seized  the  opportunity  to  subdue  the  Handia  /•ar^ands, 
which  he  succeeded  in  retaining  in  bis  possession.  Eight  years  later, 
KaghujI  Blionsla,  the  Mardlhd  Kdjd  of  Nagpur, overran  the  whole  range 
of  hills  from  Gdwilgarh  to  Mahideo,  and  reduced  the  country  cast  of 
Handid  and  south  of  the  Narbadd,  except  the  portion  held  by  ])ho|>dl. 

Hitherto  the  rival  dynasties  of  Ndgyur  and  Uho|>dl  had  not  come  into 
conflict,  and  the  Gond  Rdjis  in  the  cast  still  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence. In  1795,  however,  a  contest  was  begun  by  the  Uhonslas, 
which  lasted  with  few  intermissions  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
did  not  cease  till  it  had  spread  desolation  over  the  face  of  this  fertile 
*"alle>'.  The  first  achievement  was  that  of  Ilenf  Singh  Siibahd.-ir,  one 
of  Raghuji's  officers,  who  captured  the  town  and  fort  of  Hosh.ingdbdd, 
after  a  sturdy  resistance  from  the  Bhopdl  tiooits.  In  1801,  however, 
the  Bhonslas  tost  by  an  intrigue  what  it  had  cost  them  a  two  months' 
siege  to  gain.  The  Ai/Mfr  or  governor  was  so  alarmed  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Ilho|u!l  party,  that  on  the  approach  of  ^^'a^l^ 
Muhammad,  then  the  virtual  ruler  of  Bhopdl,  he  gave  up  the  place 
without  striking  a  blow  in  its  defence.    Encouraged  by  this  success. 
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and  by  the  occupation  of  Sconf,  Waxir  Muhammad  proceeded  to  overrun 
all  the  Sohdgpur  parganA,  and  to  lay  siege  to  the  fort  of  Sohagpur 
itself.  Heie  his  good  fortune  dcwrted  him.  The  fort  was  relieved  by 
a  force  from  Scont  Chhapdnt,  which  defeated  U'azir  Muhammad  with 
heavy  loss.  He  was  hotly  pursued  as  far  ai  Hoshangdbod :  and, 
making  a  stand  outside  the  town,  his  horse  was  killed  under  htm.  A 
rude  Monc  figure  of  a  horse  still  marks  the  spot.  In  this  cmcrgcncj", 
Wazfr  Muhammad  mounted  his  celebrated  tailless  charger,  PankhriJ 
(whence  his  name  of  Hiind-i  Ghoreki  Sawdr),  and  escngted  by  leaping 
him  over  the  battlement  of  the  fort  The  Ndgpur  army,  bowcwr, 
failed  in  their  attack  U|ion  the  fort,  and,  after  vainly  besieging  it,  con- 
tented themselves  with  htirning  the  town.  In  1S09,  Hoshangdbdd  wa$ 
again  assailed  by  a  Ndgpur  force.  The  garrison  held  out  for  three 
months;  but  finding  their  communications  n-ith  Uhopdl  cut  off,  and  a 
battery  erected  against  them  on  the  north  xi<)e  of  the  river,  they 
jurrendered  Overcome  by  these  disasters,  Wa/fr  Muhammad  called  in 
the  Pindiri  freebooters  to  his  help;  and  till  they  were  finally  extiqjated 
in  1817,  the  whole  of  this  fertile  region  became  a  prey  to  ravage  and 
massacre,  J  ^rgc  tracts  of  country  were  laid  entirely  waste ;  and  every- 
where throughout  the  Oistn'ct  the  fruits  of  long  yeatx  of  industry-  were 
destroyed  and  dispersed.  Under  the  order  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  restored,  prosperity  is  gradually  reluming. 

In  181S,  that  part  of  the  District  which  was  held  by  Nigpur  was 
ceded  under  an  agreement,  subsetiuently  confinncd  by  the  treaty 
of  i8a6.  In  1844,  the  region  of  Hardii  Handii  was  made  over  by 
Sindhia  at  an  extimiiied  vahic  of  ;^i4,ooo,  in  |>art  [inyment  of  the 
<Jwalior  contingent;  and  by  the  treaty  of  i860,  it  was  permanently 
transferred,  and  became  British  tciritory.  The  Mutiny  of  1857  failed 
10  disturb  English  authority  in  Hoshangdhdd.  There  was  some  trouble 
with  the  police  at  Hardi ;  a  petty  chief  rebelled  in  the  Mahadco  Hills ; 
and  Tantia  Top(  crossed  the  valley  in  1858. 

Popidation. — A  rough  enumeration  in  1S66  returned  the  popula- 
tion of  Hoshangabdd  at  440,433,  and  a  regular  Census  in  1871 
disclosed  450.118  persons,  exclusive  of  the  attached  feiidntor)-  Slate  of 
Makkai.  In  1881,  the  popubiion,  also  exclusive  of  Makrii,  was 
returned  at  488,787,  being  an  increase  of  38,569,  or  8-56  per  cent, 
during  the  nine  years  since  i8;j.  The  rcsulu  disclosed  by  the  Census 
of  i83i  may  be  thus  briefly  summarised  : — Area,  4437  square  miles  ; 
towns  and  villages,  1536;  number  of  houses,  112.511,  of  which  101.863 
are  occupied  and  9658  unoccupied.  Total  jiopulauon,  48S,;87, 
namely,  males  251,493,  and  females  136,194  ;  average  density  of  poptila-  H 
lion,  ito  per  square  mile;  towns  and  villages,  '35  per  stjuari-  mite; 
persons  per  town  or  village,  318;  houses  per  square  mile,  i3'i8 ; 
inmates  i»cr  occupied  house,  475.    Classified  according  to  sex  and  age, 
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there  were  83,947  l»o>'s  and  79,403  girls  below  is  years  of  ngc  ;  mnlcs 
abtnc  ta  years  of  age  numbered  169,546,  and  females  156,892. 
Cbssitied  according  lo  religion,  Hindus  numbered  390,650,  or  79-9  per 
cent,  of  the  Dmrict  pojiulation  ;  Muliainmadanit,  33,355,  ^'^  4'S  1^' 
ccnL ;  Kdbirpamhis,  3373;  Jatns,  1725;  Sikhs,  4;  Satnitmis.  9; 
Pdrsit,  41  ;  Jews,  5  ;  Chri.slians  7S3  ;  tribes  still  jirofesslng  aboriginal 
faiths,  69,840,  or  14*3  per  cent. ;  and  'others,'  3,  The  most  numerous 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  including  both  Hindus  and  non- Hindus, 
are  Gonds,  61,009  in  1881;  Kiirkiis,  38,458;  Bhils,  6604;  Savars, 
894 ;  KoU,  375 ;  and  Kawiis,  97.  Among  the  Hindus,  firdhmans 
in  1881  numbered  31,585,  and  RilJimlN,  54,6-15;  the  mass  of  the 
Hindu  [wpuhlion  coniiisting  of — Kurmis,  10,993;  I>]dl)fK,  7433; 
Kachbis,  S938;  Ahfre,  14,717;  Balahfs,  34,345  ;  Baniyfe,  5713  ;  TeKs, 
9186;  Cilj'ars,  33,170;  ChnmJm,  17,647;  and  other  inferior  castes. 
I'he  Muhammadan  population  are  divided  according  to  sect  into 
Sunnis,  11,160;  Shias,  571  ;  Wahibts,  3a;  and  'others,'  591.  The 
Christian  population  comprises  154  British  bom,  96  other  Europeans, 
63  Eurasians,  33  I ndo- Portuguese,  337  natives,  and  100  unspecified. 

There  are  only  four  towns  in  Hoshangib^d  District  with  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  5000,  vi/_  Hosmancauao,  the  District  headquarters, 
population  (1881)  15,863;  Harda,  11,303;  Sohagpur,  7037;  and 
SeoNi,  6998,  Of  the  1536  towns  and  villages  comprising  the  District, 
793  contain  less  than  two  hundred  inh.ibitants,  501  from  two  to 
live  hundred,  184  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand,  45  from  one  to 
two  thousand,  6  from  two  to  three  thousand,  3  from  three  to  five 
thousand,  and  4  upwards  of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  The  four 
largest  towns  mentioned  above,  together  with  the  smaller  town  of 
Babii  (population,  381S),  arc  the  only  municipalities  in  Hoshangdbdd; 
ihcy  have  a  total  pc)]>ulaiiDn  within  municipal  limits  of  44,919,  or 
nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  District  population.  As  regards  occupation, 
the  male  population  are  divided  by  the  Census  Report  of  18S1  into 
the  following  six  muin  classes:  —  Class  (1)  Professional,  including 
Government  officials  of  every  sort,  and  the  learned  piofessions,  6886 ; 
(a)  domestic  sen'ants,  inn  and  lodging-house  keepers,  3698;  (3}  com- 
mercial, including  merchants,  traders,  carriers,  etc.,  5438 ;  (4)  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  class,  including  gardeners,  95,849  ;  (5)  industrial 
class,  including  manufacturers  and  artisans,  34,610;  (6)  industrial  and 
non-productive,  comprising  general  labourcre,  male  children,  and  un- 
specified, 107,013. 

Agrievltun. — Of  the  total  area  of  4437  square  miles,  only  3533 
square  miles  are  assessed  for  Government  revenue.  Of  the  assessed 
area,  1330  square  miles  are  relumed  as  under  cultivation,  680  squaro 
miles  as  cultivable,  and  533  square  miles  as  uncultivable  waste.  Wheat 
forms  the  staple  crop  of  the  District.    The  rich  black  soil  of  U\ft\-jA.\ws 
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tiurows  up  3  rank  abundance  of  wcedit,  which  cannot  be  TOote^H 
befine  the  dry  season ;  and  consequently  this  soil  is  d«'Oied  alnww 
aitiTcly  to  cereals.     I'heic  are  raised  vithout  manure  or  inigUton; 
rotation  of  crops  ix  not  tetorted  to,  nor  \*  the  Innd  allowed  lo  remain 
fallow.     Only  garden  crops  and  su^^r-canc  arc  manured  and  watered. 
Since  the  American  Civil  War,  cotton  has  been  raised  in  incrcacijif 
qiiiiniilies  on  the  higher  soiiit.    the  ai>|)roxiinate  area  under  the  diflerent 
crops  (including  land   twice  cropped)  is  returned  as  followx: — Rlce^ 
11,369  acres;  wheat,  591,837;  other  rood-grains.  368,90a;  oil-seeds; 
58,316;  sugiu-cane,  649;  cotton,  11,885  i  other  fibres,  716;  lobaccOi 
1344;   vegetables.  isSo;  and  miscellaneous,  5444  acres.     The  oxen 
bred  in  Koshangibdd  are  stout  bcnsls,  useful  for  heavy  draught  and 
for  ploughing  the  deep  black  soil,  but  much  inferior  in  pace  and  iictivitfl 
to  the  small  Berdr  buUocki.     Sheep  and  goats  come  principally  fromj 
Bundclkh.ind.     Agricuhurnl  stock  (aj)proximatc)^cows,  bullocks,  and 
bulTaloes,  336,133 ;  horses,  894  ;  ponies,  7319 ;  donke)-s,  1811 ;  sheep 
and  goats,  31,705;  pigi,  1176;  catts,  11,678;  ploughs,  3i.95(>.    The 
Census  of   i88i  showed  a  total  of  3635  proprietors,     I'he  tenants 
numbered  94,478,  of  whom  15.641   had  either  absolute  or  occupancy 
rights,  while  35,819  were  tcnants-at-will  or  of  unspecified  status.     The 
remaining  tenants  consisted  chiefly  of  assistants  in  home  cultitnition(W 
50,113,  or  of  sub- tenants  or  cultivators  holding  land  on  a  produce-™ 
sharing  tenure.     Agricultural  labourers,  including  field  servants  and 
herdsmen,  numbered  46,571.    The  toL-il  adult  agriculttirists  numbered 
144,178,  or  3g'5i  per  ccnL  of  the  District  population,  the  average  pro- 
jiorCion  of  cultivated  and  cultivable  land  being  10  acres  for  each  sdult 
BgriculturisL     Total  Government  revenue,  including  cesses  and  local 
rates  levied  on  land.  jf46,3is,  or  an  average  of  js.  ijd.  per  cultivated 
acre  ;  total  rcnial  paid  by  the  cultivators,  ;^i33,o73,  or  an  average  olfl 
IS.  iifd.  ijcr  cultivated  acre.  H 

In  this  District,  as  throughout  the  Narbadi  valley,  some  estates 
have  for  generations  belonged  to  iKlly  chiefs,  who  have  retained  their 
ancestral  domains  through  all  the  changes  of  times  and  dynasties  down 
to  the  ]»t'sent  day.  Such  arc  the  R^jas  of  Fatchpur  and  Sobhipur, 
whose  title  dates  back  to  the  Gond  princes  of  Mandl£  For  many 
generations,  also,  the  petty  hill  chiefs  in  the  Mahidco  Hills  maintained 
a  scmi'indejiendence  of  the  rulers  of  Deogarh  and  Ndgpur.  But  in 
1818,  when  they  raised  their  clans  in  support  of  Api  Sdhib,  they  were 
thoroughly  subdued  by  the  British  troops.  The  Kngtish  agents,  how- 
ever, continued  the  policy  of  maintaining  these  tdtukdirs  in  their  rights ; 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  Sir  K.  Temple,  late  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, the  Government  formally  confirmed  them  in  this  position — with 
the  exception  of  the  zamindAr  of  Kaikheri,  whose  lands  were  COnliKated 
\a  consc'jucnce  of  his  share  in  the  rebellion  of  1S58. 
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The  rent  rates  per  acre  for  different  crops  were  returned  ss  follows 
in  1S82-83: — Wheat,  35.  3d.;  rice,  3s.  yd.;  inrerJor  graio,  if.  4jd. ; 
cotton,  31.  lojd. ;  sugarcane,  7$.  Sfd. ;  oilseeds,  is.  7]d.;ribivi, 
IS.  6]d. ;  and  tobacco,  ss.  4d.  per  acre.  The  average  produce  per 
acre  in  lbs.  was — wheat,  400  ;  rice,  jao ;  inferior  grain,  440 ;  cotton 
(cleaned),  36;  sugar  i^r),  490;  oil-seeds,  340;  fibres,  i8a;  and 
tobacco,  180  lbs.  The  ordioaiy  prices  of  produce  arc  as  follow;— 
Wheat)  5s.  3d.  a  cwt. ;  cotton,  3ts.  a  cwt. ;  refined  sugar,  i  is.  a  cwt. 
The  wages  per  diem  of  skilled  labour  avenge  la.,  of  untitled 
labour,  6d. 

Commera  and  Trait. — There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  note,  and 
nicri;1y  the  ordinary  handicrafts.  The  u-orkers  in  Ivass  have  a  local 
repuUtton.  The  coarser  fabrics  worn  by  the  peasantry  are  still 
mainly  supplied  by  the  weavers  of  the  Disiiict ;  although,  since  the 
demand  for  cotton  in  1S63-64  raised  the  price  of  the  mw  maiciial, 
a  large  number  of  looms  have  ceased  working.  HoshangdMd  docs  a 
considerable  export  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  receiving  in  return 
English  piece-goods,  spices,  and  cocoa-nuts  from  the  wnt,  salt  from 
Bombay,  and  sugnr  by  wny  of  Mira4pur  from  the  cast.  Owing  to  the 
o]>cning  of  the  railway,  the  trade  of  the  District  now  tcnda  to  take 
the  direction  of  Bombay. 

The  length  of  made  roads  in  Hoshang^tbJd  is  relumed  at  498  miles. 
The  highroad  to  Bombay,  which  runs  through  the  District  irom 
east  to  west,  is  only  aligned  in  pans,  and  only  partially  embanked  or 
drained.  The  line  from  Iloshangib.id  towards  Uciiil,  which  |)aues  the 
railway  station  at  Icdrsi,  is  the  best  road  in  the  District.  That  from 
Hard^  to  Handii.  the  old  high-road  from  the  Dcccan  to  Agra  in  the 
days  of  the  Mughals,  i»  little  belter  than  a  well-dclincd  track:  while 
the  other  roads  in  tlie  District  arc  merely  fair-weather  routes,  of  which 
those  from  Sconf  and  llartU  towards  Betiil  arc  perhaps  the  bcsi. 
The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  intersects  the  whole  District  from 
west  to  cast,  with  stations  at  BinkhcH,  Alakheri,  Piporia,  Sohigjiur, 
Sconi,  Bjignf,  Riiiipur,  Hirsi,  Dularia,  Dbarmkundi,  Pagdhal, 
'I'lmarnf,  Hard^  Bhiringi,  Khiikiin,  and  Harsud.  It  crosses  the  Tiwa 
by  a  viaduct  at  the  opening  of  the  gorge  through  which  the  ri%-er  issues 
from  the  Sdtpuraa ;  and  a  short  tunnel  carries  it  under  a  projection  of 
the  hill  close  by.  The  Bhopdl  State  Railway,  which  was  0{)ened  for 
traffic  in  May  1881,  crosses  the  District  from  north  to  south  from 
Hoshangibid  town  to  ttdrsf,  where  it  joins  the  Great  Indian  Penin- 
sula Railway  system.  1'otal  length  of  railway  communication,  175 
miles.  Bcudes  roads  and  railways,  the  Naibadi,  Tiwa,  Denwi,  and 
Ganjil  supply  nwans  of  communication  by  water  for  150  miles  during 
part  of  the  year. 

AdminhtratioH. — In  1861,  Hoahangdbdd  was  formed  into  a.  %»^vt.->M 
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District  of  the  BriiUb  Government  of  the  Central  Provinces.      It  ■ 
administered  l>y  a  Deputy  Cuminissioner,  with  As&iatunts  and  tak^Mrti 
Total  revenue  in  1876-77,  ^69,841,  of  which  the  land  revenue  yielded 
^^43,813,     Total  cost  of  District  officials  and  police  of  all  kindly 
;C>4i733'     By  18&1-83,  the  total  revenue  of  the  Diairia  luid  increased 
W  ;£85,99i,  and  the  InniJ  revenue  to  ;^44,7U-    Total  cost  of  oificials 
and  jxilice  of  all  kind^  in  1883-83,  .^'5-844-     Number  of  ci^-jl  and 
revenue  judges  of  all  sons  within  the  District,  13;  nugistr^tes,  1 
Maximum  distance  from  any  village  to  the  nearest  court,  55  miles 
average  disLince,  14  miles.    Numhcr  of  police.  631  men,  continR  ;^7568 
being  I  policeman  to  about  every  S  square  miles  and  to  every  779 
inhabitants.     The  daily  average  number  of  convicts  in  jail  in  the  year 
1883  was  118,  of  whom  8  were  females    The  number  of  Government 
or  aided  schoolx  in  the  District  under  Government  inspection  in  tSSi 
was  97,  attended  by  4495  pupils.    This  is  exclusive  of  uninspected 
indigenous  schools,  for  which  no  reliims  arc  available.    TJie  Census 
Report  of  1881  relumed  5343  boys  and  133  girb  as  under  inslruciion, 
besides  131441  males  and  i$i   females  able  to  read  and  write,  but 
not  under  instruction.    'I'hc  District  contained  five  municipalities  in 
1883 — Hosliangdbdd,  Seoni,  Harda,  Sohdgpur,  and  Babaf,  with  s  total 
population  of  44,919.      Total    municipal  income,  ;^7393,  of  which 
jC^'^I  ^"■^*  derived  from  octroi  and  other  taxe«;  average  incidence  of  _ 
taxation,  is.  9^.  per  head.  I 

MtdUal  Asputt. — 'I'hc  District  is  generally  free  from  violent  altema- 
tion.i  of  temperature ;  hot  winds  are  rare,  and  the  nights  during  the 
siJtiy  weather  and  rains  are  always  cool.  The  cold  weather  is  seldom 
severe.  In  1S81,  the  tcra|K:raturc  in  the  shade  at  the  civil  station, 
Hoshang.'tbdd,  was  recorded  as  follows:  —  May,  highest  reading, 
lioS*  F.,  lowest  74°;  July,  highest  reading  87'4',  lowest  72*; 
December,  highest  reading  84%  lowest  50'.  The  rainfall  is  exceed- 
ingly variable,  ranging  between  the  limits  of  40  and  60  inches  in 
the  year,  the  average  for  the  35  years  ending  18S1  being  46'a8 
inches.  In  i88z  it  was  58*17  inches,  or  tt'89  inches  above  the 
average.  The  winter  rains,  however,  are  very  regular;  and,  according 
to  a  local  tradition,  there  have  been  famines  from  too  much  rain,  but 
never  from  drought.  Owing  to  its  position  as  a  long  valley  between 
two  great  mountain  ranges,  HoshangnbJd  is  subject  to  violent  atmo- 
spheric influences ;  and  the  harvest  is  seldom  gathered  without  hail- 
stonns  and  thunder-showers.  The  prevailing  diseases  of  the  District 
are  fevers  and  bowel  complaints.  In  tSSa,  six  charitable  disjienaries  _ 
atforded  medical  relief  to  37,361  in-door  and  out-door  patients.  In  H 
i88i,  the  total  registered  deaths  numbered  13,017,  or  39*33  V^ 
thousand  of  the  population.  During  the  five  previous  years,  the 
reported  deaths  per  annum  averaged  i6'S9  per  Iboitsand.    [For  further 
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Infonnation  regnrding  HoEhangdbid,  see  ihc  Setllemtnt  Rtpori  of  Mr. 
C.  A.  Elliott,  the  opCTations  of  which  extended  from  April  1855  to 
November  1857, nnd  from  July  1859  to  Match  i8<)<i ;  also  the  Oauttter 
of  fhi  Crir/ra/  /"^i^'Mrta,  by  Cliarlct  Grant,  F.*ci.,  C.S.I.,  pp.  306-117 
(Nij^ur,  1870):  and  the  AnnHal  AiimirihtralioH  and  Defurrlmfntal 
Stpi'ii'^  f<'r  lh(  Central  Pror'inets  irom  1880  to  1S83.] 

Hoshang^b&d. — Noith-rasli-rn  tahsit  or  Sul>-divixion  of  Hoshang- 
SEbdd  District,  Central  Provinces,  lyinp  between  ai'  41'  and  12*  59' 
tt.  \M.,  and  between  76*38'  and  78*  aA'  =•  'o"K-  Area  (1S81), 
890  aquare  miles,  with  1  town  and  353  villages;  number  of  houses, 
31.74J.  Total  population,  r 51, 181,  namely,  males  78,769.  and 
females  73,413;  average  density  per  square  mile,  171;  number  of 
persons  per  village,  430;  petwns  per  house,  4'8.  The  total  adult 
agriculturists  numbered  44,805,  or  29'44  per  cent,  of  the  taMsfl 
population,  the  average  area  of  cultivated  and  cultivable  land  being  9 
acres  per  adult  agriculiuriiL  Of  the  total  area  of  S90  square  miles.  738 
square  miles  arc  assessed  for  Government  revenue.  Of  this  assemed 
area,  407  square  miles  are  relumed  as  cultivated,  194  square  miles 
as  cultivable,  and  137  square  miles  aa  uncultivable  waste.  Tola! 
amount  of  Government  assessment,  including  local  cesses  and  rates 
levied  upon  the  land,  ^15,041,  or  an  average  of  in.  i|d.  per  cultivated 
Bcrc ;  toul  rental,  including  cesses,  etc  paid  by  the  cultivators,  jf  40,339, 
or  an  avera^  of  js.  iijd.  per  cultivated  acre.  The  la/ijil  contains 
5  civil  and  8  criminal  courts,  including  the  headquarter  courts  of  the 
District;  number  of  police  stations,  3,  with  7  outposts;  strength  of 
re(;ulaT  police,  143  men. 

HoabangibtUL— Chief  town  and  head-quarters  station  of  Hoshang- 
Ab.'fd  District.  Central  Provinces.  Lai.  30'  45'  30*  u.,  long.  77"  46'  n. 
Situated  on  the  south  ^de  of  the  Naibadi  (Nerhudda),  on  the  road 
from  Bhopil  to  Betdl  and  Nitgpur,  and  the  high-road  to  Bombay, 
though  the  greater  part  of  the  through  traffic  passes  by  a  shorter  route  5 
miles  to  the  south.  The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  lie»  1 1  miles 
off,  the  nearest  station  being  Itarsi  on  the  Bciiil  road.  Since  1882,  i!ic 
BhopilSiateRailwayhas  connected  HoKhangabdd  town  with  I»trsi.  Popu- 
lation (1877)  1 1,613  I  (iSSi)  15,863,  namely,  males  8744,  and  females 
7 1 19.  Hindus  numbered  1 1,700 ;  Muhammadans.  3551 ;  Kabfrpanthls. 
4  ;  Christians,  279 ;  Jains.  278  ;  Jews,  2  ;  and  non-Hindu  aborigine*.  49. 
The  supposed  founder.  Hoshang  Shdh,  the  second  of  the  Chorf  kings 
of  Mdlwit  (referred  by  Prinsep  to  a.i>.  1405),  died  and  wm  buried  in 
the  town,  but  his  bones  were  subsequently  remm-ed  to  Mindd. 
Hoshangitbdd  remained  insignificant  till  the  t!hopal  conquest,  about 
1720,  when  a  massive  sionc  fort  was  constructed,  with  its  base  on  the 
river,  commanding  the  Ilhopil  road.  It  sustained  several  sieges,  and 
parted  alternately  into  the  hands  of  the  Bhopdl  and  Nil^iux  ^x<»y<I\^^^M 
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HosuasgabAd  Dcstrict).  The  materials  havt  since  been  tnoslfl 
removed  piecemeoL  In  iSt;,  General  Adams  occupied  the  town,  an^ 
(hrcw-  up  some  earthworks  out^dc  it.  From  1818,  Hoshangabid  hxi 
bcvn  (he  residence  of  the  chief  British  ofRcinl  in  cluige  of  the  District, 
and  lately  it  has  been  made  the  head-quarters  of  the  Narbadd  Divistob 
A  church  has  been  built.  I'hc  town  contains  3  main  and  a  bnndi 
dixfieiisaiy,  and  school-houses  nnd  j.iil.  It  forms  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Eo^tisli  piece-goods  imde  in  the  District,  and  docs  a  brisk  business  ia 
cotton,  grain,  etc.,  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange.  A  good  MsJr,  triih 
some  ]>etCy  shops,  at  which  European  articles  are  sold.  The  wing  of  a 
Native  Infantry  regiment  is  stationed  here:  The  municipal  income  of 
the  town  in  tSSi  amounted  to  jf  1415.  of  which  ^£1939  was  derived 
from  octroi  and  other  taxes;  average  incidence  of  taxation,  is.  j^d 
per  head. 

HoshMrpuT.  —  District  in  the  Lieutenant  -  Governorship  of  the 
I'unjab,  lying  between  30'  58'  and  $2*  $'  s.  lot.,  and  between  75*  31" 
and  76*  41'  E.  long.  Hoshiirpur  forms  ilie  central  District  of  tbc 
Jalandhar  (Jullundur)  Division.  It  stands  twenty-second  in  order 
of  area  and  fourth  in  order  of  population  among  the  thirty-two  Districts 
of  the  Pimjab,  comprising  1-04  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  and  4-79  per 
ccnL  of  the  total  popuhtiun  of  the  British  Districts.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north-east  by  the  District  of  Kingia  and  the  Native  State  of 
Bilispur;  on  the  north-wcsi  by  the  river  Bcas  (Bids),  separating  it  from 
GurdEtspur  District ;  on  the  soulh-wesi  by  J.Tlandhar  (Jullundur)  District 
and  Kapurthdia  State ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  Sullej  (Sallaj)  and 
Ambdia  (Umballa)  District,  Area,  a  180  square  miles.  Population 
(18S1}  901,381   souls.     The  administrative  head -quarters  are  at  ihe^ 

town  of  HOSHIARPUR.  ■ 

PAysioil  Aspecls. — The  District  of  Hoshiarpur  falls  into  two  neaily 
equal  portion.-)  of  hill  an<l  plain  country.  Its  c.^ilern  face  consists  of 
the  westward  slope  of  the  K^ngra  mountains,  a  range  of  the  outet 
Himitlayan  system.  Parallel  with  that  great  ridge,  a  line  of  lower 
heights,  which  orographically  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Siwdlik  chain  in  Nihan  and  the  Gangctic  Dodb,  traverses  the  District 
from  north-west  to  south-east ;  while  between  the  two  chains  lies  a 
valley  of  uneven  width,  known  as  the  Jaswdn  Diln.  The  external  or 
Siw^lik  range,  which  composes  the  backbone  of  the  District,  belongs 
geologically  to  the  tertiary  system,  being  mainly  formed  of  sand  here 
and  there  hardened  into  stone  and  conglomerate ;  while  orographically 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  conimuation  of  the  Siwdlik  chain  in  Ndhan  and 
theGangeticDodb.  It  consists  in  its  southern  portion  of  sandy  hillocks, 
opening  out  into  undulating  plateaux,  which  r.ircly  permit  of  cultivation. 
Nonhward,  the  table-lands  split  uii  into  broken  spurs,  still  perfectly 
barren,  or  interspcTscd  with  patches  of  forest.    As  the  range  subsides 
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near  its  northern  exUeinily  towards  the  Eeas  (Biis),  (he  sandy  levels 
pass  into  a  Kion}>  but  cultivable  soiL  Towards  the  middle  of  its  length, 
bill  nearer  the  Sutlej,  tht-  rnngc  spre.ids  into  a  broad  stretch  of  uplands, 
well  cultivated,  called  Bel  M.inaswil,  consisting  of  u  villages,  ihe 
holding  of  an  ancient  house  of  Dodh  R^ijputs,  the  Rinis  of  Mdnaswil. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  tract  is  still  held  in  jd^ir  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  ilie  line. 

Hast  of  this  long  Siwdlik  ridge,  the  open  viUey  of  ihc  Jaswin 
Diin  corresponds  to  the  Khidrda  Ddn  of  Nihan  and  the  Dchra 
DtSn  of  the  Gangeiic  uplands.  Its  upper  portion  is  travelled  by 
the  Sodn  torrent ;  while  the  Sutlej  (Satbj)  sweeps  into  its  lower  end 
by  a  break  in  the  hills  a  few  miles  south  of  Una,  and  flows  in  a 
southerly  direction  till  it  turns  the  flank  of  the  Siwllik  range,  and 
debouches  westward  upon  the  plains.  The  Himilayan  shoulders 
which  slmt  in  the  jaswin  Pun  to  the  cast  arc  the  CliiiUpurni  range, 
and  the  ranges  of  Kdngra  DiMrict  and  Btlispur  Slate. 

Westward  from  the  foot  of  the  Siwdlik  hills  stretches  the  pbin  portion 
of  the  District.  It  consists  throughout  of  alluvial  formation,  wilh  a 
gentle  westerly  slojie,  prodiice<I  by  the  deposil  of  silt  from  the  mountain 
torrents  in  the  submontane  tracL  Neat  the  hills,  sand  covers  a  great 
part  of  the  face  of  the  country;  but  in  the  lower  slopes  a  rich  soil 
occurs,  fertilized  by  Ihe  fre^li  loam  and  by  the  general  moisture  of  the 
climaic:  The  Beas  (Bias),  on  the  extreme  northwest,  has  a  fringe  of 
lowland  {kMdar),  exposed  to  moderate  but  noi  excessive  inundalions 
and  considered  as  feitile  as  any  sioiilar  iraci  aJong  the  river  bank. 
Here  large  areas  produce  two  crops  a  year — wheal  in  the  spring,  and 
Indian  com  in  the  autumn ;  while  sugar-cane  and  tobacco  fiounsh  on 
Ihe  rich  soil  of  mingled  sand  and  loam. 

Of  Ihe  two  great  boundary  rivers  of  the  District,  ihe  Sutlfj  on 
passing  through  ihc  Bild-ipur  liills  strikes  the  Siwdlik  range  and  turns 
southwards,  running  between  steep  banks,  but  having  a  narrov  fringe 
of  highly-culiivaled  soil  on  either  side.  After  jiassing  the  extremity  of 
the  Siwdlik  hills,  it  luras  sharply  westward,  and  for  about  i  G  miles  forms 
the  bountlary  between  Hoshidrpur  and  Ambdia.  The  river-bed  is 
sandy  with  occasional  rapids  caused  by  boulders  in  ihe  upper  part  of 
lU  course.  Lower  down  it  becomes  navigable,  and  is  crossed  by  seven 
ferries. 

The  Beas,  when  it  meets  the  Siwdlik  range  after  issuing  from  the 
Himdlayas,  curves  northward,  forming  for  some  distance  the  north 
boundary  of  the  District ;  then,  sweeping  round  the  base  of  the 
hills,  it  flows  almost  south,  forminf;  tlic  western  boundar)-  of  the 
District,  scp'iMiing  it  from  Curdispur.  It  is  fringed  throughout  by  a 
fertile  strip  of  alluvi,il  soil,  similar  to  that  of  the  Sutlej.  'J'hc  channel 
is  brood  and  ilL-defmed,  full  of  islands,  and  exi>anding  into  «\d&  v'vi^, 
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The  dq)th  of  the  main  .ttrcam  is  about  5  feAt  In  the  dry  season,  swctlii^ 
to  15  in  tl>e  rains.  In  the  cold  weather,  the  river  is  fordablc  in  manj- 
places,  but  the  furds  arc  dangerous  on  account  of  quicksands.  The 
river  is  not  bridged  in  this  part  of  its  course,  but  is  crossed  by  eight 
ferries.  Between  the  town  of  Dasuha  and  the  Bcas  n  a  long  tract  of 
manh  land  known  xf,<hamk,  of  an  avcmgc  breadth  of  i^  mile,  runnin; 
parallel  with  the  cuiifm:  of  the  Beas  for  scceral  miles,  and  probably 
UisriciRg  an  ancient  bed  of  the  river.  Tlie  best  rice  is  grown  in  this 
bog,  but  it  is  only  of  Ule  years  that  any  jiart  of  it  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  pans  of  it  are  e^'cn  now  nnrcclaimed,  the  water 
being  80  inexhaustible  that  the  soil  affords  no  footing  Tarts  of  the 
tnarsh  afford  extelieni  gracing  ground  for  cattle,  a  great  drawback,  how- 
ever, to  its  utilisation  in  this  respect  being  the  enonnous  number  ofl 
leeches  which  are  found  in  the  grass  as  well  as  in  the  water. 

Tlicre  are  no  Government  canals  in  the  District,  but  an  old  cut  coa> 
Gtrucicd  in  the  early  part  of  last  centurj'  passes  through  the  northern 
comer,  and  irrigntcs  portions  of  70  villages.  At  the  time  of  annexation 
this  canal  had  become  almost  choked  by  accumulations  of  silt,  and  had 
fallen  into  disuse.  Its  subsequent  clearance  was  effected  by  the  volun- 
tary efforts  of  the  villagcrt,  in  whom  the  entire  control  of  the  canal  b 
now  vcMcd.  The  expenses  of  maintenance  and  repairs  arc  defrayed  by 
a  rate  levied  by  a  committee  of  villagers. 

There  arc  six  demarcated  Government  forest  reserves  in  the  Distric 
called  Panjil,  Lohdra,  Bindrdban,  Karampur,  Dami,andGagriwdl,ag 
gating  148  square  miles.  The  twofiist  named,  situated  in  the  Chintputnil 
range,  principally  consist  of  tliU  (Pinus  longifolia) ;  and  the  third  and 
fourth,  occupying  the  extreme  northern  spur^  of  the  Siwdltk  hills,  are 
composed  entirely  of  bamboo.  Groves  of  fine  mango  trees  arc  common, 
especially  towards  the  Bcas.  Gold  Is  found  in  inkignilicant  quantities 
in  the  bed  of  the  Sohdn  stream.  IJmestone  is  quarried  at  Bslirdmpur. 
near  Garhshankar.  Saltpetre,  obtained  from  saline  earth,  is  manu- 
fsctured  in  many  parts.  The  wild  animals  of  the  District  include 
leopards,  hya:nas,  wolves,  antelopes,  deer,  etc,  Feathered  game  is 
plentiful.  fl 

History.  —  Before  the  advent  of  the  Muhamnwdans  the  country™ 
around  Ho»hidrpur  formed  part  of  the  Katoch  kingdom  of  Jalakdmar 
(Jullundur).  When  that  an<:ient  RAjput  State  broke  up  into  minor 
principalities,  the  present  District  was  parti.illy  divided  between  tlie 
Rijds  of  Jaswin  and  Ditirpiir,  both  of  Katoch  descent.  The  origin  of 
the  former  kingdom  dates  b.-ick  beyond  the  dawn  of  the  historic  period ; 
but  the  foundation  of  Dkdrpur  look  place  as  recently  as  tlie  16th 
century.  .At  that  time,  according  to  tradition,  the  Katoch  princes  of 
Kdngra  treacherously  occupied  the  submontane  country  of  Hoshidirpur, 
and  filed  Ihclr  capital  at  Diiirpur.    The  native  Rijds  of  the  two  petty 
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StattS)  Jn^w^in  and  Didrpur,  retained  undisturbed  poBBeanon  of  ihHr 
tairitorics  until  a.d.  1759,  when  the  rising  Sikh  chidbdjUi  who  had 
already  csUblishcd  themselves  in  the  lowlands,  coinin«nced  a  scries  of 
encroachments  upon  the  hill  tracts.  'I'he  Jaswiin  Rifjdi  early  lost  a 
portion  or  hi:i  dominions;  and  when  Ranjit  Sin^jh  concentrated  the 
nholc  Sikh  power  under  his  own  government,  both  the  pcuy  Katoch 
chiefs  were  com|jcl!ed  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Lahore.  At 
last,  in  1815,  the  agijressive  Mohdrdjd  forced  the  ruler  of  Jaiwdn  to 
resign  hrs  territories  in  exchange  for  an  estate  held  on  fi;ud.il  tenure 
{ji^f)  \  while  three  years  later  his  neighbour  of  Ditiirpur  met  with 
similar  treatment.  Meanwhile,  the  lowland  portion  of  the  District  had 
also  jiasscd  into  the  hands  of  Sikh  adventiircn,  who  ultimately  fell,  like 
their  brethren,  before  the  absorbing  power  of  Ranjit  Singh.  By  the 
close  of  the  year  1818.  the  whole  country  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  Bcas 
bad  come  under  the  Government  of  l.ahore.  A  small  portion  of  ihe 
District  was  administered  by  deputies  of  the  Sikh  governors  at  Jalan- 
dhar;  but  in  the  hills  and  the  Jaswin  Ddn,  Kanjit  Singh  assigned  most 
of  his  conquests  to  feudal  rulers  {jdjprJiirs),  amongnt  whom  were  tlie 
deposed  Rdjis  of  Diulrpur  and  Jaawin,  the  Sodhis  of  Anandpur,  and 
the  Sikh  priest,  Bcdi  liikrnma  Singh,  whose  hcad-iiuartcrs  were  hxcd  at 
Una.  Below  the  Siwalik  hills,  Sfaer  Singh  (afterwards  Mahiritjil)  held 
Hdjipur  and  Mukeriin,  with  a  large  tract  of  country;  while  other 
great  tribut.iries  received  assignments  elsewhere  in  the  lowlnnd  region. 
Shaikh  Sandhe  Khan  (now  an  honorary  magistrate  at  I.a)iore)  had 
charge  of  Hoshiirpur  at  the  date  of  the  British  annexation,  as  deputy 
of  the  Jalandhar  governor. 

,\fter  the  close  of  the  first  Sikh  war  in  1846,  the  whole  tongue  of 
Und  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Ik-as,  together  with  the  hills  now 
contiitiiiing  Kingra  Dislrici,  passed  into  the  hands  of  our  Govem- 
DwnL  The  deposed  Rijds  of  Ditdrpur  and  Jaswdn  received  cash 
pensions  from  the  new  ni1er«,  in  addition  to  the  estates  granted  by 
Ranjit  Sin>;h;  but  they  expressed  bitter  disappointment  that  they 
were  not  restored  to  their  former  sovereign  positions.  'I'he  whole 
of  Uedi  Bikrania  Singh's  grant  was  resumed,  and  a  pension  was 
offered  for  his  maintenance,  but  indignantly  refused ;  while  part  of  the 
Sodhi  estates  were  also  taken  back.  Accordingly,  the  outbreak  of 
the  MiiltAn  (Mooltan)  war  and  the  revolt  of  CKattar  Singh,  in  1848, 
found  the  disaJTected  chieftains  ready  for  rebellion,  and  gave  tbcta 
aa  opportunity  for  rising  against  the  British  power.  In  connection 
with  the  ICingra  Riijas,  they  org.nnixed  a  revolt,  which,  however,  was 
soon  put  down  without  sciious  difficulty.  The  two  Rijis  and  Ihc  other 
ringleaders  fell  into  our  hands  and  their  ciUtes  were  conTiscated, 
Kdji  Jagat  Singh  of  Dttirpur  lived  for  about  30  years  at  Benares  on  a 
pension  from  the  British  OovcmmcnL    Umed  Singh  of  Jiswitt  wwKwtA 
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a  simitar  3.1lDwancc ;  nnd  his  grandson,  Rin  Singh,  va*  penniiiec!  to 
reside  at  Jammu  (Jutnmoo),  in  receipt  of  his  pension;  while  on  the 
assumption  by  Her  hfnjesty  of  the  imperial  title  in  Janunry  1877,  the 
/f^/r  confiscated  in  1S48  was  restored  to  Tikka  Ragnilth  Singh,  gnat- 
grandson  of  the  rebel  Raji  Umcd  Singh,  and  son-in-law  of  the  Mahiriji 
of  Kashmir.  Bcdi  Hikraraa  Singh  followed  Oiattar  Singh  ai  Guwtat. 
but  surrendered  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  obtained  leave  to  reside 
at  Amritsar.  His  son,  Sujdn  Singh,  iim  receives  %  Government 
pension,  and  has  been  created  an  honorar}-  magisiraic.  Numeroas 
other  local  chieftains  still  retain  estates  in  the  District,  the  most  notice- 
able being  the  RKnds  of  Mdnasvil  and  the  Rii»  of  Bibhor.  The 
sacred  farailj:  of  the  Sodhis,  lineal  descendants  of  Rim  Das,  the  fourth 
Sikh  Gum,  enjoy  considerable  pensions. 

Popuhtmi. — The  Census  of  t868,  taken  on  an  area  corresponding  to 
the  present  District,  and  allowing  for  subsequent  changes  and  transferR, 
disclosed  a  total  population  of  <)37,6<)<)  persons,  diMributed  among  3184 
villages  or  townships,  and  inhabiting  108,050  houses.  The  last  Census, 
in  i88r,  returned  the  population  of  Hoshidrpur  nl  901,381,  showing  a 
decrease  of  36,318,  or  387  per  cent,  in  the  thirteen  years.  These 
901,381  persons  were  spread  over  an  area  of  3180  square  miles,  residing 
in  1093  villages  or  towns,  and  inhabiting  156,096  houses.  Mates 
numbered  481,536,  and  females  419,855  ;  proportion  of  males  53*30  pw 
cent.  Persons  persquaremile,  413 ;  villages  per  square  mile,  "96 ;  houses 
per  square  mile,  93;  persons  per  village,  431 ;  persons  per  house, 
5-77.  As  regards  religious  distinctions,  Hindus  numbered  550,185,  ot 
6ro4  per  cent. ;  Muhammaclans,  190,193,  or  3J'io  per  cent. ;  Sikhs, 
59,784,  or  663  per  cent.;  Jains,  1119,  or  'is  per  cent.;  Pdrsls,  a; 
Christians  and  '  others,'  98.  The  ethnical  division  shows  the  following 
results: — Among  the  Hindus  and  Sikhs,  Brdhmans  numbered  77,4"  ;■ 
Rijputs,  55ii8of  Kshallriyas,  19,750;  Baniyis,  1591  ;  Jdts,  115,748;™ 
Giijars,  13,411 :  among  the  Muhammadans,  there  were — Sayyids,  4060 ; 
Mughals,  tjoo;  Pathiins,  7514;  Shaikhs,  6833 ;  Rdjputs,  46,183 ;  Jits, 
19,980 ;  and  Giijars,  44,889. 

The  Jits  form  the  most  numerous  tribe  in  tlie  Distriel.  The)- 
abound  in  the  plains,  both  Muhammadans  and  Hindus,  and  are  ex- 
cellent cultivators.  The  Ritjputs,  as  cultivators,  are  inferior  to  the 
Jits,  generally  letting  out  their  small  farms  to  tenants,  and  living  on 
a  bare  pittance  of  rent.  The  SiwAlik  chain  makes  n  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  two  great  creeds;  the  RHjpuls  of  the  hills  and 
the  Jaswitn  Dtfn  retain  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  those  of  the 
plain  have  generally  adopted  IsUm.  'Che  IMhmans  engage  for  the 
most  part  in  agriculture  or  trade,  but  some  are  extensive  landholders. 
The  Gifjars,  both  Muhammadans  and  Hindus,  are  principally  found 
in   the  hills  or  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Beas  and  Sutlej.    They  are 
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indifTercnt  cutthntots,  but  devote  their  attention  to  gming.  The 
Pnth.'ins  include  losny  important  families,  and  own  several  vilbges, 
but  iliey  do  not  excel  as  cultivators. 

The  »o93  villages  or  towns  are  thus  classified  in  the  Census 
Report — lets  than  two  hundred  inhabitants,  791 ;  from  two  to  6ve 
hunilred,  751;  from  five  hunilred  to  a  thousand,  375;  from  one  to 
two  thouMnd,  141;  from  two  to  three  thousand,  10;  from  three  to 
five  thousondt  7  ;  Irom  five  to  ten  thousand,  6 ;  from  twenty  to  fifty 
thousand,  t.  The  District  contained  9  municipalities  in  iSSt,  naincly, 
HusiiiAKPUR  (population,  21,363).  Urmar  Tanda  (7130),  Mukerian 

(41 16),  DASUVA  (6348),  AnaNTiPUR   (5S78),  HaRIANA  (6473),  CAKIIt>l- 

WALA  (2438),  Uka  (4389),  and  Muni  (6499).  The  Census  of  1881 
also  returns  the  population  of  Garhskankar  at  5375. 

As  regards  occupation,  the  Census  Report  classified  the  adult  male 
population  as  follows: — Class(i)  professional,  11,451;  Class (i) domestic, 
11,378;  Class  (3)  commercial, 6007  ;  Class(4)ngricultur3l  and  pastoral, 
'7>>559>  Class  (5)  nianufacmring  and  industrial,  80,7:5;  Class  (6) 
indefinite  and  non-productive,  17.413  ;  Class  (7)  unspecified,  1375. 

Asriadlurt. — The  cnhivaied  area  in  1880  amounted  to  783,983 
acres,  out  of  a  total  assessed  areaof  i,39Sio6i  acres.  The  plain  portion 
of  the  District  difTcrs  litllc  in  its  agricultural  capabilities  from  the  neigh- 
bourinj;  lowlands  of  Jalandhar  (Jullundiir),  the  only  jweutiarily  beinp 
that  rice  is  more  largely  grown  in  Hoshlirpur,  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  niarsliy  Rats  along  the  banks  of  the  Heas  (BliU}  and  in  the  beds  of 
the  Siwdlilc  torrents.  The  other  staple  food-grains  comprise  wheat, 
barley,  gram,  and  tnaizc.  Millet  ijodr)  is  chiefly  gromi  for  fodder, 
being  cut  while  green.  Sugar-cane  is  produced  as  a  commercial  crop, 
in  quantities  sufficient  for  exportation ;  but  the  cotton  grown  docs  not 
exceed  the  local  demand.  Fibres  and  indigo  form  unimportant  items 
of  the  harvest ;  tobacco  is  raised  for  the  supply  of  the  hill  tract.  I'he 
estimated  area  under  the  principal  crops  in  1880-81  was  returned  as 
fiillows: — Wheat,  33r,7s6  acres;  rice,  33,771  i  y^rf/-,  38,932;  bijra, 
14,189;  Indian  corn,  100,517;  barley,  31,653;  gram,  31,981;  moth, 
99,363;  wdM,  17,638;  tHasir,  14,104;  tobacco,  4451;  oil-seeds, 
30,837;  cotton.  10,633;  hemp,  6733;  satBower,  9559;  indigo,  333; 
sugar-cane,  35,637;  and  ve^tables,  3411  acres.  The  state  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge  is  very  backward.  The  implements  arc  of  the 
simplest  description :  manure  is  cmjiloycd  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  towns  and  villages,  the  ground  is  often  overworked,  and  the  cattle 
are  of  the  poorest  sort  Only  30,548  acres  ate  returned  as  under 
irrigation,  clii^lly  from  an  old  canal  in  the  northern  corner.  Neverthe- 
less, improvements  make  slow  but  steady  progress,  the  use  of  manure 
becoming  mote  frequent,  and  the  area  under  the  superior  crops  in- 
creasing from  year  to  year.     In  the  hill  portion  of  the  Distritt^wuMrt. 
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of  the  luu)  sttU  remuns  ihe  property  of  joint  sharcholdc-rs ;  but  id 
the  plains  the  communal  tenure  has  generally  given  way  lo  several 
ownership.     More  than  half  the  tenants  possesE  rights  of  occupancy. 

The  agricultural  stock  in  the  District  was  approximately  estimated  as 
follows  in  1879  : — Cows  and  bullocks,  334,099 ;  horses,  4336 ;  |K>oies, 
3534;  donkejrs,  6356;  sheep  and  goaU,  108.953;  P'gs.  100;  camel*, 
530;  ploughs,  111,835.    Kaics  of  rent  vary  with  the  cro|M  which  the 
soil  is  fitted  to  produce.     Rioe  lands  bring  in  from  4s.  o|d.  to  j^t, 
IS.  9d.  per  acre;  wheat  land*  from  Sjd.  (worst  dry  soil)  to^f  a,  17s.  ^ 
(best  irrigated) ;  sugar-cone  and  tobacco  lands  rise  ax  high  as  J[^%,  14S.  fl 
Cash  wages  are  almost  unknown,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  towns ;  and  they  seldom  exceed  3d.  per  diem  for  unskilled,  or  9d. 
for  skilled  labour.     In  villages,  labourers  receive  payment  in  kind, — 
during  harvest,  a  sheaf  of  corn  daily  in  addition  to  their  food  ;  at  other 
seasons,  their  food  alone.     Prices  of  agricultural  produce  ruled  as 
follows  in  J.muary  1S81 : — Wheat,  17J  sen  per  rupee,  or  6s,  4d.  per 
CwL  ;  flour,  15J  sen  jier  ruiwre,  Or  JH,  3d.  [Wr  cwl. ;  barley,  34  ttrt  per 
rupee,  or  4s.  Sd.  per  cwl  ;  Indian  com,  14  sen  per  iui>ee,  or  4^1  Sd.  ■ 
per  cwt ;  joAr,  aa  sers  per  rupee,  or  5s.  id.  per  cwL ;  bdjra,  18  sen 
per  rupee,  or  fia.  3d,  per  cwt. ;  rice  (best),  6  seri  per  rupee,  or  iSj.  8d. 
]ier  cwt. ;  cotton  (cleaned)  and  sugar  (refined),  ij  sirs  per  rupee,  ovfl 
j^i,  4S.  gd.  per  cwt,  " 

Commerce  and  Tradf,  etc. — The  trade  of  Hoshidrpur  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  its  raw  materials,  including  grain,  sugar,  hemp,  safflowcr,  fibres, 
tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and  lac.  Of  these,  stigar  forms  by  far  the  most 
important  commercial  item.  The  cane  grows  in  various  portions  of  the 
plains,  and  the  sugar  is  refined  in  the  larger  towns,  and  cxponcd  to  all 
pans  of  tlie  Punjab,  and  especially  lo  Amritsar.  1'he  grain  produced 
scarcely  exceeds  the  local  dera-ind,  and  the  surplus  is  not  exported  at 
once,  but  hoarded  up  against  the  occurrence  of  famine  in  less  favoured 
Districts,  when  it  is  sent  lo  the  most  favourable  markei.  The  man 
fadures  comprise  scarves  (Juagis)  and  all  kinds  of  native  cotton  fabric^' 
shoes,  lopc,  and  blankets.  The  cotton  goods  trade  is  of  some  import- 
ance, amounting  in  one  suburb  of  Hoshiirpur  (Kh.inpur)  to  ihe  value 
of  from  ^40,000  to  j£6o,ooo  per  annum.  I'here  is  also  a  trade  io 
lacciuered  (wooden)  ware,  and  articles  ornamented  with  inlaid  ivory, 
Woollen  carpets  arc  manufactured  in  a  School  of  Industry.  A 
religious  fair  at  Anandpur,  the  head-ipiarters  of  the  Nihang  sect 
Sikhs,  allracis  an  enormous  concourse  of  people.  The  Mukeri.'ln  fair 
draws  together  about  40,000  visitors;  and  the  three  at  Chintpumi, 
15,000,  50,000,  and  55,000  respectively.  The  District  contains  no 
railway  or  telegraph.  The  Jalandliar  and  Kangra  road,  which  crosses 
the  Siwaliks  and  the  Jaswin  Diin,  forms  the  chief  route ;  and  fair  roads 
connect  Hgshidrpur  and  other  centres  with  the  neighbouring  towns. 
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IwmSSo,  there  were  t6  miles  of  memllcd  zn^  697  mflcs  of  unnettUedi 
Moi     Walcr  communication  is  afforded  by  60  miles  of  navignbto 
nveis.    The  only  printing  establishment  in  the  District  is  a  Uthogiaphic 
press  at  llie  head-iiuaitcnt  town. 

Adminiitralion. — In  1851-511  'he  total  imperial  revenue  amounted 
10^135,546.  By  1880-81,  it  had  risen  to  ^158,366  ;  of  which  sura 
the  land-tax  contributed  ;£^i35,ot9,  or  slightly  Icks  than  five-sixths. 
The  only  other  item  of  importance  is  that  of  stamps.  In  addition  10 
this  amount,  a  local  revenue  is  raised  for  cxpcndituie  on  works  of 
public  utility  within  the  District  The  incidence  of  the  land  revenue 
per  acre  is  higher  in  Hoshidrpur  than  in  any  other  Punjab  Distria, 
except  Jnlandhar  (Jullundur).  During  iS8o-8i,  jo  civil  nnd  revenue 
judges  and  15  magistrates  exercised  Jurisdiction  in  the  District.  The 
legut.ir  or  imperial  police  force  in  1881  consisted  of  a  total  force  of  1 
39S  oflicers  and  men,  of  whom  303  were  available  for  protective  and 
detective  purposes,  the  remainder  being  employed  as  guards  over  jails, 
treasuries,  and  ns  escorts,  etc.  A  municipal  and  ferry  [lolice  force  of 
100  men  is  also  mainUined.  In  i88t,  tlie  police  investigated  S03 
'  cognisable '  cases,  of  which  convictions  were  obtained  in  399,  In  these 
cases,  658  persons  were  j)laced  upon  Irinl,  of  whom  416  were  finally 
convicted.  The  village  watchmen  {(haukUdrs)  numbered  1680  men. 
The  District  jail  at  Hoshi^Srpur  received  714  prisoners  in  1881 ;  daily 
awragc,  350. 

State  education  was  carried  on  in  i88t  by  means  of  97  schools,  having 
a  joint  roll  of  5081  pupils.  This  is  independent  of  unaided  and 
indigenous  village  schools;  and  the  Census  Report  of  1881  relumed 
Sua  boy*  nnd  65  girls  as  under  instruction,  besides  15.009  m.-tlt-t  nnd 
166  females  able  to  read  and  write  but  not  under  instruction.  The 
giiV  school  in  connection  with  the  Hoshiitpur  Mission  had  57  pupils 
on  the  roll  in  July  1883.  For  fiscal  and  administrative  purposes,  the 
District  is  divided  into  4  tahsiis,  comprising  3093  villages.  The 
rc\-enue  of  the  9  municipalities  in  1880-81  amounted  to  jC5'-t5>  <>' 
I*.  7jd.  iwr  head  of  the  iiopulation. 

Mtdieal  AsptHs. — The  District,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  hills, 
possesses  a  comparatively  cool  and  humid  climate ;  but  no  record  of 
temperature  exixis.  The  annual  rainfall  for  a  period  of  33  years  ending 
1S81  was  35'S3  inches.  Malarious  fever  pTev.iils  in  an  endemic  form, 
and  cholera  occasionally  appears  as  an  epidemic.  Bowel  complaints 
also  cause  much  mortality.  The  total  number  of  deaths  recorded  in 
i83i  amounted  to  27,694,  or  30  per  thousand  of  the  population.  There  j 
are  chantablc  di.-<])cns:ines  at  HoshJldpur,  DasiJya,  Un.i,  Oaihshankar,  \ 
Anandpur,  and  Tanda,  which  in  1881  afforded  medical  relief  to 
51,354  persons,  of  whom  1017  were  in-door  patients.  (For  further 
information  regarding  Hoshiirpur,  sec  the  StttUmoit  S<for(«S  vWii\vi 
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Mr.  C.  A.  Roe.    AIki  the  Dutrict  GauUttr,  publl^Kd  by  the  Punjal 
Government ;  ihc  Ptrnjah  Cenmi  Report  for  1881  ;  and  the  AJmiiiilttv^ 
lien  an.i  Ihparlmental  Rff>orfi  of  the  Province  from  1880  lo  1883.  J 

HoahiirpUT.— Central  tahsU  of  Hoshi.-lqiur  Districl,  Punjab,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  a  fertile  and  well-watered  plain;  lying  between  31*  15' 
30"  and  31*  40'  M.  laL,  and  between  75'  47'  30"  and  76"  la'  s.  lon^ 
Area,  478  square  milet;  number  of  villagct,  504.  Population  (1868) 
350,936;  (1881)  139,486,  namely,  males  117,101,  and  females  113,385, 
showing  a  dccieaw  of  10,450,  or  4'i6  per  cent.,  during  the  ihiricca 
years  ending  iSSi.  Classified  according  to  religion,  there  were  in 
188 1  : — Hindus,  117,831;  Muhammadans,  104,941;  Sikhs,  16,199; 
and  'othera,'  515.  Average  den^ly  of  |topubtion,  501  per  square 
mile.  Total  revenue  of  the  ta&sii  (1883),  ^33,451:  The  adminis- 
trative staff  consists  of  i  Dcpul)'  Commissioner,  1  JutUcial  Assistant, 
3  A&itsiant  and  extra- Assistant  Commissioners,  t  takiildir,  ar>d  3 
tHHmifi.  These  officers  preside  over  9  civil  and  revenue  and  6  criminal 
courts.  Number  of  iiolice  circles  ijtkdnis),  3 ;  strength  of  regular 
police,  1 1 1  men,  besides  435  village  watchmen  (tAaukUdn),  ^| 

Hoshi&rpur.  —  Chief  town  and  adminisOalivc  hcad-quarterx  of 
Hosliiilipur  District,  Punjab.  Ijt  31°  33'  13"  N.,  long.  75'  57'  17*  E. 
Situated  on  the  bank  of  a  broad  sandy  bed  of  s  torrent,  about  5  miles 
from  the  foot  of  the  Siwalik  Hills.  Population  (1S68)  10,868;  (i88t) 
31,363,  namely,  9968  Hindus,  10,641  Miih.immadans,  190  Sikhs,  405 
Jains,  and  59  'others.'  Founded,  according  to  tradition,  about  the 
early  port  of  the  14th  century.  Occupied  during  the  Sikh  period  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  Filizalpuria  confederac>-,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
Ranjit  Singh  in  1809.  The  Mahiraji  and  his  successors  maintained 
n  con  sill  era  i>1c  cantonment  i  mile  souih'Cast  of  the  town,  and  the 
British  Government  continued  to  keep  it  up  for  several  years  after 
the  annexation.  The  cantonments  were  abandoned  after  tlie  mutiny, 
and  all  that  now  remains  are  a  few  ruined  houses,  a  cemetery,  aod  a 
roofless  church.  Floods  from  the  neighbouring  torrent  fic(|Ujently 
threaten  the  town,  although  the  stream  now  sets  towards  the  station 
with  less  vehemence  than  previously.  A  large  embankment  or  dandh 
to  protect  the  town  was  constructed  in  1853,  but  was  carried  away  by 
the  rains  of  1854  and  the  masonrj- piers  were  engulfed  in  thesA&d.  The 
smaller  streets  conust  chiefly  of  nanow  aiij-dt-tat,  but  Kveral  broad 
thoroughfares  traverse  the  town.  The  civil  statioti,  situated  about  a 
mile  from  the  native  town,  contains  Ihe  District  court-house  and 
treasury,  lahsU  and  police  offices,  dispensary,  staging  bungalow,  and 
sanii.  Both  station  and  town  are  plentifully  wooded,  and  enjoy  a 
good  sanitary  reputation.  Trade  in  grain,  sugar,  and  tobacca  Manu- 
facture of  country  cloth,  inlaid  wood-work,  shoes,  brass  and  copper 
vessels,  and  lac.      Imitation   Pcrsbn  carpets  are  abo  made  at  the 
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Industrial  School.  Municipal  revenue  in  1881-83,  chiefly  from  octitH, 
^J977  ;  averajfe  incidence  of  tnxntion,  ss.  lojd.  per  head. 

Hoskot — Tdluk  in  the  cast  of  Bangalore  District,  Mysore  Stale. 
Are:!,  401  sqit.-iTC  miles.  In  1871,  the  population  was  69,885,  and 
the  land  revenue,  jQ^'J^Z.  Population  (1881)  54,S74>  namely,  if)^S 
Muhammadans,  51.533  Hindus,  and  iii  Christians;  land  rc^'cnuc 
(1883),  exclusive  of  water  rate*,  •Ct3,^bo.  Mostly  an  open  countfi". 
The  Idlui  contains  i  crimiDal  court ;  number  of  police  stationB  {Mnth), 
8  ;  regiil.ir  police,  63  men  ;  village  watch  {t:hokklddrs),  t^i. 

Hoskot  {/fasa-K<}t,  '  New  Fort  ').^Town  in  Bangalore  District, 
Mysore:  State,  and  headquarters  of  Hoskot  Idluk ;  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  South  Pinikini  river,  18  miles  north-cast  of  Kangaloie  city, 
on  the  Bangalorc-Kolar  road.  I.aL  13*  4'  30"  s.,  long,  77*  49'  40*  e. 
Population  (1881)  4377.  Founded  about  1595  by  a  local  chieftain, 
attracted  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  ad\-ant3ges  of  irrigation. 
A  tank  with  an  embankment  1  miles  long  forms,  when  full,  a  sheet 
of  water  10  miles  in  circumference.  Two  religious  gatherings  are 
held  in  the  year,  each  attended  by  about  5000  pcnons.  Hoskot  was 
annexed  to  Mysore  by  Haiil.ir  .Mf  in  1761. 

Hoapet  {'AWc  Tojvn'). — Town  in  Bellary  District,  Madras  Presi- 
dency; situated  in  lat.  15°  is'4o"n.,  and  long,  ;6*  16' e.,  about  39 
mile*  north-west  of  liellary  city.  Population  (1871)  10,005;  (18S1) 
10,119.  Hindus  numbered  8868;  Muhammadans,  1331;  Chri.itinns, 
60;  and  'others,'  60.  Number  of  houses,  1311.  A  kasbd  ton-n  with 
a  tahaldii^t  and  sub-magistrate's  court,  bungalows,  school,  dispensorj'. 
and  I  fme  temples.  The  old  fort  has  been  levelled.  Hospet  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  head -Assistant  Collector  of  the  ncwly-consliluted 
Binltict  of  Ucll.iry,  and  a  station  on  the  Matmagoa-Hulili  and  Bellaiy 
Railway  now  (1883)  under  con.struction.  Ii  will,  on  the  completion 
of  the  line,  form  the  point  of  departure  for  visitors  to  the  ruins  ol 
Vijayanagar,  which  arc  but  a  few  miles  distant.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  inhabii.mts  arc  weavers. 

Hossangadi. — OMi  or  pass  in  Cotmbatore  District,  Madras  Presi- 
dency.— Sit  HOSANCAtJi. 

Hostlr  {Ooioor).  —  Tdluk  in  Salem  District,  Madras  PFesident?. 
Lai.  13'  a'  N.,  long.  77'  30'  B.  Known  as  'the  UtIIighAt*  or  tAhtk 
above  the  gluils ;  50  miles  long  and  43  biodd.  Area,  I3i6  square 
miles.  Population  (1871)  r93,037,  of  whom  185,073  were  Hindus 
of  the  Vaishnava  and  Sivaitc  sects;  Muhammadans,  6703,  mostly 
SunnCs;  Christians,  1161,  nearly  all  Romon  Catholics.  Number  of 
houses  (1871),  44.750:  number  of  villages,  94a.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  i88i  are  as  follows :— Population,  131,770,  of  whom  ii4,()i5 
were  Hindus;  Muhammadans,  5899;  Christians,  939;  'others,'  17. 
Number  of  houses,  35,813;  number  of  villages,  i\\.    PriTw.i,Y^V  sWaim^ 
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— HosiSr,  Dcnlunikota,  Mattakcri,  Thalli,  Bagalur,  Udcnapach.  Th^^ 
nonh-nestern  portion  of  the  Uiiuk  is  plain  and  undulating ;  in  the 
east  is  a  series  of  rocky  hills;  the  souili-ca^t  affords  some  pictoresqw 
Kenery,  the  village  of  J:iulik(.-n  particularly  attracting  the  eye.  Geologj- 
cally  the  forination  is  fpeiiisic ;  iron  is  obtained  at  VcixtnapalU ;  aod  the 
presence  of  gold  ii  suspected.  The  climate  generally  is  malarious; 
average  rainfall  (1S78),  31  inches;  highest  tcmi>er!iiure  in  May,  81*  F. 
The  population  arc  miserably  poor,  especially  since  the  great  famiiK  of 
1876-78.  A  little  weaving  is  carried  on;  and  there  is  some  trade 
in  grain  and  oil-teedi.  Area  under  cultivation  (iSSi-83),  315,751 
acres;  land  revenue,  jti6.o7o.  Coffee  and  tea  have  been  growa, 
but  the  cultivation  has  not  succeeded.  Sandal-wood,  ebony,  saiin, 
rosewood,  and  teak  timber  abound.  The  /ii/«;t  contains  1S7  miles  of 
road;  45  miles  were  consiruacd  during  the  famine  of  1876-7&. 
There  are  within  the  Idiuk  3  chininiil  courts  and  iz  police  stations; 
regular  police,  114  men, 

HoBlir.  —  Village  in  Kolir  District,  ]t4>-sorc  State.  Populatioa 
{1871)  575r;  (i88t)  ao6i.  We«kty  fait  held  on  Saturday,  attended 
by  300  persons. 

Hosiir  (ODitw).  —  Town  in  Honlr  /d/iti,  Salem  District,  Madras 
Presidency.  Pojmlation  (i88t)  5S69,  namely,  5170  Hindus,  655 
Muhammadans,  and  44  Christians.  The  head-quarters  of  a  sub- 
Collector;  lahiiUd/t  and  munsi/'s  cowrts;  police  station;  Anglo-ver- 
nacular and  girls'  school.  Four  miles  to  the  south  is  Maitakeri,  a 
remount  dci>6l  from  which  all  the  cavalry  and  artillery  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  are  supplied.  ^| 

Hoti-Mard&n.  —  Cantonment  in  Pcshdwar  District,  Punjab,  ano* 
head-quarters  of  ilie  Yusafzdi  Sub-division ;  situated  in  Ltt.  34*  1 1' 
15"  N.,  and  long.  72'  6'  t,  on  ilie  right  bank  of  the  Kalirfni  ri^-er.  16 
miles  nonh  of  Nauahahra  (Nowshcra),  and  33  miles  north-cast  of 
Peshiwar  city.  Derives  its  name  from  the  two  villages  of  Mardin  and 
Hoii,  which  occupy  the  lunk.t  of  the  Ralpiinl  immediately  below  the 
cantonment.  Contains  the  lines  of  the  Corps  of  Guides,  whose  head- 
quarters arc  permanently  stationed  here.  Small  fort,  occupied  by 
the  corps.  Population  (iSSi)  2766,  namely,  J313  in  canioiuocnts, 
and  443  in  the  civil  lines.  Muhammadans  numbered  1616;  Hindus, 
819  ;  Sikhs,  195 ;  and  'others,'  26.  The  civil  lines  lie  a  tittle  south  on 
the  N.iu6hahra  ro.id,  and  contain  the  sessions  house,  liAsUl,  police 
station,  post  and  telegraph  offices.  Government  charitable  dispensary, 
and  other  public  offices.  An  Assistant  Commissioner,  de]>uled  from 
Peshawar,  resi<lea  at  Hoti-Marddn,  in  charge  of  Vusafzdu  The  ravine 
of  the  Kal]idnl  is  very  deep  opposite  the  sution,  aiwl  the  stream 
fonucily  had  a  tendency  to  encroach  on  the  cantonment,  but  this  has 
now  been  checked  by  means  of  willows  planted  along  its  bank& 
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EOQiijf-tharaw. — River  and  township  in  Amhcisl  District,  Brittxli 
Burmn. — See  Haunc-tiiahaw, 

Howrah  (/^rtwro).  — Sul>-districi  of  Hur.u  District,  Baidwiln 
Dixision,  Bengal,  with  independent  magisterial  jurisdiction,  lying 
between  as*  13*  15'  and  ai'47'N.  lat..  and  between  87*  47' and  88* 
24'  15*  E.  long.  I'he  m.igisteml  Oi&lrict  of  Hownih  was  created  in 
1S41,  when  the  following  five  police  circles  (thdnds)  were  withdrawn 
from  the  magisterial  juriKdJction  of  HiSglf,  and  incorpoiated  into  the 
magistracy  of  Howrah — vix.  Rtfjjpur  (now  called  Jagat-ballabhpur), 
Ampli,  Kotri  (now  called  Syimpur),  Bdghnin,  and  UlubdHi,  to  which 
was  subiequently  added  the  police  circle  of  Dum-jor.  The  Howrali 
Sub-districl,  thus  consliiuled,  fonns  a  trtangular  tract  in  the  south  of 
HiiglL  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  BaK  Khdl  and  by  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Hti);!!  District ;  on  the  ea!>t  by  the  river  Hilglf ; 
on  the  north  by  the  HiigK  and  Rtipniriyan  rivers;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Riipniripn.  Hie  northern  boundary  separating  Howrah 
from  Hii){I{  District  is  an  artificial  line  running  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion from  the  mouth  of  the  BAIi  khdl,  passing  north  of  the  village  of 
Bill  on  the  Hiiglf,  to  the  Diinodar  ri»-er;  thence  about  8  miles  up 
that  river,  and  thence  again  west  to  the  Rtipnilrdyan.  On  the  west 
and  south  the  Riipnariyan  fnrm«  the  tioundnry,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  portion  of  Mandalghdt  pargani,  which  extends  on  both  sides 
of  the  river, 

Physieal  Aipeets. — Howral)  District  IS  mtenected  from  north  to  south 
by  the  Ddmodar  river,  which  falls  into  the  Hif^  0]>poiiite  FalU  Point. 
Its  chief  tributarj'  is  tlie  Kina  Dimodar,  which  has  its  source  near 
Tarakeiwar  in  Hiigli  District,  and  runs  a  short  distance  through  the 
north  of  Howrah  till  it  falls  into  ihc  Damodar  at  Ampia.  Many 
small  streams  and  walcn-ourscs  inientect  the  District,  the  principal 
being  the  Saraswati,  which  talccs  its  rise  from  the  Hilglt  near  Triboii, 
and  flows  souihwaids  through  Howrah  District  till  it  falls  into  the 
Hdgll  at  the  village  of  Sankrel  a  few  miles  beyond  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  where  the  river  takes  a  sudden  sweep  to  the  south.  'JT>c 
southefD  and  south-western  ponion  of  the  District  is  on  a  much 
lower  level  than  the  country  to  the  north  and  can,  and  in  this  tract 
cultivation  is  only  rendered  possible  by  a  network  of  Government 
and  private  embankments,  which  have  to  be  maintained  at  a  consider- 
able annual  expense.  The  Ulubarii  and  Midnnpur  High  Lewi  Canal 
for  both  navigation  and  irrigation  crosses  the  Distiict  from  cast  to 
west,  and  affords  direct  water  communication  lictwecn  Calcutta  and 
Midnapur  town ;  a  regular  steam  service  is  maintained  between  the 
(wo  places.  Extensive  scliemcs  of  land  reclamation  by  the  drainage 
of  the  numerous  jMli  and  marshes  with  which  the  District  is  studded 
have  been  under  the  consideration  of  Government  for  Kvct«.l  ^«Ax%t 
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and  are  now  in  course  of  execution.  The  principal  swamps  SR 
the  Rdjipui  jM!,  the  Bara  Jili,  the  Jonai  Jdli,  the  P^nchln.  and  tbe 
Naloi  JiU.  For  draining  these,  three  indciicndeni  schemes  were 
proposed  One  of  them,  known  us  the  Honrah  scheme,  cmbradnc 
the  tract  between  the  Bdli  kkdl  on  the  norOi.  and  the  Govetomeat 
BoUnico]  G-irdenx  lo  the  south  of  Hovnili  toirn,  is  now  being 
carried  out  at  an  estimated  cost  of  ^£50,000.  Tlic  cstinuic  and 
plans  for  the  Kajipur  scheme,  involving  on  expense  of  upwanb  of 
;f  130,000,  have  been  Kinciioiiuil  by  Government,  but  tlie  work  has  not 
y«t  (February  1SS5)  been  commenced.  The  Ami>ta  scheme,  involnnj 
an  expenditure  of  about  ^^35.000,  has  not  yet  been  finely  sanctioned. 
The  three  schemes  embrace  a  loul  area  to  be  drained  of  about 
370  square  miles,  and  have  been  undertaken  under  the  provisioos  of 
Act  vi.  (U.C-)-  The  drainage  operations  in  Howrah  District  an 
interesting  examples  of  large  reclamation  works  beyond  the  means  of 
the  cultivators,  or  of  individual  landholders,  which  are  only  practicable 
for  a  combination  of  landed  proprietors  or  capitalists,  OiCting  itoder  the  1 
])rotection  of  the  Act.  fl 

Population.  —  Howrah,  with  its  two  Sub^irisions,  Howrah  ana™ 
Ulubjria,  contains  an  area  of  476  square  milcsi  and  is  by  far  the 
smallest  Di&tnct  in  the  Licutcnanl-Govcrnorshtp  of  Bengal  It  derives 
its  whole  Im|tortance  from  the  existence  within  its  limits  of  the  great 
mctroiiolitan  suburb  of  Howrah,  and  in  revenue  matters  it  stQl 
continues  a  portion  of  Hiigli  District.  Howrah  District  contains  14S6 
villages  besides  Howrah  town,  with  a  total  of  135,397  houses,  of  which 
113*644  Arc  o^<^upied  and  11,653  unoccupied.  Total  po[iutation(i88i) 
635,381,  namely,  males  3161479,  and  females  318,901.  Average 
density  of  population,  1334  per  square  mite,  or,  excluding  Howrah 
town,  1 130  per  square  mile;  average  number  of  persons  per  \iliage, 
427;  houses  per  square  mi!c,  363,  or,  exclusive  of  Howrah  town, 
196 ;  persons  per  occupied  house,  5-6.  Hindus  numbered  soo,87c 
or  78*8  per  cent,  of  the  population;  Muhammadans,  131,118; 
Christians,  3051;  Buddhists,  37;  Brahmos,  6;  Jains,3;  Jews,  13; 
Pdrs^  I ;  and  Saotils  and  other  non-Hindu  aboriginal  tribes,  381, 

Among  the  higher  Hindu  castes,  Urihmans  numbered  39,141 ;  Rdj- 
puts,  1039;  Kiyasths,  15,849.  Bamyds  or  traders  were  returned  at 
7107.  The  other  castes  numbering  over  5000  are  —  Katbarttit, 
the  most  numerous  caste  in  the  District,  cultivators,  fishermen,  aiwl 
labourers,  155,653;  Bigdi,  54.943:  GoiilA,  17,317;  Tior,  15.633; 
Tinl(,  i4.»5o;  Hod,  14,138;  Sadgop,  13,691;  TeW,  11,998;  Nipii, 
11,460;  DhobI,  9334;  Chandil,  9383;  Jaliyi,  6467 ;  Chamilr,  5815; 
and  Kumbhar,  5711.  Caste-rejecting  Hindus  were  returned  at  15,337, 
of  whom  15,384  were  Valshnavs.  The  Muhammadan  population 
otc  thus  divided  according  to  sect  —  Sunnfs,  138,405;  Shiis,  3671 ; 
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and  unspecified,  1043.  Of  ihe  Chmtian  {lopulation,  575  belong  to  the 
Church  of  F.nglnnd,  lot  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  613  are  Roman 
Catholics,  309  are  Baptists,  398  arc  returned  simply  as  I'roiestants, 
and  the  remainder  belong  to  other  Chmtian  dcnominrtlions.  At 
tegarili  race,  the  ChiUcions  of  the  District  coropiise  341  Briiish-born 
Europeans,  614  other  Europeans,  10  Americans,  3  Australians,  4 
.\fricans,  702  Euni»ans  340  natives  of  India,  and  3S  other  A.stalics. 

With  Ihe  exception  of  the  lou-n  and  municipalily  of  Howrab,  which 
has  a  population  of  105,306,  or  16-6  per  cent  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, no  place  in  the  District  coniainii  so  many  as  five  thousand 
inhabitants.  Of  its  i486  villages  in  iSSt,  639  contained  Icsi  than  two 
hundred  inhabitants;  551  between  two  hundrtid  and  live  hundred;  3i3 
between  five  hundred  and  a  thousand ;  65  between  one  thousand  and 
two  thousand ;  13  between  two  thousand  and  three  thousand ;  and  7 
between  three  thousand  and  five  thousand.  As  regards  occupation,  the 
male  population  were  thus  classified  in  the  Census  Report — (1)  Pro- 
fessional class,  including  Government  oflicinis  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
learned  professions,  9365;  (3)  domestic  servants,  inn  and  lodging- 
house  keepers,  etc,  it.ioi  ;  (3)  commercial  class,  including  merchants, 
traders,  carriers,  etc.,  17,313;  (4)  agricultural  and  pu«ioral  class, 
including  gardeners,  108,640;  (5)  industrial  class,  including  all 
manufacturers  and  artisans,  40,396 ;  (C)  indufiniic  and  non- 
productive, compiising  general  labourers,  male  children,  and  unspeci- 
fied, 139,964. 

Asrini//ure.~-The  chief  agricultural  products  arc  nee,  mustard,  oil- 
seeds, tobacco,  indigo,  ginger,  hemp,  jute,  bctcl-nuts  and  leaves,  and 
cocoa-nuts.  Silkworms  are  reared  in  some  parts  of  the  District. 
Manufactures  are  entirely  confined  to  the  town  of  Howr.ih  and  its 
immediate  suburbs.  The  principal  main  lines  of  road  arc — (i)  From  J 
Salkbia  to  the  Bdll  JtiJ/,  6  miles,  whence  it  is  continued  to  opjrasitel 
Palta,  where  the  Grand  Trunk  road  aosscs  the  Hiiglf,  It  is  metalled 
and  bridged  throughout,  and  carries  a  very  considerable  traffic  (3)  The 
old  road  from  Kowrah  to  Benares,  8  miles  to  Killpur.  This  is  still 
the  main  road  for  pedestrians  lo  and  from  the  Upjier  I'fovinccs,  but  is 
not  available  for  wheeled  traffic,  as  it  crosses  the  Dimodar  twice 
beyond  the  limits  of  Howrah  District,  and  is  unbridgcd.  (3)  Howrah 
ftio  Jagatballabhpur,  an  unnietallcd  road,  17  mil«  in  length;  and  (4) 
fjngatballabhpur  to  Ampt:i,  also  unmclalled,  10}  miles.  The  East 
Indian  Railway  starts  from  its  terminus  at  Howrah  town,  and  leaves 
ihe  District  at  its  first  station — Bdli— a  distance  of  6  miles. 

Admnistratten.  —  In  rc\-cnuc  matters,  as  already  staled,  Howrah 
fonns  a  part  of  Hdgli  District,  and  sejiarate  figures  cannot  I>e  furnished. 
It  contained  in  1883-83,  6  civil  and  7  criminal  courts,  the  average 
distance  of  vilLiges  from  the  nearest  court  being  9  miles.     The  ?o\vc* 
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force  consisted  of  351  officers  and  men  of  the  regubr  District  poliob 
377  ton'D  and  river  policct  and  1433  village  vntchntcn  (fAauiidarti. 
Education  is  alTorded  hy  579  s<:liools,  allenilcd  by  D|>n-arcU  of  17,000 
puiiil.i.  The  ma^sterial  District  of  Howrah  codmf^es  of  the  Sub-divi&ioas 
of  (1)  Howrah,  comr>ii>in^  the  [>olice  circles  {Mh4s)  of  Howrah,  BilC 
Goldbari,  Sibpur,  Dumjor,  and  Jagat-ballabhpur ;  and  (2)  Ulubiril,  com- 
pricing  (he  pohcc  circles  of  Ulubdriil,  Ampta,  Righnin,  and  Shitmpur. 

Howrah. — Subdivision  of  Howral)  District,  Be iifial,  lying  betweenfl 
2j"  30'  and  aa'  41'  30"  n.  lat.,  and  between  88'  j'  45*  and  88*  34' V 
15*  K.  long.     Ar».  173  square  miles,  with   373  villages  or  towns, 
fi3'>59  houses,  and  a  population  (tS8i)  thus  made  up; — Hindus,  h 
343,753,  or  ■j8-i2  per  cent.;   Muhammadans,  65,537,  or  3t'03  pcrfl 
cent. ;  Chiistians,  1014,  or  -65  per  cent. ;  *  othen,'  330,  or  "i  per  cent ; 
total,  3 11,644,  namely,  161,603  males  and  i49.04t  females.     Proportion 
of  maks,  51*17  ;  average  density  of  popuUtion,  1801  per  s<iuare  mile; 
villajfus  per  square  mile,  3*15  ;  persons  per  village,  836  (including  the 
large  town  of  Howrah  in  the  average) ;  houses  pcf  square  mile,  365 ; 
inmatc«  per  house,  4'93-     The  popubtion  in  1871  was  197,064,  tt»is 
showing  an  increase  of  14.530  in  nine  years.     This  Sub-divisioi],  which 
was  created  in  1843,  comprises  the  6  ]>olice  ciTctet  (thJndt)  of  Howrah, 
BdK,  Oolibari,  and  Sibpur, — these  four  comprising  ihe  Hoirrah  muni- 
cipalilyt — Dumjor,  and  Jagat-baliabhptir,     It  contains  3  civil  and  7 
criminal  courts ;  strength  of  regular  police,  169  men,  with  510  viDage 
waichmcn  {.(hauklddn). 

HowTEih. — The  largest  and  most  tmporlant  town,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  magisterial  District  of  Howrah.  Situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hdglf  livcr,  opposite  Calcutta,  pmcticalty  forming 
a  suburb  of  that  city.  LaL  as"  35'  16'  ».,  long.  88*  83'  la"  t. 
At  the  end  of  last  century,  Howrah  is  described  in  the  Board  of 
Revenue's  records  as  a  small  village  1  and  in  1785  it  was  held  by« 
Mr.  Lovclt,  who  petitioned  the  Board  to  be  allowed  to  rdinqubh 
iL  Since  that  time  it  has  liscn  and  prospered  with  the  growth  of 
Calcutta,  and  is  now  .1  large  town,  with  a  Magistrate,  Small  Cause  Court 
Judge,  etc  of  its  own.  The  total  area  of  Howrah  and  its  suburbs 
comprised  within  municijial  limits  is  1 1  -05  si;uare  miles,  and  its  popola- 
lion  is  thus  returned  in  the  Census  of  1881 : — Hindus,  45.9S5  males 
^^^  35<S6i  females — total,  81,547 ;  Muhamraadans,  13,656  males  and 
8169  females — total,  31,825  '  Christians,  11  to  males  and  8t8  females 
— total,  1928;  'others,'  338  males  and  90  femnlcs — tOt3l,33S:  total 
of  all  denominations — 60,989  males  and  44.639  females  ;  grand  total, 
105,618,  dwelling  in  38,340  houses ;  average  of  persons  per  house,  3'7a. 
The  excess  of  males  over  females  is  explained  by  the  f.tct  that  the 
population  includes  a  large  number  of  artisans  and  labourers  who  come 
from  the  rural  parts,  and  do  not  bring  their  families  with  them.     The 
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poynilfllion  of  the  municipaliiy  in  i8ji  was  <);,784,  showing  sn  increase 
of  7844,  or  8-OI  per  cent.,  in  nine  years.  In  188J-84,  the  gross  muri- 
cipai  income  of  Howr-ih.  includjni;  balances  and  collections  on  acx:ouni 
of  Krrcan  of  thv  previous  year,  amounted  to  ^14,885.  EKcluding 
iKilances  and  roltections  of  arrcari,  the  net  munici]).il  incomer  of  ihc 
year  amounted  to  ;^I4,S98.  or  ai  an  average  rale  of  4s.  ejd.  f:cr  head 
of  the  population.  The  Cen^us  of  1S81  showed  that  J5"I4  ])«  cent. 
of  the  EDole  population  of  the  loira,  or  I5'56  per  cenL  of  the  total 
jiopulation,  arc  able  to  read  and  write,  or  are  under  instruction.  The 
returns  showed  3511  boys  and  293  girls  at  school,  be<ides  1 1,875  tnalcs 
and  769  females  alite  to  rc^id  and  write,  but  not  under  instruction. 
The  educational  inMiiutionn  comprise  four  schools  for  F.unipenn  and 
Eurasian  children.  The  town  of  Hoivrah  is  lighted  with  gas  ;  it  contains 
several  large  and  important  dockyards,  and  is  also  the  bengal  lerminui 
of  the  East  Indian  Railway.  Mills  and  rnanufaaories  of  various  sorl^ 
have  rapidly  developed.  Communication  with  Calcutta  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  a  massive  pontoon  or  floating  bridge,  which  was  opened  for 
traffic  in  October  1874,  Howrah  is  also  a  suburban  residence  for 
many  people  who  have  their  place  of  business  in  Calcutta.  It  contains 
a  Mechanics'  Institute,  supported  principally  by  the  Ruro|iean  employes 
of  the  East  Indian  Railway.  The  municipality  of  Howrah  comprises 
Sibpur  and  Rimkrishnapur  to  the  south,  and  Snlkhii  to  the  north, 
Sibpur,  situated  opposite  Foil  William,  was  a  small  villasc  ai  the 
commencement  of  the  cenlutj-.  but  is  now  a  flourishing  little  town, 
inhabited  chieHy  by  decks  employed  in  Covcmmcni  or  mercantile 
offices  in  Calcutta.  On  the  river-side  it  contains  a  manufactory  known 
as  the  Albion  Works,  consisting  of  a  fiour  mill  and  a  distillery  ;  also  a 
dockyard,  sawmill,  and  jute  inilL  To  the  south  of  Sibpur  lie  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens  and  the  Government  l^ngineering  College,  fonnerly 
Bi^Qps'  College. 

Hpa-gat.  —  Township  in  Amherst  DUtrici,  Tenasserim  Division, 
[tritish  Burma.  It  occupies  the  tract  lying  between  the  Salwin  river  on 
the  cast  and  the  Ddnthamie  and  Bhinlaing  on  the  west,  and  comprises 
the  3  revenue  circles  of  Myaing-gyi,  Myaing-gale,  and  Bhinlaing.  In 
the  north,  the  country  is  hilly  and  densely  wooded  ;  in  the  south,  ii  is 
undulating  and  broken  by  siietchcs  of  low,  marshy  land.  Tobacco  is 
extensively  grown  in  this  latter  portion.  The  head-quatters  are  at 
Hpa-cat.  Population  of  the  township  in  1876,  9191 ;  land  revenue, 
^£^537  ;  capitation  tax,  £fii.\- 

Bpft-gat — Village  in  Amhentt  District,  British  Burma,  and  head- 
quarters of  the  townshi[>  of  the  same  name ;  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Salwin.  tlpa-gat  is  30  miles  from  Maulmain.  Just  to 
(he  north  of  the  village  are  some  limestone  rocks,  containing  a  large 
cave,  with  numerous  images  of  different  si«:i  of  GiuVMRai  %\^4k.&\&  w\i 
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of  Kahnn.     Mosl  of  thc*e  haw  been  much  damaged.     Bau'  dung  fi» 
manure  m  collected  in  the  caves. 

Hpaimg-Un.  —  'I'he  moat  nonhcm  tou-nthip  of  Rangoon  Distric 
Ptffiu  DiviMon,  BriiJih  Burma;  lies  between  16*  45' and  17*  33'  y. 
and  bcin-cen  96°  5'  and  96'  lo'  r.  long. ;  .ind  extcntls  from  the 
ftf  the  Pegu  river  northward  along  the  I'u-iun-daunjK  valle>'  to  the  lower" 
slopes  of  the  Pegu  Vomas,  nhich  aic  covered  with  valuable  foresUL 
containing  It^V,  pym-sado,  fyiH-ma,  in,  etc.     .Area,  S80  square  tnilct^ 
Towards  the  south,  the  country  is  well  culti\'ated  for  rice,  and  interseaed 
by  numerous  creeks,  falling  into  (he  Pegu  and  Pu-mn-daung  rivers,  tlic 
latter  luvigable  ihioughoui  itti  whole  length  in  this  township.    The  road 
to  Pegu  traverses  Hpaung-lin.    Population  (iS;6)  34.477;  grou  revenue 
jf a  1,351.    The  hcad-i]tiarters  are  at  Hlaygii,  on  the  Pu-zundaung  riv 
and  the  Rangoon  and  Pegu  road,  2Z  miles  distant  from  Rangoon. 

HpTQ  (//)/Wfl).— RivLT  in  'I'.iung-gu  Uisirict,  Tcn.isserini  Divisk 
British  Burnin ;  rise«  in  the  eastern  tloiwi  o<f  the  Pegu  Vomas,  and  after^ 
south-easterly  course  of  about  70  milc»,  falls  into  the  Sittaung  (Tsittat: 
aS  miles  south  of  Taung-gu.      'I'lic  first  56  miles  of  the  Hpyu 
through  a  mountain  goige ;  during  the  h*t  5  or  6  inlle^,  its  course  is  . 
scries  of  rapids  rushing  through  narrow  channels  between  high 
of  rock.      In  the  rainy  season  it  i.t  navigable  for  laige^ized  boats 
10  Min-lan.    The  slopes  of  the  hills  drained  by  the  Hpyu  are  co 
with  dry  open  forest  of  Xeok,  fyin-gaih,  climbing  bamboos,  ////«-j 
^u^-n)'(«,  oalc  (Quercus  sp,),  and  other  "green  fore»t'  trees.     Diirii 
the  rains  n  considerable  quantity  of  timber  and  raw  silk  are  br 
down  the  river  to  the  Sittaung  for  convey.intc  to  the  local  markets. 

HubU.  —  Sub-di*ision  of  Dbarwdr  District,   Bombay    Prcsid 
Ana,  311  square  miles ;  contains  i  town  and  70  villager     PojwbtiQ 
(1881)  91,99;,  namely,   45>543  males  and  4MSS  fenuiles.     Hindas 
numbered   74,199;  Muhammadans,   15,884;  'others,'   1914,      Since_ 
1873,  the  population  has  decreased  by  9241.  The  Sulxiivision  contaiafl 
I  civil  and  1  criminal  courts,  with  3  police  stations  {tMndt) ;  streDglli 
of  regular  police,  70  men  ;  village  watchmen  (fAauJtSJiSn),  230. 

Hubli. — Chief  town  of  the  Hubli  Subdivision  in  Dhiririr  District, 
Bombay  Presidency.  Lai.  15'  jo'  k.,  long,  75"  ij'  t  Situated  13 
miles  south-cast  of  Uhitntir  town,  on  the  main  road  from  Poona  (Piina) 
toHarihar;  distant  174  miles  south-east  from  Poon.-a,  141  miles  from 
Bellary,  102  miles  from  Kirwiir,  and  97  miles  from  Kiimpu  (CoompU), 
In  187a  the  popubiion  wa.t  37,961,  and  the  muntci[>al  income  j£^22J 
I'oputation  (1881)  36,677;  municipal  income  (18S2-83),  ^£^3255] 
rate  of  taxation,  is.  3d.  \Kr  head.  Of  the  jiopulation  (1881),  tooli 
numbered  17,972,  females  18,705  ;  Hindus,  24,912,  or  68  jicr  cent ;" 
Muhammadans,  10,902,  or  39'7  i>cr  cent. ;  Jain<,  559 ;  Christian*, 
a^;   Paiils  6.      Situated  on  the  main   lines  of  communication  to 
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Hanhnr,  Kanrir,  nnit  Kiimjit-i,  Hubli  hu  Ikcodic  the  rcntrc  of  the  J 
cotton  tn<Ie  of  the  Soutlitrii  Matdlhi  country.  Be»i<li.-T>  raw  cotton  ' 
and  silk  fatmcs,  a  trade  in  copper  vessels,  grain,  salt,  and  other 
commodities  is  conducted  on  a  large  sc:ile.  Subotdinatc  judge's  court, 
post-office,  and  charitable  dispensary.  The  number  of  i«iienis  treated 
in  the  dispcn«ry  was — in-dnor,  141;  out-door,  15,896.  Hubli  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  an  English  factory,  which  in  1C73,  with  the  rest  of 
the  town^  was  plundered  by  Sir^ji,  the  Mardlhif  leader. 

Hudikeri.— Villngt  in  Coorg,  headquarters  of  the  Kiggaln.W  iMuk. 
I-iL  1;'  s'  X.,  long.  ;6*  e,;  39  miles  south-south-east  of  Merkarrf, 
the  Coorg  capital.  Population  (iSSi)  693;  number  of  hoii»e«,  ro4. 
Hudikeii  \%  liealtliily  situated  on  the  top  of  a  grass-covered  hill,  whence 
a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  Brahmagiri  and  MarcnJd  ranges.  Anglo- 
vctn.iriil.ir  school,  with  t^i  pupils,     Post-olfice. 

HtigU  Eiver  {Hooghlf).~-'\"f\t:  most  w-eslerly  and,  for  commercial 
purpose*,  the  most  important  channel  by  which  the  GANur.s  enters 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  lakes  its  distinctive  name  near  the  town  of 
Sintijiur,  64  miles  from  Calcutta,  and  some  distance  ahove  the 
point  where  the  waters  of  the  Bhagirathi  join  those  of  the  Mai;ibhjtng:L 
The  united  stream  thus  formed,  and  during  the  rest  of  iu  coursL-  known 
OS  the  Hdglf,  represents  three  western  deluiic  distributaries  of  the 
Ganges,  —  \\t.  (1)  the  Ekacirathi  ;  (a)  the  Jalangi,  including  the 
waters  brought  down  by  its  feeder  the  Bhairab  {all  of  which  leave  the 
main  stream  of  the  Ganfjcs,  or  Padma,  in  Murshidibid  District) ;  and 
(3)  part  of  the  waters  of  the  Matadiianca,  which  branches  off  from 
the  Ganges  in  Nadiyii  District.  The  Bh^gfrathl  and  JalangI  unite  at 
Nadiyd,  and  their  combined  stream  is  joined  loner  down,  near  Chigdali, 
by  the  Mdlitbh.ing.-1. 

According  to  some  authoiilies,  the  distinctive  name  of  the  Htigli 
is  taken  by  ihc  united  stream  of  the  Bh^gfrathf  and  Jalangi  from 
their  point  of  union  at  Nadiyd,  about  34  miles  above  Sdn[i|>ur.  The 
Mdtibhangd  joins  this  united  (stream  near  Cha'gdah,  about  15  miles  i 
below  S.-(niipur.  From  Cliigdah,  the  three  united  headwaters  flow  1 
down  under  the  name  of  the  Hii^Ii  to  Calcutta,  about  49  miles.  But 
the  Mitabhangii  has  in  its  turn  taken  the  name  of  the  Ckl'uki  before 
the  ]X>int  of  junction  at  Chigdah,  and  thrown  out  neu-  distributaries 
of  its  own  ;  so  that,  strictly  spe.tking.  the  }lilgl[  is  made  up  of  the 
united  streams  of  the  Bhigirathi  and  Jalangt  together  with  such  pan  of 
the  lower  waters  of  the  Mitabhangd  as  the  Churni  brings  down. 

The  rivci  system  chicHy  repreienied  by  thc»e  three  western  dlslri- 
bataries  of  the  Ganges  is  known  as  'The  Nadiyi  Rivers.'    Tliey  are 
imporunt  not  only  as  the  headwaters  of  Ihc  Hiigl),  but  also  as  great 
highways  for  inhnd  traffic     Like  other  deltaic  distributaries,  Ihcy  ar«  , 
subject  to  sudden  changes  in  their  channi'ls,  and  tc  con^u^n^  v\>5.^i^>&'>i 
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The  supcnising  and  keeping  open  of  ihc  Nadijd  rivers  has  ihcreJw* 
formed  one  of  (he  grcai  tasks  of  fluvial  engineering  in  Bengal  A 
sjiecinl  sUff,  under  the  Superintendent  of  the  Nadiyd  Rivers,  in  einplo>-cd 
to  watch  and  to  control  iheir  movements,  and  weekly  reports  of  ih« 
condition  are  published  in  Ihc  oflicial  Gatettc.  It  is  due  in  i»art  to  the 
careful  attention  thus  paid  to  the  headwaters  of  the  HiSgli,  that  Cxlcutu 
has  not  xlurcd  the  fate  of  almost  every  other  deltaic  ea[>itAl  in  Ind^ 
snd  been  shut  off  from  the  sea  by  the  lilting  up  of  the  river  uponwhi^^ 
iU  prosperity  depends. 

The  Hiigll  thus  starts  life  under  a  stringent  supervision,  from  whict 
it  is  scarcely  allowed  to  escape  until  it  reaches  the  sea.     There  i*  > 
portion  of  its  course,  however,  during;  which  it  is  left  to  itself.    TU^ 
is  the  section  between  the  point  where  il  takes  its  name  of  the  HtljB 
near  Siintijiur,  and  that  at  which  the  river  comes  within  the  jurisdictioB 
of  the  Port  Commissioner*  of  Calcuila, 

Gtieral  Course  of  tAe  Htigli. — Proceeding  south  from  Sin lipur,  villi 
a  twist  to  the  cast,  the  Hiigll  river  divides  Murshidabdd  from  HdgH 
District,  until  il  touches  ihc  District  of  the  Twenty-four  Parganis  in  laL 
33*  57' 30' N.,  and  long.  88*  a;' 15"  e.,  close  to  ihc  village  of  BdgherUi^H 
It  then  proceeds  almost  due  souih  to  Calcutta,  next  twists  to  ihe  sodiIM 
n-esi,  and  finally  turns  south,  entering  the  Day  of  Bengal  in  \aX.  11' 
41'  N.,  and  long.  88*  E.  Krom  Bngheikhal  downwards,  it  marks  the 
boundary'  between  the  nisiricl  of  the  Twenly-four  Parganis  oo  the 
eatt,  and  Ihc  Districts  of  Htlgh,  Howrah,  and  Midnapur  succcsstvelj 
on  the  wett.  The  river  thus  forms  not  only  the  most  important  feature 
in  tne  geography  of  the  nestern  delta,  bul  also  a  great  demarcating  line 
in  the  administniiive  dislribulion  of  the  country. 

Thra  StUiont  of  tht  Jftigli. — For  practical  purposes,  the  Ildgll  river, 
and  the  Gangclic  distributaries  which  combine  to  form  it,  may  be 
divided  inlo  three  lengths  or  sections:— (i)  The  headwaters  of  iHc 
Htiglf,  conMsiing  of  the  offshoots  of  the  Ganges,  which  unilc  successive!)- 
at  Nadiyd  and  near  ChiJgdah  to  form  the  Hugh  river.  The  length  of 
the  longest  headwater,  the  Bhiigfrathf,  before  its  point  of  junction  at 
Nadiyd,  is  164  miles,  (i)  The  section  from  the  town  of  S^iipur,  near 
to  wliich  the  combined  stream  takes  the  distinctive  name  of  ihc  Hiigli 
river,  down  to  Calcutta,  a  distance  of  64  miles.  {3)  .\  longer  scciii 
of  say  80  miles  from  Calcuiia  to  Sagar  island.  At  this  island, 
even  above  it,  tht  Hilgli  ceases  10  be  a  river  in  the  ordinarj-  Knsc 
the  word,  and  becomes  an  estuary  or  a  wide  branch  of  the  sc*.  The 
mileage  of  the  tipper  sections  is  given  approximately,  as  the  twitis, 
and  the  shifting  uf  tlie  channel  from  year  to  year,  render  precision 
impossible  without  a  fresh  actual  survey.  'ITiroughoui  these  upficr 
sections  the  Hiigll  and  its  headwaters  exhibit  the  characteristic  feaniref 
of  a  deltaic  river.    They  tend  to  cut  tlieir  banks  alternately  on  the 
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convex  cunre  of  each  twist,  and  to  deposit  silt  on  the  opposite  concave 

Alltgei  DfUrhralion  of  the  Higri. — The  commerce  of  Calcutta,  Iht 
capital  of  India,  ilt!j)end!i  upon  the  maintenance  of  ihe  Hiigll  a.i  a  great 
waterway.  Aucrcions  arc  freciucntly  made,  and  gra*-e  public  anxiety 
has  been  ex])re,ised,  that  the  HiigK  river  is  dclcriomiing.  Such  a 
deterioration  would,  it  is  ssXt,  leave  Calcutta  land-locked  and  ruined. 
'I'hc  settlcmcntx  of  the  Danes,  l-'rcnch,  1>utch,  and  Portuguese  higher 
up  the  river,  none  of  which  can  now  be  approached  by  scn-goJng 
ships,  are  cited  as  warnings  of  the  fate  which  may  be  in  store  for  the 
metropolis  of  Uniish  India.  Such  statements  have  a  very  important 
bearing  on  Indian  commerce,  and  might,  in  certain  states  of  public 
opinion,  produce  panic.  Each  of  ihe  three  sections  into  which  the  river 
is  divided  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  has  therefore  been  separately 
examined  for  this  article. 

In  regard  to  the  first  section,  or  the  Hilgll  headwaters,  valuable 
special  reports  have  been  received  from  T.  H.  Wlckcs,  Esq.,  Sufjer- 
intending  Engineer  of  the  South-Wcslern  Circle  of  Bengal,  and  P.  B. 
Roberts,  Esq.,  C  E.,  Executive  Engineer  of  the  Nadiyi  Rivers  Division. 
The  old  MandanI  kei>ort  on  the  Nadiyi  Rivers  is  Captain  1  Jtng'*,  dated 
i4ih  July  1848,  which  the  present  author  freely  used  in  his  Stalistkal 
Aawn/<!f£tHga/,voi.  ii.  pp.  tS  to  33.  For  more  detailed  information 
than  can  be  given  in  this  article,  the  reader  i»  referred  tu  that  volume 
(Trubncr,  1875),  In  regard  to  the  third  section  ot  the  HiigH.  from 
Calcutta  to  the  sea.  Lieutenant  Pcllcy,  R.N.,  the  officer  charged  with 
the  survey  of  the  river,  has  rendered  kind  personal  assistance  and 
furnished  much  valuable  information. 

Jltadwaters  ef  tht  Hugil — The  headwaters  of  the  HiSgli  consist,  as 
already  stated,  of  three  spill  streams  from  the  Ganges,  nnmely — (1)  the 
Bhigirathi;  (i)  the  Jalangf,  including  its  upper  feeder  tbc  Bhairab, 
which  is  also  a  Uangctic  distributary ;  and  (j)  such  part  of  the  waters 
of  (he  M.iiibhang4  as  are  brought  down  by  its  lower  continuation  the 
Chumi.  During  several  months  of  the  j'car  all  these  rivers  dwindle 
into  insigniticant  streamlets  quite  inca])able  of  Eiipplyiiig  the  waters  of 
the  deep  and  broad  Hilgli.  *  Any  one  of  them,'  writes  the  Executive 
Engineer,  *  may  in  the  dr)'  season  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  a  number 
of  deep  pools,  connected  by  shoals  over  which  the  depth  of  water 
runs  as  tow  as  half  a  fool,  if  artificial  means  be  not  employed  to 
form  narrow  channels  through  the  shoals.'  As  will  be  iwescntly 
shown,  each  of  the  rivers  is  frequently  dosed  during  the  dry  weather, 
while  in  the  great  majority  of  years  the  depth  niaintainc<l  docs  not 
exceed  two  feet  at  the  shallower  places. 

Tht  IligVt  ftd by  /n/SJ(ratii}H.—liMr'm^  these  dry  months,  the  waters  of 
the  HAgjii  are  supplied  by  infiltration.     The  dclu  U  ia  fact  t.  ks%\«, 
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sieve  or  lilt  and  mud,  ihrough  which  vast  quantities  of  wjicr  pcrcobt; 
into  the  deep  trough  wliich  tlie  HiigH  has  scooped  out  for  iuelC  TIktc 
is,  as  it  were,  a  moving  mass  of  water  flowing  underneath  itic  surface  or 
the  land  into  the  HiSgli  dwin.  This  perpetual  jirocew  uf  subtcmmeoci 
infiltration  renders  the  HiigU  almost  independent  of  its  headwaiers, » 
long  as  the  depth  of  its  main  channel  or  drainage  line  is  maintained. 
'  After  passing  Sukhs^ar,'  writes  the  Superintend  in  j^  Knginc«r,  '  it  ti 
impossible  to  tell  whether  the  Nadiyi  Rivers  arc  open  or  closed,  as  the 
pTOiiDition  of  water  tliey  supply  is  a  mere  nothing.'  Thus,  in  1869,  tw» 
of  th;  three  headwaters  were  closed,  and  tli«  third  supplied  only  10 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  Yet  within  twenty-five  miles  tff  their 
point  of  Junction,  the  HdgK  was  a  wide,  deep  stream ;  a  stream  which 
now  supplies  Calcutta  with  over  eight  million  gallons  of  water  per  diem 
(besides  another  four  millions  taken  off  lower  down),  without  decreasing 
tc  any  appreciable  extent  the  water  in  the  nangable  channel  from 
CalcutLi  to  the  sea. 

But  in  order  that  this  vast  process  of  JnliltTaiion  iihould  go  on,  the 
Htijfll  bed  must  lie  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  sur&ee.  Tbis 
dcpih  is  secured  by  the  scouring  of  the  current  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  spill  streams  from  the  Ganges  which  r<>rm  the  headwfltets 
of  the  HUgH,  then  pour  down  cnonnous  masses  of  water.  At  soidc 
places,  a  single  one  of  the  headwaters  when  in  overllow  exceeds  a  mile 
in  breadth.  Their  .-in^umulntcd  floods  rush  down  to  form  the  HdglC 
scoop  out  its  ch.innel  10  a  great  depth,  and  so  maintain  its  cfliticncy  as  a 
line  of  drainage  for  subterraneous  infiltration  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Hugli  HeaJx-attn. — (i)  Tht  BAiiglratAI. — The  first  or  nonhemmost 
of  the  Gangctic  distribularics  which  go  to  form  the  Hdglf  is  the 
Bhigfrathi.  This  is  a  very  ancient  river,  which  is  believed  on  good 
authoritj'  to  rejire^ent  the  original  course  of  the  main  chanttel  of  the 
Ganges,  It  has  been  d«cribcd  in  a  separate  article  in  ne  Imptrml 
Gatttletrof  hidia,  and  can  here  be  considered  only  in  its  special  aspect 
OS  the  chief  of  the  Hiigtf  headwaters.  The  BhdgfiathI  at  present  takes 
off  from  the  Ganges  below  Suti,  between  Jairdrapur  and  Dhulidn  in 
Murshidib-id  r>istrict,  Bm  its  head  continually  shifts,  sometimes  to 
the  extent  of  fifteen  miles  in  three  years ;  and  it  has  a  chronic  oscilla- 
tion of  four  miles.  The  present  length  of  the  Bhigfiathl  is  164  miles 
from  its  jioint  of  departure  from  the  Ganges  to  its  junction  with  the 
Jilang(  at  Nadiyd. 

The  re.isons  for  believing  the  Bhagirathi  to  represent  the  old  Gai^^e* 
are  cogent.  The  present  sircam  of  the  Ganges  ceases  to  be  sacred 
below  the  point  »here  the  BhdgfrathC  branches  off,  and  changes  its  name 
to  the  Padml  The  Bhigirathi  is  itself  still  called  the  Ganges  by  the 
people  along  its  lianks,  and  is  held  sacred.  A  local  legend  tells, 
indeed,  that  the  Ganges  formerly  ran  where  the  Bhigfrathf  non*  flows, 
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until  a  certain  demon  at  K^inipur  Bcnulcah  swallowed  It.  This  demon 
wa«  a  geological  one,  namely,  a  band  of  slifT  yellow  cby  which  confined  1 
the  Ganges  to  the  course  of  the  Uhaglrachf  until  it  was  burst  through  by 
some  heavy  flood.  It  u-as  at  Suti,  at  the  head  of  the  Bh.'igiraihi,  that 
Raji  Bh.igiraih  prayed  lo  Holy  Ganges  to  descend  ftom  tlie  Himdlayai 
and  ]>uriiy  the  a^hcs  of  his  ancestors.  The  slor)>  is  told  in  full  in  the 
separate  article  Hhagirathi.  Chigdah  is  said  to  tnke  M*  name  from 
the  R.^ji's  chariot-wheels  having  stuck  in  the  sand,  when  he  was  on  his 
way  from  Suti  to  Kilfghit,  ^Cf.  ekakra,  a  wheel,  and  dah,  a  place 
where  the  river  is  silted  u|>  with  sand.)  It  should  be  added  that 
Kdlf){h.it,  one  of  the  mo;t  ancient  shrines  of  Bengal,  lies  on  an  old 
river-bed  which  i.%  hydroj^raphicatly,  the  trtie  continuation  of  the 
tthigirathi  or  old  Ganges  :'ti>  the  HUglL  The  old  Ganges  aiipears  to 
have  left  the  present  Hiiglf  near  the  Kidderpur  dockyard,  and  to  have 
followed  the  course  of  what  \%  now  called  Tolly's  rnf/ii  jiast  Kah'gh.li  to 
(^riya,  where  it  turned  to  the  south.  Toll)'s  nild  is  still  a  sactcd 
stream ;  and  below  Oariya  the  old  ri\'er  is  to  this  day  known  at  the 
Ganga-nadf.  The  limits  of  this  old  bed  of  the  Ganges  can  still  be 
dtttinclly  traced  for  a  considerable  distance  by  the  high  ridges  which 
once  formed  its  banks. 

Changes  on  a  great  scale  still  take  place  in  the  bed  of  the  Bhigftathf. 
Thus,  Nadiya  town  was  originally  siiuated  on  the  right  bank  ;  but  the 
liwr,  after  rending  in  twain  the  ancient  ciiy,  now  leaver  the  modern 
Kadiya  on  its  left  bank.  This  change  was  completed  within  the  pre- 
sent ccnturj-.  During  the  [siM  hundred  ywn,  :d»o,  the  Bhajjirathi  has 
eaten  away  the  battlefield  of  I'lassey  and  other  memorable  spots.  Ywot 
time  to  lime  the  river  gives  back  its  prejr,  and  the  sites  which  it  has 
swallowed  again  become  drj-  ground. 

AtUgtd  DcltriomtioH  of  ih(  BkAgUxilhl — ^Thc  divergence  eastwards 
of  the  main  body  of  the  Gangetic  waters  from  the  ancient  Bhigfralhi 
mutt  have  led  to  import.ini  changes  in  the  latter  river.  I'he  portion  of 
the  waters  which  still  continued  to  flow  down  the  Bhdgfrathf,  could  no 
longer  suffice  to  scour  and  keep  open  the  whole  extent  of  it*  wide  bed. 
Some  paiti  of  the  old  Bhdgtrathi  bed  would  therefore  be  left  dry;  in 
others  the  languid  current  would  drop  iu  tilt  and  produce  shonU,  mud- 
bank«,  and  islands.  Such  shoals  and  islands  would,  in  time,  join  them- 
jrClveii  to  the  bank,  by  the  silling  up  of  the  intervening  channel. 

This  process  gradiinlly  reduced  the  Bhdgiraihi  to  iw  present 
modest  dijncnaions ;  and  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  it  has 
not  now  reached  the  last  stage  in  the  life  of  a  deltaic  river.  In 
that  stage  the  process  of  silling  u|>  completes  itself,  and  the  river 
dwindles  into  a  »<ries  of  pools,  and  finally  disappears.  The  existence 
of  the  Bhagfrjihf  practically  depends  on  its  inSowfrom  the  Ganges.  Its 
only  tiibutaiy  of  consequence  from  the  west  is  the  Adjai,  whicK  bivt>^ 
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down  the  drainage  of  the  Birbhilm  and  Sanlil  uplands  in  funoiu  flood> 
during  the  rains,  but  dwindles  into  a  silver  thtdd  in  the  dry  weathet. 
The  question  as  lo  the  future  of  the  Bhaginitht  it  tbereAxe  practical!; 
confined  to  the  deterioratioa  of  its  intake  froni  the  Ganges.  The 
historical  information  bearing  upon  this  important  inquiry  b  as  folio** 
In  January  t666,  a  French  pnesi  mentioned  that  the  mouth  of 
the  Bhaglrathl  at  SutI  was  dried  up.  In  1756,  Mr.  Holwcll,  in  the 
narrative  of  his  journey  lo  Murshidabid  after  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Itlacic  Hole,  s]*eaks  of  the  shoals  of  the  Bhiglrathi,  and  mentions  thai 
he  had  to  change  his  boat  for  a  smaller  one  at  Santipur  on  ftccount  of 
the  shallowness  of  the  water.  In  1781,  Major  Kennel  states  that  the 
Nadiya  rivers  were  usually  unnavigable  in  the  dry  season.  In  1797. 
Captain  Colebrokc  also  observed  that  *  the  Uhiglrathf  and  JaUngf  are 
not  navigable '  during  the  dr>-  months.  During  the  lost  6a  ye^rs,  Irora 
1833  to  1884,  the  Bhigfraihi  has  been  closed  10  years  in  the  dry 
weather ;  during  tS  years  a  lowest  depth  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
has  been  maintained  ;  while  during  34  years  the  lowest  depth  has  been 
from  Iwo  to  three  feet.  In  the  rains,  the  floods  rise  from  twcnty-ihree 
to  twenty-nine  feet,  and  there  is  generally  a  dejith  of  fourteen  feet 
throughout  that  season. 

JiiigUIItadwaters — (a)  Tkt JataHg,\ ami Bkttirab. — Proceeding soath- 
easlwarda,  the  next  deltaic  distribuury  which  goes  to  fonn  the  HilgK  ts 
the  united  stream  of  the  Jalangi  and  Bhairab.  The  Bhairab  takes  off 
from  the  Ganges  at  Akriganj,  about  43  miles  below  the  head  of  the 
Tthagirathf.  The  Bhairab  has  iK-en  for  long  a  decayed  river ;  but  in  its 
prime  it  must  have  been  of  great  hjdrogiaphic  importance.  On  the  one 
liand  it  was  iiifcriur  in  aniiipiity  nnd  in  volume  to  the  old  Bhi(g[Tathi ; 
but  on  the  other  it  is  much  more  ancient  than  the  two  renuining  head- 
waters of  the  Hilgll,  namely,  the  Jalangi  and  MatJbhingi.  The  name 
of  the  Bhairab,  literally  '  The  1'erril>le,'  still  bears  witneis  to  the  place 
which  it  held  in  the  imagination  of  the  people.  The  levels  show  that 
it  once  ran  across  the  Districts  of  Murshidabad,  Nadiyd,  and  Jessor, 
crossing  the  courses  of  the  present  Jolangf  and  M&tibhingd.  But  the  old 
Bhairab  became  a  dead  river,  its  former  course  being  cut  into  three 
pieces.  It  was  intersected  and  de«royed  by  the  Jabngi  .md  Mitabhingl 
Indeed,  this  tract  has  formed  the  arena  for  Huvial  revolutions  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  A  part  of  Nadiyi  District  is  covered  with  a  com|>lcie 
network  of  dead  river  beds.  This  watery  reticulation  spreads  itself  m 
every  direction  ;  in  some  places  as  long  lines  of  pools ;  in  others  a: 
muddy  ditches,  or  mere  depressions  of  exceptional  greenness. 

During  the  past  ten  ycatii  the  waning  fortunes  of  the  Bhairab  have 
begun  to  rise  again.  The  floods  of  1874  forced  open  the  mouth  of 
the  Bhairab  at  its  intake  from  the  Ganges.  1'hc  Bhairab  cxpcmded 
from  a  small    stream  of  ao  yards  into  an   important  distributary,] 
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which  pouTcd  lis  wattTi  into  the  JalangJ  (brly  miles  Tariher  south. 
'I'he  Tcsuit  W.1S  [hat  the  ch:L)ind  ol  the  JalanKJ  above  this  point  of 
junction  benaii  to  close  iiji,  and  the  Bhaimb  is  now  the  channel  by 
uhtch  the  tivcr  called  Ihe  Jalanj;!  obtains  Its  main  water-supply  from 
the  Ganget. 

The  JalaHf^  was,  until  1874,  x  vciy  importani  river.  Inferior 
in  remote  antiquity  to  the  Dh.iirab,  it  had  some  ccniuiics  ago  cut 
across  the  course  of  that  riwr,  and  diverted  its  waters,  'the  Jalnn^f 
look  its  olTshooc  fiom  the  Cjan(,-es  at  dilTcrent  times  from  thirty  to 
forty  miirt  below  the  Uhairab  mouth,  and,  until  1874,  was  a  broad 
river  about  1000  feet  in  width.  After  the  (ordblc  reo]ieninj;  of  the 
Uhairab  mouth  by  the  floods  of  JS74,  the  upi)cr  pari  of  ihc  JaUnuf 
silted  up,  and  ha»  ahnost  closed.  'I'hc  36  miles  of  Ihe  upper  JalangI 
from  its  ofTlalte  from  the  Ganges  to  its  Junction  with  the  Bhairab  may 
now,  in  its  lurn,  be  considered  as  a  dead  river.  But  its  main  length, 
from  its  junction  with  the  Bhairab  for  iti  miles  to  its  junction  with 
the  Bhigiraihi  at  Nadiya,  still  bears  the  name  of  Jalangi. 

Ir  this  restricted  sense,  Ihe  history  of  the  Jalangi  during  Ihe  ]>asi  63 
years,  from  1822  inclusive  to  1884,  may  be  thus  auminariied  :— Closed 
in  the  dry  season,  during  43  years ;  open  lo  a  minimum  depth  of  one 
and  a  half  to  Iwo  feet,  9  years ;  open  to  a  minimum  depth  of  two  to  ] 
three  feet,  1 1  years.     In  the  rains,  the  Jalangi  has  ample  water  for  all  j 
purposes,  with  an  average  rise  of  two  lo   three  feet   le»  than  ihc  I 
BhdgCralhf.      For  general    purposes  of  dcscri]ition,   the   Bhairab   and 
Jalangf  arc  now  taken  to  be  one  stream,  and  their  united  waters  bear 
the  name  of  the  JalangC.     As  already  stated,  they  unite  with  the 
Bh^gfrathC  at  Nadiy.i,  and  the  combined  stream  flows  down  39  miles, 
till  it  unites  with  the  M:li3bh.ingd  near  Chigdah. 

Hugtt  lieodii-aitn — (3)   The  M.itdlhAnga  has  it*  principal  offiake 
from  the  Ganges  near   Mahesbkunda,  40  miles   below  the   Bhairab 
mouth,  and  83  miles  below  that  of  ihc  Bhagiraiht.     At  present  it  is 
the  souih-eaxternmost  of  the  HugU  headwaters.     During  the  first  40 « 
miles  after  leaving  the  Ganges,  it  is  known  as  the  Haul!  or  Ktlmar.  i 
At  about  the  40th  mile,  the  Hue  Ktlmar,  locally  known  as  the  I'angdb^l 
branches  ol7  to  the  east,  and  carries  away  four-fifths  of  the  Mdlibhdngil' 
waters  to  the  Sundarbans.    The  remaining  fifth  flows  down  the  lower 
MitJbhingit,  which  here  takes  ihc  name  of  Ihc  Chumi  river,  till  it  joins  j 
the  Bhiglrathi  near  Chjigdah.  \ 

The  offlakc  of  the  upper  MiftabhAnga  or  Hauli  from  the  Ganges 

is  subject  to  the  same  shifting  and  changing  as  the  Bhiigiratbi.     Within  , 

the  recollection  of  the  present  Superintending  Engineer,  ils  offtake  I 

Lhas  moved  down  ten  miles.    The  whole  Icngtii  of  the  M.-ftiibhingJ, 

nippCT  and  lower,   from  its    present    offtake   at    Maheshkund^l    to   ils 

Junction  with  the  Hiigli  at  Chagdah,  is  lai  miles.  \ 
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The  Matabhdngi  k  a  cotr.paralivcly  nntrow  UTeam,  with  well-deBoed 
I  auk  H  throughout.  Ii  |irctifnis  more  of  the  apprarancc  of  a  canal  ihin 
a  rivet  to  Ihc  traveller  ]xts»ng  along  it  by  IxMl,  ihe  width  from  high 
bank  to  high  hanlc  being  only  a  few  hundred  feet.  During  ihf  \ixX 
65  yean,  ii  has  undergone  tnanjr  vicissitudes.  Up  to  iSao,  the  Ktloui 
river  took  olT  front  the  Mittibhdngii  st  the  village  of  Kichilcatd.  In 
tliat  year  the  Su|)e[intcndcnt  of  the  Nadiyi  Rtvcis  conMnictcd  a  strong 
cmbaDknienl  atros*  its  head,  and  continued  the  embankment  for  some 
miles  above  and  beloH-,  with  the  view  of  fotdng  the  entire  dischai{:e 
of  the  Miiibhdngi  down  the  Chuml.  At  first  the  attempt  was 
successful,  but  in  the  pteai  floods  of  1813  the  pcnliip  w.iten  outflanked 
the  etnbankmcni  at  the  village  of  Pangiisl,  8  miles  noith  of  Kichikita. 
They  [loured  ntroM  the  country,  and  dug  out  a  new  river  rhinnct.  now 
locally  known  as  the  I'angisl,  which  unites  with  the  true  Kumar  after  a 
course  of  alwut  9  miles.  The  PnngSst  it  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width,  and  carries  o(T  four-fifths  of  the  Mitdhhdngd  waters.  From  dme 
to  time,  however,  the  Ktimar  or  I'^ng^si  mouth  has,  in  its  turn,  »homd 
signs  of  silting  up. 

'ITie  history  of  the  Mitdbbdngd  during  the  63  years  from  iS« 
inclusive  to  1S84,  may  be  summnriitcd  as  follows : — Closed  in  the  dry 
weather,  54  years ;  open  to  a  minimum  depth  of  one  and  a  half  to  two 
feet,  6  years;  opened  to  minimum  depth  of  two  to  three  feet.  3  >"eari. 
During  the  rainy  season,  the  Mduibhdngi  rises  to  about  the  same 
height  as  the  Jalangf,  and  is  [ussable  for  large  boaw  and  river  steamers. 

iVork  done  t>y  the  JfugH  Htadwaten. — It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  during  the  rains  the  three  Hiiglf  headwaters  pour  down  floods 
of  JO  to  jg  feet,  with  an  average  depth  of,  say  10  to  14  feet.  The 
concentration  of  these  vast  masses  of  water  has  hitherto  sufficed  to 
scour  the  Hii(;l(  bed,  and  to  maintain  the  depth  of  the  Hilgll  ino^ 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  So  long  as  the  depth  of  that  Uottgh 
xi.  thuK  maintained  by  scouring  in  the  rains,  the  infiltration  of  the  sub- 
terraneous waters  of  the  delta  affords  the  water-supply  to  the  Hiigli  in  h 
the  dry  weather.  H 

The  Hu_(li  HtadwaUn  as  Trade  KouUs. — Ttie  HiisH  headn-aters  are 
also  important  n.ivig.nblc  channels.  They  afford  short  and  s,ife  water 
routes  to  Calcutta  for  the  U]>-countTy  traffic,  as  compared  with  the  long 
circuit  to  the  south-east  viA  the  Ganges  and  the  Sundarbans.  Thus, 
from  Kiliganj,  where  the  llhigtrathi  takes  off  from  the  Oangcs,  the 
distance  to  Calcutta  is  5:0  miles  Mil  the  Sundaibans,  and  only  384 
miles  vii  the  Mdtdhhdngd;  370  miles  via  the  Bhainb-Jalangf,  and  340 
miles  vitt  the  Bhdg(nithi.  It  is  im[>ortant,  therefore,  that  these  three 
rivers  should  be  kept  o|)en,  not  only  as  hcsdwatcis  of  the  lidgll,  but 
also  for  their  own  sakcs  as  trade  routes. 

DeepeniHi;  Oferathns  en  the    Ifi'igti  /feadwaten. —Tbt  daagexom 
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slate  of  the  three  rivers  attracted  attention  at  the  end  of  ihc  List  cen- 
tury. In  1 7()7,  cxpcrienct  had  already  shown  that  none  of  them  was 
to  be  de|>ended  ujion  nii  a  navigable  natem-ay.  The  expansion  of 
Calcutta  commerce  led  to  petitions  to  Covctnment  on  ihc  subject ; 
and  during  ihc  first  ijuartcr  of  the  present  centur)-,  operation*  were 
commenced  with  a  view  lo  prevent  funhtr  dett-riomtion  of  these 
'  Nadtyi  Rivers.*  Those  operations  were  directed  to  keeping  open  Iht- 
riven  throughout  the  drj-  seoKm  for  broad  ovalhonomed  cargo-boats 
drawing  two  to  three  feet.  In  the  rains  there  was  alu^ys  enough 
irater,  although  the  obsiructions  and  snags  in  Ihc  rivers  sometimes 
tendered  navigation  j>erilons.  In  1813,  the  police  ofticcrs  along  the 
Afitabhinga  bank  were  ordered  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  and  a  toll 
was  levied  to  defray  the  expense.  I'olicc  interference  could,  however, 
j-ield  but  scanty  results ;  and  in  1818,  the  obstructions  had  become  so 
dangerous  as  to  wreck  numbers  of  boats,  and  to  entail  heavy  dcinunage 
by  the  detention  of  others.  In  (hat  }car,  the  merchants  of  Calcutta 
urgently  petitioned  the  Covcmment  to  adopt  adequate  measures,  Mr. 
C.  R.  Robinson  was  accordingly  appointed  the  first  Superintendent 
and  Collector  of  the  Mdtibhdngd,  and  commenced  operations  in 
1819-30.  In  June  of  the  latter  year  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  May, 
who.  during  a  long  and  arduous  service  of  twenty  years,  laid  the 
foundation  of  ihe  system  still  at  work. 

NadiyA  Hhtr  Oftrationt  (1810-1884). — Throughout  more  than  half 
a  century,  this  struggle  of  engineering  skill  agaiiiM  nature  has  been 
going  on.  Any  attempt  to  enter  into  the  detailed  operations  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  ])resent  aiiicle.  But  the  results  may  be  summariied ; 
and  the  author  has  given  a  fuller  descri[rtion  of  the  Nadiyi  River 
norks  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Stalutical Account i>/ Briignl.  Heroic 
operations,  wch  as  the  cieaiion  of  new  channels,  have  iieldom  been 
found  lo  answer.  1'hc  engineers  have  had  to  accept  the  fact  that 
their  resources  are  inadetjuate  to  control  the  mighty  changes  in  the 
course  of  the  Ganges,  and  iheexlensive  shifting  in  the  offtakes  of  it» 
disiribularics.  Attempts  to  form  permanent  heads  for  the  Nadiyi 
Rivers  ha\'e  been  long  abandoned.  Such  heads,  ei'cn  if  they  were 
kepi  open  at  a  great  e.vpense  during  a  period  of  years,  would  be  liable 
to  be  blocked  up  in  any  single  season  by  the  formation  of  a  great  cAar 
or  sill  island  in  the  Ganges  in  front  of  the  opening. 

But  the  engineers  have  during  more  than  half  a  century  also  found 
that,  although  they  cannot  compel  nature,  they  can  coax  her.  In  the 
first  place,  ihey  have  made  short  connecting  cuts,  the  advantage  of 
which  is  however  doubtful ;  in  Ihe  second  place,  they  have  cleared 
passages  llirough  bars  of  tough  clay,  which  obstructed  the  channels ; 
in  Ihe  thiid  place,  ihey  have  removed  accidental  obstructions,  such  as 
trees  or  sunken  boats,  which  would  hare  caused  a  deposit.  «<  vJa-^tA 
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closed  the  chnnnels.     In  the  fourth  place,  they  have  learned  how  to 
'  train '  the  nveri,  and  make  ihem  Icccp  thcinsclvcii  open  by  the  com- 
pressed force  of  their  own  cunent    Such  iraining  works  fonn  perhaps 
the  nioal  permunenl  resource  of  enginecrlnj;  skill  in  iu  battle  with  the^ 
caprices  of  the  deltaic  rivers.  ^| 

■    Traiuiitj^  Works  on  the  NaJijd  Rn^crt. — It  has  been  found  that  by 

iding  the  livera  into  channels  varying,  according  to  the  volume  of 
waicr,  from  50  to  100  feet  wide,  a  velocity  of  one  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  i>er  Hecund,  with  a  depth  of  three  feet,  can  be  maintained  during 
the  dry  season.  Accordingly,  each  November,  when  the  N'suliya  Riven 
have  generally  a  velocity  of  current  equal  to  about  Ihrcc  miles  an  bour, 
or  4}  feet  per  second,  '  training  '  oiteration.s  arc  commenced.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  tlial  if  the  velocity  can  be  maintained  through  the 
dry  sc-tson  as  high  as  i'2  feet  per  second,  the  channel  will  keep  ittelf 
clear  of  silt.  If  ihe  velocity  can  be  maintained  at  I's  feet  per  second, 
or  over,  the  current  will,  of  itself,  perform  a  deepening  |iroccss  bj 
»:ouring  away  the  bed.  A  velocity  of  3  feet  jki  second,  or  tiro 
miles  per  hour,  suiftces  to  cause  a  clutnnel  to  deepen  itself  to  3  feet  la 
a  few  days.  In  order  to  m.iinuin  the  velocity  (which  at  the  bc^nning 
of  the  dry  sc-uon  may  Ik;  t.nkun  at  4  feel  |)cr  second),  it  is  necessaiy 
— first,  (o  secure  a  sufficient  utTiake  of  ivaier  from  the  Ganges ;  and 
second,  10  conlinc  the  volume  of  u.itcr  within  sufficiently  nairoi*  limits. 
I-:fforts  are  therefore  made  to  keep  open  the  head  of  Ihe  river  where 
it  starts  from  the  Ganges.  Expensive  cuttings  and  exc^ivalions  were 
formerly  made,  with  this  end  :  but  these  have  been  abandoned,  since 
1836,  in  favour  of  simple  training  works. 

The  actual  training  of  the  channel  is  accomplished  by  %^\sx%,  jkamft, 
and  bandhals.  A  spur  is  constructed  by  carrying  out  from  the  bank 
two  ]uirallcl  rows  of  bamboo  stakes  3  to  5  feet  ajiart.  and  then  fillisg 
the  space  between  them  with  grass  or  jungle.  A  jham^  is  a  screen 
or  mat  of  split  bambooii  on  a  strong  frame,  generally  about  6  feet 
long  and  sj  feel  wide.  A  bandhal'xi  constructed  by  driving  a  row  of 
bamboo  stakes  into  the  river-bed  like  a  fishing  weir,  and  then  tying 
tlic  jhamp  to  the  stakes.  Care  has  lo  be  taken  that  a  clear  s[Kace  is 
left  between  the  bottom  of  \\k  jhamp  and  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  tbit 
the  upper  side  of  the  Jhamp  is  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
training  works  act  in  the  following  manner ; — Where  two  channels  eiist 
with  a  char  or  island  between  them,  one  is  closed  to  increase  the  velocity 
in  the  other.  This  is  done,  when  there  is  a  good  current,  by  running 
a  bandhal  across  the  head  whilst  the  river  is  still  falling.  The  water 
rushes  through  the  space  left  below  the  jhamp,  carrying  a  large  quantity 
of  sand  with  il,  which  is  at  once  deposited  immediately  in  rear  of  the 
liartdhal,  ;ind  soon  formi  a  ridge:  The  latter  apitear.i  above  n-ater  in  a 
few  days,  and  clfcctually  closes  the  channel.     If  the  current  b  slack  a 
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'spur '  is  run  out  until  ihc  rontnclion  of  the  channel  produces  a  sufficicni 
velociiy,  when  t)ie  remainder  of  the  opening  is  closed  by  a  handhai, 
which  acts  as  already  described.  When  a  shoal  has  to  be  cleared,  two 
handhah  are  nin  out  (cr  siiurn  and  handhals  if  ihe  current  be  t^Iack), 
one  from  each  bank  of  the  ri»'cr.  Tliese  are  so  alij;ni'd  nx  to  form  a 
bcUshapcd  mouth  iiji-strcam  (just  above  the  shoal),  with  a  coniracied 
channel  over  the  shoal.  Sand  or  silt  is  speedily  depoj^iled  by  the 
current  behind  the  bandha/s,  as  above  explained ;  a  narrow  channel  i-t 
formed  ;  and  a  suitable  velocity  to  prc%'ent  silting  is  maintained. 

The  hend-worka  are  of  a  similar  character  to  those  above  dc»cribed, 
but  on  a  larger  sc.-ile.  The  *  spurs '  arc  4  or  5  instead  of  3  feel  in 
width  ;  wooden  '  bullies  '  or  pile*  take  the  i)lace  of  bamboos  ;  and  the 
Irandhah  are  stronger  and  more  elaborately  constructed.  These 
devices  for  training  the  current  into  narrow  limits  sufEcc  to  maintain 
the  requisite  velocity  of  ij  to  3  feet  per  second  in  seasons  when  a 
sufficient  volume  of  water  is  obtained  from  the  Ganges  abo^'e. 

RtiHiti  of  tht  Nadiyti  Rixxr  Openttiem.—'Vhii  long  struggle  of  64 
years  still  remains  a  drawn  battle.  A  hand-to-mouth  existence  for  the 
Nadiyi  Rivers  has  been  maintained.  The  exact  depth  in  each  of  the 
three  Hilgli  headwaters  during  the  dry  season  from  1821  to  1884  is 
given  in  the  preceding  I'^^ci.  That  depth  may  seem  insij^iifx^ant  lo 
|)er»ons  unacquainted  uiih  the  light  dr.nuglit  of  Bengal  cargo  boats. 
But  a  minimum  depth  of  s  to  3  feet  enables  a  very  important  traffic, 
with  the  help  of  shoving,  and  wailing  to  gel  over  the  shallows.  On 
the  whole,  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  allow  cargo  boats  of 
light  draught  to  jkus  down  one  or  other  of  the  Nadiyd  Rivers  throughout 
neatly  the  whole  of  the  dry  season.  Even  when  this  is  not  eSTected  and 
the  laden  traffic  has  to  go  round  the  SundaibanK,  sufficient  depth  is  main- 
tained to  enable  the  return  empty  boats  to  proceed  by  the  Nadij-d 
Rivers  instead  of  having  to  go  back  by  the  long  and  tedious  route. 
The  minimum  depths,  recorded  in  the  foregoing  pages,  refer  in  some 
years  10  only  short  periods  in  the  drj-  season.  The  obstructed  slate 
of  the  channels,  and  the  sn.-ags  and  sunken  wrecks  which  led  to  the 
tncrchanis"  petition  in  iStS.  before  the  operations  commenced,  have  long 
disappeared.  The  records  show  that  even  in  the  dry  season  there  has 
been  no  marked  deterioration  in  the  Nadtyft  Rivers  as  a  whole  since 
rSiD,  Old  heads  have  closed,  and  new  heads  have  opened,  but  the  total 
discharge  does  not  appear  to  have  decreased.  The  drj-  season  discharge 
Tcmainx  about  the  same;  and  the  flood  discharge  seems  rather  to  have 
increased  than  to  have  diminished  since  the  operations  commenced. 

The  t'uturt  of  ike  HtigH  Utadwaltrs. — If  those  operations  have  not 
improved  the  HiigH  headwaters,  they  may  claim  to  have  arrested 
deterioration,  The  value  of  the  Nadiya  Rivers  as  short  waterways 
for  the  up-country  traffic  to  Caloilu  lias  increased,  and  itv^  vd^'kih  ool 
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Ihcir  courses  yielded  in  18S5-84.  Rs.  300,997,  against  an  cxpsndi) 
of  K&  135,375  in  keeping  the  channels  0|icn.  In  iheir  cv«n  moic 
important  ftspeci.  as  the  headwaters  of  the  HtigK,  their  \-iialii)'  has 
been  preserved.  They  still  discharge  thcit  function  of  scouring  «a 
the  Htigli  channel  during  the  mlns,  and  of  thus  maintaining  the  Hif^ 
bed  at  a  suflicieni  depth  to  feed  itself  from  the  subterranvous  infiltn- 
tion  of  the  delta  during  ihc  dry  weather.  It  would  be  Ta§h  to  ventute 
on  any  prediction  as  to  the  future  of  these  Nadiyd  Kiveix.  On  the 
one  hand,  engineering  skill  is  constantly  increasing  the  resources  at  ks 
dis{K)sat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  of  deltaic  distribtiiancs 
branching  off  at  rather  sharp  an^lei  is  to  tleieriotate  and  die  ainy. 
Moreover,  tlic  iloods  of  the  Ganges  and  its  ofTslioois  may,  during  any 
rainy  season,  produce  a  lluvia!  cataclyum  altogether  beyond  the  control 
of  man.  It  should  aUo  be  remembered  that  the  fate  of  the  Hilglf 
depends  not  entirely  upon  its  headwaters.  There  is  a  section  uf 
about  4  3  miles  from  the  junction  of  those  heaUwatert  at  Chigdah 
down  to  the  |)ort  of  Calcutta,  throughout  wliich  the  ri\-cr  is  subject 
to  neither  supervision  nor  connol.  In  this  section,  imponant  chsogct 
have  taken  pl.ice, — irh.ingrs  which  we  shall  presently  consider.  ^ 

StMitti  Secfioa  of  the  //ligll^Sdnti/iur  la  CkigJah,  and  thttut  /a  CifA  V 
aitla, — The  waters  of  the  Dhiigirathf  and  the  Jalangi,  which  have  uniteil 
at  Nadiyd,  flow  thence  under  the  name  of  the  BhifgltathI,  for  about  34 
miles,  down  to  Siniipur.  At  Sintipur,  the  combined  stream  takes  the 
name  of  the  Hiigli,  ;ind  flow*  on  for  about  15  miles  to  Ch.'igdah,  where  it 
receives  the  Lower  MaiJbhingJ  (unik-r  the  name  of  the  ChumiV  The 
three  Gangctic  hcndwatcts,  thus  Anally  united  at  Chdgd.nh,  piocee'l  as 
the  Hiigli  for  49  miles  to  Calcutta. 

Tfu  014  Ddmojar  Juadian  tetih  the  HAgH. — The  main  feature  of 
this  section  is  the  «iltcd-up  mouth  of  an  ancient  feeder  from  the  west. 
The  [Ximodar  river  jioured  its  waters  at  one  time  into  this  section 
of  the  Hdglf.  But  during  the  post  two  centuries,  a  series  of  great 
floods  burst  through  the  Dlimodsr  embankments,  and  the  river  nishcd 
southwards  by  a  course  of  its  own.  The  modern  Damudar  now  joins 
the  Htigli  nearly  opposite  Palta,  31  nautic.il  miles  below  Cakutta. 
The  ancient  Dimodar  entered  the  Hiigll  more  than  39  English  mi!ea 
above  Calcutta.  Its  waters  represented  the  drainage  of  a  vast  catch- 
ment basin  in  Western  Bengal  and  Chuti.i  Ntigpur. 

In  old  limes,  therefore,  the  section  of  the  Hdgli  above  Calctilta 
received  not  only  a  copious  supply  through  its  present  eastern  bead* 
waters  from  the  Ganges,  but  also  the  drainage  of  the  wenern 
Ihiniod.-ir  basin.  In  the  last  century,  the  DJmodar  floods  gradually 
forced  a  larger  passage  for  themselves  to  the  scu:hwatds.  This  period 
of  fluvial  anarchy  may  be  taken  to  have  culminated  in  1770,  when  the 
Dimodar  destroyed  Bardwin  town,  and  ruined  the  line  of  embank- 
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ments  which  had  formerly  liclfwd  to  check  its  southern  teti<lcncy,  and 
to  confine  il  Iq  its  ancient  enstcrly  course  into  the  HiigIL  Bui  long 
tM:fure  1770,  Its  suuthcm  branch  had  so  enl.iiged  ii«clf  u  to  carry  ofT 
the  bulk  of  its  waters.  Its  old  eastern  course  into  the  upper  section  of 
the  HiigK  is  now  represented  by  a  bnguid  muddy  cutting,  the  Kannonif 
kha!,  which  joins  the  Hiijili  at  Nayi  Sardi,  about  y)  miles  above 
Calcutta.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  Kansona  kluU  was  still 
officially  spoken  of  as  the 'mouth  of  the  old  DaniodAr.'  In  1793,  the 
Collector  of  Bardw^n  submitted  proposals  for  the  re-opening  of  thia 
inovth  of  the  ancient  Dimodar  ;  proposals  which  iheGovcmment,  with 
its  then  defective  engineering  resources,  declined  to  sanction.  The  old 
IXiniodar  channel,  locally  known  as  tlic  Kaii&ona  khdl  and  Kina-nadf, 
is  now  utilized  as  an  irrigation  channel,  and  forms  pan  of  the  Kdcn 
canal  for  supplying  drinking  water  and  for  irrigation  purj^oses. 

Raul/s  of  Iht  Chiitig  of  the  Dtinsodar  Moulh. — For  practical  pur- 
poses, therefore,  the  I).imod.ir  became  .1  dead  Iribulnry  so  far  as  the 
HiigU  section  above  Calcutta  was  concerned.  It  no  longer  swelled 
the  three  Gangeiic  distributaries  which  had  scooped  out  and  kept  clear 
the  HtSglf  bed.  The  result  was,  tluit  during  the  last  century  the  Hd|;li 
above  Calcutta  deteriorated.  Silt  than  and  mud  inlands  were  formed. 
Some  of  these  joined  themselves  to  the  neighbouring  banks ;  while  in 
other  cases,  shoals  formed  olT  the  bank,  and  rendered  the  ancient  trading 
settlements  no  longer  acces»ilile  to  sea-goinj^  ships.  A  single  example 
of  a  <kar  or  silt  island  which  took  place  during  the  present  generation 
will  suffice  :o  illustiaie  this  process.  About  forty  years  ago,  nn  almond- 
shaped  bank  rose  above  the  surface  of  the  water  near  TribenL  It 
soon  became  covered  with  long  grass.  A  colony  of  Hilna  coolies,  who 
had  emigrated  from  the  hills  ami  jungles  of  Chutii  Ndgpur  to  work  at 
an  indigo  factory,  made  temjjorary  settlements  upon  the  island,  lliey 
raised,  in  an  intermittent  fashion,  cticumbcr,,  pumpkins,  and  other 
vegetables.  By  degree*  ihcy  permanently  settled  down  on  the  island  j 
and  after  some  years  the  Collector  reported  ihai  they  had  taken  to 
regular  cultivation,  and  adopted  the  habits  and  cuvloms  of  licngali  life. 
The  island  had  almost  joined  itself  to  the  bank ;  and  unless  some  Huvial 
resolution  takes  place,  it  would  become,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
a  part  of  the  mainland. 

Ruin  (f  European  Setlhmtnts  on  theJIugVt  ahott  Ciil^ntta. — This  process 
of  silting  went  on  in  different  stages  tliroughoui  the  last  century.  The 
section  of  the  Hiigli  above  Calcutta  had  been  famous  during  six  hundred 
j'cart  for  its  entrepots  for  seagoing  trade.  Sdlgaon,  the  Muhammndan 
royal  port  of  Bcng.il,  lay,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  near  Tribenf,  36 
miles  above  Calcutta,  AMien  thai  port  silted  up,  the  Portuguese  founded 
their  chief  Bengal  settlement,  a  few  miles  lower  down,  at  HiigK.  in 
1537,    The  Dutch  came  later,  and  in  the  i;ih  century- csUblis.l.vui<JM» 
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Tactoiy  and  port  ni  ChiriMimli,  n  mile  below  Iliigli'  town,  ai>d  no 
forming  one  munidiialuy  with  JL  Still  later,  in  i)>e  middle  of  ihe  iStL 
century,  Chandarn.-igar.  or  ChandcmagoK,  founded  as  a  snull  VxmA 
seiiletncnt  in  1673,  roae  10  mercantile  imporunce  under  DupItAj 
rJh3ndam.ig;ir  lies,  in  its  turn,  a  lilllc  Tartbcr  down  ihe  river,  3  mile 
helOw  Cl)insur.-ih.  Tlif  Ccrman  or  Oslend  CoTOp>any  c;ime  after  the' 
French,  and  about  i;;^  fixed  their  Benjiat  pen  at  Bdnklpur.  5  milet 
below  Chnndamniii.ir,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  ri\-cr.  '{"he  Danes  ta 
1616  had  selected  Sentiiipur  a.s  their  [wri,  on  the  latne  stdc  as  Chandan 
nagar,  but  8  miles  farther  down.  All  these  pons  and  seiiletnents  lie 
at  a  distance  of  from  t6  to  nl>oii!  36  miles  above  Calcutta.  Tliey  ut. 
without  cxccpiion,  now  inaccessible  to  sea-going  ships,  even  of  mall 
tonnage.  ■ 

The  deterioration  of  thii  sei^tion  of  the  HdgK  was  accelerated  after  * 
the  old  Daraodai   mouth   comnieuccd   to  close,  [>robabIy  about  tbt 
beginning  nr  the  l.itl  ccniiir}*.     But  the  process  of  silting  up  vas  nfll 
very  gradual.     In  1757,  Admiral  Wjison  took  hi.\  fleet,  with   his  fli^ 
ship  of  O4  guns,  as  high  as  Chandamagar  for  the  bombardment  of  thai 
town,     A«  late  as  1811,  the  English  pilots  utecrcd  Danish  ships  of  700 
to  800  tons  up  to  ScrampuT.     Indeed,  one  old  pilot  stated  in  evidence. 
that  about  the  same  period  he  had  seen  a  sh'p  of  Soo  ions  go  up  tOi^ 
Chinsiirah.  .ind  a  French  ship  to  Chandarnagar.     After   1835.  ihi*' 
section  of  the  river  seems  to  have  rapidly  deteriorated.    The  Dutch 
and  Daniiih  ships  could  gu  no  farther  up  than  Co.i»ipur,  just  above 
Calcutta,  and  were  ihctc  unladen  in  cargo  boats.      But  until    about 
1865,  inland  navigation  went  on  by  mc.ms  of  flat-bottomed  sicamers. 
On  the  construction  of  the   East   India   Railway,  the  flat -bottomed  .^ 
steamers  by  degrees  withdrt-w  from  this  section  of  the  Hilglf ;  and  »nccfl 
about  1S65  it  ha«  only  been  uxed  in  the  dry  season  by  native  cargo 
boats. 

Tiie  Old  Snraiu-ati — Another  feature  of  this  section  of  the  HiIgK 
is  the  rlo.tcd  mouth  of  the  old  -Saraswati,  which  is  now  represented  by 
a  tidal  ditch  opening  on  the  Hilgli  at  Tribcni  A'^<i/,  36  miles  above 
Calcuna.     At  one  time,  this  ditch  w.is  a  btoad  liver  flowing  l>etween 
high  li.-inks,  at  places  600  feci  apart.      It  carried  the  main  body  of^ 
what  is  now  the  IhigK  down  to  the  south-west,  and  enjoyed  religious fl 
honouiv  as  being  the  true  cuntinuntion  of  the  Ganges.     According  to 
the  Sanskrit  legend,  the  sanctifying  waters  of  the  SaraswatI  enter  the 
Jumn.'l  at  AUahtibad,  and  l&avc  the  Ganges  at  Tribenf  g^dt,  now  on  the 
MiSgli.     They  flowed  in  a  wide  dee]i  channel,  now  represented  by  the 
Saraswati  tidal  ditch,  to  the  south-west  of  the  present  Htlgli  river.    The 
course  of  this  dead  river  can  still  be  traced  by  pools  and  marshes  until 
it  regains  its  character  of  a  navigable  channel  near  SJnkiel,  where  it 
re-enters  the  Ililgli  about  6  miles  below  Howrnh.     As  late  as  the  15th 
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cerlury,  it  was  an  Imiiorlnnl  river.  SJtgnnn,  ihe  '  fianges  Regia,'  or 
ancient  rayal  pon  of  lEcti^l,  la/  upon  its  bank  a  short  distance  inhnd 
from  Tribcnf  gh4f. 

Satgion  or  Siptagrdm  was  th«  traditional  mcrt-antile  capital  of 
Bcn^l  from  the  Piirfnic  age  to  the  bcginninc  of  the  i6th  century. 
By  that  time  the  Sarasnati  month  had  so  far  silted  up  thai  the  Portu- 
guese diipi  could  nn  longer  make  use  of  it.  Accordingly,  in  1537, 
tis  already  sutcd,  they  founded  an  emporium  of  their  own  a.  few 
mile«  lower  down  the  UdgH  at  (Iholgli.il,  which  grew  up  into  HiigH 
town.  The  site  of  Siigaon  is  now  left  high  and  dry,  Inil  old  ships  have 
been  unearthed  by  torrents  in  the  rainy  season,  at  a  depth  of  several 
feet  in  Ihe  dellair  mud.  A  Chick  jungle,  dotted  with  oases  of  sugar- 
bearing  palms,  still  retains  die  name  of  The  Fort  {kili) ;  and  a  long 
railway  bridge  spans  an  expanse  of  cultivation,  with  a  paltry  tidal  channel 
in  the  middle,  which  was  once  the  broad  bed  of  the  Samswatf. 

Prfirnl  SiaU  of  /tie  I/AxH  aho'.t  CaUutla. — It  would  apjicar,  tticreforc, 
that  within  hiMOnrjl  timw  great  fluvial  revolutions  have  l^ltcn  place  in 
the  section  of  the  Hdgli  above  Calnrtia.  One  important  ofTihoot,  the 
SaraswatI,  h.is  silted  up ;  anoibcr  important  tributary,  the  Pifmodar,  no 
longer  jmurs  into  this  section  the  drainage  from  the  western  Districts 
and  Chutid  Nigpur.  The  flouriihing  Euro|>ean  settlements  of  the  i6th 
to  the  i8th  centuries  are  practically  land-locked  from  sea-borne  com- 
merce. The  process  of  billing  u[i  in  this  section  has  pnrxluced  ver^- 
markcd  results  within  the  past  hundred  years.  Alluvial  formations  are 
Still  going  on  in  the  river-bed  from  Serampur  upwards.  These  forma- 
tions ore  In  many  stages  of  growth,  from  the  wellrai.sed  island  with  trees, 
down  through  successive  phases  of  crop  cultivation  ar>d  reedy  marshes, 
to  shoals  and  little  dots  of  dry  land  which  only  emerge  above  the 
water  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  pos.siblc,  therefore,  that  the 
gradual  filling  up  of  this  section  may  in  time  so  deteriorate  the  HiSgli 
iTOtigh  as  10  alfcct  its  water-supply  derived  from  inlillmlion  during  the 
dry  weather. 

Alhxtd  ' drying  Nff'  ef  Ihe  Hm:li.  1738  and  1770. — In  addition  10  ihe 
gradual  process  of  silling,  the  Htl^Ii  ^.caboaid  is  subject  lu  the  influence 
of  carth(|iiakcs.  There  is  a  disiinct  tradition  that  the  Hugli,  at  and 
above  Calcutta,  was  almost  dried  up  for  short  times,  a]iparently  by 
upheavals,  in  the  bst  cvnturv-.  KtaicmcnTs  arc  on  record  of  persons 
having  waded  across  ilie  river  at  several  points  in  1770.  Another 
report  mentions  that  in  '1738,  9th  October,  Thursday  noon,  at  ebb 
tide,  the  river  retired.  leaving  its  bed  dry  opposite  Calcutta.'  How  far 
these  slatemenl*  arc  Mrirtly  accurate  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine. 
The  fragtncnlar}'  evidence  is  collctlcd  in  .\ppcndix  E.  lo  the  Hilglf 
Committee  Report,  of  January  3^.  1855.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  rirer  shortly  regained  its  usual  dimensions,  ai\d  no  mcatts  cr<v&  «Jl 
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Hcertaininfc  wlieihcr  Ihe  ujiheaml  exercised  any  pmnancnl  cflcrt  rpr« 
Ihc  Ic\'c1  of  the  HiigK  trough.  It  must  also  be  r«nKmb<.-r(.-d  ttui  iht 
neiit  rainy  icn^on  might  bring  down  floods  sufBcicnt  la  scour  on  is* 
bL'd  to  the  prc^iouH  depth.  | 

RaUway  Sridgt  ntur  JfAgli. — A  railway  bridge  is  now  being  eaniof 
aoouthe  river  near  Hilgli  town.  It  is  constructed  on  iron  cjiiBotx 
sunk  to  a  great  <lcp(h  below  the  bed  of  the  uver,  a.nd  filled  in  *tA 
brick  and  mortar.  It  wilt  connect  the  V-a&i  India  Railway  system  vA 
that  of  the  Eastern  and  Northern  Bengal  Railways,  and  thus  conoenttaK 
the  traffic  of  Up|>er  India  at  one  j^nerat  terminus  to  be  built  on  thr  ^ 
Calcutta  side  of  the  HligH.  i 

The  bridge  is  being  constructed  on  Ihe  cantilever  system,  and  nii 
form  an  interesting  example  of  that  jirinciple.  It  oonsisU  of  ihiet 
R[)ans;  the  central  cantilever  span  rcHing  on  two  jner^  of  great  stren^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  river ;  the  second  and  third  spaits  pro|ectuig  htm 
either  bank,  and  resting  upon  the  opposite  ends  of  the  middle  cantilei'cr 
s[ian,  instead  of  on  se])arale  piers  of  their  own.  The  two  extrcmiiiei 
of  the  bridge  arc  thus  Kup])orted  on  lolid  mnsunry  works  on  eitbti 
bank ;  while  the  iwo  nnsssivc  middle  piers  under  the  central  cantilever 
span  supply  tlie  rest  of  the  xup]>ort  to  the  stniciurc.  The  two  central 
j>icrs  arc  each  sunk  to  a  depth  of  loo  feet  below  mean  scalcvel,  or  7^ 
feet  below  the  river-bed.  They  have  been  forced  down  through  64  feci 
of  sand  and  silt,  followed  by  1  foot  of  wave  graiixl,  and  S  foct  of  hard 
yellow  clay.  The  height  of  the  bridge  above  highest  water  mark  is  36} 
feel,  so  as  to  allow  ample  space  beneath  for  the  passage  of  river  steamcis 
and  native  cargo  tioais.  Rail  lirvel,  5SA  feet  above  mean  sca-levdlJ 
The  length  of  the  bridge  is  1  aoo  feel,  consisting  of  iwo  sparu  of  410  ■ 
feet  each  projecting  from  the  banks,  and  one  central  span  of  360  fccL 
Estimated  cost  of  iheHugli  Railway  Bridge  andap[>roacheK,  ;£90o^eoa 

/iNgii  from  Calcul/a  dawtiwarji, — The  headwaters  of  tlie  Htigli, 
and  the  course  of  the  river  from  Sinliimr  10  the  port  of  Calcutta,  hi^'e 
been  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  jiarngTa)>hs.  It  remains  to  deal  with 
the  third  section  of  the  Htiglf  river,  or  the  80  miles  from  Cakuita 
to  ita  estuary  at  Sigar  island.  This  scclion,  howc%cr,  i,<  now  the 
subject  of  a  regular  survey  conducted  under  the  authority  of  the  Port 
Commissioners  of  Dilcutia.  The  results  will  shortly  la*  )>ublished  in 
an  acces!iib!c  form  by  Lieutenant  Fedey,  R.N.,  the  officer  in  chwjn 
of  the  sun'cy.  It  is  inexpedient  to  anticipaie  Lieutenant  Petley's 
authoritative  work  by  a  minute  description  here.  In  the  case  of  the 
headwaters  and  upper  section,  a  fuller  account  was  necessary  in  this 
article,  as  no  attempt  to  deal  with  those  sections  hss  hitherto  been 
available  to  the  public.  mL 

T'lt  Hiigii  at  Ca/mffa.— Then  is  evidence  to  show  tliat  the  Hiiglfl 
at  Calcutta  was  in  the  last  century  much  broader  than  u  the  prewnt 
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^tay.  The  site  of  Calcutta  ha.s  iiscif  been  raised  by  the  debris  and  ' 
nccumuK-itJom  of  a  great  cipiMl.  Thus,  the  old  floor  of  the  Hlack 
Hole,  excavated  in  1883-S4,  wa*  found  10  be  several  fe«  below  the 
[iresent  level  of  the  ground.  The  vast  plain,  or  Calcutta  maidiH,  wiiti 
its  garden  and  ]>Tonieii.idcs,  wa?,  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  a 
swamp  during  three  months  of  each  year.  The  well-raised  quadrangle, 
known  as  U'cllinglon  Square,  was  part  of  n  tidal  channel ;  and  local 
names  such  as  Creek  Row  gr  Din^-hhangA,  Uierally,  '  broken  boats,* 
Iwar  wimess  (o  a  period  when  what  arc  now  solid  streets  were  navigable 
waterways. 

The  change  has  to  some  extent  resulted  from  embankment*  thrown 
out  along  the  Calcutta  side  of  the  river.  These  embankments  have 
left  at  their  liack  the  well-miscd  Simnd  and  the  commercial  (|uancT  of 
Calcutta.  But  the  change  has  been  due  not  altogether  to  ariilicial 
causes.  \X  one  time,  the  Hiiglf.  instead  of  turning  south-west  at 
Calcutta,  sent  out  a  pimiun  of  its  waters  to  the  aouth-easL  This 
south-east  ofTshool  branched  off  near  the  exit  of  the  present  Tolly's 
ni/if,  and  its  course  can  still  be  traced  in  a  scries  of  pools  and 
dips  across  the  District  of  the  Twenty-four  Parganas.  This  <lea(l 
river  was  probably,  in  very  ancient  times,  the  main  exit  of  what 
lire  now  the  HiSgH  waters,  The  prehistoric  shrine  of  Kiilfgh^t  lies 
upon  its  route.  Other  sacred  places  of  Hinduism  mark  its  course, 
and  the  high  ground  or  banks  along  its  forgotten  bed  supply  holy 
spots  for  the  burning  of  the  dead.  'ITic  line  of  pools  and  dips  and 
channels  is  still  known  at  sections  as  the  Adi  -  Gang  J  or  '  original 
Ganges.'  The  extinct  river  which  they  rcjircsent  found  its  way  into . 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  near  S:igar  inland,  and  it  is  there  tliai  the  [^resent 
Hi^l  rirer  is  again  recognised  as  Mother  Ganges,  and  resumes  its 
sanctity.  Hindus  who  die  below  the  point  where  the  Adi-Gangi  left 
the  MilgK  have,  during  many  generations,  been  carried  to  the  HiigU 
8bo\-e  that  point,  or  to  the  old  banks  of  the  .\di-Cangi  iisclT,  for 
incremation.  The  spice  merchant  in  Makunda  Rdm'a  poem  of  the 
16th  century,  on  his  voyage  to  Ceylon,  sailed  down  the  HtigK  to 
the  site  of  the  present  Calcutta,  and  then  struck  off  south-eastward, 
past  Kilighdi,  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Alirgtd  DtKrwraiion  of  Ike  Htis,H  Channels. — From  time  to  time 
fears  haw  been  entcruincd  wiih  regard  to  the  Hiigli  approach  to 
Calcutta.  Such  fears  were  very  strongly  expressed  in  the  middle  of 
the  present  century.  Accordingly,  in  1S53,  I>3rd  Dalhousie  appointed 
a  Committee  to  inquire  into  'the  slate  of  the  river  Hifgll,  particularly 
whether  it  has  deteriorated  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  and  what 
has  been  the  nature  and  progress  of  such  deterioration.'  It  was  even 
believed  that  at  no  di^ant  date,  ships  of  modern  tonnage  would  be 
unable  to  approach  Calcutta ;  and  a  project  was  entertained  oC  temA- 
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ing  a  ncn-  iKirt   aS  mites  to  tti«  south-east,  oo  the    Matli  rim,  k 
aniiciiMic  the  silting;  up  of  the  Hilgli  channels 

The  scientific  evidence  or  pilots  and  cx|>crtK  then  taken  di«^irolnI 
the  jnnic,  but  it  also  made  dear  the  iie^eutty  of  cUwier  attcniiofl  lo 
llic  Hitgli  channcK  Tlic  vigilant  supervision  devoted  to  these  chunnrh 
will  be  inentionod  in  the  following  pnTngnpht;  snd  the  Htljc"  ■> 
now  (1SS5)  said  to  be  in  3  better  condition  for  the  ]>a-'iui^  of  Urjie 
ships  tlian  ii  ever  was.  The  Mstlil  project  <•?«,  however,  re^-iToJ 
rui  a  xulisidiary  port,  and  a  railway  was  coiiumcied  to  connect  it  wii^ 
Calcutta.  Trade,  however,  has  clung  to  the  Hilgli.  The  Maili 
harbour,  knon-n  as  Poxr  Canmso,  proved  a  failure,  and  the  nil<ni 
to  it  from  Calcutta  x%  a  loss  to  the  Government.  A  branch  line  frum 
the  Matli  Railway  at  Sondrpur  sution  tuns  lo  Diamond  Harbour,  jE 
miles  by  rail  Irom  Calcutta. 

fttt  ChaHj^ts  in  the  CAannHt  belew  CaleuUa  arc  so  frcrittcnt  that  n 
would  be  misleading  to  enter  into  details  in  an  account  like  the 
present.  As  already  stated.  Lieutenant  I'ciley,  R.N.,  Deputy  Con- 
servator of  the  Pott  of  Calcutta,  is  now  engaged  on  a  scientific  work  on 
the  Hiiglf,  based  upon  continuous  surveys.  To  that  work  those  «ho 
require  information  on  questions  of  detail  nmsl  be  referred.  In  (he 
following  [laragraphs,  distances  below  Calcutta  arc  expressed  in  nautical 
miles,  as  tabulated  in  Lieutenant  Petley's  lists.  Distances  abort 
Calcutu  are  invariably  given  approximately  in  English  statute  miles. 

James  and  Afar}-  Sands. -~T\\eic  is,  however,  one  feature  of  the  Htiglf 
channels  between  CnlcutLi  and  the  estuary  which  must  be  S|>ccially 
.mentioned.  It  has  been  explained  that  the  Ddmodar  river,  which 
formerly  ixnitcd  its  waten  into  the  Hdgb  about  30  English  miles  abort 
Calcutta,  now  enter>  the  river  opposite  Falta,  31  nautical  miles  belo« 
that  city.  About  6  miles  farther  down  than  the  prcKnt  Ditmodu 
mouth,  the  Kt'tpnirdyan  alto  debouches  from  the  same  western  side 
into  the  Iliigli.  These  two  rivers  bring  dou'n  the  accumulated  drainage 
of  the  south-western  Districts  of  Bengal  and  of  Chutid  Ndgpur.  They 
enter  at  rather  sharp  .ingles  into  the  Kiigli,  and  their  volume  of  irater 
checks  the  How  of  the  Huglf  current.  In  this  way  they  k-a<l  to  deposits 
of  enormous  (|uaniitics  of  silt  brought  down  by  the  three  rivers,  ll 
Htiglf,  the  Ddmodar,  and  the  Ktfpndrdpn. 

The  result  uf  their  combined  dc]>osits  ist  the  dangerous  shoal  kn< 
as  The  James  and  Marv  Sands,  which  will  be  treated  in  a  squuti 
article  in  volume  vii.  The  entrance  of  the  RtipniriJyan  would  pn>. 
bably  have  itself  sutliced  to  check  the  current,  and  to  i^usc  sotne 
deposit.  But  when  the  Ddmodar,  pcrhaiis  about  the  beginning  of  the 
lost  centur)',  broke  away  lo  the  south  and  forced  iis  main  passage  into 
the  Hilgli  just  abo^H:  tlie  Riipnarayan,  the  deposits  mui.t  have  taken 
place  on  a  greater  Kale.     The  process  by  which  the  Damodar  gradually 
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diverted  the  main  body  of  its  waters  lo  this  new  mouth  occupied 
many  years,  exicmjing  over  a  |>ciiod  of  probably  more  than  a 
rcniury.  Shortly  after  the  HngUsh  scttkil  at  Calcutta  in  i6Sti,  the 
sandbank  thus  formctl  had  become  a  recognised  danger.  The  records 
show  that  on  the  14th  September  i6()4,  the  Royal  Jamet  and  Afary 
vfM  lott  on  Uii«  shoal,  and  gave  her  name  10  the  James  and  Mary 
Sands. 

Prtimt  Stale  0/  Ike  Jdmes  aitJ  Mary  Sands. — These  sands  Still 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  ihc  Kugll  Banks  ami 
shifting  quicksands  are  rapidly  formed,  and  the  channels  have  to  be 
watched,  and  sounded,  and  supervised  with  almost  the  minute  accuracy 
which  a  watchmaker  would  give  to  the  repair  of  a  delicate  liinepiecc 
If  a  vessel  touches  the  bollom,  she  is  pushed  over  by  the  current; 
and  caies  are  known  in  which  only  the  yards  of  a  great  ihrce-niasted 
ship  have  remained  above  u-aicr  within  half  an  hour  after  the  accident. 
"Hie  vessel  itself  is  sucked  under,  and  covered  over  with  the  sands  if 
not  promptly  bluwn  up.  The  sands  extend  upwardx  fium  Hiigli  Point, 
37'i  nautical  miles  from  Cakulia,  opjiositc  the  mouth  of  the  Rtipnd- 
riyan,  to  about  Kalia  I'oint,  31':  nautical  mites  from  Calcutta,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Ddmodar. 

Catastrophes  of  a  terrible  character  occur.  The  two  following  may 
serve  as  examples.  In  1S77,  the  ship  County  0/  Stirling,  from  Cai- 
tulta  to  Hull,  with  a  cargo  of  1444  tons  of  wheat,  etc.,  grounded  on 
the  Fala  Sands,  a  little  nonh  of  ihc  James  and  Mary,  and  was  turned 
literally  upside  down.  She  diMnjipearcd  in  eight  minutes,  and  several 
of  the  crow  were  drowned.  Next  year,  iS;8,  a  first-class  British 
steamer,  with  1400  tons  of  general  cargo,  grounded  on  the  Falia  Sands, 
and  capsized  in  two  minutes.  The  vcrkI  and  cargo  were  entirely  lost^ 
and  six  of  the  crew  were  drowned. 

The  utmost  care  is  taken  with  vessels  while  passing  this  dangerous 
scaion  of  the  river,  and  indeed  all  the  way  from  Diamond  Harbour 
up  to  Falta  Point  (iii  nautical  miles).  The  height  of  the  water  on 
the  bars  is  signalled  Irom  the  bank  from  the  time  the  vessels  enter 
the  river  until  they  pass  the  last  dangerous  bar  at  Miyitpur,  34  nautical 
miles  above  Diamond  Harbour,  and  19  below  Calcutta.  Tlic  result 
of  this  care  and  skill  is,  that  ships  no  longer  think  of  discharging 
either  passengers  or  cargo  at  Diamond  Harbour  below  the  James  and 
Mary  Sands,  but  pa^s  atmight  up  to  Cakuti.'i.  Diamond  Harbour, 
formerly  a  busy  port,  is  now  a  deserted  village,  with  an  old  English 
graveyard.  It  was  hoped  that  the  opening  of  the  Diamond  Harbour 
Railway  in  1884,  connecting  the  port  with  Calcutta,  would  again  bring 
back  to  Diamond  Harbour  some  of  its  former  jirosperity, 

7Tb  Ifiigti  Pilot  A/T'/Vc— Much  of  the  credit  of  maintaining  and 
improving  the  Hilgli  as  a  great  waterway  is  due  lo  t.\\si  CAcmVia  ^isss*. 
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—CDC  of  the  IBOSI  highly-skilled  and  motl  highly-paid  Pilot  Senicp 
in  the  world.  This  senic«  luu  not  only  produced  nuiny  diftinguiibo] 
men,  but  by  its  Irustworlhiness,  ititTcpidity,  aod  high  sense  of  Rtpons- 
bility  us  a  body,  has  contributed  more  thun  hydraulic  engineering  lu 
kcej)  open  ihc  iqiproad)  to  Calcutta.  Etwy  incoming  vesi<:l  i^  tioai<l«d 
from  a  pilot  brig  before  entering  the  estuary,  and  remains  in  charge  of 
the  i>ilot  until  he  makes  over  the  ship  to  the  harbourmaster  at  Cardte 
Reach  on  tlie  southern  limit  of  the  Port  of  Calcutta.  In  the  ki: 
century,  ships  of  700  tons  usually  discho^cd  their  cargo  at  DiaaMnd 
Harbour,  so  as  to  ai-oid  the  dangers  of  the  James  and  .\tary  Sandt, 
and  the  shoals  above.  A  minute  supcrvisioa  of  the  clianrteU,  arKl  die 
constant  icadjustmeni  of  the  buoys,  together  with  a  highty-sluUed  pik* 
Service,  now  render  tlie  HilgH  a  com|>urmively  safo  waterway  for  ^ip* 
of  the  hrticst  tonnage.  Vessels  diaving  a6  feet  are  safely  pQotcd  oj) 
to  Calcutta. 

Tug  Strx'iit. — This  result  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  tntroductioa 
of  steam,  and  by  the  powerful  tug  service  maintained  on  the  Hdgti. 
^^'hen  it  is  slotted  that  ships  of  700  tons  unloaded  in  the  last  century 
at  Diamond  Harbour,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  had  to  IkI 
up  channels,  which  were  not  only  shallow  l>ut  narrow.  Thb  proccu 
sometimes  occupied  a  week ;  and  the  fact  that  they  halted  at  Diamond 
Harbour  supplies  no  conclusive  proof  as  to  a  lesser  depth  of  water 
over  the  shoals  in  the  last  ceniuty  than  at  the  invneni  day, 

AtUmpti  to  imprint  Iht  Ckannds. — While  the  Hilgtl  has  thus  been 
successfully  maintained  ax  n  waterway  to  Calcutta,  direct  ciToirts 
manipubte  its  channels  have  not  yielded  favourable  results^  In  )S6; 
a  scheme  for  such  improvements  was  submitted  to  Government ; 
the  Miy^pur  bar,  a  dangerous  obsuuclion  19  ruutical  miles  bel< 
Calcutta,  was  selected  for  experiment.  Spurs  were  run  out  some 
distance  below  high  line  from  both  banks  of  the  riwr :  but  it  was  found 
[hat  these  spurs  were  <iuitc  inado<|unte  to  guide  the  flood  ai>d  ebb  tide 
into  one  channel.  No  improvement,  therefore,  resulted.  Snce  that 
lime  further  direct  attempts  have  not  been  made  to  improve  the 
channels  of  the  river  bcloiv  Calcutta.  But  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  i>0Tt  of  Calcutta  itself.  I^arge  reclamations  have  been 
made  on  the  Huwrali  foreshore,  and  substantial  spurs  have  been  thromi 
out  between  the  East  Indi.i  Railway  terminus  at  Howrah  and  Shalimar 
Point  Tliesc  works  have  already  caused  a  marked  im])rovement  in 
the  de^nh  of  water  within  the  port.  Steam  dredgers  are  employed  in 
removing  the  sill  along  the  jetties,  and  from  other  places  where  accumu- 
lations of  sand  are  dqiotited. 

The  acconimodilion  for  discharging  cargo  at  Calcutta  h.is  aUo 
been  improvcil.  A  line  of  eight  screw  pile  jetties,  varying  in  length 
from  300  to  430  feet,  extend  from  just  below  .Armenian  ghdt  to 
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far  south  as  Kntt  |tW/.  These  Jcltics  arc  furnished  with  hydmulic 
cranes,  spacious  wirehousc^  and  c^'CTy  appliance  re'iuircd  for  tlic 
loading  and  discharging  or  ciTj^a  The  Port  Commissioners  hax'c  a 
scientific  survey  staff  continually  employed  in  surveying  the  river,  and 
the  chnrls  which  they  i-isue  will  foini  a  lasting  and  valuable  record  of 
the  changes  that  aciuaUy  ial;e  place.  The  bars  over  Miy^pur  and  the 
James  and  Mary  arc  sounded  daily,  the  result  being  tclcgra|ihed  hoih 
CO  Calcutta  and  Diamond  Harbour  for  the  information  of  the  inward 
and  outward  bound  pilots. 

7SfZJ^c»(WiT^i'4<//i(i'/f  have  of  late  years  attracted  serious  attention. 
In  a  vroric  like  the  present,  it  must  suffice  to  state  that,  besides  Fort 
William  at  Calcuiia,  defensive  works  have  been  erected  at  Falta, 
mounting  eight  iilon  gtins,  and  throwing  350  lbs.  projectiles.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  mount  at  Chingari-khdl  four  jS-ton  guns,  together 
u-iih  three  of  these  powerful  weapons  at  Kaiia.  In  case  of  attack, 
two  torpedo-boats  would  be  em|iloyed,  together  with  a  torpedo-field, 
protected  by  light  guns.  Any  further  particulars  would  be  out  of  i>lacc 
in  this  article.  Hut  the  channels  are  so  dangerous  as  in  many  places 
to  be  practically  iminrnetrablc  by  ships  of  war  if  the  buoys  were  taken 
up.     Torpedoes  might  render  them  absolutely  inaccessible. 

Estuary  ^  tht  HAgH.  —  Shortly  after  the  river  leaves  Diamond 
Harbour,  434  nautical  miles  below  Calcutta,  it  widens  out ;  and  at 
Kalpi  (Culpce).  on  its  left  or  cistern  bank,  49';  nautical  miles  from 
Calcutta,  the  cttupry  may  be  said  to  commence.  At  Khijiri  (Kedgeree), 
6j'8  nautical  miles  from  Calcutta  on  the  right  or  western  bank,  it 
becomes  a  vast  sea,  with  the  low-lying  Midnapur  coast  on  the  west,  and 
Sacar  (Saugor)  Island,  just  rising  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  15  miles  distant  on  the  eastern  side.  Sdgar  lighthouse  is  passed 
at 81  nautical  miles  below  Calcutta,  and  the  Siigar  anchoring  buoy  at  86 
miles.  For  practical  purposes,  the  sea  may  be  said  to  commence  at 
about  80  miles  from  Calcutta ;  but  the  outer  floating  light  lies  iii'S 
nautical  miles,  and  the  outermost  (or  Pilot's  Ridge)  buoy  at  t39'6 
nautical  miles  from  C.ilctiiia  viii  the  western  channel. 

Th«  estuar}-  of  the  HiigH  is  famous  for  its  dangerous  and  numerous 
sandbanks ;  but  they  are  subject  to  such  great  and  rapid  changes, 
that  any  attempt  at  a  minute  description  of  them  would  be  more 
mischievous  th-in  useful.  The  best  known  of  them  are  the  Caspar 
Sands  and  Sdgai  Sands.  The  same  reason  precludes  any  attempt 
at  an  exact  description  of  the  entrance  channels.  Horsburgh  in 
his  Sti/iux  Dirtiiions  gave  detailed  information  on  ibis  point,  but  it 
is  now  nearly  useless.  The  information  condensed  by  Commander 
Taylor  in  his  India  Diratory  jor  SUamtrt  aud  Sailing  Vtiteh  is  more 
recent  (1874).  Uui  the  best  and  only  really  safe  guides  arc  the  frequent 
issues  of  the  charts  brought  up  to  date,  '  showing  the  approaches  m 
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the  Sand-lieads ;  *  and  foe  ibc  Jotncs  and  Ma^'  Ssnds  ■  fmta  \jM  Pcesi 
upwards  to  AnchofOj^c  Creek '  and  Falu.  A  fieth  sunt.-}-  of  Ihc  niTt 
was  oonim«n«d  b%'  titc  Marine  Survn'  IJcpanrocm  in  iSSs-Sj,  and  lU 
Tcsolts  arc  being  cnibwlKd  by  Lkuunant  Fctic)',  K.X.,  in  a  work  (ot 
general  reference  by  the  publtc 

7%i  tUf  runs  rapidly  in  the  Hii^i,  and  produces  a  renubUi 
cxiunpic  of  itic  fluvial  phenomenon  hnoum  as  a  '  bore'  This  cuaaa 
of  the  headwavc  ot  the  advancing  tide,  hcmnkcd  in  where  the  cstoai; 
narrows  suddenly  into  ihc  river,  and  often  exceeds  7  feet  in  heighL  it 
is  felt  as  far  up  as  Calcutta  and  lreqtient]y  links  small  boats  or  dasKt 
ihein  to  pieces  on  Ihc  bank.  The  tide  itself  runs  to  above  Hii^jli  io«% 
and  is  felt  as  high  up  as  Na^li]^.  The  (iiffetcnce  between  ttie  lowest 
point  of  tow  water  in  the  dry  season  to  the  highest  point  of  high 
untcr  in  the  rains,  is  tcportcd  at  so  feet  to  inches.  The  greatest 
mean  rise  of  tide,  about  16  feet,  takes  pbcc  in  March,  April,  anJ 
>[>)■;  with  a  declining  range  during  ihc  rainy  season  to  a  mean  of  10 
leet,  ai>d  a  minimuni  during  fic-shet.%  ic|>ottcd  ai  3  feet  6  inches. 

Rtfuge  Hmsii. — The  Port  Commissioners  maintain  a  series  of  shelters 
or  Refuges  along  the  cast  face  of  the  Hugh'  estuary  and  the  adjoining 
Sundarbant.  The  Refuges  are  clearly  ntaiked  on  ibe  charts,  and 
are  supplied  wilh  provisions  and  a  few  nci^esaary  looU  for  the  ute  ol 
ithipwrcckcd  mariners.  They  arc  regularly  inspected ;  but  notwith- 
standing every  eflfort  of  the  authorities,  it  is  right  to  mention  that  they 
are  still  Irequently  plundered  of  their  siotes,  and  might  in  an  emergency 
li<;  found  dcstituic  of  provisions  or  aj>pltanceK  of  any  sorL  'lite  violence 
of  the  south-western  monsoon,  and  the  c)'cloncs  which  at  intervals  ra^c 
in  the  north  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  render  these  Refuges  an  important 
work  of  humanity.  They  have  been  the  m<;aj>s  of  saving  lives  which 
must  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

TAe  JlugR  rtaiv€S  no  Irilmiaiits  except  the  Dajiorab  and  RupJCA- 
KAYAN,  already  mentioned,  .ind  tlic  Halpi,  a  few  miles  soudi  of  the 
Kiipodriyon  mouth.  It  is,  however,  connected  on  ils  left  or  eastern 
bank,  by  vnrious  tidal  channels  and  creeks,  wilh  ilie  network  of 
distributaries  by  which  the  Ganges  pours  into  the  sea.  Some  of  these 
eastern  channels  form  the  great  waivrwa)^  for  boat  -ind  stcamei 
traflic  from  Calcutta,  through  the  Twenty-four  Paiganis  and  Sundarbans,  ■ 
to  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  ■ 

After  the  junction  of  the  Hdj^K  with  the  Pimodar  and  Riiimiriyan 
from  Midnapur  District,  near  the  James  .-ind  Mary  Sands,  the  river 
represents  not  only  the  three  westernmost  distributaries  of  the  Ganges 
but  also  the  whole  drainage  of  South-Western  Bengal  U-twceo  the 
Ganges  and  the  Chulid  Ndjiiiur  watenihed. 

The  ictnery  on  the  kaiks  of  the  HiigK  varies  greatly.  The  sea 
approach  is  disii))|>oint{ng.     For  many  miles  nothing  but  sandbanks  can 
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bescen.  These  ore  succeeded  by  mean-looking  mud  formnlions  covered 
with  coam;  grnM,  nnd  miscd  only  .1  few  inches  above  high  lide.  By 
degrees  cocoa-nut  palms  seem  to  !>taiid  out  of  the  water  on  (he  horizon. 
As  the  river  narrows  abovx;  tho  James  and  Mary  Sands,  hoivcvvi,  Ihe 
countr)-  is  not  \o  low,  and  grotvii  richer.  Trees  and  rice-fields  and 
villages  become  common,  and  at  length  a  section  is  reached  where  the 
bank*  are  high,  and  lined  with  hamlets  buried  under  cvrrgrccn  groves. 
I'hc  palm  foliage  and  feathery  bninbooti  now  he^m  to  a.s^ert  theni- 
KcIvcB  more  and  more  strongly,  and  give  a  luxuriant  [topical  tyi)t: 
to  the  lan<lsapc. 

U'hcn  ai  length  the  Fori  of  Calcutta  is  reached,  a  scene  of  unexpected 
magnificence,  unrivalled  in  its  kind,  bursts  upon  the  eye.  The  long 
tiers  of  shipping,  with  the  stalely  potnlcd  mansions  of  Garden  Reach 
on  the  margin  in  ilie  foreground,  ihe  fott  rising  from  the  great  plain  on 
the  bank  higher  up,  and  the  domes,  steeples,  and  noble  public  buildings 
of  Calcutta  beyond,  grsdiially  unfold  Ihcir  beauties  in  a  long  panorama. 
'I'hc  traveller  really  feels  that  he  is  approaching  a  City  of  Palaces.  1'hc 
river  by  which  he  has  reached  the  capital  furnishes  one  of  the  ETC^itett 
Iiiumphs  in  the  contc«  of  man  with  nature. 

Hfiglif/^w'^///)')— "'•'"riciinthe  Bardwdn  Division  of  the  Licutenant- 
Covernorship  of  Bengal,  lying  between  aa'  13'  45'  and  aj"  13'  15"  N. 
tat.,  and  between  87'  47'  and  88*  33'  K.  long.  HiigK  District  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  District  of  Uardwdn ;  on  the  east  by  the  Hiigli 
river,  scp.irating  it  from  the  Districts  of  Nadiyi  ami  the  Twcniyfour 
I'argan^b;  on  the  south  by  Howrah  District;  and  on  the  wcsi  by 
Bordwdn  District.  Area  (excluding  Howrah,  which  was  recently  erected 
into  s  separate  District,  although  for  revenue  purposes  it  is  still  in- 
i:ludcd  with  HiSgli  Districl),  iiaj  s(|u,irc  miles.  Topulation  (18S1) 
■,011,768.  The  administrative  headquarters  are  at  Hiruu  Town, 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  HiigH. 

Phyiieal  AspeeU~X't\t:  District  is  flat,  with  a  gradual  rise  to  the 
north  and  north-west.  The  scenery  along  the  high-lying  bank  of  the 
Hiiglf,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  District,  has  a  (|uiei 
beauty  of  its  own.  Indeed,  the  w-hole  banks  of  this  river,  from 
(iuptipard  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  District  to  Ulubirii  in  the 
magisterial  District  of  Howrah  in  the  south,  present  the  appear* 
ancc  of  a  connected  aeries  of  orchards  and  gardens,  inicrs[)enied 
with  villages,  temples,  and  factories.  The  inincipal  rivers  are  the 
HucLi,  the  Damoi>ar,  and  the  Rvpnaravan,  The  HtSglf  nowhere 
aaually  crosses  ihe  boundar)-,  and  the  Kdpnirjynn  only  flows 
through  a  few  miles  of  Mandalxhat  parf-ana.  The  Ddmodor  ia 
the  only  laige  river  which  intetsccts  the  District  It  enters  HOgli 
from  Bardwdn  on  the  north,  and  flows  first  in  a  southerly  and  then 
in  a  south-easterly  direciiun,  until  it  joins  the  Hdgll  opposite  Folta. 
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It  is  nnvigablc  during  the  dry  wdther  for  s  distance 
from  iu  mouih. 

As  Slated  in  the  foregoing  article  on  Hvcu  Kivr.x,  the  DimocLii 
apiKirs  formerly  to  have  debouched  into  the  Hd^h  at  a  iKunt  aboci 
39  miles  above  Calcutta ;  its  old  mouth  is  at  present  the  inigatMo 
channel  known  as  the  Kansorut  khdl.  Since  it  has  changed  iti 
coutw.  it  empties  its  waters  into  the  Hilgli  almost  at  a  right  angle 
opposite  Falia,  and  the  silt  which  it  carries  with  it  'v<  thus  thrown  inia 
the  llilglf,  meeting  also  the  silt  suspended  in  the  latter  rit-er.  Afunhct 
check  10  their  united  streams  is  given  by  the  waters  of  the  Rdimaritan. 
which  enter  the  HilgU  6  miles  lower  down.  The  result  is  a  partial 
obnruction  to  the  force  of  the  current ;  and  the  heavy  silt  falling  to  the 
bottom  has  gradually  formed  the  'Jamks  and  MarV  Sandbank,  whkh 
so  seriously  interferes  with  the  navigation  of  the  Hiigli. 

As  in  other  nlliiv-inl  Districts,  the  highest  land  lies  nearest  the  rirtTs, 
and  the  loieext  levels  are  generally  found  midvay  l>etwccn  two  stream 
This  faa  ex|tlains  the  existence  of  the  extensile  marshes  between 
the  Hilgli  and  the  Ddmodar,  and  between  the  btter  river  Biid  the 
Rtipnariy.in.  The  principal  of  theve  manhes  are  the  RJ}i|nir,  IMn- 
kunl,  and  iiimli  jMis,  the  last  of  which  covets  an  area  of  30  square 
miles.  The  Ulubdrid  and  Midnapur  High-level  Canal  passes  through 
thi-1  District;  an  account  of  the  canal  nill  be  found  in  the  article  on 
Midnapur.  There  are  5  other  canals  in  the  District  used  for  water- 
carriage  ;  the  total  length  of  these  is  33  miles. 

History.  —  From  n  historical  point  of  view,  HdgK  possesses  as 
much  interest  as  any  Distriit  in  Bengal,  or,  indeed,  in  India.  The 
mcmoncs  of  many  nations  cluster  round  its  principal  towns,  and 
every  village  on  the  river  bank,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Diitrici,  is  associated  with  some  historical  event.  In  the  early 
l>eriod  of  the  Muh.immadnn  nile,  Sitg^un,  nuw  a  jiciiy  village,  was  the 
seat  of  the  Governors  of  I^wer  Bengal  and  a  mint  town,  and  gave  its 
nante  to  one  of  the  i^rkin  in  Todar  Mall's  rcni-rolL  Sarkdr  Silken 
included  not  only  the  District  of  Hiigli  (with  Howrah),  but  also  that  of 
the  Twenty-four  ?aigan4s,  with  CalcuiU,  and  a  portion  of  Bardwdn. 
Sdtgaon  city  was  the  traditional  mcrcanttte  capital  of  Bengal  fraai  the 
Purdnic  age  to  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Hdgli  town  by  the  Poiiu- 
guese  in  i5j;.  About  this  time  the  channel  of  the  Saraswati  river,  on 
which  S.ilgion  wus  xiiuaied,  began  to  silt  up ;  and  its  waien  gradually 
deserted  the  old  Saraswati  bed  for  the  Htlgli,  which  was  at  that  time 
a  comparatively  small  river.  In  consequence  of  this  silling  up  of  the 
Saraswatf,  S:ilgaon  became  inacccsNible  to  large  vessels,  and  the  Portu* 
guese  moved  to  Hijgll. 

In  1G53,  Iliigli  lown,  having  been  taken  from  the  Portuguese b)*  ihc 
Mutiamniadaiis,  was  made  the  royal  port  of  Bengal;  and  the  (lublic 
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oflicx^s  and  records  were  withdrawn  from  Satgdon,  which  ia|)idly  fell 
intodccny.  A  few  years  later,  in  1640,  the  l^ast  India  Company  under 
a  firmdn  from  Sultln  Shuji,  then  Governor  of  Bengal,  established  a 
factory  at  Huglf.  This  was  the  first  English  settlement  in  Lower 
Bengal ;  although  the  OriMa  establishnient  at  I'ippU  had  already  been 
fonncd  (1614-36),  In  1(169,  ^^  ^-^^^  India  Comjnny  obtained,  as  a 
concession,  the  privilege  of  bringing  ihcir  ships  up  to  the  town  ol 
HJgK  for  the  purpose  of  loading.  Until  that  lime  ihcy  had  been  I 
compelled  to  transport  their  merchandise  down  to  the  seaboard  in 
small  sloops,  and  there  re-ship  thcni  into  large  X'esscls. 

It  w;u  at  Hiigh',  too,  that  the  tlnglish  first  came  into  collision  witii 
the  Muhammadan  Government  of  Bengal,  In  1685,  a  dispute  took 
place  between  the  English  factors  at  Hiigli  and  the  Nawdb  of  Itcngal, 
and  a  military  force  was  despatdied  from  England  and  Madrax  lo 
strengthen  and  protect  the  Company's  factories  at  Hilgli.  The  (luarrel 
was  on  the  point  of  adju.ttment,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Nawab  was 
about  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  when  an  accident  frustrated  his 
intentions.  A  few  Engtiah  soldiers  walking  in  the  t'dzdr  at  HdgU  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  some  men  belonging  to  the  Nawab's  force  ;  the  ' 
comrade*  of  ihe  former  came  lo  their  rescue,  and  a  street  fight  ensued  ; 
the  English  commander  bombarded  the  town  of  Hilgli,  and  his  fire 
burned  to  the  ground  five  hundred  houses,  including  the  warehouses  of 
the  Company,  containing  goods  to  the  value  of  ;^3oo,ooo. 

This  was  not  the  first  lime  that  Hiigli  had  been  the  scene  of  a 
struggle  with  a  European  power  in  India.  It  has  been  stated  that 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  Hiigll  as  the  royal  port  of  Bengal  by 
the  Muhammadans,  they  had  captured  the  place  from  the  I'ortiigiiese. 
On  that  occnMon  (1629)  it  was  iKtiieged  for  thu-e  months  and  a  half 
by  a  large  force  sent  by  the  Emperor  Shdh  Jahdn,  who  had  resolved  to 
expel  the  foreigners  from  his  dominions.  The  place  was  carried  by 
storm;  more  than  1000  Portuguese  were  killed,  upwards  of  4000 
men,  women,  and  children  were  taken  prisoners,  and  of  300  vessels 
of  all  sizes  only  3  cscajicd. 

Bui  HiigU  District  jtosscsses  historical  inlcTcst  for  other  European 
nations  than  England  and  Portugal.  The  Outch  established  then*.- 
selves  at  Chinsukah  in  the  ijih  century,  and  held  the  place  till 
1815,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  part  exchange  for 
the  island  of  Java.  The  Danes  settled  at  StRAMi-i;it,  where  they 
remained  until  1S45,  when,  by  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Denmark, 
nil  the  Danish  possessions  in  India,  consisting  of  the  towns  of 
Tranqucbar  and  Serampur  (or  Frcderiksnagar,  as  it  was  called), 
and  a  small  piece  of  ground  at  Balasor  formerly  occupied  as  a 
Dutch  factory,  were  transferred  to  the  East  India  Company  in  con- 
sideration of  the    sum  of    iij  liikhs  of  rupees  (j^taSiOoo).     Cmai*- 
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tURMACAX  became  a  French  seit'eraent  in  1673,  and  in  tbc  iJoe 
ur  Dupldx  was  a  place  or  some  imimru&cc.  In  1757,  ChandamagU'' 
was  bombarded  l>y  the  EngtUh  fleet  under  Admiral  Watson.  xd<I 
captured,  the  rortirwiaiiont  and  bouses  beinj;  afterwards  demolished. 
On  peace  being  esublishcd,  it  was  restored  to  the  French  in  i;<3. 
When  hostilities  broke  out  in  1 794.  it  was  again  taken  by  the  English, 
and  held  by  them  tilt  tSi6,  when  it  was  a  second  time  gi^-en  up  to  the 
French,  in  whose  postcssion  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

The  revenue  juritdlction  o{  the  District  of  Htlgti  was  established 
in  tSi9,  Prior  to  that  time  it  had  formed  «  pAtt  of  Bardwdn, 
although  it  lud  been  created  a  Otstrkt  Magistracy  some  }'cars  earlier. 
Up  to  i8j9,  a  single  ofSccr  exercised  the  powers  of  Judge  and 
Magistrate  thioughoui  the  entire  District,  Many  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  area  of  Hdgll  from  time  to  time,  owing  to  transfers  to 
and  from  neighbouring  Districts,  the  latest  being  the  erection  of 
Howrah  into  a  scjiaralc  Di-tlrict  for  magisterial  purposes. 

Pafulation,  el,: — The  first  regular  Cctuus  of  HdgK  iras  taken  in 
1872.  The  cnHmcration.  on  the  area  comprising  the  present  District 
after  the  separation  of  Howrah,  disclosed  a  population  of  1,157.385 
persons,  lliclast  Census  in  1S81  returned  tlie  |>opubtion  at  1,011,768, 
showing  a  decrease  of  144.(11;,  or  ii'4<)  per  cent.,  in  the  nine  )-car5. 
The  decrease  is  attributable  to  the  tembie  fever  epidemic  which  for  so 
long  devastated  the  Districts  of  the  Presidency  and  Bordwiln  DivisMDS, 
Hdgli  being  one  of  the  tracts  which  suffered  most.  TTie  rcsiUts  of 
the  Census  of  i8gi  may  be  summarized  as  follows:— Area,  ia»3 
square  miles,  with  16  towns  and  ^175  villages;  number  of  houses, 
163,546,  of  which  338,619  were  occupied  and  34.9:7  unoccufucd;  total 
population,  1,011,768,  or  an  average  density  of  828  per  square  mile; 
number  of  villages  per  sijuarc  mile.  ('87:  number  of  houses  per 
ixjuare  mile,  315;  persons  jict  village,  441;  persons  per  house,  4'J. 
Cbssified  according  to  sex,  there  were — 488,951  males  and  533,816 
females ;  proportion  of  males,  48*3  per  cent,  ol  the  Dtsirict  popuUiion, 
Classified  according  to  age,  there  were,  under  11  years  old — 131,680 
males  and  123.195  females;  total  children,  154.975.  or  25-2  per  cent. 
The  excessive  proportion  of  male  above  female  children,  while  the 
inal(;«  only  form  48  per  cent,  of  the  total  popubttion,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  India,  the  natives  consider  that  girls 
attain  womanhood  at  an  earlier  age  than  boys  reach  manhood,  and 
many  girls  are  thus  relumed  as  women.  The  ethnical  division  of  the 
population  is  as  follows: — Non-.^siatics,  146,  of  whom  the  great 
majority  are  Euroiwans;  mixed  races  (Eurasians),  190;  Asiatics, 
1,012.432.  There  are  few  aboriginal  tribes  in  Hdglf ;  ihc  tola]  number 
of  aboripnes  being  returned  at  4828,  of  whom  the  great  majority  are 
Dhingars.    Classilied  according  to  religion,  Hindus  numbered  812,972, 
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or8i'3  per  cent,  of  the  popuUtion;  Muhammadans,  iSSjgS,  or  i8l> 
per  cent ;  ChTistians,  655  ;  Buddhisls,  jgo  ;  Brahmos,  16  :  'Whws,' 
37.  All  the  aborigines,  except  37  SnntdU,  are  returned  at  Hindus  b>' 
religion.  Amongthehighcutcsof  Hindux,  Bnthmans  numbered  76,271 ; 
Rdjpuis,  SS30;  and  Kiyasths,  15,484.  Baniyas  ibc  chief  ir.idinj; 
caste,  numliercd  17.351.  Olhci  Hindu  casl«  numbering  over  5000 — 
Kaibartta,  tlic  raoii  numerous  caye  in  ibe  DiMrict,  comprising  ihe  bulk 
of  the  sgricultuml  population,  141.516;  BigdF,  a  semi-aboriginal  low 
caste  of  Rshermcn  and  cultivators,  with  a  repiii^tion  Tor  being  daring 
and  espett  thieves,  134,115;  Sadgop,  the  highest  cultivating  casie. 
6i,oai  ;  Goal.i,  cowherds  and  milk-scllcrs,  4(1,134:  Tcli'.  oil  prcssern 
and  sellcRt,  38,757  ;  'I'ilntf,  weavers,  syj67  ;  Chdindr.  ikinntTS  and 
leather  workers,  11.869;  Nipit,  barbers,  13,988;  Hari,  swccpcrii, 
i3<03o;  Chand^t,  cultivators  and  bbourcrs,  11,845;  I.ohir»,  blatk- 
smilhs,  11,405;  Doni,  ailtivaton,  fiitbermen,  niul  basket- makers,  10,835; 
Jaliyi,  fishermen.  10.3IJ9;  Kumbhir,  potters,  968S ;  TambuU,  sellers 
of  bctcl-lcaf,  8457;  Kalu,  oi!  makers  and  sellers,  8s8i  ;  Dhobf, 
washermen,  7988 ;  Tior,  rishermen,  6687  ;  Madik,  swcct-mcat  makers. 
6615.  The  Muhammadan  population  arc  thus  divided  according  to 
sect — Sunnis,  176,600;  Shi-is,  10,146;  and  unK|>ccilied,  S051.  The 
Christians  of  the  District  comprise  67  British  •  bom  Europeans, 
77  other  Europeans,  i  .American,  i  .African,  190  Kurasians,  }6i 
nati«-es  of  India,  18  other  Asiatics,  and  30  'others.'  As  to  seci, 
the  Christi.ins  include  121  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England; 
133  10  the  Church  of  Scuiland;  131  are  Roman  CathoIicK;  108  arc 
Baptists ;  S3  returned  themselves  as  Protestants  only  ;  the  remainder 
belong  to  other  denominations. 

Division  into  Ttm-i  a»d  Country. — HJgH  District  contains  twelve 
towns  with  a  population  exceeding  5000,  nnmdy,  H  I'uli  and  Cfiin'kl'kah. 
git-en  as  one  town  in  the  Censui  Report,  population  31,177 ;  Sflram- 

PUR,    35.559;     BaIOVAUATI,     14,477;     SVAMBAZAR,     11,463;     BaLAGAR, 

ii,»33  ;  JamaSahao,  10,507;  Biiadiif.swak.  9241 ;  KtiASAKui.,  7708; 
Bali,  7037;  Bansbaria,  J031;  Kotrang,  574";  and  fiTAkcARA. 
5307.  These  twelve  have  an  aggregate  population  of  147,486,  «  i4'5 
I>CT  cent,  of  the  District  population,  leaving  a  balance  of  865,383  ns 
forming  the  rural  population.  HiigU  and  Chinsurah  lie,  in  fact,  to  cIom 
to  each  other  as  lo  form  in  rc.ility  only  one  town.  Scrampur.  13  miles 
from  Calcutta  by  rail,  is  interesting  both  historically  {yi4<  supra)  and  BS 
having  been  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  Carey, 
Marshm.in,  and  Ward.  Among  other  places  of  interest  arc^CHAN- 
DABNAf.AR,  a  town  on  ihc  Hilgli,  already  mentioned  in  the  historical 
section  above,  and  one  of  the  few  remaining  possessions  of  the  French 
in  India;  Bandel,  a  village  on  the  liver  bank,  about  a  mile  above 
HtigU,  containing  a  Roman  Catholic  mon-nsier}-,  said  to  be  the  oldest 
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Chiistbn  Church  in  It«nga1 ;  Satcaok,  now  a  miserable  villiigc,  bot 
ovwx,  as.  has  been  already  stated,  the  roercaniik  capital  of  Bengal ; 
TRiBKNr,  situated  at  the  r^ibtcd  junaton  or  the  Ganges  or  Hdgli,  the 
Saraswati,  and  the  Janiuiia, — a  [ilace  of  |{n»i  unctily,  and  the  scene  of 
many  religious  gatherings ;  PANOttAH,  now  a  small  village  with  a  rail- 
way station,  but  in  ancient  times  the  foTtified  scat  of  a  Hindu  Itiji; 
Tarakk^war,  a  village  and  terminus  of  a  short  line  of  railway  ii  nulcs 
in  length,  branching  olT  from  the  East  Indian  Railway  at  liaidyabat!,  15 
mites  above  Howrah,  containing  a  Inrgi:  and  ricljly-cndowcd  shrine  of 
great  sanctity,  visited  at  all  times  of  the  yeai  by  crowds  of  pilgrims 
Of  the  1191  villages  and  towns  comprising  ]{iSgli  District,  9S1  contain 
lc«i  than  two  hundred  inhabitants,  781  between  two  ai>d  five  hundred, 
359  between  five  hundred  and  a  thousand,  ia6  between  one  and  two 
thousand,  35  between  two  and  three  thotiund,  7  between  tlirce  and  five 
thousand,  6  between  five  and  ten  thousand,  4  between  ten  and  twenty 
thousand,  and  a  between  twenty  and  fifty  thousand. 

As  regards  occupation,  the  male  [lopul.ilion  is  divided  in  the 
Census  under  six  headings : — Class  (i)  Professional,  including  Govero- 
ment  officials  of  all  kinds  nnd  the  teamed  professions,  18,849; 
(a)  domestic  servants,  inn  and  lodging-house  keepers,  etc,  10.990; 

(3)  comracrcinl,  including  merchants,  traders,  catrienc,  etc,  15,593; 

(4)  agricultural  and  pastoral,  including  gardeners,  173,994;  (5)  ii>. 
duttrial,  54.791 ;  (6)  indefinite  and  nonproductive,  comprisijig  general 
labourers,  male  children,  and  unspecified,  214,734. 

AgriiuUure,  tU. — Rice  form*  the  staple  crop  of  the  District.  There 
arc  three  harvests — vix.  bsre  or  spring  rice ;  Aus  or  niiWi,  the  autumn 
crop;  and  ^man  or  haimantik,  tlie  winter  rice,  which  is  the  principal 
crop  of  the  year.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  finer  kinds  of  table 
rice  is  cultivated  in  HiigU,  chiefly  for  the  Calcutta  market.  Subordinate 
ccrmls  grown  are  barley,  wheat,  and  Indian  corn;  and  among  the 
otlier  crops  may  be  mentioned  peas  and  many  varieties  of  pube, 
mustard  and  other  oil-seeds,  vegeublcs,  juic,  hemp,  conon,  sugar- 
cane, indigo,  mulberry,  tobacco,  and  p6H.  Indigo  is  cultivated  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  District,  but  to  a  much  smaller  extent  than  in 
former  years,  many  factories  having  been  l.itcly  abandoned  Of  the 
total  cutiivaicd  area  of  the  District,  it  is  roughly  estimated  that  about 
thirxecn-sixtecnlhs  aie  occupied  by  rice,  and  the  diflcrcnt  varieties  of 
vegetables  and  pulse  grown  as  second  crops  in  winter  after  the  rice  has 
been  harvested  ;  the  remaining  three-sixteenths  are  under  other  crops. 
For  land  pajing  gs.  an  acre  of  rent,  a  fair  average  out-turn  is  from  7  to  9 
e:wt.  of  unhuskcd  rice  per  acre ;  and  for  superior  land,  renting  at  £i,  ■& 
per  acre,  from  26  to  33  cwt.  per  acre.  Including  the  value  of  the 
straw  and  of  second  crops,  the  average  value  of  a  )-car's  [KOducc  from 
an  acre  of  land  renting  at  9s.  may  be  set  down  at  from;^ i,  ioi.iOj£a; 
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nnd  rrom  an  acfc  of  land  Tcniing  at  i  Se.,  at  about  £.^,  Ss.  Rjt>f«  uf 
Tcnt  aie  high  in  Ilugli  I  >i.-itric-t,  nnd  h:ive  considerably  incrented  or  late 
years.  FirsKlass  paddy  land,  uhich  formerly  rented  for  15*.  an  acre, 
now  pays  from  ;^  I,  is.  10  as  much  as  £,y,^(>i>-;  and  ilie  rent  of  inferior 
paddy  land  hax  risen  from  ;s.  6d  and  9s.  tn  10s.  dA.  and  13s.  6d.  an 
acre.  Mulbeny  and  tobacco  lands  arc  rented  at  £,\,  4s.  lo  £,1  an 
acre,  nnd  sugar-cane  lands  at  from  j^i,  4s.  to  £,i,  8s.  Irrigation  of 
rice  and  other  ordin.iry  crops  is  reported  lo  only  in  case  of  deficient 
rainfall ;  but  potaro.  sugar-cane,  and  pdn  icriuirc  |tlcntiful  irrigation  and 
nianute  to  ensure  a  lair  return.  Wages  and  prices  of  food-graln.t  have 
risen  greatly  of  laic  years.  Coolies  who  in  tS6i  received  i\A.  a  day, 
now  receive  6d. ;  earpenlcrs  and  bricklayers  now  receive  is.  who  were 
then  paid  gd.  In  1S60,  the  best  (jualiiy  of  unhuskcd  rice  sold  at  3&.  4d. 
a  cwt. :  it  now  sells  ai  4s.  td.  a  cwt.  The  price  of  the  best  cleaned 
and  huslced  rice  h.-is  risen  fmm  6h.  91I.  a  cwt.  in  i860  lo  8s.  id.  in 
1883-83.  Common  rice  in  the  latter  year  sold  at  4s.  iid.  a  cwt,  and 
wheat  at  7s.  lod.  a  cwi.  There  is  very  little  spare  land  in  the  District. 
Rotation  of  croi>3  is  practised  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  and  when  lands 
arc  allowed  lo  lie  fallow,  it  is  only  for  a  few  months. 

Natural  Cahmitiei. — Blights  occuionully  visit  HdgH,  but,  with  one 
exception,  they  have  not  affected  any  crop  throughout  the  entire  Dis* 
irict.  The  exceptional  case  was  thai  of  the  *  Bombay  sugar-cane,'  which 
was  totally  destroyed  by  blight  in  i860,  since  which  time  the  cultivation 
of  this  valuable  crop  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned.  Floods,  which 
were  formerly  common  in  the  District,  ate  now  of  very  rare  occurrence; 
]>roiective  embankments  have  been  raised  by  Government  along  the 
banks  of  some  of  the  larger  rivers,  nnd  no  other  mcasurci  are  required. 
Droughts  caused  by  deficiency  of  rainfall,  someiimes  occur,  but  not  to 
any  serious  extent. 

The  drought  of  1S65,  which  preceded  the  great  famine  of  the 
following  year,  was  not  much  feh  in  this  District;  and  the  effects 
of  the  famine  itself  were  much  less  severe  in  HtSglf  than  in  some 
of  the  neighbouring  Districts.  It  was  not  until  late  in  July  that 
the  Collector  asked  for  a  Government  grant ;  and  in  .August  relief- 
centres  were  opened.  In  Hiiglf  and  Honrah  (which  were  then  one 
District),  the  Kvcrage  daily  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  was — 
in  July,  645  ;  in  August,  3141 :  in  September,  6741 ;  in  October.  7041 ; 
in  November,  5941 ;  nnd  in  December.  1041.  The  total  sum  spent 
on  relief  amounted  to  £,f,*i<fi.  of  which  ;^750  was  granted  by  the 
Ronrd  of  Revenue,  jf3390  by  the  Calcutta  Central  Relief  Committee, 
while  ;^i8 16  were  raised  by  private  subscription.  The  means  of  transit 
in  the  District  are  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  the  extremity  of  fominc, 
by  imjiortation  from  other  p.Tria.  Tlic  highest  price  of  rice  during  the 
famine  of  1866  was  148.  gjd.  per  cwt.  in  November  at  Chandnrnngar. 
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CiHamtrtt  aad  Trade,  lie. — ^The  itade  of  the  DiHtici  is  chicll)- carnetf 
on  by  nwanx  of  pctnuncnt  markets.    The  principal  exports  are — fin^J 
rice,  kilk.  indigo,  jute,  cotton  doth,  and  vefcetablcs ;  the  chief  imporqfl 
— common  rice,  English  piece-goods,  lime  from  Barduin  and  SyUiet;" 
limber,  etc.     I'he  District  is  said  to  export  more  than  it  requires  to 
iin|>ort.     The  principal  river  mans  arc  Bhadre&war,  Chandamogar,  and 
Baidyah:!ii,  at  nil  of  which  Inrgc  quantities  of  agricultural  produce  arc 
stored  for  .ihipment  to  Calcutta.  fl 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Hitgli   arc  silk  and  coiion.      In  ih™ 
early  days   of  the  Eut   India   Company,  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  lo 
the  annual   value  of  about  ^loo.ooo  were  produced  here,  but  the 
manufjciiirc  has  gradually  decayed,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Company's  weaving  fattotlcs  and  the  im[>ortation  of  English  piece- 
goodi.    The  iiitk  and  cotion  fabrics  of  the  District  are  of  a  supcriot  ■ 
description,  and  command  high  prices.     Among  the  other  manufac-f 
turcs  of  HiigH  are  paper,  rope,  oil,  liaikets,  andpottcn,-. 

The  roads  in  the  District  are  maintained  in  good  order,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  about  ^4000.  I'he  East  Indian  Railway  runs 
through  Hd^K  District  for  a  distance  of  about  40  mile<t,  uiih  station* 
at  BainchL  I'anduah,  Khanyan.  Magra,  Trisbigha,  Iltigli,  Chandit- 
nagar,  Bhadrcswar,  Bai<lyaldti,  Scoraphuli,  Seraminir,  and  Kontugat. 
A  line  of  railway,  made  by  a  private  syndicate  of  Calcutta,  under 
ccrt.ain  Government  concessions,  including  the  free  gift  ol  the  bud 
rcquined,  runs  from  Baidyabdti,  on  the  Eatt  Indian  Railway,  lo 
the  pilgrim  shrine  at  Tarakcswdr.  It  was  formally  opened  by  I^rd 
PulTcrin  in  January  18S5.    The  length  of  this  line  is  aa  miles. 

Two  newspapers  are  published  in  HiigK,   namely,   the  Hilnntk 
Gatette,  a  weekly,  printed   in   English  and   Ilcngali,  and  a  BengiU^I 
weekly,  the  !k\Jhd  rani,  both  (lublixhed  at  Chinsurah.    The  fiicni 
ef  Ittdia,  a  well-known  weekly  Englisli  newspaper,  was  fonueily  pub- 
lished at  Sentrapur,  but  is  now  printed  and  published  in  Calculi 
At  several  towns  in  the  District  there  arc  small  public  libraries. 

AdministraiiDn. — In  revenue  matters,  as  stated  above,  HiIgK 
llowrah  form  one  District,  but  in  all  other  mailers  arc  quite  distincL] 
Owing  to  ori^nal  deficiencies  in  the  records,  lo  the  difTerent  systeni 
of  account  which  have  been  employed,  and  lo  the  alterations  in  are 
which  have  taken  place,  a  comparison  of  the  revenue  and  ex]>enditur 
of  the  District,  as  returned  at  different  periods,  would  be  worse  l\ 
useless;  but  it  may  be  simjily  .stated  that    Ihc  t>alance-sheet  of  the 
District  for   1850-51   gives  the   revenue  in  that  year  u  ^£141, 53s. 
In  1870-71,  the  revenue  had  increased  10^139.451,  and  in  t8Si-8j 
10^164,711,     The  land-tax  forms  the  principal  source  of  revenue, 
amounting  in  1870-71  10^145,461.     In  1875,  after  the  area  of  the 
District  had  been  considerably  reduced  by  transfers  to  Bardw^in  and 
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^B^Mpur,  the  land  revenue  amounted  to  ^118,063;  in  18S3-S3,  it 

The  sub -division  of  mates  hat  increased  considerably  of  late 
)*an.  In  1850,  the  number  nf  estates  was  ;;84,  held  bjr  5775 
propriclort,  the  average  jiaymcm  by  each  estate  being  £^i,  i6s.  1  id  ; 
in  1873,  the  number  of  estates  was  353;,  and  the  average  payment 
from  earh  ^36,  4s.  id. ;  in  1883.  there  were  375*  estates,  the  average 
payment  from  each  being  ^^38,  8s.  4d. 

In  i860,  there  were  in  Ibc  combined  Dialrici  of  Hiigll  and  Howrah 
to  magisterial  and  la  civil  and  revenue  courls,  with  7  covi-naniud 
English  officeTs;  in  1870,  the  number  of  officers  was  8,  and  there 
were  16  magisterial  and  35  civil  and  revenue  courts.  In  1883-83, 
the  District  of  liiigJf  proper  contained  10  rivil  and  19  magisterial 
courts. 

For  police  pur|Kises.  the  District  is  divided  into  1 1  iMnds  or  police 
circles.  The  regular  and  municipal  police  force  of  HiJgli  consisicd 
at  the  end  of  t88:  of  815  men  of  all  rnnk\  maintained  at  a  total  cost 
of  j(^  I  J,  125.  In  addition  to  these,  there  was  in  that  year  a  rural  police 
force  of  4939  men,  costing  in  money  or  lands  an  estimated  sum  of 
jC^ifilo-  The  total  machinery,  therefore,  for  the  protection  of 
person  and  property  consisted  in  188 a  of  5754  officers  and  men,  or  an 
avera^  of  1  man  to  every  o'ai  of  a  square  mile,  or  to  ei-ery  176  of 
the  population.  The  estimated  total  cost  of  maintaining  this  force 
w>»  ^15.575.  giving  an  average  of  /^i,  14s.  sd.  per  square  mile,  or 
3]d.  |>cr  head  of  the  jiupulation.  Dakaiti,  or  gang-robbery,  was 
formerly  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  is  now  not  nearly  so  common. 
The  French  Sclllcmcnl  of  Chandamngar  used  to  alTord  spcciol 
facilities  for  smuggling  opium  and  spirits,  but  this  illicit  business  has 
of  late  been  entirely  slopped  by  the  pohcc.  It  is  said  that  a  little 
salt  smu^^lin:;  is  carried  on  in  Howrah.  In  1881,  ihrre  were  three 
jails  in  the  l)istrici--at  Hiipli,  Scrampur,  and  JahSndbdd;  the  daily 
average  number  of  prisoners  was  495. 

b^uc.-iiion  has  spread  rapidly  of  late,  the  number  of  aided  and 
inspected  schools  having  increased  from  66  in  1856-57  to  193  in 
1871-71,  and  the  number  of  pupils  from  7035  to  11,809.  The  number 
of  such  schools  in  1877-78  was  615.  attended  by  ai,666  pupils;  and  in 
1881-83,  '5791  attended  by  nearly  32.000  pupils.  This  is  exclusive 
of  uninspected  schools;  and  the  Census  of  1881  returned  32,990  boys 
ind  746  girls  as  under  instruction,  besides  67,665  males  and  1643 
females  able  to  read  and  write,  but  not  under  inslrurlion.  11k* 
principal  educational  institution  in  the  Distiict  is  the  Hilgll  College, 
with  its  attached  collegiate  school  and  law  class,  which  was,  in  1882-83. 
attended  by  519  students.  The  College  is  maintained  out  of  funds 
derived  from   landed   properly,    fees,   and    endowments  invested  in 
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tlovemment  slock.  The  Muhammadan  Madnisa  was  attended  liy  jo 
pupils  at  the  end  of  1881-83. 

For  adniinisiraiive  purjXMeK,  Hiiglf  Dutrict  is  divided  into  ^  Sob- 
divisions — (i)The  Sadr  or  head-<iuarters  Sub-division ;  (»)  Seraropur; 
and  (3)  Jahinibid  Sub-division.  The  Dvftrict  contains  14  nK)iiici< 
politics,  with  an  aggregate  popuUtion  of  151.757  ;  the  total  munidgul 
income  in  1883  was  X'>>94J'  o'  which  jC"'33'  *">*  dciivcd  from 
taxauon;  average  rate  of  municipal  taxation,  is.  5j<t.  per  head  ai 
population. 

Mtdital  Asptds. — The  climate  of  Hugli  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
I^wcr  Ilcngal  generally.  The  ordinaiy  maximum  iem|>eratuTC  maj-  be 
taltcn  at  96'  F.,  and  the  ordinary  minimum  at  60*.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  for  a  period  of  iS  years  ending  in  1881  it  returned 
at  6o'4i  itKhfs.  The  tnial  rain&ll  in  18S1  was  6475  inches,  or  4-33 
abD\-c  the  average,  and  in  tSSi,  50*93  inches,  or  <|'49  inches  liclow  the 
avemge. 

The  diseases  of  the  Di&trict  arc  those  common  to  this  jiart  of  the 
country— *  fevers,  cholera,  dysentery,  etc-  The  epidemic  roalarknu 
fever,  which  lias  rajjL'd  at  inten-aU  durin;;  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury throughout  the  Bardw^n  and  Presidency  Division»  of  Bengiil,  will 
be  found  referred  to  in  the  article  on  Barbwas  Digtsict.  It  made 
its  first  appearance  in  HiigU  District  in  i&6>,  and  since  then  it  has 
been  gradually  extending  its  ravages  from  village  to  village  ;  and  there 
is  nou'  hardly  a  spot  in  the  District  which  has  not  been  vi&itcd  by  it. 
There  are  no  accurate  statistics  to  show  the  extent  of  tlie  mortality, 
but  the  di.'(e;tsc  is  said  to  have  carried  off  more  than  half  of  the  popv- 
laiion,  and  to  have  almost  depopulated  certain  rillagcv  .\n  estimate 
in  the  Census  Report  of  rSSi  puts  down  the  loss  of  life  from  this  fever 
during  the  i:  years  from  1S61,  when  it  first  appeared  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  to  1874,  when  it  abated,  at  no  less  than  650,000  in  Hugli 
DiMriel  alone. 

The  spctj.nl  dispensaries  established  during  the  ravages  of  the  fevers 
were  closed  in  1S75.  .tnd  since  then  the  (evcni  of  the  Diitritl  have 
)]een  the  ordinary  seasonal  malarious  fevers  of  the  countr>-.  Per> 
mancnt  dispensaries  are  established  at  HilgU.  Sciampur.  Ultaipdra, 
Kainchi,  Jahanabad,  Raid}>Abatt,  Dwarba^ini,  Randipur,  and  Rosfara. 
These  dispensaries  afforded  medical  relief  in  1883  to  1564  in-doot 
and  37.470  out-door  patients.  The  number  of  deaths  registered  in  ihc 
DiflCrict  in  1881  wax  33,373,  or  at  the  rate  of  31*97  per  thousand  of 
the  population.  [For  further  information  regarding  Hdglf,  see  the 
Slatiiliial  Aumnl  pf  Btngal,  vol.  iii.  pp.  351  to  440  (I.ondon,  Trubnef 
&  Co.,  iS;6).  Also  the  BeugisJ  Census  Rtport  for  1881  ;  and  the 
Btnsol  Adminislralwn  and  tkpaiimental  Rrptrls  froni  1880  to  18S3.] 

HiigU. — Head-iiuarters  Sub-division  of  Hilglf  Distria,  Bengal,  lyingj 
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DClwcen  23*  $1  and  s^*  13'  45'  s.  lai.,  and  l»eiween  88'  o*  15"  anJ 
88'  jj'  t  long.  Aim,  44J  square  miles,  with  S73  villages  or  towns 
and  86,680  hotiic^  Popublion  (tSSt)  308,117,  namely,  Hindus, 
336,091,  or  73'3  [ler  cent. ;  Muhammadans,  S1.810,  or  i6'6  per  cent ; 
Christians,  ago;  and  'others,'  95.  Number  of  males.  147.555— 
fcnulcs,  t6o,66> ;  propoiiion  of  malet  in  total  population,  47'3  pec 
cent  Average  density  of  populition,  697  per  siiiure  mile ;  villages  per 
square  mile,  i"98  ;  persons  per  village,  353  ;  houses  per  square  mile, 
ail ;  persons  per  house,  3'6.  The  population  in  187a  was  returned  at 
365,114,  showing  a  decrease  of  54,897,  or  15-11  per  cent  in  nine 
years,  owing  to  the  rnvagcs  of  m.-ilnriiil  fever  ilei,cribed  in  tlic  ariicio 
on  HiSgli  District.  Tliis  Suthdivision  comprises  the  5  police  circles 
(:/idnds)  of  Htiglf,  Balagarh,  Panduah,  Dhaniakhilli,  and  Polba.  In 
1SS3  it  contained  5  civil  and  revenue  and  8  nui-istcrial  courts; 
strength  of  regular  District  police,  406  men,  with  1794  village  watch- 
men ttiiiuirJiirt), 

Kug\L — Chief  town  and  adniinistTalive  head-quarters  of  Hdgli  Dis- 
trict, Bengal ;  situatcdonihcright  orcasi bankof  the  HugUriver.  Lat 
ai"  54'  44"  N.,  .-md  long.  88'  26'  a8"  f.  Hiigli  and  Chinsurah  imme- 
diately to  the  south  form  a  single  municipaltty,  and  the  two  towns  were 
treated  a*  one  in  the  enumeration  of  1S81.  Popubtion  of  HlSjjH-cum- 
Chinsurali,  (1873)  34,761 ;  (1881)  31,177,  vii.  15,381  mate$and  15,795 
females — Hindus,  14.916;  Muh.immadans,  6017;  Christians  and 
'  others,'  144.  Area  of  town  site,  3S40  acres.  (Jross  niunidi>al  revenue, 
1883-84,  ;;^43i6,  of  whicli  ^3894  was  derived  from  taxation  ;  average 
incidence  of  Ltxaiion,  as.  5Jd.  per  head.  Kailway  station  on  ih(> 
East  Indian  Railway,  35  miles  from  Calcutta.  The  principal  building 
is  an  Imimbard,  constructed  out  of  funds  which  had  accumulated 
from  an  endowment  tel^  by  a  wealthy  Shii  gentleman,  Muhaminad 
ihlohsin. 

HiigIC  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Portuguese  in  1537,  on 
the  decay  of  Satgaon,  the  royal  pott  of  Bcnga],  a  decay  caused  by  the 
silting  up  of  the  Saraswaii  river,  on  which  it  was  situated.  Upon  estab- 
lishing themselves  the  i'ortiiguese  built  a  fort  at  a  place  called 
Oholghdl  (dose  to  the  present  Hilglf  jail),  vcsligc$  of  which  are  still 
visible  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  fort  gradu.illy  grew  into  the 
town  tnd  port  of  Hiigl!.  Rut  the  Portuj^uese  made  themselves  very 
unpopular  with  the  Mughal  Clovcmor  of  Bengal.  About  1611,  Prince 
Kharram.  afiemards  the  Emperor  Sh4h  Jahin,  revolted  against  his 
father,  the  Emperor  Jahingir.  He  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  Bengal, 
where  he  solidted  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese  at  Hiigll,  and  asked 
to  be  furnished  nith  troops  and  artillcr)'.  The  Portuguese  governor 
refused,  and  taunted  the  prince  with  being  a  rebel.  Shih  Jahin  never 
forgave  the  refusal  and  the  insult.     Eight  years  afterwards,  shortly  after 
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h:!i  accession  to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  a  rqircsentilion  was  matte 
him  by  ihc  Govcmor  of  licngn)  thai  sonic  European  idolaters  who 
ticcn  alluwed  ro  eitnbli^h  factories  at  I[il}(lf  h.id  mounted  their  (on 
vrith  cannon,  and  had  giown  insolent  and  o[>prcssive.  The  Eni|iero«, 
glad  of  thii  pretext,  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  itnmediately 
cKp<;lted  from  his  dominions. 

A  large  force  was  accordingly  marched  against  the  Pontiguese  at 
Ildgli,  and.  al^er  a  .siege  of  three  and  a  half  months,  the  fort  was  eanicd 
by  storm,  over  looo  Portuguese  beinj^  slain,  and  ufvwards  of  4000 
men,  women,  and  children  were  taken  to  the  timperor  at  Agra  at 
prisoners  of  war.  After  the  capture  of  Hii^ll  by  the  ^tuh^mlnadslu, 
the  seat  of  the  royal  port  of  Bengal  was  removed  thither  from  Silgtfoo, 
together  will)  all  (he  records  and  officer 

I'he  English  factory  at  Hiiglf  dales  from  1640,  being  csiablisfaed 
under  a  firmdn  granted  to  Dr.  Boughton,  a  surgeon  in  the  EftH 
India  Compnnj-'s  service,  who  had  cured  a  favourite  daughter  of  the 
Emjteror's  of  a  dangerous  illne&.s.  It  was  at  Hiigli,  also,  thai  the 
English  first  came  into  collision  with  the  Muhammadan  Gorcintncnt. 
In  1685,9  disptite  look  place  between  the  English  factorial  Htigli 
and  the  Nawdb  of  Bengal,  arising  out  of  the  o[ij)ressions  and  exaciiont 
which  the  former  siiCTcrcd  at  the  hands  of  the  native  oflicials.  Uhi- 
inatety,  in  iGSS,  war  was  di;cbred  between  ihe  English  and  Mugfaals 
and  a  force  was  despatched  by  the  home  and  Madras  authorities  to 
■strengthen  and  protect  the  Company's  factory  at  HUgK.  This  expedi- 
tion alarmed  Che  Emperor,  who  hastened  to  end  the  tiuarrcl  and  oulte 
peace  by  promising  to  redress  the  grievances  complained  of  by  tliv 
English.  The  Nawib  is  said  10  have  been  on  the  point  of  sigiiii^  a 
treaty,  when  an  accident  frusttalcd  his  intentions.  A  few  English 
soldiers,  walking  in  the  biiAr  of  Htigli,  were  su<ldcnly  attacked  by 
some  men  belonging  to  the  Nawifb's  force.  The  comrades  of  the 
former  came  to  their  rescue,  and  a  street  fight  ensued.  I'hc  town  of 
Hiigli  was  bombarded  by  Ihe  English  commander,  and  500  homes 
burned  to  the  ground,  including  the  warehouses  of  the  Company  itself. 
The  English  factors  cmb.irked  on  ihq  expeditionary  ships,  and  Hiigli 
was  for  a  time  abandoned  by  the  Comjiany's  seri-ann.  'Oicy  ncte, 
however,  invited  to  return  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  peace  was  signed 
under  which  the  Company  obtained  permission  to  build  a  fortified 
&ctory  at  Sutanatf,  the  picacnt  site-  of  Calcutta — a  ]jcace  which  lasted 
for  upwards  of  seventy  years. 

Bugri  (fiagri  or  Vaiai-aii).  —  River  of  Southern  India,  jw%  m 
Mysore  State,  and  flows  125  miles  into  the  Tungabhadra  at  Hale- 
kola  in  Bcilary  District,  Madras  Presidency.  I^l  15'  43'  lo'  N,  long. 
76'  57'  50'  E.  The  Hugri,  belter  known  under  its  name  of  V'cdavaii, 
is  a  shallow  and  broad  stream,  rarely  navigable 
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Hnjra.— Town  in  Monigonieiy  Distrkt,  Punjab,  and  hcvlqiinttcrs 
ol  a  polire  circle  \Jhdnd).  situated  in  lat,  jo'  44'  30"  N.,  long.  73'  51'  E., 
on  the  Khdnwi  Oinal,  about  16  miles  from  the  railway  oation  af 
Win  Kidha  Rdni.  Old  fort,  containing  the  [lalice  station  .ind  viUage 
school;  j>o*t-offictf.  I'opiiblion  not  returned  in  ihc  Punjab  Census 
Report  for  1881.  Residence  of  an  iniportanl  jiiprd%ir  family  of 
Siklu,  a  brand)  of  the  Bedis,  descendants  of  (iuiu  Bilu  Ninak. 
Originnlly  held  by  a  Sayyid  proprietor;  conquered  by  Bcdi  Sahib 
Singh  during  the  reign  of  Kanjfl  Singh,  .md  held  by  him  in  jigi" 
from  the  M3hdr;ijd.  His  descendants  still  hold  extensive  rc\'cnuc 
^nis  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  exercise  considerable  local  in- 
fluence. 

Hokeri — Town  in  Belgium  District,  Bombay  Presidency ;  30  milej 
noithniJith-east  of  Belgium  town.  Lat,  16'  13'  n.,  Umg.  74'  38'  so*  E. 
Population  (1873)  5364  ;  {1881)  SS'9-  Connected  with  the  high-road 
10  Poona  (Piina),  and  with  Chikori  and  the  large  lown  of  Gokilc  by 
metalled  road&  Hukeri  i»  a  M%ilialkar's  Ktaiion  and  has  a  post-office. 
On  the  outside  of  the  town,  to  the  north,  there  are  some  interesting 
Muhammadan  remains,  including  two  domed  tombs  in  the  same  style 
as  those  at  Bfj.-fpur.  One  of  the  tombs  vs.  kejit  in  rejiair  and  furnished 
fijT  the  use  of  the  Collector,  or  as  a  rest-house  for  travellers.  A  few 
mile*  10  the  cast  there  is  another  large  tomb  of  the  same  .wthiteciure. 
The  celebrated  falls  of  Ookik  are  within  11  miles  of  Hukeri,  and  can 
be  visited  from  thence  in  a  day.  The  town  is  abundantly  suin)licd 
with  good  water  by  means  of  an  underKt(iun<l  pipe  connected  with  a 
x{iring  to  the  north-west  This  system  of  water-supply  dates  Irom  the 
I>eriod  of  .Miihammad-in  rule. 

Holiydr  {'  Tii^tr  Ttnim  ■).— Village  in  Chitaldrdg  (Chiialdroog)  D»- 
Irict,  Mysore  State  ;  51  miles  south-east  of  ChilnldnSg  town.  l.aL  13' 
35' N.,  long.  76'  34'  51"  E.  Pojmlation  (1881)  1319.  .Ancient  inscrip- 
tions and  other  remains  have  been  found.  Head-quarters  of  the 
Hiidihi!  idluk. 

HuliyuT-durga.— Village  in  Tiimklir  District,  Mysore  State;  40 
miles  south  of  Tilmkdr  town.  l-at.  i  a*  49'  ao"  n.,  long.  77'  4'  30"  r. 
Population  (tSSi)  1114,  chiefly  Muhamm.idans.  Fortifications  on  the 
hill  o\'er  the  village,  3096  feet  above  sca-lcvel,  were  erected  by  a  local 
chieftain.  Until  1873,  the  headquarters  of  a,  tdliik  of  the  same  name; 
now  included  in  Kunigal  liiiuk. 

Hnmcha  {'Golden  Bit;'  or  Pomburthcha). — Village  in  Shimoga 
District.  Mysore  Slate.  Lat.  13*  51'  S.,  long.  75'  16'  r.  I'opulation 
(18S1)  840,  almost  exclusively  Jains.  Traditionally  said  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  a  Jain  principality  of  the  Solar  line,  founded  by  Jina- 
datta,  who  came  from  Matlnira  (Muttra)  in  Upper  India.  Existing 
niint  indicate  the  site  of  a  large  town.     The  oldest  inscriptions  found 
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dale  from  the  lolh  ceiiiury.     It  ii  pioli.iMe  thai  the  town  was  fbahdn) 
under  ihc  ChAlukyn  dynasty  in  ihe  8th  century'.     The  cajHtal  vtai 
subsequently  removed  to  KarkaU  in  South  Kinarx    The  succession 
of  gurui  or  Jain  priests  has  been  continued  frocD  of  old  to  the  ptmciUm 
d-iy.  ■ 

Htmpund.— SufMjivi»ion  of  KaUdgi  nislriet,  Bombay  Presidency. 
Area,  518  square  miles;  land  reyenuc  (188c).  ^^11.104.  ConUint  j 
towns  and  157  villages.  Popiiiation  (1S81)  80,037,  namely,  59.&S9 
males  and  40,378  females.  Hindus  numbered  73,044 ;  Muhammadam. 
6668 ;  and  'others,'  315.  Since  1871,  the  population  has  decreased  hy 
35,829.  The  Subdivision  contains  3  criminal  courts,  with  7  police 
stations  {ihditds) ;  strength  of  regular  police,  39  men ;  village  watchraea 
{lAauladirs),  464. 

Hunjptnd.— Chief  town  nf  Hungtind  Sub-division,  Katddgi  District, 
Bombay  I'rc&idcncy  ;  115  miles  north'casi  of  Ik-I^um  town,  and  43 
mites  south-cul  of  KaUtlgi.  LaL  i6'  3'  n.,  long.  76'  6'  30"  t  Popn 
laiion  (1873)  6ig6 ;  (1881)  5416,  of  whom  4511  were  Hindus,  871 
niuhantmaclans,  and  a  Jains.    One  of  the  best  markets  in  the  District 

IlO!lt-I>ffiCC. 

Hunsiilr. — Town  in  Mysore  District,  Mysore  State;  on  the rigltt  bank' 
of  Ihe  Lakshmantinha.  HilnsiJr  is  a8  miles  west  of  Mysore  city,  on 
the  Seringapaiam  trunk  road.  Ijit.  11'  17'  40"  n.,  long.  76*  19'  j"  t- 
Population  (1872)  4193;  (i88i)  5670.  of  whom  3934  were  Hindui. 
1592  Miihammadan^  and  144  Christians.  The  uunk  rood  from 
Seringapatam  brandies  olT  at  Hilnsilr  to  Mcrkdri  and  Cannanore  \ 
and  the  brisk  traffic  supports  an  extensive  manufoctory  of  couniiy 
carts,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  loc^l  name  of  Cadipalya  for  t! 
town.  It  is  also  Ihe  headquarters  of  the  breeding  establishment 
the  antrit  makSl,  a  select  breed  of  draught  cattle  said  to  hare 
formed  by  Haidar  Ali  for  niiUtary  [nirposcs.  and  still  kept  up  bjjj 
Government.  Until  1864,  a  tannery,  a  manufactory  tA  kamhtit 
country  t>lankeL<i,  and  a  timber  yard  were  maintained  here  by  tl 
Malras  Commissariat.  I'he  traditions  of  excellence  in  workmanship 
in  these  various  trades  are  still  continued  by  private  enterprise.  The 
liTsed  of  sheep,  from  Ihc  wool  of  which  kaml'Hs  are  made,  has  been 
improved  by  a  cross  with  mcrinocs  imported  by  the  Staler  Boots, 
knapsacks,  and  pouches  were  once  the  chief  articles  of  local  indusiry.J 
I^rge  colTee  works  have  recently  been  erected,  where  Ihe  berry,  sentS 
down  from  the  Coorg  (Kiirg)  estates,  is  prepared  for  shipment. 
Bone-crushing  works  have  also  been  established.  Hilnxilr  is  llie  head- 
quarters of  rhe  Pcriyapaina  fdluk. 

Hniua. — MounLiin  Si<itc  in  Afghdnistin.  Ilunu  lies  among  the 
valley«  of  the  Hin<Iu  Kiish  range,  and  has  a  considerable  extent  of 
territory,  with  an  es\iti\w.e\.l  \w\wil3,liQn  of  6000,    The  inliabitants  arc 
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[Ustonl  and  nomadic  Neighbouring  towns  pay  iribuie  to  the  Thitmt 
Of  Govcraor,  of  Hunza.  The  ruling  family  is  called  Aycshi  or 
'Heavenly.'  The  Sute  is  divided  into  8  IHstricU,  each  Disuicl 
having  iut  own  fort.  Elevation,  8400  feet.  The  religion  professed 
ts  Muhaminadantsm  ;  the  caste  is  the  tribal  one  of  Y«hkun«.  Culti- 
vation in  Hunza  is  good.  Fruit  of  all  ktndi^  gTown  in  abundance. 
The  people  arc  peaceful ;  iireanns  arc  scarce,  but  boH's  and  arrows  arc 
used. 

Hurang.— Range  of  htlU  in  the  east  of  Cacliar  District.  Assam, 
north  of  the  Barak  river,  across  which  runs  the  road  Iruni  Silchar  to 
Manijxir, 

Hasain. — Town  in  Sikandra  taAsU,  Aligarh  District,  North-U'cstem 
Provinces,  distant  8  miles  from  Sikandra,  and  31  from  Aligarh  town. 
An  unimportant  place  of  about  3000  inhabitants. 

Hasain  BolL  —  Ferry  across  the  Indus  at  Gcmro  in  the  Rohri 
Sub-diviBion,  Sliik,-iri>ur  THstrict,  Sin<l,  Boinlxiy  Presidency,  Lot,  17' 
51'  N.,  long.  69'  c     Also  called  the  AzUpur  and  Amil  Got  fcrr)*. 

Ha&ailipiir-Balli,dui7Ur.  -VilUgc,  or  rather  two  villages  running 
into  cadi  other,  in  J^ni^ih  tahtU,  Mu/affamagar  District,  Nonh-Wcsiem 
Provinces;  situated  on  the  Mccrut  (Merath)  road,  about  the  centre  of 
the  Ganges  khddar  or  alluvial  riverbed,  aa  luili;^  distant  from  MuxafTai- 
nagar  town.  The  population  consists  chiefly  of  Chauhin  Rdjput 
iaminJdrs  and  cultivator^  and  ofChamdr  labourers  and  tub-tenants. 
Cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood  is  much  impeded  b)'  the  existence  of 
high  gras«,  which  harbours  large  numbers  of  wild  pigs,  and  occasionally 
ligL-rs.  During  the  Mutiny,  Hmaiiijiur  was  plundered  by  the  Giljan, 
who  carried  olT  all  the  c.itilc  and  moveable  property  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on ;  and  the  villagers  have  never  since  succeeded  in  recovering 
their  pTfspcrily. 

Htiahiirptu'.  —  District,  tahsU,  and  town  in  the  Punjab. — Set 
Hi.i'iliMkPL'k. 

Hutri-dorga. — Hill  in  the  south-east  of  Tiimkdr  District,  Mysore 
State;  crowned  wiih  fortifications,  captured  by  Lord  Comwallis  in 
r79i.     LiL  11°  57'  n.,  lung.  77*  n'  k. 

Hydcribid.— State  and  city  in  Southern  India;  District  and  town 
in  Sind,  Itonibay  Presidency ;  par^nd  and  town  in  Oudh,  North- 
U'cstcm  Provinces.— -Si'^  H.mdabaead, 

Hyderib&d  Aflsigned  Districts  or  Bcr&r.—l'ronnce  in  Souiliern 
India. — Sei^  H.\itiAMAiui)  .As.'.iG.NKiJ  Di.'irun.'i^. 

Hydergarh.— I'jM  m  South  Kanaia  Di:>trict,  Madras  Presidency. — 

Stt  HotiAMiADt. 

Hylakandy.— Suli-division  and  village  in  Cachar  DislriLl,  Assam. — 

S<(  H.tlLAKAKUI. 
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IbrahimfLb&d.  — Tovn  in  Bara  llankj  Uutrict,  Ouiih;  niuateJ 
on  ihc  Ciirati  rivcf.  laL  36"  50"  N..  long.  Si*  15'  E.  PojniUcion 
(1869)  309s;  (1S81).  1477.  niuncly,  2096  Hindus  and  381  Muhain- 
laadans.  Bi-weekly  niarktt,  at  which  a  coDiidcmble  trade  in  grain  is 
carried  on. 

Ichak. — 'Vovm  and  inuniciiinlity  in  Haiiribd{(h  Disthct,  Bengal; 
Biluaicd  in  bt.  14"  5'  14*  N.,  and  long.  85'  aS'  13'  t,  and  bctmea  7 
and  8  miles  north  of  Hazdribigh  town.  A  picturesque  yXaxx,  contain- 
ing the  fpirh  or  fort  which  up  till  rccvnily  w'a.i  the  family  residence  of 
the  Rijdsof  Ranigath.  Pojiulaiion  (1872)  8<i99;  (1881)  7346.  lunidy. 
Hindus,  6510,  and  Muhammadaii^  886;  area  of  lown  site,  920  acru; 
municiiul  revenue  (1881-82),  ^289;  average  rate  of  taxalion,  7)d.pci 
head  of  populalioa 

Ich&k&dfL  —  Village  in  Jcssor  District,  Bengal;  4  miles  wen  of 
Mii^urd.  Fucmcily  a  small  military  station  under  the  Xawib's  Govern- 
nicnt ;  now  a  roadside  bdnir,  with  considerable  trade  in  molosse, 
IJOLntoeH,  and  pine  apples. 

Ich&mati — River  of  Pabnii  District,  Bcn);al ;  a  branch  of  tl»c  Padma 
or  (langcs,  given  olT  about  7  miles  south-east  of  Pabni  town  at  the 
villaf;e  of  Dogdchf.  After  pa.stiing  Pabnci  lown,  it  flows  ihiou^h  the 
Dislrict  by  a  tortuous  route,  and  joins  the  Haidsdgar  a  short  difitance 
Itelow  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Baral.  During  the  nint 
the  Ichdiiiati  is  a  wide  and  beautiful  stre-im,  but  for  eight  months  in  the 
year  it  is  little  more  than  a  dry,  sandy  bed  j  the  length  of  its  course  is 
31  mite*. 

IctUunatf. — River  of  Nadiyil  District,  Bengal ;  a  branch  of  the  Mdti- 
bhdngi  (an  offshoot  of  the  Ganges),  which  it  leaves  at  Krithnaganj. 
Tlie  Ichimatt  flows  south  till  it  enters  the  Distria  of  the  Twenty-four 
I'argands,  where  it  takes  the  nanie  of  Jamuka.  It  is  a  deep  river, 
nnvigabic  throughout  the  year  by  the  largest  trading  boats. 

Ichipor  ('  City  of  Jhstre '). — Town  in  Cnnjdm  District,  Madras 
Presidency;  situated  in  lat,  19'  6'  40"  N.,  long.  84*  44'  10'  K.,  on  the 
Great  North  Road.  16  miles  south-west  of  Ifcrhainpur.  I'upulaiion 
(1871)  11,493;  {1881)  5538,  of  whom  S3''',  or  97  per  ccnL,  were 
Hindus,  and  i(J6,  or  3  per  cent.,  Muhammadans;  area  of  town  site, 
3710  acres.  Scat  of  a  sub-inagiKti.itc,  with  police  station,  post-office, 
and  travellcn'  bungalow.  U-hdpur  was  formerly  the  head-tguarters  of 
the  Ich.ipur  District,  in  the  Chicacole  Sarkir,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Muhamniadan  Naib;  but  in  1768  the  Province  of  Chicacole  Sarbli 
was  attached  to  Ganjdin.  Six  miles  to  Ihc  south-west  of  Ichdpur  lie 
the  Bodiglri  Hills. 
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IcMpttr. — Town  in  the  Dislrict  of  ihc  IVcnlyfour  Parganic, 
Bcn^L  1-n.  II*  56'  N.,  long.  78'  sj'  K.  Siie  of  11  br};c  (lovernmeni 
iwwdcr  iiunufaciory  ;  also  station  on  ihc  Easicrn  Bengal  Railway,  iftj 
mile*  from  Olcutla.     Coniain.i  an  aiilcd  vcrnaculiir  school. 

IcbaaU. — 'I'own  in  Bara  Bank!  Duitrict,  Oudh ;  siluaied  15  miles 

fMt-noith-casl  of  B.ira  B.-tnki  town.     Lai.  j6'  58'  n.,  long.  81*  37'  k. 

T  he    original    Bhar    holdcts    were    driven    out    by    ihc    force*    of 

Mahmiid  of  Ghami  (993-1030  a.d.),  whose  lieuienanis,  having  been 

^  granted  the  village  in  Ja^r,   razed  the    Bhar  fort  to  the  ground, 

'  founded  a  new  town,  and  coloniicd  it  from  cimong  their  followers, 

I  bm  retained  the  original  name.     'ITic  descendants  of  the  jiigiri/drs  still 

!  own  the  vilbfic   which   contains  a   fine  masonry  tank   constructed 

by  Mnh-it:!]!!  Tikdii  Rai,  finance  mini.tter  of  A-%af  uddauli,  who  was 

bom  here.     Population  (rSSi),  Hindus,  1455;  Muhammadans,  3196; 

;  total.  4751. 

ZobAwar.  —  Head-quarters  of  Ichiwar  fiatx-'tJ,  Bhopal  State, 
Central  India.  Population  (1881)  4139.  Held  in  ja^r  by  a 
French  lady,  the  lands  yielding  ^3818  yearly.  Small  Chri«ian 
cDmmtinity. 

Ichra. — A  suburb  of  I.AKORR  city,  Punjab,  Population  (iSOlt) 
53  »  7- 

Idar.  —  Native  Stale  in  Mahi  Kdniha.  Gujardt,  Boinbay  Presidency. 
' — See  Edar. 

IdhA.  —  Village  in  Partdbgarh   (Pratipgarh)   District,   Oudh, — S-e 

AlDAKA. 

Igatpari.  —  Sub-division  of  Nasik  District,  Bombay  Presidency. 
Area.  376  square  miles ;  contains  i  town  and  1 37  villages.  Population 
(i88i)  GS,749,  namely,  35,549  males  and  33,300  females,  01  131 
'persons  to  the  square  mile.  Hindus  numbered  64,993,  '^'  95'^3  I'c'" 
cent.;  Muhammadans,  1813,  or  3-63  per  cent.;  Christiami,  813,  or 
I'll  per  cent.;  and  'others,'  1130.  Since  1873,  the  population  has 
increased  by  11,014.  In  the  nonh-wcsi  and  in  Ihc  south  the  /4/uit  is 
hilly,  the  soil  poor  and  Khallow,  the  clim.itc  cool  and  healthy.  Average 
rainfall  during  11  years  ending  1881,  about  114  inches,  i'he  revenue 
survey  vas  introduced  in  1S60,  and  the  rates  of  as.^csstneni  settled  for 
30  years.  In  1S80  the  nuinberof  holding  was  71,1 17,  with  anavera;^ 
of  37  acres  each,  paying  an  annual  rental  of  ^i,  5s.  7d.  A'agfi 
(Elensine  Corocana)  is  the  chief  ci:Te:il  grown;  in  1881  there  were 
13,071  acres  under  rice. and  i>,03S  acres  underwhcat.  Land  revenue, 
^9406  in  i88t.  The  Sub-division  contains  2  criminal  cdums  "ith 
I  police  station,  Kurabei  of  regular  police,  35  men ;  village  watch- 
men,  wB. 

I^tptiri.- -Town  and  heitd-qusrters  of  Igati^uri  Sub-division,  Ni^ik 
District,  Bombay  Presidency.     Lat.  19*  40'  M.,  and  long.  73'  35'  E. 
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Population  (1871)  4985;  {1881)  6306.  of  vhom  4164,  or  66  jwrwiit. 
ucn;  Hindus,  snd  1009,  or  16  pet  cent.,  Muluniinacbns ;  Chmiuc 
numbered  S37  ;  Jains,  80;  PireJ!S  131  \  and  'otlten,*  85.  Muiuctpii 
revenue  (iS8i-8i),  ^£300;  rale  of  nutioo,  iijd.  per  head  of  popc- 
Intion  wriihin  municiiial  limits.  Igatpuri  is  a  sutton  od  the  Ureu 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  35  miles  south-west  of  Ndsik  and  8$  ntln 
from  Bombay ;  [latt-oftice.  It  is  situated  at  the  l*ead  of  tHe  TMl 
tioM,  1991  feet  above  sca-lcvel,  and  is  used  by  Euro))cans  as  a  healili 
icsoft  during  ApKI  and  May.  Half  a  mile  to  the  nonh-cftst  is  a 
reservoir.  English  church,  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  Methodtu 
place  of  worship.  There  are  three  schools.  The  railvfajr  staiton 
include*  a  locomotive  worksho]),  employing  700  workmen ;  aJ!" 
waiiinj;  and  refreshment  rooms.  I'impi,  near  IgMpuri,  coni^ns  iIk 
tomb  ors.idr-iid-din.  a  Muhammadan  saint  of  great  local  sanctity. 

IfgUtappa-lntnda.— Mountain  in  Cooig  (Kiirg).  One  of  (he 
highest  peaks  in  the  main  cliain  of  the  Wcsicm  Ghaci.  Distant  hota 
Mcrkira  30  milcn.  The  summit  is  crowned  iviili  a  small  icmpic  and 
fortifications.  The  inoimtainsidcs  are  clothed  irith  tmper>etiablc 
foil"  its, 

Igl&S.— Cenlrnl  western  iahal  of  Aijgaih  District,  Nonh-Wcslem 
Provinces,  consisting  chteily  of  a  flourishinj;  cultivated  plain,  and  cool' 
|>rlstng  parganii  Ilas.-tngarh  and  (iorai.  Area,  J13  square  mites,  of 
which  18S  are  under  culiivation.  Population  (1873)  114,665;  (iSSi) 
iii,379i  namely,  males  60,319,  and  females  sIioGol  Clatsfici! 
according  Co  religion,  there  were  in  t83i — Hindus,  io4.q<i4;  Muham- 
inadans,  6394;  and  J.iin.t,  31.  Of  Ihe  216  villages  comprising  Ibt 
lafuii,  141  contained  less  than  five  hundred  inhabitants.  Land 
revenue  at  time  of  settlement,  ^38,769 ;  total  Uorcrnmcnt  revenue, 
^£31.646;  rental  paid  by  cultivators,  ^41,774  ;  incidcnt-e  of  Govern- 
nicnc  revenue,  45.  8Jd.  per  acre.  The  proportion  of  culii\-able  land  is 
91  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  ;  and  of  the  cullirable  area  94  per  cent, 
is  under  tilbije,  the  small  margin  of  6  [>er  cent,  being  barely  sufficient 
for  grazing  purposes.  Irrigation,  which  reaches  76  per  cent,  of  iIk 
cultivated  area,  is  derived  from  well.s,  water  being  found  at  from  ao  ta^ 
30  feet  below  the  surface.  Wheat  occupies  33  per  cent,  cotton  i4<V 
Jtkir  1 7,  gram  nnd  ixijr4  each  3,  and  barley  5  per  cent,  of  the  cutlivatcd 
area.  The  agriculturists  are  chiefly  }i.i\  who  are  especially  good  and 
industrious  cultivators.  The  fahsil  contains  r  criminal  court,  with 
jwlice  siationg  at  Iglis  and  Gonda ;  strength  of  regular  police,  34  men, 
besides  150  village  watchmen  {ehatikidiirs). 

Iglts.—  I'own  in   Alfgarh  District,  North-Wcsiem  Provinces,  ta\ 
head'iu.iTicTS  of  Iglis  lahtU,  situated  on  the  Mtitira  road,  iS  miles  from 
Aligarh  town,     besides  being  the  head -qua  iters  of  itie  lahsU^  with  a 
jwlice  station  and  post-office,  Igids  is  a  mere  agricultural  viit.ige,  with' 
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a  population  in  1881  of  1418.  For  police  and  conscnsncy  fiurposcs, 
a  small  houie-tax  is  levied  under  the  provixiuns  of  Act  xx.  of  1856. 
During  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  the  place  was  unsuccessfully  attacked 
by  the  Jits. 

Ikanna. — Parj^anif  in  Bnlirdich  District,  Oudh ;  bounded  on  the 
DOTth  t^  Bhinga  pargani,  on  the  e;i»c  and  south  by  Gonda  nistricl, 
and  on  the  west  by  Bahnlich  ani.1  Bhin^fa  lahsils.  Up  to  the  time  of 
FiioK  Shdh  Tughlak,  this  pan  of  the  couotry  is  said  to  have  been 
under  the  sway  of  a  tribe  of  the  carpenter  caste,  who  lii-cd  by 
robbery  and  marauding.  In  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  al>oui  1374 
A.tx,  the  Janwir  Rajput,  Bariir  S;ih,  after  having  ctTcctually  put  down 
these  robbers,  received  a  grant  of  the  tract  on  condition  of  keeping 
the  country  in  order.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  great  Ikauna 
r6j,  which  continued  in  the  family  of  the  original  grantee  until  the 
Mutiny,  when  the  e«ate  was  confiscated  for  the  rebellion  of  its  owner. 
part  being  conferred  upon  the  Mahdrdji  of  Kapiinhala,  and  part  upon 
the  Riji  of  Balrampur,  who  belongs  to  a  branch  of  the  Ikauna  family, 
which  separated  from  the  parent  stem  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago. 
Riji  Praiap  Singh,  belonging  to  another  branch  of  the  s.inic  slock, 
established  the  ('.angwal  nij  in  this  f^rgand  altnut  17:6,  and  his. 
descendants  stilt  hold  the  estate.  The  rivers  arc  the  Ripti,  Singhid. 
and  Kohdni,  all  running  south-cast  —  the  two  former  through  the 
north  and  the  latter  through  the  south  of  the  fxtrj^ami.  The  soil 
throughout  is  excellent,  consisting  mainly  of  good  clay  and  san<l 
mixed,  and  in  the  northern  or  low-lying  portion,  of  fine  alluvial 
deposit.  Aren,  959  stiuare  miles,  of  which  139  are  under  cultivation, 
one-fourth  being  irrigated.  Government  land  revenue,  ;£i3,oo7  ; 
average  incidcnre,  2%.  it|d.  per  acre  of  cultivated  area,  is.  9jd.  i>er 
acre  of  assessed  area,  and  is.  'i\A.  per  acre  of  total  area.  Of 
the  S13  villages  which  make  up  the  fiargand,  no  Ie«s  than  306  arc 
held  under  Mliikddri  tenurex,  comprising  the  estates  of  the  Rdjds  of 
Kapiinhala,  Balrdmpur,  and  Gnngwd).  Population  (1S69)  79,41  r;  (i38i) 
89,616,  namely,  45,903  males  and  43,723  females;  average  density  of 
population,  307  per  square  mile.  The  Brahmdns  are  the  most 
numerous  caste  ;  the  Ahirs  and  Kurmis  coming  next.  Two  good  rondv 
inieraect  the  pargand,  both  passing  through  Iknuna  town.  Four 
schools.  The  pargand  contains  many  interesting  Buddhist  remains. 
The  village  of  Tandwi  is  identified  by  Gener.il  Cunningham  with  the 
Tu-wci  of  Fa  Hian  and  Hiuen  Tsiang,  where  Kasyapa  Buddha  was 
bom  and  lies  buried  1  while  a  statue  of  the  mother  of  Sakyd  Buddha  is 
now  worshijiped  in  the  village  as  Sfli. 

VsX0Ja,{AkQna). — Town  in  Ikauna  pargand,  Bahtdich  District, 
Oudh  ;  situated  aa  miles  almost  due  east  from  Bahraich  town,  on  the 
road  from  that  place  to  Baltdmpur.     LaL  17*  33'  11'  s.,  long,  81'  59' 


SoS  IKUTIYARPUR—ILKAL. 

3S'  R,  The  Uwn  hod  alvajrs  been  the  Tesi<lence  of  the  Ikauna  Ri)i. 
<lovn  to  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  when  tlK  estate  was  ccmfi^catetl  in 
consequence  of  the  dUlojrall)-  of  iu  owner.  Poi»ulatmn  (iSSi),  induc- 
ing neighbouring  luunleis,  1116.  Tlte  vUiage  itself  contains  onl; 
364  inhabitants.  Two  HinOu  temples;  3  mosques;  police  mtion. 
and  dispensary.  English  school  supjioned  \vf  the  Mah.iri>i  of 
K.ipiinhjla. 

Dthtiydrpiir  (called  aUo  JakdnAhid^.  — Town  in  R4i  KiR& 
lliutici,  Ouiih  ;  situated  close  to  Rii  Bureli  town,  in  lat.  36'  ts'so'K., 
and  long.  8t°  iti'  75'  k.  Founded  by  Nawib  Jahdn  Khin.  The  town 
i<  included  within  the  municijul  limiw  of  R.li  Baicli  town,  of  which  it 
is  a  suburb,  and  its  population  is  included  in  tlie  figures  returned  fot 
■hat  municipality.  Principal  buildings — a  palace  called  the  Rangmahil, 
inauitoleum,  masonry  market -place,  and  trarellen'  rest-house.  Noted 
for  a  coarse  description  of  clotb  known  agarkd,  and  for  a  sn'ecimcat 
c.illcd  I'tini,  the  latter  being  a  speciality  of  the  place. 

Ikkeri  ('  Two  Strfeti '). — Village  in  Shimoga  Diittict,  Mysore  State. 
LaU  14°  7'  30*  N.,  and  long,  75*  3'  45*  K.  Population  (iSSi)  164-  ■ 
From  1560  to  1640,  the  capital  of  the  Kctidi  chiefs,  a  family  of 
l.ingiyat  origin,  who  exercised  a  wide  dominion  over  the  surroundinj; 
cotintry.  'Ihc  cradle  of  the  dynasty  was  at  Kd.idi,  in  Shimoga  District, 
and  its  members  fixed  their  residence  finally  at  Bednur  or  Nagar. 
Kedniir  was  captured  by  Haidar  AU  in  1763,  and  the  tCTritoiy  of  the 
Kelidi  chiefs  was  annexed  to  Mysore.  The  dyn.isty,  however,  took  its 
name  from  Ikkcn,  and  its  currency  was  knon-n  as  IVkon  f^g^ias  and 
/•Aanams,  even  after  the  mint  was  removed.  The  walls  of  Ikkeri  were 
of  great  extent,  formed  of  three  concentric  enclosures.  In  the  middle 
stood  the  palace  and  citadel,  built  of  mud  and  timber,  and  adorned 
with  carving  and  gold.  All  that  now  rem.iins  is  the  large  stone  temple 
of  Aghoreswara,  containing  effigies  of  three  chiefs,  represented  as  doing 
utieiiance. 

Ilamb&zfir.— Town  in  Bfrbhdm  District,  Bengal ;  on  the  Ajai  river, 
in  lat.  33'  37'  35"  N.,  long.  S7*  34'  50"  E,  Scat  of  a  considerable 
trade,  and  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  lac  ornaments,  IlambAiir 
being  the  centre  of  this  iuduMry.  The  sticklac  is  obtained  from  ihe 
neighbouring  western  jungles.  Messrs.  Erskinc  &  Ca  established 
large  shellac  and  lacdye  works  here,  but  these  have  recently  been 
closed.     There  arc  some  ten  or  twelve  native  factories. 

naTarasanaadal— Hamlets  in  Tinnevclli  District,  Madras  Pre- 
sidency.—5ff  El-HVABASASAKDAl,. 

Hichpnr. — District  and  town  in  Berdr. — See  EtLtCKPUR. 

BkaL— Town  and  munici|)atity  in  ITungund  Sub-division,  Kaladp 
District,  Bombay  Presidency.  Lat.  15'  57'  x.,  and  Iwnn;.  76"  9'  E. .  8 
miles  south-cast  of  Hungund,  and  ;>  south-cast  of  KaUdgL     Popula* 
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lion  (1873)  [0,107;  (1881)  9574.  of  whom  7836,  or  8j  per  cenl., 
were  Hindus,  1704,  or  177  per  cent,  Mubammadana,  and  34  Jainti. 
Area  of  town  site,  6j  acres.  Municipal  revenue  (iSSo-Si),  £,(>i\', 
rale  of  taxation,  is.  4d.  per  head  of  the  [wpubtion  within  municipal 
limits;  in  1883,  the  municipal  revenue  was  ^574,  and  the  late  of 
taxation  is.  ])cr  head.  Post-of5cc  and  dispensary-.  Ilkal  Is  the  prin- 
cipal market  town  of  the  Di.itricl;  the  Mnple  exports  are  hilk  and 
cotton  manufactures,  rice,  and  other  agricultural  produce.  Cotton 
cloth,  manufactured  into  tirlt  for  women's  dress,  is  exported  to  Sholi- 
pur,  Poona,  Belgium,  and  the  Nixdm  of  Haidar^bdd'i  Dominions. 
The  military  cantonment  of  IJags^r,  the  station  for  one  of  the 
Nizira*3  regiments,  34  miles  from  the  Hun^nd  frontier,  is  supplied 
with  grain  from  Ilkal.  Patients  treated  in  the  disjiensary  in  1883— 
in-door,  78;  out-door,  3940. 

Ilol— Petty  State  under  the  Political  Agency  of  Mahi  Kantha.  in 
the  Province  of  GujarJt,  Bombay  Presidency.  Population  (1871) 
5311 ;  (1881)  5603  ;  f^ross  revenue,  inclusive  of  transit  dues,  £,\^^A- 
No  minerals  have  hitherto  been  discovered,  but  the  hills  yield 
quarries  of  sandstone.  The  vcgei.ible  products  are  cotton,  wheal,  and 
the  ordinary  varieties  of  jftain  and  pulse.  Then:  is  one  school,  with 
138  pupils.  The  family  of  ihc  chief  are  Hindus,  Makw;ini  Kolfs 
by  caste.  The  succession  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture ;  there  is 
no  ianad  authorizing  adoption.  The  present  chief,  I'hakur  Wakhat 
Singh,  was  educated  sx  the  Riijkumitr  College  at  Rijkot,  in  Kdtliiiwdr. 
Ilol  Stale  i>ays  a  tribute  of  j£i86  10  the  Gdekwdt  of  Barodn,  j^43 
to  the  RijiL  of  Edar,  and  £,\  to  the  State  of  Ahmadaaj;ar,  now 
incorporated  with  Edar. 

DoL — Chief  town  of  the  petty  State  of  Ilol,  in  Gujardt,  Bombay 
Presidency,      I  jL  33'  59'  n.,  and  iotig.  73°  iS'  v.     Dispensary. 

TmAmgftrh— A  ruined  fortress  in  Khairpur  Stale,  Sind,  Bombay 
Presidency.  Lat.  36*  31'  n.,  and  long.  69'  t6'  E.  Hither,  in  1843, 
Mir  Kiistam  Khdn  Talpur  fled  for  refuge,  trusting  to  its  situation  in 
the  desert  and  its  reputed  strength ;  but  Sir  Charles  Napier  pursued 
htm  with  a  force  mounted  on  camels,  and  the  M(r  surrendered  the  fort. 
In  its  bomb-proof  maga^iine  were  found  10,000  lbs.  of  powder,  which 
Sir  Charles  Napier  ex|tloded,  reducing  [mdmgarh  to  ruins. 

InchalkaraiyL— Native  State,  feudatory  to  the  Kolh(!pur  Princi- 
p.ility,  within  the  Political  Agency  of  Kolhdpur  and  the  South 
Mardth^  Country,  Bombay  Presidency.  Area,  301  square  miles;  popu- 
lation (1873)  59,330,  and  gross  revenue,  ^31,333;  (1881)  55,848; 
gross  revenue,  j^i  1,466.  Iron  is  found  in  small  quandties.  The 
vegetable  products  include  rice  and  the  ordinary  varieties  of  millet, 
vegetables,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  chillies,  and  safflowcrs.  There 
are   13   schooli,   with   862  pupils.    There   1$  a  limited  manufacture 
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or   coarse    cotton    and    iroollen    cloth,    and    the   ordinary   potterrJ 
nnd  hardware.    The  r^mtly  or  th«  chief,  who  ranks  among  th«  lini-4 
ilus  chiefi  of  the  South  Mnriihi   Counir)',  are  Hindu   Brdbnuot.  ' 
The  late  chief,   Govindrdo  Keihava,  died   in   February   1876;  sadj 
at  he  left   no  heirs,  the  present  cbid^   Nariyan   Rio  Govind,  «*ll 
adopted  in  AuguM  t8;6,  with  the  permission  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment    During  his  minority,  the  eMaic  if  managed  by  the  Kolhipur 
Stntc.     He  i)ny*  a  yearly  tribute  of  ;£ioo  to  Kolhi|>ur.     'ITie  chirf 
holds  no  saHod  authoriung  adoption;  his  house  follows  the  rule  of, 
primogeniture.  I 

Bichalkarai^i.— Chief  town  of  Ihc  state  of  Inchalkaranji  in  die 
South  .\Ut;iihd  Ciiuniry,  Ilombay  Presidency.     Lat  16'  41'  a.,  long. 
;4'  51'  II.    Population  (1871)  9144;  (iSSi)  9107,  of  whom  744JI.  or 
8178  )>vr  cent.,  were  Hindus  ;  8a6,  or  9-08  per  cent.,  Muhaninudans ;  ■ 
and  833,  01  9*14  ]>eT  cent.,  Jains.  I 

bd^por. — Sub-division  of  Poona  (Pilna)  District,  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. Arc.x,  567  square  miles.  PopuUiion  (1881)  48,114,  naineh', 
34,596  males  and  13,518  females;  Hindus.  45.488;  Muhamm.idaM. 
1801 ;  'others,'  825.  Since  1871,  the  population  has  decreased  by 
14,378.  The  Sub-divixion  contains  i  civil  and  a  criminal  courts,  whh 
■  police  station  (tAJtiJ) ;  sirenj^th  of  regular  police,  44  men ;  vilbjfc 
watchmen  {ehaukiddrt),  151.  Number  of  villj^gcs,  86;  number  of 
houses,  S964. 

fod&piir.^Town  in  Ind^pur  Sub-division,  Poona  (PJna)  District, 
Bombay  Presidency.  IM.  18°  (>'  N.,  and  long.  75'  4'  E. ;  84  miles 
south-east  of  Poona.  Population(i87i)  7740;  (1881)5588;  municipal 
revenue  (18S1-S1),  ^£'185  ;  rate  of  taxation,  lod.  per  head  of  poinib- 
tion  within  munici[hil  limits.  1'herc  is  3  weekly  market  and  x  fair, 
attended  by  Muhammadans,  held  annually  in  November,  The  town 
h.ts  a  posl-uftice  and  a  di.spenKir)-.  Patients  treated  at  the  dispensary 
in  1S85 — in-door,  6 ;  out-door,  5300.  Celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  cotton  cloth. 

Indorpat— Village  in  Delhi  District,  Punjab,  occupj-ing  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Indraprdslha,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  modem 
city  of  Delhi.  Lat.  28"  36'  30'  N.,  and  long.  77*  17'  30"  e.  The 
original  town  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  between  the  KotUa  of 
Firoz  Shih  and  the  tomb  of  Humayun ;  and  although  the  river  has  now 
shifted  its  channel  a  mile  eastward,  the  former  bed  may  still  be  traced 
past  the  early  site:  Scarcely  a  stone  of  the  ancient  capital  remains 
standing;  but  the  village  of  Indaipat  and  the  Muhamtnadan  fort  of 
Purina  Kila  probably  occupy  the  true  site,  while  ihc  modern  name 
is  obviously  a  corruption  of  the  old  Hindu  tiile.  Indrapr^thft  w»s 
probably  founded  in  the  isth  century  B.c.by  Ihc  curliest  Aryan  colonists 
of  India;  and  the  ^ir^ifMiinr/drcliitcs  how  the  five  Pandavas,yudisthin 
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and  his  brethren,  leading  a  body  of  settlers  from  Hastinapur  on  the 
tianges,  expelled  the  savage  Nigas,  and  built  their  capital  upon  this 
spot.     For  later  details,  see  Delhi  City. 

Indanr. — State  in  Central  India. — See  Indore. 

Indl — Sub-division  of  Kalidgi  District,  Bombay  Presidency.  Area, 
870  square  miles  J  land  revenue,  ^£17,4^0;  contains  lai  villages. 
Population  {1881)  71,940,  namely,  36,632  mates  and  35,308  females- 
Hindus  number  63,581  ;  Muhammadans,  7539;  'others,'  8zo.  Since 
1871,  the  population  has  decreased  by  33,536.  The  Subdivision  con- 
tains 3  criminal  courts,  with  7  police  stations  (ikdnds)  \  strength  of 
regular  police,  48  men ;  village  watchmen  {ehaukiddn),  301. 

Indi— Chief  town  of  Indi  Sub-division,  Kalddgi  District,  Bombay 
Presidency;  a  station  of  the  South  Marithi  State  Railway.  I.al. 
17°  11'  N.,  and  long.  76°  e.     Population  (1881)  3367.     Post-office. 
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